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O imperfect are all accounts of AMERICA 
hitherto publiſhed, even by thoſe who once 
excluſively poſſeſſed the beſt means of information, 
that from them very little knowledge of this coun- 
try can be acquired. Europeans have been the ſole 
writers of American Geography, and have too often 
ſuffered fancy to ſupply the place of facts, and thus 
ha ve led their readers into errors, while they pro- 
feſſed to aim at removing their ignorance. But 
ſince the United States haye become an independent 
nation, and have riſen into Empire, it would be 
reproachful for them to ſuffer this ignorance to 
continue; and the reſt of the world have a right 
now to expect authentic information. To furniſh 
this has been the deſign of the author of the fol- 
lowing work; but he does not pretend that this 
deſign is compleated, nor will the judicious and 
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candid expect it, when they conſider that he has 


trodden, comparatively, an unbeaten path that he | 
has had to collect a vaſt variety of materials that 
theſe have been widely ſcattered—and that he could | 
derive but little aſſiſtance from books already pub- | 


lithed. Four years have been employed in this 
work, during which period, the Author has viſited 
the ſeveral ſtates in the Union, and maintained an 
extenſive correſpondence with men of Science; and 
in every inſtance has endeavoured to derive his in- 
formation from the moſt authentic ſources :' he has 
alſo ſubmitted his manuſcripts to the inſpection of 
Gentlemen in the ſtates which they particularly 
deſcribed, for their correction. It is poſſible, not- 
withſtanding, and indeed very probable, that inac- 
curacies may have crept in; but he hopes, there are 
none of any great importance, and that ſuch as may 
be obſerved, will not be made the ſubje of ſevere 
cenſure, but aſcribed to ſome pardonable cauſe. He 
flatters himſelt, however, that the work now offcred 
to the public, will be found to be as accurate, com- 
. plete, and impartial, as the preſent ſtate of American 
Geography and Hiftory could furniſh. After all 
like the nation of which it treats, it is but an in- 
fant, and as ſuch ſolicits the foſtering care of the 
country it. deſcribes; it will grow and improve as 
the nation advances towards maturity, and the Au- 
thor will gratefully acknowledge every friendly com- 
munication which will tend to make it perfect. 
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In the proſecution of the work, he has aimed at 
utility rather than originality, and of courſc, when 
he has met with publications ſuited to his purpoſe, 
he has made a free uſe of them; and he thinks it 
proper here to obſerve, that, to avoid unnecetlary 
trouble, he has frequently uſed the words as well as 
the ideas of the writers, although the reader has not 
been particularly apprized of it. 


For the Author diſtinctly to acknowledge the 
obligations he is under to many citizens of theſe 
ſtates, as well as to ſome foreigners of diſtinction, 
reſidents among us, would ſwell this preface to an 
improper length; he cannot forbear, however, to 
expreſs his peculiar obligation to EBEN EZ ER 
HAZ ARD, Es g. Poſt-Maſter-General of the United 
States, for permiſſion of free acceſs to his very 
large and valuable Collection of papers, from which 
he has derived much of his hiſtorical information. 
This collection has been made with unwearied care 
and minute exactneſs; and the papers, which are 
of unqueſtionable authenticity, are the beſt, and 
moſt complete depofirum of facts relating to the 


\ hiſtory of America from its firſt ſettlement, that is 


to be found in the United States. The author's 
acknowledgements are likewiſe eſpecially due to 
Captain Thou as HuTcains, Geographer-General 


of the United States, for his particular friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance. 
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It is to be regretted, that ſo few Maps could be 
introduced into the work; but the Author hopes to 
be enabled to encreaſe the number in future Edi- 
tions. The Map of the Southern States, was com- 
piled from original and authentic documents, by 
Mr. Joszen PuR CELL, of Charleſton, South Caro- 
lina, a Gentleman fully equal to the undertaking, 
and is the moſt accurate yet publiſhed reſpecting 
that country, on ſo ſmall a ſcale. The Map of the 
Northern States was compiled principally by the 
Engraver, from the beſt Maps that could be pro- 
cured; it was chiefly deſigned to give the reader an 
idea of the relative ſituation, and comparative ex- 
tent of the ſeveral ſtates and countries comprehend- 
ed within its limits, 


Indian names of rivers, &c. are ſpelled as they 
are pronounced, for the ſake of expunging ſuper- 
fluous letters, and preventing perſons unacquainted 
with the names from miſtaking their true pronun- 
ciation, 


The meridian which paſſes through Philadelphia 
is fixed, in this work, as the firſt, becauſe of the 


ſize, the beauty, the improyements, and the central 
ſituation of that city. 


The Abridgment of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, is 
added with a view to accommodate Schools and pri- 
vate Families. Every citizen ought to be thoroughly 

acquainted 
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acquainted with the geography of his own country, 
and to have ſome idea, at leaſt, of the other parts 
of the world ; but as many of them cannot afford 
the time and expence neceſſary to acquire a com- 
plete knowledge of the ſeveral parts of the Globe, 
this book offers them ſuch information as their ſitu- 
ation in life may require; and while it is calculated 
early to impreſs the minds of Youth with an idea 
of the ſuperior importance of their own country, 
as well as to attach them to its intereſts, it furniſhes 
a ſimplified account of other countries, calculated 
to their capacities, and will ſerve as an introduction 
to their future improyement in Geography. 
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Or ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


COMPLETE knowledge of Geography, cannot be obtained without 
ſome acquaintance with Aſtronomy. This Compendium, therefore, 
will be introduced with a ſhort account of that Science, 

Aſtronomy * treats of the - wc bodies, and explains their motions, 
times, diſtances and magnitudes. The regularity and beauty of theſe, 
and the harmonious order in which they move, ſhew that their Creator 
and Preſerver poſſeſſes infinite wiſdom and power. 

Aſtronomy was firſt attended to by the Shepherds, on the beautiful plains 
of Egypt and Babylon. Their employment led them to contemplate the 
ſtars. While their flocks, in the filence of the evening, were enjoying 
ſweet repoſe, the ſpangled ſky would naturally invite the attention of 
the Shepherds. The obſervation of the heavenly bodies afforded them 
amuſement, and at the ſame time aſſiſted them in travelling in the night. 
A ſtar guided the Shepherds to the manger where our bleſſed Saviour 
was born. By the aid of a lively imagination, they diſtributed the ſtars 
into a number of conſtellations or companics, to which they gave the 
names of the animals which they repreſented. 

Of the Planets.) The ſun is ſurrounded with ſeven ſpherical, opaque bodies, 
called P/anets or wandering ſtars, which revolve about him as their centre at 
different diſtances, and in different periods, as exhibited in the following 


N 


Sun and | Diameters | Diſtance from a Annual periods] Square miles in 
| Planets. ſin Eng. miles the Sun. round the Sun. ſurface. | 
3 > TE 
. 
Sun 890, ooo y. d. h. 1, 828, 911, ooo, ooo 
Mercury & 3,000] 36,841,468] o 87 23 21,236,800 
| Venus Y 9,330| 68,891,486] © 224 17 691,361,300 
| Earth O] 7.970] 95,173,000] 1 © © 199,859,860 
Mars 6 5,400 145,014,148] 1 321 17 62,038,240 
Jupiter u] 94,000| 494,990,976] 11 314 18 | 20,603,970,000 
Saturn hg] 78,000| 907, 956, 1300 29 174 O| 14,102,562,000 
Herſchel 36,000 |1800,000,000] 82 34 © 7,5777496, ooo 


* From aſtron, a flar ; and nomos, the law or rule. | 
Þ+ Theſe ſquare miles are as . by ancient aſtronomers: 3 


2 ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The /even planets mentioned in the table are called primary planets ; for 
beſides theſe there are ten other bodies called ſecondary planets, moons, or 
ſatellites, which all revolve round their primaries from weſt to eaſt, and 
at the ſame time are carried along with them round the ſun, as follows: 

The earth has one ſatellite, viz. the moon ), which performs her re- 
volution in 29d. 12h. 44m. at the diſtance of about 60 ſemidiameters 
of the earth, or 209,100 miles, and 1s carried with the earth round the 
ſun once in a year. 

Jupiter has four moons ; Saturn has five, and is alſo encompaſſed with a 
broad ring. The diameter of the ring is to the diameter of Saturn, as 
9 to 4, and the ſpace between the body of Saturn and the ring, is equal 
to tae breadth of the ring. 

The motion of the primary planets round the ſun, and alſo the motion 
of the ſatellites round their primaries, are called their annual motions. Be- 
fides this annual motion, they revolve round their own axes from weſt 
to eaſt, and this is called their diurnal motion. | 

The lately diſcovered planet Herſchel, was firſt obſerved in 1782, by that 
celebrated aſtronomer William Herſchel, LL. D. F. R. S. In Great-Bri- 
tain, it is called Georgium Sidus; but in France and America it has ob- 
tained the name of Herſchel, in honour to its learned diſcoverer. 


Comets. ] The comets are large opaque bodies, which move in very ellip- 
tical orbits, and in all poſſible directions. Some revolve from weſt to eaſt; 
ſome from eaſt to- weſt ; others from ſouth to north; or from north to 
ſouth. Their orbits have very different inclinations to the ecliptic. Some 
have conjectured, that the comets were intended by the All-wiſe Creator, 
to connect ſyſtems, and that each of their ſeveral orbits includes the ſun, 
and one of the fixed ſtars. The figures of the comets are very different. 
Some of them emit beams on all ſides like hair, and are called hairy comets. 
Others have a long, fiery, tranſparent tail, projecting from the part which 
is oppoſite to the fun, Their magnitudes alſo are different. Some ap- 
pear no bigger than ſtars of the firſt magnitude; others larger than the 
moon. They are ſuppoſed to be ſolid bodies, and very denſe ; for ſome 
of them in their neareſt approach to the ſun, were heated, according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton's calculation, 2000 times hotter than red hot iron; a degree 
of heat which would vitrify, or diſſipate any matter known to us. 

The number of comets belonging to our ſyſtem is not certainly known. 
Twenty-one have been ſeen. Of theſe, the periods of three only have been 
Acertained with accuracy. One appeared in the years 1531, 1607, 1682, 
and 1758; its period is 75 years. Another was ſeen in 1532 and 1661. 
he third appeared laſt in 1680, whoſe period being 575 years, cannot 
be expected to return until the year 2255. 


Of the Solar-Syſtem.] The ſeven planets, with their ten ſatellites and the 
comets, conſtitute the Solar, or as it 1s ſometimes called, the Copernican 
Syſtem, in honour of Copernicus, a native of Poland, who adopted the 
Pythagorean opinion of the heavenly bodies, and publiſhed it to the world: 
in 1530. This is now univerſally approved as the true ſyſtem. It has re- 
ceived great improvements from Gallileo, Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Halley, 
and other philoſophers in almoſt every age. 
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Of the EARTH 3 
Of the fixed Stars.) The ſolar ſyſtem is ſurrounded with the fixed 


ſtars ; ſo called, becauſe they at all times preſerve the ſame ſituation in 


regard to each other. Theſe ſtars, when viewed with the beſt teleſcopes, 


appear no larger than points, which proves that they are at an immenſe 
diltance from us. Although their diſtance is not certainly known, yet it 
is the general opinion of aſtronomers, that they are at leaſt 100,000 times 
farther from us, than we are from the ſun; and that our ſun viewed from 
a fixed ſtar, would appear no bigger than a ſtar does to us. A ſound 
would not reach us from Sirius, or the dog-ſtar, which is neafer to this 
earth than any of the fixed ſtars, in 50,000 years. A cannon ball flying 
at the rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach us in 700,000 years. 
Light, which is tranſmitted from one body to another almoſt inſtantane- 
ouſly, takes up more time in paſſing ſrom the fixed ſtars to this earth, than 
we do in making a voyage to Europe; ſo that if all the fixed ſtars were 
now ſtruck out of exiſtence, they would appear to us to keep their ſta- 
tions for ſeveral months yet to come. It is impoſſible, therefore, that they 
ſhould borrow their light from the ſun, as do the planets. 

The number of ſtars, viſible to the naked eye at any one time, in the 
upper hemiſphere, is not more than a thouſand. A th uſand more are ſup- 
poſed to be viſible in the lower hemiſphere ; and by the help of a teleſ- 
cope, a thouſand more have been diſcovered; ſo that the whole number 
of ſtars are reckoned at 3000. They are diſtinguiſhed from the planets by 
their twinkling. | 

To conſider theſe ſtars deſigned merely to decorate the ſky, and form a 
rich and beautiful canopy for this earth, would be derogatory to the wiſ- 
dom of the Creator. Aſtronomers therefore, with much reaſon, have 
conſidered the fixed ſtars as ſo many ſuns, attended wirh a nuaiber of re- 
volving planets, which they illuminate, warm and cheriſh. If this be true, 


there are as many ſyſtems, as there are fixed ſtars. Theſe may alſo re- 


volve round one common centre, forming one immenſe ſyſtem of ſyſtems. 
All theſe ſyſtems, we may conceive, are filled with inhabitants ſuited to 
their reſpective climes; and are ſo many theatres, on which the Great 
Creator and Governor of the Univerſe diſplays his infinite power, wiſdom 
and goodneſs. Such a view of the ſtarry heavens muſt fill the mind of every 
beholder, with ſublime, magnificent, and glorious ideas of the Creator. 


_— 


Of the E ART H. 
AVING taken a curſory view of the heavenly bodies, we proceed 


to give a more particular account of the planet which we inhabit. 

The Earth, though called a globe, is not perfectly round, but is widened 
at the equator, and flattened at the poles; ſo that its diameter from 
eaſt to weſt, is about thirty miles longer than from north to ſouth. Its 
figure is an oblate ſpheroid. It moves round the ſun once in a year. This 
is called the earth's annual motion, to which we are indebted for the differ- 
ence in the length of the days and nights, and for the variety in the ſeaſons, 
The diameter of the earth's orbit, is 19c,346,000 miles. And fince the 
circumference of a circle, is to its diameter, as 255 is to 113, the circum- 
ference of the earth's orbit is 597,987,046 miles. And as the earth de- 

B 2 ſcribes 
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ſcribes this orbit in 365 days and 6 hours, (or in 8766 hours,) ſt is plain 
that it travels at the rate of 68, 217 miles every hour; ſo that its velocity 
in its orbit is at leaſt 142 times as great as the velocity of a cannon-ball, 
ſuppoſing the ball to move through eight miles in a minute, which it is 
found to do nearly. At this rate it would take 22 years and 228 days for 
2 cannon ball to go from this earth to the ſun, 

The earth is 25,038 miles in circumference; and by turning on its 
axis once in twenty-four hours from weſt to eaſt, cauſes a continual 
ſucceſſion of day and night, according as either fide is turned to or from 
the ſun ; and decaſions an apparent motion of the ſun and heavenly bodies 
from eaſt to weſt. This is called the earth's diurnal, or daily motion, by 
which the inhabitants on the equator are carried 1040 miles every hour. 

That the earth is round like a globe is evident: Firſt, From its having 
been circumnavigated, or failed round by Magellan, Sir Francis Drake, 
Lord Anſon, Captain Cook and others“. Secondly, From its ſhadow 
in eclipſes of the moon, which ſhadow is bounded by a circular line. 

As the earth is round and habitable on all ſides, it will doubtleſs appear 
ſtrange, that perſons can ſtand directly oppoſite to us on the under fide. 


Magellan /ailed from Seville in Spain, under the auſpices of Charles F. 
Ioth of Augujt, 1519; and having diſcovered the Magellanic Streights in 
South America, he croſſed the Pacific Occean, and arrived at the Philippine Hand. 
evhere he vas poiſoned, His /hip returned by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
8th of September 1522. 

Sir Francis Drake ſailed from Plymouih, 13th December 1571j—entered the 
Pacific Ocean, and ſteering round America, returned November 3d, 1580 
He was a man of great generofity. The booty which he took, and even the 
awedges of gold given him in return for his preſents to Indian chiefs, he divided 
in juft proportional ſhares with the common ſailors. 


homas Cavendiſh /ailed from Plymouth, æuiib two ſmall ſhips, the I/ of . 


Auguſt, 1586—paſſed through the Streights of Magellan too many rich prizes 
along the coaſts of Chili and Peru; and near California poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
St. Annan Acapulco /hip, wvith a cargo of immenſe value. He completed the 
circumnavigation of the globe the 9th of September, 1588. 

Betæueen the years 1598 and 1626, Oliver de Nort, of Utrecht, James 
Mahu, George Spillenberger, a Fleming, William Schouten, a Hollander, 
and James the Hermit, ſucce/ively ſailed round the globe. 

Lord Anſon ſailed in September, 1740—doubled Cape Horn in a dangerous 
fſeaſon—loſt moſt of his men by the ſcurvy, and with only one remaining /hip, ( the 
Centurion, ) croſſed the Great Pacific Ocean, aubich is 10,000 miles over — took 
a Spaniſh galleon, on ber paſſage from Acapulco to Manilla, and returned home 
in June 1744. | 

Biron—Bouganville, a Frenchman—Wallis and Carteret, ſuccęſſi vely 
circumnavigated the globe, between the years 1764 and 1769. 

Captain Cook, in the ſbip Endeavour, ſailed from Plymouth the 26th of 
Auguſt, 1768, and after a moſt ſatisfafory voyage, returned the 12th of June, 
1771. He et out on a ſecond voyage the 14th of February, 1776—made many 
important diſcoveries, and was killed on the iſland of Oauhybee by the natives, 
the Tath of February, 17179. His ſhips under the command of Captain Clarks 
returned the 16th October, 1780. 
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But this will eaſily be conceived, when it is conſidered that the earth attracts 
all bodies, on or near its ſurface, towards its centre equally on all ſides. 
If ſo, the people who are oppoſite to us ſtand juſt as firm as we do. 
It is now ten o'clock in the morning, and we think we are ſtand- 
ing upright on the upper part of the earth. We ſhall think the ſame at 
ten o'clock this evening, when the earth ſhall have turned half round, be- 
cauſe we ſhall then perceive no difference of poſture. We ſhall then be 
exactly in the poſition of thoſe perſons who now ſtand on the oppoſite fide 
of the earth. Since they are as ſtrongly attracted towards the centre of 


the earth as we are, they can be in no more danger of falling downward, 
than we are at preſent of falling upwards. 


- 


ARTIFICIAL GLOBE 


N artificial globe 1s a round body, whoſe ſurface is every where 
equally remote from the centre; and on which the external form 
of our aabitable world is repreſented, and all the parts of the earth and 
water are deſcribed in their natural order, form, diſtance and ſituation. 
In order to determine the ſituation of places on the globe, it is ſup- 
poſed to be circumſcribed by ſeveral imaginary circles. Each circle is 
divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees; each degree is divided into 
60 minutes, and each minute into 60 ſeconds. 
Axis of the Earth.] The axis of the earth is an imaginary line paſſing 


through its centre from north to ſouth. The extreme points of the axis 
are called the poles. 


Circles.) A circle paſſing through the centre of a globe, and thereby 
dividing it into two equal parts or hemiſpheres, is called a great circle. 
Of theſe there are ſix.— The equator, the meridian, the ecliptic, the ho- 
rizon, and two colures. 


Circles dividing the ſphere into unequal parts, are called ſmall or leſſer 
circles, of which there are four, the two tropics, and the two polar circles. 
i Equator. ] The equator is that line o circle which encompaſſes the mid- 
dle of the earth, dividing the northern half from the ſouthern. This line 
is often called the equinoctial, becauſe, when the ſun appears therein, the 


days and nights are equal in all parts of the world. From this line 
latitude is reckoned. 


Meridian. ] This circle is repreſented on the artificial globe by a braſs 
ring, and is divided into 360 degrees. It paſſes through the poles of 
the eth, and the zenith, and the nadir, croſſing the equator at right 
angles, and dividing the globe into eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres. 
It is called meridian from the Latin meridies, mid-day ; becauſe when the 
ſun comes to the ſouth part of this circle it is called noon, and the day is 


half ſpent. There are an infinite number of meridians, which vary as you 


travel eaſt or welt. Geographers aſſume one of the meridians for the fr/t ; 
commonly that which paſſes through the metropolis of their own country. 
'The meridian of Philadelphia is the firſt for Americans; that of London 
for the Engliſh ; and that of Paris fox the French. | 


Ecliptic.] 


5 ARTIFICIAL GLOBE. 
Eeliptic.] The ecliptic is a great circle, in whoſe plane the earth per- 
forms her aniwual revolution round the ſun ; or in which the ſun, ſeems to 
"move round the earth once in a year. This circle is called the Ec/iptic, 
from the word Eclipſe, becauſe no eclipſe of the ſun or moon happens, 
but when the ma on is in or near the x Ne of this circle. It makes an 
angle with the equator of 23 3o, and interſects it in two oppoſite parts 
called the equino@ial points, becauſe when the ſun is in either of theſe 
pcints he has no dee nation, and ſhines equally to both poles, and the $1 
day is then equal to the night all over the world. The times when, the 4 
ſun paſſes through theſe points, are the 2 1ſt of March, and the 21ſt of 
September: the former is called the vernal, the latter the autumnal equinox. 
The ecliptic is divided iato twelve equal parts, of thirty degrees each, 
called ſigns. Theſe beg in at the vernal interſection of the ecliptic with 
the equator, and are numbered from weſt to eaſt. The names and characters 
of the ſigns, with the months in which the ſun enters them, are as follow: 


Latin names of Engliſh names. Charac- Months in which the 
the ſigus. ters. ſun enters-them. 
1 Aries The Ram 
2 Taurus The Bull 
3 Gemini The Twins 
4 Cancer The Crab 
5 Leo, The Lion 
6 Virgo The Virgin 
7 Libra Ihe Scales 
8 Scorpio The Scorpion 
9 Sagittarius The Archer 
10 Capricornus The Goat December 
11 Aquarius The Water-Bearer x January 
12 Piſces The Fiſhes * February 


Zodiac. ] If two circles were drawn parallel to the ecliptic, at the diſtance 
of eight degrees on each fide of it, the ſpace, or girdle included between 
theſe two parallels, ſixteen degrees broad, and divided in the middle by 
the ecliptic, will nM kia it the orbits of all the planets, and 
is called the Zodiac. g TOR 

Horizon. ] The horizon is repreſented on the artificial globe by a broad 
wooden ciicle, dividing it into upper and lower hemiſpheres. There 
are, geographically ſpeaking, two horizons, the ſenſible and the rational. 
The ſenſible horizon is that circle which limits our proſpect; where the 
ſky and the land and water appear to meet, The rational or real horizon, 
is a circle whoſe plane paſſes through the centre of the earth, dividing it 
into upper and lower hemiſpheres. 

The horizon is divided into four quarters, and each quarter into go 
degrees. The four quartering points, viz. eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, 
are called the Cardinal points. The poles of the horizon are the zenith 
and the nadir. The former is the point directly over our heads; the 
latter the point directly under our feet. | 

Colures. ] The colures are two meridian lines which divide the globe 
into four quarters. They are called colures, to diſtinguiſh them from 
other 
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ether meridians. They both paſs through the poles of the world, and 
one of them through the equinoctial points Aries and Libra; the other 
through the ſolſtitial points Capricorn and Cancer: The former is called 
the equinoctial, the latter the ſolſtitial colure. 

Tropics.] The tropics are two circles drawn parallel to the equator, at 
the diſtance of 23% 30 on each fide of it. Theſe circles form the limits 
of the ecliptic, or the ſun's declination from the equator. That which 
is in the northern hemiſphere, is called the tropic of Cancer; becauſe it 
touches the ecliptic in the ſign Cancer; and that in the ſouthern hemiſ- 
phere, 1s called the tropic of Capricorn, becauſe it touches the ecliptic in 
the ſign Capricorn. On the 21ſt of June the ſun is in Cancer, and' we 
have the longeſt day. On the 21it of December the ſun is in Capricorn, 
and we have the ſhorteſt day. They are called tropics, from the Greek 
word TREPO, o turn, becauſe when the ſun arrives at them, he returns 
again to the equator. | 

Polar Circles.) The two polar circles are deſeribed round the poles of 
the earth, at the diftance of 23% 30. The northern is called the Arctic 
circle, from Ardtos, or the bear, a conſtellation ſituated near that place in 
the heavens ; the ſouthern, _ oppolite to the former, is called the An- 
tardtic circle. Ihe polar circles bound the places where the ſun ſets daily. 
Beyond them the ſun revolves without ſetting. 

Zones. ] The tropics and polar circles divide the globe into five parts, called 
Zones, or Belts ; viz. One torrid, two temperate, and two frigid zones. 

The Torrid Zone, 47 degrees broad, is bounded by the tropics, and divid- 
ed in the middle by the equator. It is called the torrid or burning zone, 


. becauſe the ſun, being always over ſome part of it, makes it extremely hot. 


Each of the Temperate Zones is 43 degrees in breadth, The one which 
lies between the tropic of Cancer and the arctic circle, is called the north 
temperate zone ; and the other, lying between the tropic of Capricorn and 
the antarctic circle, is called the ſouth temperate zone. The mildneſs of 
the weather in theſe ſpaces, which are between the extremes of heat and 
cold, has acquired to them the name of temperate zones. 

The two Frigid Zones, ſo called on account of the extreme cold of 
thoſe regions, are included between the polar circles and the poles. Each 
of them is 23® 30 broad. 

Climates.] By a number of other circles, drawn parallel to the equator, 
the carth is divided into climates. 

A Climate is a tract of the earth's ſurface, included between the equator 
and a parallel of latitude, or between two parallels of ſuch a breadth, as 
that the length of the day in the one, be half an hour longer than in the 
other. Within the polar circles, however, the breadth of a circle is ſuch, 
that the length of a day, or the time of the ſun's continuance above the 
horizon without ſetting, is a month longer in one parallel, as you pro- 
ceed northerly, than in the other. 

Under the equator, the day is always twelve hours long. The days 
gradually increaſe in length as you advance either north or ſouth from 
the equator. The ſpace between the equator, and a parallel line drawn 
at the diſtance of 8“ 25 where the days are twelve hours and a half 
long, is called the firſt climate; and by conceiving parallels drawn in 
this manner, at the increaſe of every half hour, it will be found that there 
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are twenty-four climates between the equator and each of the polar 
cireles. Forty- eight in the whole. 

Under the polar circles, the longeſt day is twenty-four hours. The ſun, 
when at the tropics, ſkims the horizon without ſetting. As you ad- 
vance from the polar circles to the poles, the ſun continues above the 
horizon for days, weeks and months, in a conſtant increaſe until you 
arrive at the poles, where the ſun is ſix months above the horizon; and 
the whole year may be ſaid to conſiſt of but one day and one night. 

There are thirty climates between the equator and either pole. In the 
firſt twenty-four, between the equator and each polar circle, the period 
of increaſe for every climate, is half an hour. In the other fix between 
the polar circles and either pole, the period of increaſe for each climate 
is a month. Theſe climates continually decreaſe in breadth as you pro- 
ceed from the equatur, as may be ſeen by attending to the following 


table, 
TK SD: Bo 
WIERD 
s| 2525 Names of countries and remarkable places fituated in the 
*| 8 32 = 0 reſpective climates, north of the equator. 
gt.» 1=<S.3Y 
= 188383 
GI ISS 
I T3EY Within the firſt climate lie, 
4. m. 
1 1248 25 | x The Gold coaſt in Africa, Cayenne and Surinam in 3. Amer. 
13 | 16 25 | 2 Abyflinia, Sam, Madras, Darien, Barbadoes. 


3]. 134 | 23 50 | 3 Mecca, Bengal, Canton, Mexico, Jamaica, Gaudelupe. 

14 | 39 25 | 4 Egypt, Delhi, Carary Ifles, E. Florida, Havanna. 
I4k | 36 28 | 5 Gibraltar, Jeruſalem, Nanking, Georgia, and Carolinas. 
Is | 41 22 | 6 Liſbon, Madrid, Aſia-Minor, Virginia, Maryland, Philadel. 
154 | 45 29 ; 7 Rome, Conſtantinople, Caſpian Sea, New-England. 
16 | 49 OI | 8 Paris, Vienna, Nova-Scotia, Newfoundland, Canada. 
164 | 52 oo | 9g London, Flanders, Prague, Dreſden, Cracow. 
1o 17 | 54 27 [ro Dublin, Warſaw, Holland, Hanover, Labrador. 
1x] 17456 37 f Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Moſcow. 
12) 18 | 58 29 12 South part of Sweden, Siberia. 

58 13 Orkney Iſles, Sto.kholm. 
14] 19 61 18 14 Bergen in Norway, Peterſburgh in Ruſſia. 
15 I9H | 62 25 {15 Hudſon's Straits. 
16] 20 | 63 22 16 South Part of Weſt Greenland. 
15] 204 | 64 06 |17 Drontheim in Norway. 
18] 21 | 64 49 18 Part of Finland in Ruſſia. 
| 21 12 Archangel on the White Sea, Ruſſia. 

20! 22 65 47 20 Hecla in Iceland. 
21] 224 | 66 06 21 Northern Parts of Ruſſia and Siberia. 
22 23 j 66 20 ;22 New-North-Wales in N. America. 
23] 234 66 28 23 Davis's Straits in ditto. 
24! 24 66 31 24 Samoieda. 
25 1 month 67 21 |25 South Part of Lapland. 
26,2 do. 69 48 126 Weſt Greenland. 
273 do. | 73 37 27 Zemble Auſtralis. 
28:4 do. | 78 30 28 Zemble Borealis. 
29 5 do. 84 os 29 Spitſbergen, or E. Greenland. 
30.6 do. 90 © 30 Unknown. 


Latitude.) The latitude of a place is its diſtance from the equator, north or ſouth. 
The greateſt lati-uds is that of the poles, which are ninety degrees diſtant from the 
equator, ' - The 
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The elevation of the pole above the horizon, is always equal to the lati- 
tude of the place; for to a perſon ſituated on the equator, both poles will 
reſt in the horizon. If you travel one, two or more degrees north, 
the north pole will ziſe one, two or more degrees, and will kcep pace with 
your diſtance from the cquator. . 
Longitude.) Every place on the ſurface of the earth has its meridian. The 
Longitude of a place, is the diſtance of its meridian from ſome other fixed 
meridian, meaſured on the equator. Longitude ig either eaſt or welt. All 
places eaſt of the fixed or firſt meridian, are in eaſt longitude ; all welt, in 
welt longitude. On the equator, a degree of longitude ; is equal to ſixty 
geographical miles ; and of courſe, a minute on the equator is equal to fixty 
miles. But as all the meridians cut the equator at right an tles, and ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to each other, until at laſt they croſs at the poles, 
it is obvious that the * cp of longitude will leſſen as you go from the 
equator to either pole; ſo that in the ſixtieth degree of latitude, a degree 
of longitude is but thirty miles, or half as long as a degree on the equator; 
as is evident from the following table. | 

A r ABLE 
Shewing the number of miles contained in a degree of longitude in each 
para icl of latitude from the equator. 
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The Atmoſphere.) The earth is ſurrounded by a thin inviſible fluid; 
compoſed of a mixture of ſaline, ſulphureous, watery, earthy, and ſpiritu- 
ous particles, riſing to the diſtance of between forty-five and fifty miles 
from the earth's ſurface, This fluid is called the atmoſphere. Experiment 
has ſhewn, that this atmoſphere is eſſential to animal and vegetable life. 
It is a neceſſary vehicle of ſound; and without it few things would be 
viſible, excepting thoſe upon which the rays of the ſun fall in a direct line 
between the ſun and the eye: But the rays of light, falling on the par- 
ticles which compoſe the atmoſphere, are thence reflected in every direc- 
tion; in this way day-light is produced, even when the whole hemiſphere 
15 covered with clouds. 

Winds.) Wind is air put in motion; the ſwifter this motion, and the 
more denle the air, the greater will be the force of the wind. If it be 
toft and gentle, it is called a breeze; if freſh and violent, a gale; if the 
gale be attended with rain and hail, it is called a ſtorm. As the air is a 
fluid, its natural ſtate is reſt, which it always endeavours to keep, or re- 
cover by an univerſal equilibrium of all its parts. Whenever, therefore, 


this equilibrium is deſtroyed by the rarefaction of the air in particular 


arts, which renders it lighter in thoſe parts than in others, there neceſ- 
ſarily follows a motion of all the ſurrounding air towards theſe rarefi- 
ed parts, to reſtore the equilibrium; this motion is called wind. The 
velocity of the wind in a ſtorm has been aſcertained by Philoſophers, and 
found to be abdut ſixty miles an hour. 
Tidet.] By tide is meant the regular ebbing and flowing of the ſea twice 
in twenty four hours. The cauſe of the tides, is the attraction of the 


ſun and moon, but chiefly of the latter. The waters of the immenſe 


ocean, as it were, forgetful of their natural reſt, rife and roll in tides, 
obſequious to the ſtrong attractive power of the moon, and the weaker 
influence of the fun. The moon in one revolution round the earth in 
twenty-four hours, produces two tides ; of courſe there are as many ebbs. 
Theſe tides, neceſſarily following the moon's motions, flow from eaſt to 
weſt. This conſtant agitation of the waters of the ocean, together with 
their ſaltneſs, are wiſely ordained by the Creator to preſerve them from 
putreſaction. 

Clouds.) Clouds are nothing but a collection of vapours, exhaled from 
the earth by the attractive influence of the ſun, ſuſpended aloft in the air, 
and ſoaring on the wings of the wind. They are elevated from a quar- 
ter of a mile to a mile from the earth, according to their denſity, and that 
of the air. | | 

Eclip/es.] An eclipſe is a total or partial privation of the light of the ſun 
er moon. When the moon paſſes between the earth and the ſun, the rays 
of the ſun are in part intercepted, and the ſun is ſaid to be in eclipſe. 
When the earth intervenes between the ſun and moon, the moon, having 
no light of her own, appears dark or duſky ; and, as we ſay, ſhe is eclipſed. 
An eclipſe of the fun never happens but at a new moon; nor one of the 
moon but when ſhe is full. | | 
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8 EOGRAPHY is a ſcience deſcribing the ſurface of earth 


as divided into land and water. 


Geography is either wnzverſal, as it relates to the earth in general; 
or particular, as it relates to any ſingle part. 

The globe of the earth is made up of land and water, and is therefore 
called terraqueous. About one fourth of the ſurſace of the globe is land; 


the other three fourths are water. 


The common diviſions of the land and water are as follow: 


The diviſions of land are, 

I. Into Continent.] A continent 
is a large tract of land, compre- 
hending ſeveral countries and king- 
doms. Theſe countries, &c. are 
contiguous to each other, and are 
not entirely ſeparated by water. 
There are but two continents, the 
egſtern and weſtern. The eaſtern 
continent is divided into Europe, 
Aſia and Africa; the weſtern into 
North and South America. 


% 


II. Handi. ] An iſland is a tract 
of land entirely ſurrounded by wa- 
ter; as Rhode Iſland, Hiſpaniola, 
Great-Britain, Ireland, New-Zea- 
land, Corneo, Japan, &c. 


III. Peninſulat.] A peninſula is 
almoſt an iſland, or tract of land 
ſurrounded by water, excepting at 
one narrow neck; as Boſton, the 


Borea, Crim Tartary, and Arabia. 


Iv. 


The diviſions of water are, 

I. Into Occans.] An ocean is a 
vaſt collection of water, not entire- 
ly ſeparated by land, and divides one 
continent from the other. There 
are three great oceans. The At- 
lantic, lying between America and 
Eurcpe, three thouſand miles wide. 
The Pacific, lying between Afia 
and America, ten thouſand miles 
over. The Indian-Occan, lying be- 
tween Africa and the Eaſt Indies, 
three thouſand miles wide. 

II. Lates.] A lake is a large col - 
lection of water in the heart of a 
country ſurrounded by land. Moſt 
of them, however, have a river iſſu- 
ing from them, which falls into the 
ocean; as Lake Ontario, Lake 
Erie, &c. A ſmall collection of 
water {urrounded as above, 1s called 
a pond. 

III. Seas.]J A fea or gulf is a 
part of the ocean, ſurrounded by 
land excepting a narrow paſs, called 
a ſtrait, by which it communicates 
with the occean; as the Mediter- 
ranean, Baltic and Red Scas; and 


the gulfs of Mexico, St. Lawrence 
and Venice, IV. 


IV. thmufſes.] An iſthmus is a 
nerrow neck of land joining a pe- 
ninſula to the main land; as the iſth- 
mus ot Darien, which joins North 
and South America; and the iſth- 
mus of Seuz, which unites Alia and 
Africa. 


V. Promontories.] A promotory 
is a mountain or hill extending 
into the ſea, the extremity of which 
is called a cape. A point of flat land 
projecting far into the fea is likewiſe 
called a cape; as Cape Ann, Cape 


VVV 


IV. Straits.] A ſtrait is a nar. 
row paſſage out of one ſea into 
another; as the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, joining the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic ; the Straits of Babelman- 
del, which unite the Red-Sea with 
the Indian Occean. 


V. Bays.] A bay is a part of 
the fea running up into the main 
land, commonly between two capes 
as Maſlachuſetts Bay, between Cape 
Ann and Cape Cod; Delaware 
Bay between Cape May and Cape 


Cod, Cape Hatceras. H-nlopen, Cheſapeek Bay, between 
Cape Charles and Cape Henry. 

VI. Rivers.) A river is a con- 
fiderable ftream of water, iſſuing 
from one or more ſprings, and 
gliding into the ſea. A ſmall 


ſtream 1s called a rivulet or brook. 


VI. Mountains, Hus, &c, need 
no deſcription, 


Mur.] A map is a plain figure repreſenting the ſurface of the earth, 
or a part of it, according to the laws of perſpective. On the map of any 
tract of country, are delineated its mountains, rivers, lakes, towns &c. 
in their proper magnitudes and ſituations. The top of a map is always 
north, the bottom ſouth, the right ſide eaſt, and the left ſide welt. From 
the top to the bottom are drawn meridians, or lines of longitude ; and 
from ſide to ſide the parallels of lattiude. 


Paul, a phyſician of Florence, eminent for his knowledge of coſmography, 


DISCOVERY AMERICA. 


1 T is believed by many, and not without ſome reaſon, that America 
was known to the ancients. Of this, however, hiſtory affords no cer- 
tain evidence. Whatever diſcoveries may have been made in this weftern 
world, by Madoc Gwinneth, the Carthaginians and others, are loſt to 
mankind. The eaſtern continent was the only theatre of hiſtory from the 
creation of the world to the year of our Lord 1492. 

Cax1sTOPHEK COLUMBUS, a native of Genoa, has deſervedly the ho- 
nour of having firſt diicovered America, From a long and cloſe applica- 
tivn to the ftudy of geography and navigation, for which his genius was 
naturally inclined, Columbus had obtained a knowledge of the true figure 
of the earth, much ſuperior to the general notions of the age in which he 
lived. In order that the terraqueous globe might be properly balanced, 
and the lands and ſcas proportioned to each other, he was led to conceive 
that another continent was neceſſary. Other reaſons induced him to believe 
that this continent was connected with the Lalit Indies. 

As early as the year 1474, he communicated his ingenious theory to 


e 
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He warmly approved it, —ſuggeſted ſeveral facts in confirmation of it, and 
encouraged Columbus in an undertaking ſo laudable, and which promiſed 
ſo much benefit to the world. 

Having fully ſatisfied himſelf with reſpe& to the truth of his ſyſtem, he 
became impatient to reduce it to practice. The firſt ſtep towards this, 
was to ſecure the patronage of ſome of the European powers. Accordingly 
he laid his ſcheme before the ſenate of Genoa, making his native country 
the firſt tender of his ſervices. They rejected his propoſal, as the dream 
of a chimical projector. He next applied to John II. king of Portugal, 
a monarch of an enterpriſing genius, and no incompetent judge of naval 
affairs. 'The king liſtened to him in the moſt gracious manner, and 
referred the conſideration of his plan to a number of eminent coſmogra- 
phers, whom he was accuſtomed to conſult in matters of this kind. 
Theſe men, from mean and intereſted views, ſtarted innumerable objections, 
and aſked many captious queſtions, on purpoſe to betray Columbus into a 
full explanation of his ſyſtem. Having done this, they adviſed the king 
to diſpatch a veſlel, ſecretly, in order to attempt the propoſed diſcovery, 
by following exactly the courſe which Columbus had pointed out. John, 
forgetting on this occaſion the ſentiments becoming a monarch, meanly 
adopted their perfidious counſel, 

Upon diſcovering this diſhonourable tranſaction, Columbus, with an 
indignation natural to a noble and ingenious mind, quitted the kingdom, 
and landed in Spain in 1484. 

Here he preſented his ſcheme, in perſon, to Ferdinand and Iſabella, who 
at that time governed the united kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon. They 
injudiciouſly ſubmitted it to the examination of unſkilful judges, who ig- 
norant of the principles on which Columbus founded his theory, rejected 

it as abſurd, upon the credit of a maxim under which the unenterpriling, 
in every age, ſhelter themſelves, That it is preſumptuous in any perſon, 
« to ſuppoſe that he alone poſſeſſes knowledge, ſuperior to all the reſt of 
« mankind united.” They maintained, likewiſe, that if there were really 
any ſuch countries as Columbus pretended, they would not have remained 
ſo long concealed ; nor would the wiſdom and ſagacity of former ages have 
left the glory of this diſcovery to an obſcure Genoeſe pilot. 

Meanwhile, Columbus, who had experienced the uncertain iſſue of ap- 
plications to kings, had taken the precaution of ſending into England his 
brother Bartholomew, to whom he had fully communicated his ideas, to 
negociate the matter with Henry VII. On his voyage to England, he 
fell into the hands of pirates, who {tripped him of every thing, and detained 
him a priſoner ſeveral years. At length he made his eſcape, and arrived at 
London in extreme indigence, where he employed himfelt ſome time in ſell- 
ing maps. With his gains he purchaſed a decent dreſs ; and in perſon pre- 
{ented to the king the propoſals which his brother had entruſted to his 
management. Notwithſtanding Henry's exceſſive caution and parſimony, 
he received the propoſals of Columbus with more approbation than any 
monarch to whom they had been preſented. 

After ſeveral unſucceſsful applications to other European powers of 
leſs note, he was induced, by the intreaty and interpoſition of Perez a man 
of conſiderable learning, and of ſome credit with queen Iſabella, to apply 
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again to the court of Spain. This application, after much warm debate 
and ſeveral mortifying repulſes, proved ſncceſsful ; not however, with- 
out the molt vigorous and perlevering exertions of Qinatanilla and San- 
tangel, two vigilant and diſcerning patrons of Columbus, whoſe meritori- 
ous zeal in promoting this grand deſign, eutitles their names to an honour- 
able place in hiſtory. It was however, to Queen Iſabella, the munifi- 
cent Patroneſs of his noble and generous detigns, that Columbus ultimately 
owed his ſucceſs. * 

Having thus obtained the aſſiſtance of the court, a ſquadron of three 
ſmall veſſels was fitted out, victualled for twelve months, and furniſhed 
with ninety men. The whole expence did not exceed g. 4000. Of this 
ſquadron Columbus was appointed admiral. 

On the 2d of Auguſt, 1492, he left Spain in the preſence of a crowd 
of ſpectators, who united their ſupplications to Heaven for his ſucceſs. He 
ſteered directly for tur Canary lands, where he arrived and refitted, as 
well as he could, his crazy and ill appuinte] fleet. Hence he ſailed, Sep- 
tember 6th, a due weſtern courſe into an unknown occan. 

Columbus now found a thouſand untoreſeen hardſhips to encounter, 
which demanded all hjs judgment, fortitude and addreſs to ſurmount. Be- 
fides the difficulties, unavoidable from the nature of his undertaking, he 
had to ſtruggle with thoſe which aroſe from the ignorance and timidity of 


the people under his con,mand. On the 14th of September he was aſto- 


niſhed to find that the ma gnetic needle in their compaſs, did not point ex- 
actly to the polar tar, buy varied toward the weſt ; and as they proceeded, 
this variation increaſed. I his new phenomenon filled the companions of 
Columbus with terror. Nat ure itſeif ſeemed to have ſuttained a change; 
and the only guide they had \'ctt, to point them to the ſafe retreat from an 
unbounded and trackleſs oceari, was about to fail them. Columbus, with 
no leſs quickneſs than ingenvii'y, aſſigned a reaton for this appearance, 
which though it did not ſati\'y himſelf, ſeemed ſo plauſible to them, 
that it diſpelled their fears, or fenced their murmurs. 

The ſailors, always diſcontentad, and alarmed at their diſtance from 
land, ſeveral times mutinied, threatened once to throw their admiral over- 
board, and repeatedly inſiſted on his returning. Columbus, on theſe try- 
ing occalions, diſplayed all that cool .deliberation, prudence, ſoothing ad- 
dreſs and firmneſs, which were neceſſi ry for a perſon engaged in a diſco- 
very, the moſt intereſting to the world of any ever undertaken by man. 

It was on the 11th of October, 1492, at ten o'clock in the evening, that 
Columbus, from the fore-caſtle, deſeried a light. At two o'clock next morn- 
ing, Roderic Triana diſcovered land. The joyful tidings were quickly 
communicated to the other ſhips. The morning light confirmed the report; 
and the ſeveral crews immediately began Te Deum, as a hyma of thankſ- 
giving to God, and mingled their praiſes with tears of joy, and tranſports 
of congratulation, Columbus, richly dreſſed, with a drawn ſword in his 
hand, was the firſt European who ſet foot. in the New World which he had 
diſcovered. The iſland on which he thus firſt landed, he called St. Sal- 
vador. It is one of that large cluſter of aflands, known by the name of 
the Lucaya or Bahama Ifles. He aftervwards touched at ſeveral of the 
iſlands in the ſame cluſter, enquiring every where for gold, which he 

thought 
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thought was the only object of commerce worthy his attention. In ſteering 
ſouthward he diſcovered the iſlands of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, abounding in 
all the neceſſaries of life, and inhabited by a humane and hoſpitable people. 

On his return he was overtaken with a ſtorm, which had nearly proved 
fatal to his ſhips and their crews. At a crifis when all was given up for 
loſt, Columbus preſence of mind enough to retire into his cabin, and 
to write upon parchment a ſhort account of his voyage. This he wrapped 
in an oiled cloth, which he incloſed in a cake of wax, put it into a tight 
caſk, and threw it into the ſea, in hopes that ſome fortunate accident might 
preſerve a depoſit of ſo much importance to the world. He arrived at 
Palos in Spain, whence he had failed the year before, on the 15th of 
March, 1493. He was welcomed with all the acclamations which the 
populace are ever ready to beſtow on great and glorious characters and 
the court received him with marks of the greateſt reſpect. 

In September of this year, (1493) Columbus ſailed upon his ſecond 
voyage to America ; during the performance of which, he diſcovered the 
iſlands of Dominga, Marigalante, Gaudelupe, Montſerrat, Antigua, Porto 
Rico and Jamaica; and returned to Spain in 14906. 

In 1498 he failed a third time for America; and on the 1ſt of Auguſt 
diſcovered the ConTinxnT. He then coaſted along weſtward, making 
other diſcoveries for 200 leagues, to Cape Vela, from which he croſſed 
over to Hiſpaniola, where he was ſeized bya new Spaniſh Governor, and 
ſent home in chains. 

In 1502 Columbus made his fourth voyage to Hiſpaniola ; thence he 
went over to the Continent—diſcovered the bay of Honduras; thence 
ſailed along the main ſhore eaſterly 200 leagues, to Cape Gracias a Dios, 
Veragua, Porto Bello and the Gulf of Darien. 

The jealous and avaricious Spaniards, not immediately receiving thoſe 
golden advanteges which they had promiſed, and loſt to the feelings of 
humanity and gratitude, ſuffered their efteem and admiration of Columbus 
to degenerate into 1gnoble envy, 

The latter part of his life was made wretched by the cruel perſecutions 
of his enemies. Queen Iſabelle, his friend and patroneſs, was no longer 
alive to afford him relief. He ſought redreſs from Ferdinand, but in vain. 
Diſguſted with the ingratitude of a monarch, whom he had ſerved with 
ſo much fidelity and ſucceſs, exhauſted with hardſhips, and broken with 
the infirmities which theſe brought upon him, Columbus ended his active 
and uſeful life at Valladolid, on the 2oth of May, 1506, in the 59th year 
of his age. He died with a compoſure of mind ſuited to the maguanimity 
which diſtinguiſhed his character, and with ſentiments of piety becoming 
that tupreme reſpect for religion which he manifeſted in every occurence of 
his life. He was grave—though courteous in his deportment, circumſpe& 
in his words and actions, irreproachable in his morals, and exemplary in all 
the duties of his religion. The courts of Spain were ſo juſt to his memory, 
notwithſtanding their ingratitude towards him during his life, that they 
buried him magnificently in the Cathedral of Seville, and erected a tomb 
over him with this inſcription, 

Corunzus has given a New WokrLD 
To the Kixopons of CasTiLe and Lox. 


Among 
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Among other adventurers to the New World in purſuit of Gold, was 
Americus Veſpucius, a Florentine gentleman, whom Ferdinand had a 
pointed to draw fea charts, and to whom he had given the title of chief 
pilot. This man accompanied Ojeda, an enterprizing Spaniſh adventurer, 
to America; and having with much art, and ſome degree of elegance, 
drawn up an amuſing biſtory of his voyage, he publiſhed it to the world. 
It circulated rapidly, and was read with admiration. In his narrative he 
had infinuated that the glory of having firſt diſcovered the continent in 
the New World, belonged to him. This was in part believed, and the 
country began to he called after the name of its ſuppoſed firſt diſcoverer. 
The unaccountable caprice of mankind has perpetuated the error; ſo that 
now, by the univerſal conſent of all nations, this new quarter of the globe 
is called America. The name of Americus has ſupplanted that of Co- 
Inmbus, and mankind are left to regret an act of injuſtice, which, having 
been ſanctioned by time, they can never redreſs. 
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BOUNDARIES and EXTENT. 


HE Continent of America, of the diſcovery of which a ſuccin& 
account has jult been given, extends from Cape Horn, the ſouthern 
extremity of the Continent iv latitude 56 ſouth, to the north pole; and 
ſpreads between the 40th degree eaſt, and the 100th degree weſt longi- 
tude from Philadelphia. It is nearly ten thouſand miles in length from 
north to ſouth ; its mean breadth has never been aſcertained. This ex- 
tenſive continent lies between the Pacific Occean on the weſt, and the At- 
lantic on the eaſt. It is ſaid to contain upwards 14,000,000 ſquare 
miles. 72 
Climate, Soil, and Productions.] In regard to each of theſe, America has 
all the varicties which the earth affords. It ſtretches through the whole 


width of the five zones, and feels the hcat and cold of two ſummers and 


two winters in every year. Moſt of the animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions which the eaſtern continent affords, are found here; and many 
that are peculiar to America. | 

Rivers. ] This continent is watered by ſome of the largeſt rivers in 
the world. The principal of theſe, are Rio de la Plata, the Amazon and 
Oronoke in South America—The Miſſiſſippi and St. Lawrence in North- 
America 
Gulf. ] The Gulf or Bay of Mexico, lying in the form of a baſon be- 
tween North and South America, and opening to the eaſt, is conjectured by 


ſome, to have been formerly land; and that the conftant attrition of the 


waters of the Gulf Stream, has worn it to its preſent form. The water 
in the Gulf of Mexico is ſaid to be many yards higher, than on the 

weſtern ſide of the continent in the Pacific Occean. 
Gulf Stream. ] The Gulf Stream is a remarkable current in the Ocean, 
of a circular form, beginning on the coalt of Africa, in the climates 9 
the 
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the trade winds blow weſterly, thence running acroſs the Atlantic, and 
bet wen the iſlands of Cuba and South America into the Bay of Mexico, 
from which it finds a paſſage between Cape Florida and the Bahama Iſlands, 
and runs north-eaſterly along the American coaſt to Newfoundland; thence 
to the European ccait, and along the coaſt ſoutherly till it meets the trade 
winds. It is about 75 miles from the ſhores of the ſouthern ſtates. The 
diſtaace increaſes as you proceed northward. The width of the ſtream is 
about 40 or 50 miles, widening toward the north, and its common rapi- 
dity three miles an hour. A north-eaſt wind narrows the ſtream, renders it 
more rapid, and drives 1t nearer the coaſt ; north-welt and weſt winds have 
a contrary effect. 


Mountains.] The Andes in South America, ſtretch along the Pacific 
Ocean from the Iſthmus of Darien, to the Straits of Magellan, 4300 
miles. The height of Chimborazo, the moſt elevated point in this vaſt 
chain of mountains, is 20, 280 feet; above 5000 feet higher than any 
other mountain in the known world. 

North America, though an uneven country, has no remarkably high 
mountains. The moſt conſiderable, are thoſe known under the general 
name of the A!l:gany Mountains: Theſe ſtretch along in many broken 


F - ridges under different names, from Hudſon's River to Georgia. The 


Ardes and the Allegany Mountains are probably the fame range, interrupted 
by the Gulf of Mexico. It hath been conjectured that the Weſt India 
iſlands were formerly united with each other, and formed a part of the 
continent, connecting North and South America. Their preſent diſ- 
jointed ſituation is ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by the trade winds. 
It is well known that they produce a ſtrong and continual current from 
eaſt to weft, which by beating againſt the continent for a long courſe of 
years, mult produce ſurpriſing alterations, and may have produced ſuch 
an effect as has been ſuppoſed. 


Number of Inhabitants.) It has been ſuppoſed that there are 160 millions 
of inhabitants in America. It is believed, however, that this account is 
exaggerated at leaſt one half. This number is compoſed of Indians, Ne- 
groes, Mulattoes, and ſome of almoſt every nation in Europe. 


Aborigines.) The characteriſtical features of the Indians of America, 
are, a very {mall forchead covered with hair from the extremities to the 
middle of the eyebrows. They have little black eyes, a thin noſe, ſmall 
and bending towards the upper lip. The countenance broad; the fea- 
tures coarſe, the ears large and far from the face; their hair very black, 
lank and coarſe. Their limbs ſmall but well turned; the body tall, 
ſtrait, of a copper colour, and well proportioned ; ſtrong and active, but. 
not fitted for much labour. Their faces ſmooth and free from beard, 
owing to a cuſtom among them of pulling it out by the roots. Their 
countenances at firſt view appear mild and innocent, but upon a critical 
inſpection, they diſcover ſomething wild, diſtruſtful and ſullen. They 
are dextrous with their bows and arrows; fond of adorniug themſelves 
with ſtrings of beads and ſhells about their necks, and plates in their 
ears and noſes. In ſummer they go almoſt naked ; but in winter th 
cover themſelves with the ſkins of beaſts taken in hunting, which is their 
principal employment. They many times torture their priſoners in the 
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moſt ſhocking and cruel manner; generally ſcalp them, and ſometimes 
broil and eat them A great part of the Aborigines of America are groſs 
idolaters, and worſhip the ſun, moon, and ſtars. It is the opinion of 
many learned men, ſupported by ſeveral well eſtabliſhed facts, that the 
Indians of America are remains of the ten tribes of Iſrael, and that they 
came to this continent in the manner hereafter mentioned. 

Society among ſavages is extremely rude. 'The improvement of the 
talents which nature has given them, is of courſe proportionably ſmall. 
It is the genius of a ſavage to act from the impulſe of preſent paſſion. 
They have neither foreſight nor diſpoſition to form complicated arrange- 
ments with reſpect to their future conduct. This, however, is not to be 
aſcribed to any defect in their natural genius, but to their ſtate of ſociety, 
which affords few objects for the diſplay either of their literary or politi- 
cal abilities. In all their warlike enterprizes they are led by perſuaſion. 
Their ſociety allows of no compulſion. What civilized nations enforce 
upon their ſubjects by compuliory meaſures, they effect by their eloquence ; 
hence the foundation of thoſe maſterly ſtrokes of oratory, which have 
been exhibited at their treaties ; ſome of. which equal the moſt finiſhed 
pieces that have been produced by the moſt eminent ancient or modern 
orators. 

As a ſpecimen, take the following from Mr. Jefferſon's notes on Vir- 
ginia, * I may challenge the whole orations of Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
and of any more eminent orator, if Europe has furniſhed more eminent, 
to produce a ſingle paſſage, ſuperior to the ſpeech of Logan, a Mingo 
chief, to Lord Dunmore, when governor of this ſtate. And, as a teſti- 
mony of their talents in this line, I beg leave to introduce it, firſt ſtating 
the incidents neceſſary for underſtanding it. In the ſpring of the year 
1774, a robbery and murder were committed on an inhabitant of the 
frontiers of Virginia, by two Indians of the Shawanee tribe. The neigh- 
bouring whites, aceording to their cuſtom, undertook to puniſh this out- 
rage in a ſummary way. Col. Creſap, a man infamous for the many 
murders he had committed on thoſe much injured people, collected a party, 
and proceeded down the Kanhaway in queſt of vengeance. Unfortunately 
a canoe of women and children, with one man only, was ſeen coming 
from the oppoſite ſhore, unarmed, and unſuſpeCting an hoſtile attack from 
the whites. Creſap and his party concealed themſelves on the bank of 
the river, and the moment the canoe reached the ſhore, ſingled out their 
objects, and, at one fire, killed every perſon in it. This happened to be 
the family of Logan, who had long been diſtinguiſhed as a friend of the 
whites. This unworthy return provoked his vengeance. He accordingly 
ſignalized himſelf in the war which enſued. In the autumn of the 
ſame year, a deciſive battle was fought at the mouth of the Great Kanha- 
way, between the collected forces of the Shawances, Mingoes, and Dela— 
wares, and a detachment of the Virginia militia, The Indians were de- 
feated, and ſued for peace. Logan however diſdained to be ſeen among 
the ſuppliants. But, leſt the fincerity of a treaty ſhould be diſtruſted, 
from which ſo diſtinguiſhed a chief abſented himſelf, he ſent by a meſſen- 
ger the following ſpeech to be delivered to Lord Dunmore. 

« I appeal to any white man to ſay, if ever he entered Logan's cabin 
hungry, and he gave him not meat ; if ever he came cold and naked, and 
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he clothed him not. During the courſe of the laſt long and bloody war, 
Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was m 
love for the whites, that my countrymen pointed as they paſſed, and ſaid, 
« Logan is the friend of white men.“ I had even thought to have lived 
with yon, but for the injuries of one man. Col. Creſap, the laſt ſpring, 
in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not 
ſparing even my women and children. "There runs not a drop of my 
blood in the veins of any living creature. This called on me for revenge. 
I have ſought it: I have killed many: I have fully glutted my ven- 
geance. For my country, I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not 
harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel to fave his life. Who is there to mourn for 
Logan ?—Not one.” | 

Of their bravery and addreſs in war they have given us multiplied 
proofs. No people in the world have higher notions of military honour 
than the Indians. The fortitude, the calmneſs, and even cxultation which 
they manifelt wiiile under the extremeſt torture, is in part owing to their 
ſavage inſenſibility, but more to their exalted ideas of military glory, and 
their rude notions of future happineſs, which they believe they ſhall for- 
feit by the leaſt manifeitation of fear, or uneaſineſs, under their ſufferings. 
They are ſincere in their freindſhips, but bitter and determined in their 
reſeatments, and often purſue their enemies ſeveral hundred miles through 
th: woods, ſurmounting every difficulty, in order to be revenged. In 
their public councils they obſerve the greateſt decorum. In the foremoſt 
rank fit the old men, who are the counſellors, then the warriors, and next 
the women and children. As they keep no records, it is the buſineſs of 
the women to notice every thing that pailes, to imprint it on their memo- 
ries, and tell it to their children. They are, in ſhort, the records of the 
council; and with ſurpriſing exactneſs, preſerve the ſtipulations of trea- 
ties entered into a hundred years back. Their kindneſs and hoſpitality 
is ſcarcely equalled by any civilized nation. Their politeneſs in conver- 
ſation is even carried to excels, fince it does not allow them to contradict 
any thing that is aſſerted in their preſence. In ſhort there appears to be 
much truth in Dr. Fanklin's obſervation, « We call them ſavages, be- 
cauſe their manncrs differ from ours, which we think the perfection of 
civility ; they think the ſame of theirs.”? 


The fi peopling of America.] It has long been a queſtion among the 
curious, how America was firſt peopled. Various have been the theories 
and ſpeculations of ingenious men upon this ſubject. Dr. Robertſon® 
has recapitulated and canvaſſed the molt probable of theſe theories, and 
the reſult is, 

I. That America was not peopled by any nation from the ancient con- 
tinent, which had made any conſiderable progreſs in civilization; becauſe 
when Ameriea was firſt diſcovered, its inhabitants were unacquainted with 
the neceſſary arts of life, which are the firit eſſays of the human mind to- 
ward improvement; and if they had ever been acquainted with them, 
for iuſtance with the plow, the loom, and the forge, their utility would 
have been ſo great, and obvious, that it is impoſſible they ſhould have 
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been loſt. Therefore the anceſtors of the firſt ſettlers in America were 
uncivilized and unacquainted with the neceſſary arts of life. 

II. America could not have been peopled by any colony from the more 
ſouthern nations of the ancient continent; becauſe none of the rude tribes 
of theſe parts poſſeſſed enterprize, ingenuity, or power ſufficient to under- 
take ſuch a diſtant voyage; but more eſpecially, becauſe, that in all Ame- 
rica there is not an animal, tame or wild, which properly belongs to the 
warm or temperate countries of the eaſtern continent. The firſt care of 
the Spaniards, when they ſettled in America, was to ſtock it with all the 
domeſtic animals of Europe, The firſt ſettlers of Virginia and New 
England, brought over with them horſes, cattle, ſheep, &c. Hence it 
is obvious that the people who firſt ſettled in America, did not originate 
from thoſe countries where theſe animals abound, otherwiſe, having been 
accuſtomed to their aid, they would have ſuppoſed them neceſſary to the 
improvement, and even ſupport of civil ſociety. 

IIL. Since the animals in the northern regions of America correſpond 
with thoſe found in Europe in the. ſame latitudes, while thoſe in the tro- 
pical regions are indigenous, and widely different from thoſe which in- 
habit the correſponding regions on the eaſtern continent, it is more than 
probable that all the original American animals were of thoſe kinds which 
inhabit northerrf regions only, and that the two continents, towards the 
northern extremity, are ſo nearly united as that theſe animals might paſs 
from one to the other. 

IV. It having been eſtabliſhed beyond a doubt, by the diſcoveries of Capt. 
Cook in his laſt voyage, that at Kamſtatla, in about latitude 66m north, 
the continents of Aſia and America are ſeparated by a ftrait only 18 miles 
wide, and that the inhabitants on each continent are ſimilar, and fre- 
quently paſs and repaſs in canoes from one continent to the other; from 
theſe and other circumſtances it is rendered highly probable that Ame- 
rica was firſt peopled from the north-eaſt parts of Aſia. But ſince the 
Eſquimaux Indians are manifeſtly a ſeparate ſpecies of men, diſtinct from 
all the nations of the American Continent, in language, in diſpoſition, 
and in habits of life; and in all theſe reſpects bear a near reſemblance to 
the northern Europeans, it is believed that the Eſquimaux Indians emi- 
grated from the north-weſt parts of Europe. Several circumſtances con- 
firm this belief. As early as the ninth century the Norwegians diſcovered 
Greenland, and planted colonies there. The communication with that 
country, after long interruption, was renewed in the laſt century. Some 
Lutherian and Moravian miſſionaries, prompted by zeal for propagating 
the Chriſtian faith, have ventured to ſettle in this frozen region. From 
them we learn, that the north-weſt coaſt of Greenland is ſeparated from 
America but by a very narrow ſtrait, if ſeparated at all; and that the 
Eſquimaux of America perfectly reſemble the Greenlauders in their aſ- 
pe, dreſs, mode of living, and probably language. By theſe deciſive 
facts, not only the conſanguinity of the Eſquimaux and Greenlanders is 
eſtabliſhed, but the poſſibility of peopling America from the north-weit 
parts of Europe. On the whole it appears rational to conclude, that the 
progenitors of all the American nations, from Cape Horn to the ſouthern 
limits of Labrador, from the ſimilarity of their aſpect, colour, &c. mi- 
zrated from the north-caſt parts of Aſa : and that the nations that inhabit 
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Labrador, Eſquimaux, and the parts adjacent, from their unlikeneſs to 
the reſt of the American nations, and their reſemblance to the northern 
Europeans, came over from the north-weſt parts of Europe. 

Having given a ſummary account of America in general ; of its firſt 
diſcovery by Columbus, its extent, rivers, mountains, &c. of the Abori- 
gines, and of the firſt peopling this continent, we ſhall next turn our at- 
tention to the diſcovery and ſettlement of North America. 


n 


A Summary Account of tbe firſt Discoverits and SETTLEMENTS of 
NorTH AMERICA, arranged in Chronological Order. 


ORTH AMERICA was diſcovered in the reign of Henry VII. 
N a period when the Arts and Sciences had made very conſiderable 
progreſs in Europe. Many of the firſt adventurers were men of genius 
and learning, and were careful to preſerve authentic records of ſuch of 
their proceedings as would be intereſting to poſterity. Theſe records 
afford ample documents for American hiſtorians. Perhaps no people on 
the globe ean trace the hiſtory of their origin and progreſs with ſo much 
preciſion as the inhabitants of North America ; particularly that part of 
them who inhabit the territory of the United States. 
The fame which Columbus had acquired by his firſt diſcoveries on this 
weſtern continent, {pread through Europe, and inſpired many with 
1496 the ſpirit of enterprize. As early as 1496, four years only after 
the firſt diſcovery of America, John Cabot, a Venetian, obtained 


a commiſſion from Henry VII. to diſcover unknown lands and annex 


them to the crown. 

In the ſpring he ſailed from England with two ſhips, carrying with 
him his three ſons. In this voyage, which was intended for China, he 
fell in with the north ſide of Terra Labrador, and coaſted northerly as 
far as the 67th degree of latitude. 

1497-] The next year he made a ſecond voyage to America with his 
ſon Sebaſtian, who afterwards proceeded in the diſcoveries which his fa- 
ther had begun. On the 24th of June he diſcovered Bonaviſta, on the 
north-eaſt fide of Newfoundland. Before his return he traverſed the coalt 
from Davis's Straits to Cape Florida. 

1502.] Sebaſtian Cabot was this year at Newfoundland; and on his 
return carried three of the natives of that iſland to Henry VII. 

1513. In the ſpring of i513, John Ponce failed from Porto Rico 
northerly, and diſcovered the continent of 30? 8 north latitude. He 
landed in April, a ſeaſon when the country around was covered with ver- 
dure, and in full bloom. This circumſtance induced him to call the 
country FLokiDa, which, for many years, was the common name for 
North and South America. . | 

1516.] In 1516, Sir Sebaſtian Cabot and Sir Thomas Fert explored 
the coaft as far as Brazil in South America. | 

This vaſt extent of country, the coaſt whereof was thus explored, re- 
mained unclaimed and unſettled by any European power, (except by the 
Spaniards in South America) for almoſt a century from the time of its 
diſcovery 
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1524] It was not till the year 1524 that France attempted diſcoveries 
on the American coaſt. Stimulated by his enterprizing neighbours, 
Francis I. who poſſeſſed a great and active mind, ſent John Verrazano, 
a Florentine, to America, for the purpoſe of making diſcoveries. He 
traverſed the coaſt from latitude 289 to 50” north. In a ſecond voyage, 
ſome time after, he was loſt. 

1525.] The next year Stephen Gomez, the firft Spaniard who came 
upon the American coaſt for diſcovery, ſailed from Groyn in Spain, to 
Cuba and Florida, thence northward to Cape Razo, in latitude 46” north, 
in ſearch of a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. 

1534-] In the ſpring of 1534, by the direction of Francis I. a fleet 
was fitted out at St. Malo's in France, with deſign to make diſcoveries 
in America, The command of this fleet was given to James Cartier. 
He arrived at Newfoundland in May of this year. Thence he ſailed 
northerly ; and on the day of the feſtival of St. Lawrence, he found him- 
ſelf in about latitude 48“ zo north, in the midſt of a broad gulf, which 
he named St. Lawrence. He gave the fame name to the river which 
empties into it. In this voyage, he ſailed as far north as latitude 519, 
expecting in vain to find a paſſage to China. 

1535. The next year he failed up the river St. Lawrence 300 leagues 
to the great and ſwift Fall. He called the country New France; built 
a fort in which he ſpent the winter, and returned in the following ſpring 
to France. 

1542.] In 1542, Francis la Roche, Lord of Robewell, was ſent to 
Canada, by the French king, with three ſhips and 200 men, women and 
children. They wintered here in a fort which they had built, and re- 
turned in the ſpring. About the year 1550, a large number of adven- 
turers ſailed for Canada, but were never after heard of. In 1598, the 
king of France commiſſioned the Marquis de la Roche to conquer Cana- 
da, and other countries not poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince. We do net 
learn, however, that la Roche ever attempted to execute his commiſſion, 
or that any further attempts were made to ſettle Canada during this 
century. | 

J On the 12th of May, 1539, Ferdinand de Soto, with 900 men, 
beſides ſeamen, ſailed from Cuba, having for his object the conqueſt of 
Florida. On the 3oth of May he arrived at Spirito Santo, from whence 
he travelled northward 450 leagues from the fea. Here he diſcovered a 

river a quarter of a mile wide and 19 fathoms deep, on the bank 
1542 of which he died and was buried, May 1542, aged 42 years. 
1543 Alverdo his ſucceſſor built ſeven brigantines, and the year fol- 

lowing embarked upon the river. In 17 days he proceeded 
down the river 400 leagues, where he judged it to be 15 leagues wide. 
From the largeneſs of the river at the place of his embarkation, he con- 
cluded its ſource muſt have been at leaſt 400 leagues above, ſo that the 
whole length of the river in his opinion muſt have been more than 800 
leagues. As he paſſed down the river, he found it opened by two mouths 
into the gulf of 3 Theſe circumſtances led us to conclude, that 
this river, ſo early diſcovered, was the one which we now call the Mi/- 
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Fan. 6, 1549.] This year king Henry VII. granted a penſion for 
life to Sebaſtian Cabot, in conſideration of the important ſervices he had 
rendered to the kingdom by his diſcoveries in America. 

1562. ] The admiral of France, Chatillon, early in this year, ſent out 
a fleet under the command of John Ribalt. He arrived at Cape Francis 
on the coaſt of Florida, near which, on the firſt of May, he diſcovered 
and entered a river which he called May river. It is more than probable 
that this river is the ſame which we now call St. Mary's, which forms a 
part of the ſouthern boundary of the United States. As he coaſted north- 
ward he diſcovered eight other rivers, one of which he called Port Royal, 
and failed up it ſeveral leagues. On one of the rivers he built a fort 
and called it Charles, in which he left a colony under the direction of 

Captain Albert. The ſeverity of Albert's meaſures excited a 
1564 mutiny, in which, to the ruin of the colony, he was ſlain. Two 

years after, Chatillon ſent Rene Laudonier, with three ſhips, to 
Florida. In June he arrived at the river May, on which he built a fort, 
and, in honour to his king, Charles IX. he called it CAROLIxA. 

In Auguſt, this year, Capt. Ribalt arrived at Florida the ſecond time, 
with a fleet of ſeven veſſels to recruit the colony, which, two years before, 
he had left under the direction of the unfortunate Capt. Albert. 

The September following, Pedro Melandes, with fix Spaniſh ſhips, 
purſued Ribalt up the river on which he had ſettled, and overpowering 
him in numbers, cruelly maſſacred him and his whole company. Melen- 
des, having in this way taken poſſeſſion of the country, built three forts, 
and left them garriſoned with 1200 ſoldiers. Laudonier and his colony 
on May River, receiving information of the fate of Ribalt, took the 
alarm and eſcaped to France. 

1567.] A fleet of three ſhips was this year ſent from France to Florida 
under the command of Dominique de Gourges. The object of this ex- 
pedition was to diſpoſſeſs the Spaniards of that part of Florida which 

they had cruelly and unjuſtifiably ſeized three years before. He 
1568 arrived on the coaſt of Florida, April 1568, and ſoon after made 

a ſucceſsful attack upon the forts. The recent cruelty Melendes 
and his company excited revenge in the breaſt of Gourges, and rouſed 
the unjuſtifiable principle of retaliation. He took the forts ; put moſt of 
the Spaniards to the ſword ; and having burned and demoliſhed all their 
fortreſſes, returned to France. During the fifty years next after this 
event, the French enterprized no ſettlements in America. 

1576.] Capt. Frobiſher was ſent this year to find out a north weſt 
paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies. The firft land which he made on the coaſt was 
a Cape, which, in honour to the queen, he called 2neen Elizabeth's Foreland. 
In coaſting northerly he diſcovered the ſtraits which bear his name. He 
proſecuted his ſearch for a paſſage into the weſtern ocean till he was pre- 
vented by the ice, and then returned to England. 

1579.] In 1579, Sir Humphrey Gilbert obtained a patent from queen 
Elizabeth, for lands not yet poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince, provided 

he would take poſſeſſion within fix years. With this eacourage- 

1583 ment he ſailed for America, and on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1583, an- 
chored in Conception Bay. Afterwards he diſcovered and took 
poſſeſſion of St. John's Harbour, and the country ſouth. In purſuing hi- 
diſcoverie 
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diſcoveries he loſt one of his ſhips on the ſhoals of Sablon, and on his 
return home, a ſtorm overtook him, in which he was unfortunately loſt, 
and the intended ſettlement was prevented. 

1584 ] This year two patents were granted by queen Elizabeth, one 
to Adrian Gilbert, (Feb. 6.) the other to Sir Walter Raleigh, for lands 
not poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince. By the direction of Sir Walter, 
two ſhips were fitted and ſent out, under the command of Philip Amidas, 
and Arthur Barlow. In July they arrived on the coaſt, and anchored in 
a harbour ſeven leagues weſt of the Roanoke. On the 13th of July, 
they, in a formal manner, took poſſeſſion of the country, and, in honour 


of their virgin queen Elizabeth, they called it Virginia. Till this time 


the country was known by the general name of Florida, After this 
VirGin1a became the common name for all North America. 

1585.] The next year, Sir Walter Raleigh ſent Sir Richard Greenville 
to America, with ſeven ſhips. He arrived at Wococon Harbour in June. 
Having ſtationed a colony of more than an hundred people at Roanoke, 
under the direction of Capt. Ralph Lane, he coaſted north-eaſterly as far 
as Cheſapeck Bay, and returned to England. 

The colony under Capt. Lane endured extreme hardſhips, and muſt 
have periſhed, had not Sir Francis Drake fortunately returned to Vir- 
ginia, and carried them to England, after having made ſeveral conqueſts 
for the queen in the Weſt Indies and other places. 

A fortnight after, Sir Richard Greenville arrived with new recruits; 
and. although he did not find the colony which he had before left, and 
knew not but they had periſhed, he had the raſhneſs to leave 50 men at 
the lane place. | | 

I587.] The year following, Sir Walter ſent another company to Vir- 
ginia, under Governor White, with a charter and twelve aſſiſtants. In 
July he arrived at Roanoke. Not one of the ſecond company remained. 
He determined, however, to riſque a third colony. Accordingly he left 
115 people at the old ſettlement, and returned to England. 

This year (Aug. 13) Manteo was baptized in Virginia. He was the 
firſt native Indian who recieved that ordinance in that part of America. 
On the 18th of Auguſt, Mrs. Dare was delivered of a daughter, whom 
ſhe called VIRGIN IA. She was the firſt Engliſh child that was born 
in North America. 

1550.] In the year 1590, Governor White came over to Virginia 
with ſupplies and recruits for his colony; but, to his great grief, not a 
man was to be found. They had all miſerably famiſhed with hunger, or 
were maſſacreed by the Indians. 

1602. ] In the ſpring of this year, Bartholomew Goſnold, with 32 
perſons, made a voyage to Nofth Virginia, and diſcovered and gave 
names to Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard, and Elizabeth Iflands, and to 
Dover Cliff. Elizabeth Iſland was the place which they fixed for their 
ſettlement. But the courage of thoſe who were to have tarried, failing, 
they all went on board and returned to England. All the attempts to ſet- 
tle this continent which were made by the Dutch, French, and Engliſh, 
from its diſcovery to the preſent time, a period of 110 years, proved in- 
effectual. The Spaniards only, of all the European nations, had been 
ſucceſsful. There is no account of there having been one European 

family, 
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1 family, at this time, in all the vaſt extent of coaſt from Florida to Green- 
land. 
| * 603.] Martin Pring and William Brown were this year ſent by Sir 

Walter Raleigh, with two ſmall veſſels, to make diſcoveries in North Vir- 
winia, They came upon the coaſt which was broken with a multitude of 
= ;0ands, in latitude 439 30“ north. They coaſted ſouthward to Cape Cod 
X Bay; thence round the Cape into a commodious harbour in latitude 41® 
25, where they went aſhore and tarried ſeven weeks, during which time 
they loaded one of their veſſels with ſaſſafras, and returned to England. 

Bartholomew Gilbert, in a voyage to South Virginia, in ſearch of the 
third colony which had been left there by Governor White in 1587, hav- 
ing touched at ſeveral of the Weſt-India Iſlands, landed near Cheſapeek 
Bay, where, in a ſkirmiſh with the Indians, he and four of his men were 
& unfortunately ſlain. The refit, without any further ſearch for the colony, 
returned to England. 

France, being at this time in a Tate of tranquility in conſequence of 
the edi& of Nantz in favour of the Proteſtants, paſſed by Fenry IV. 
(April 1598) and of the peace with Philip king of Spain and Portugal, 
was induced to purſue her diſcoveries in America. Accordingly the 

king ſigned a patent in favor of De Mons, (1603) of all the country 
| from the 4oth to the 46th degrees of north latitude under the name 
1604 of Acadia. The next year De Mons ranged the coaſt from St. 

Lawrence to Cape Sable, and fo round to Cape Cod. 

1G05.] In May 1605, George's Ifland and Pentecoſt Harbour were 
diſcovered by Capt. Ceorge Weymouth. In May he entered a large 
river in latitude 43% 20', (variation 11% 15' weſt,) which Mr. Prince, 
in his Chronology, ſuppoſes muſt have been Sagadahok ; but from the 
latitude, it was more probably the Piſcataqua. Capt. Weymouth carried 
with him to England five of the natives. 

1606.] In the Spring of this year, James I. by patent, divided Virgi- 
nia into two colonies. 'The ſouthern included all lands between the 34th 
and 41ſt degrees of north latitude. This was ſtyled the firft colony, under 
the name of South Virginia, and was granted to the London Company. 
The northern, called the ſecond colony, and known by the general name 
of North Virginia, included all lands between the 38th and 45th degrees 
north latitude, and was granted to the Plymouth Company. Each of theſe 
colones had a council of thirteen men to govern them. To prevent diſ- 
putes about territory, the colonies were prohibited to plant within an 
hundred miles of each other. There appears to be an inconſiſtency in 
theſe grants, as the lands lying between the 38th and 41ſt degrees, are 
covered by both patents. 

Both the London and Plymouth companies enterprized ſettlements 
within the limits of their reſpective grants. With what ſucceſs will now 
be mentioned. 

Mr. Piercy, brother of the Earl of Northumherland, in the ſervice of 
the London Company, went over with a colony to Virginia, and diſco- 
vered Powhatan, now James River. In the mean time the Plymouth Com- 
pany ſent Capt. Henry Challons in a veſſel of fifty. five tons to plant a co- 
lony in North-Virginia ; but in his voyage he was taken by a Spaniſh 
Acet and carried to Spain. 


[ 1607. 
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1607. ] The London company this ſpring. ſent Capt. Chriſtopher New. 
April 26.] port with three veſſels to South Virginia. On the 26th of 00 9 
he entered Cheſapeck Bay, and landed, and ſoon after gave to the moſt | 

ſouthern point, the name of Cape Henry, which it {till retains, 2 
May 13.) Having elected Mr. Edward Wingfield preſident for the year, | 

they next day lauded all their men, and began a ſettlement on 

James river, at a place which they called James- Town. "This is | * 
June 22.] the firſt town that was ſettled by the Engliſh in North Ame. J 

rica. The June following Capt. Newport ſailed for England,, 
leaving with the preſident one hundred and four perſons. 

Auguſt 22.] In Auguſt died Capt. Bartholomew Goſnold, the firſt | 
projector of this ſettlement, and one of the council. The following Win- : 
ter James-Town was burnt. 4 

During this time the Plymouth company fitted out two ſhips under the 
command of Admiral 8 Gilbert. They ſailed for North Virginia 
on the 31ſt of May, with one . planters, and Capt. George Popham 
for their preſident. They arrived in Auguſt, and ſettled about nine or ten 
leagues to the ſouthward of the mouth of Sagadahok river. A great 
part of the colony, however, diſheartened by the ſeverity of the winter, 
returned to England in December, leaving their preſident, Capt. Popham, 
with only forty;five men. 

It was in the fall of this year that the famous Mr. Robinſon, with part 
of his congregation, who afterwards ſettled at Plymouth in New-Eng- 
land, removed from the North of England to Holland, to avoid the cruel- 
ties of perſecution, and for the ſake of enjoying “ purity of worſhip and 
liberty of conſcience.” 

This year a ſmall company of merchants at Dieppe and St. Malo's 
founded 8 or rather the colony which they ſent, built a few huts 
there, which did not take the form of a town until the reign of Lewis 
XIV. 

1608.] The Sagadahok colony ſuffered incredible hardſhips after the 
departure of their friends in December. In the depth of winter, which 
was extremly cold, their ſtore houſe caught fire and was conſumed, with 
molt of their proviſions and lodgings. Their misfortunes were increaſed, 
ſoon after, by the death of their preſident. Rawley Gilbert was appoint- 
ed to ſucceed him. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Popham made every exertion to keep this colony 
alive by repeatedly ſending them ſupplies. But the circumſtance of his 
death, which happened this year, together with that of preſident Gilbert's 
being called to England to ſettle his affairs, broke up the colony, and 
they all returned with him to England. 

The unfavourable reports which theſe firſt unfortunate adventurers pro- 

gated reſpecting the country, prevented any further attempts to ſettle 
North Virginia for ſeveral years after. 

1609.] The London company, lait year, ſent Capt. Nelſon, with two 
ſhips and one hundred and twenty perſons, to James-Town ; and this 
year Capt. John Smith, afterwards preſident, arrived on the coaſt of South 
Virginia, and by failing up a number of the rivers, diſcovered the interior 
country. In September, Capt. Newport arrived with ſeventy perſons, 
which increaſed the colony to two hundred ſouls, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Robinſon and his congregation, who had ſettled at Amſterdam, 
removed this year to Leyden, where. they remained more than eleven 
years, till a part of them came over to New England. 

The council for South Virginia having reigned their old commiſſion, 
requeſted and obtained a new one; in conſequence of which they appaint- 
ed Sir Thomas Welt, Lord De la War, general of the colony; Sir Tho- 
mas Gates, his lieutenant ;z Sir George Somers, Admiral; Sir Thomas Dale, 
high marſhal ; Sir Ferdinand Wainham, general of the horſe, and Capt. 
Newport, vice-admiral. 

June 8. In June, Sir T. Gates, admirzl Newport, and Sir George 
Somers, with ſeven ſhips and a ketch and pinnace, having five hundred ſouls 
on board, men, women, and children, failed from Falmouth for 
July 24.] South Virginia. In crofling the Bahama Gulf, on the 2qth 
| July, the fleet was overtaken by a violent ſtorm, and ſeparated. 
Your days after, Sir George Somers ran his vellel aſhore on one of the 
Bermudas Iſlands, which, from this circumitance, have been called the 
Somer Iſlands. The people on board, one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, all got ſafe on ſhore, and there remained until the following May. 
The remainder of the fleet arrived at Virginia in Auguſt. The colony 
was now increaſed to five hundred men. Capt. Smith, then pretideat, 
a little before the arrival of the fleet, had been very badly burnt 
means of ſome powder winch had accidentally caught fire. This unfor- 
tunate circumſtance, together with the oppofition he met with from thoſe 
who had lately arrived, induced him to leave the colony and return to 
England, which he accordingly did the laſt of September. Francis Weſt, 
his ſucceſſor in office, ſoon followed him, and George Piercy was cleQed 
preſident. 

1610.] The year following, the South Virginia or London company, 
ſealed a patent to Lord De la War, conſtituting him Governor and Cap- 
tain-General of South-Virginia. He ſoon after embarked for America 
with Capt. Argal and one hundred and fifty men, in three ſhips. 


The unfortunate people, who, the year before, had been ſhipwrecked 


on the Bermudas Iſlands, had employed themſelves during the winter and 
ſpring, under the direction of Sir 'Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, and 
admiral Newport, in building a ſloop to tranſport themſelves to the conti- 
nent. They embarked for. Virginia on the 10th of May, with about one 
hundred and fifty perſons on board, leaving two of their men behind, who 
choſe to ſtay, and landed at James-Town on the 23d of the ſame month. 
Finding the colony, which at the time of Capt. Smith's departure, con- 
ſrited of five hundred ſouls, now reduced to ſixty, and thoſe few in a dif- 
treſſed and wretched ſituation, they with one voice reſolved to return to 
England ; and for this purpoſe, on the 7th of June, the whole colony 
repaired on board their veſſels, broke up the ſettlement, and ſailed down 
the river on their way to their native country. 

Fortunately, Lord De la War, who had embarked for James-Town 
the March before, met them the day after they failed, aad perſuaded them 
to return with him to James-'Fown, where they arrived and landed the 
Loth of June. The government of the colony of right devolved upon 
Lord De la War. From this time we may date the effectual ſettlement of 
Virginia. Its hiſtory, from this period, will be given in its proper place. 

8 
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As early as the year 1608, or 1609, Henry Hudſon, an Engliſhman, 2 the 
under a commiſſion from the king his maſter, diſcovered Long Iſland, BF N- 
New York, and the river which ſtills bears his name, and afterwards {14 


the country, or rather his right, to the Dutch. Their writers, however, 9 Hu 
contend that Hudſon was ſent out by the Eaſt-India company in 1609, to Ini 
diſcover a northwelt paſſage to China ; and that having firſt diſcovered Y aft 
Delaware Bay, he came and penetrated Hudſon's river as far as latitude dat 
43% It is ſaid however that there was a ſale, and that the Engliſh ob. 

jected to it, though for ſome time they neglected to oppoſe the Dutch . m 


tettlement of the country. 8 Nc 

1610.] In 1610, Hudfon ſailed again to this country, then called by 

the Dutch New Netherlands, and four years after, the States-General grant. WM 

ed a patent to ſundry merchants for an excluſive trade on the "I pl 

1614 North river, who the ſame year, (1614) built a fort on the weſt fide WF ve 

near Albany. From this time we- may date the ſettlement of New. BR 

York, the hiſtory of which will be annexed to a deſcription of the State. 

| Conception Bay, on the Iſland of Newfoundland, was ſettled in the 

| year 1610, by about forty planters under governor John Guy, to whom I 

king James had given a patent of incorporation. 5 

Champlain, a Frenchman, had begun a ſettlement at Quebec, 1608. 

St. Croix, Mount Manſel, and Port Royal were ſettled about the ſame th, 
time. Theſe ſettlements remained undiſturbed till 1613, when the Vir- 

ginians, hearing that the French had ſettled within their limits, ſent Capt. A 

Argal to diſlodge them. For this purpoſe he failed to Sagadahok, took of 
their forts at Mount Manſel, St. Croix, and Port Royal, with their veſſels, 

ordnance, cattle, and proviſions, and carried them to James-Town in 3 


| Virginia. uebec was left in poſſeſſion of the French. : * 
| 1614.] This year Capt. John Smith, with two ſhips and forty-five men 
and boys, made a voyage to North Virginia, to make experiments upon 


a gold and copper mine. His orders were, to fiſh and trade with the na- ie 
tives, if he ſhould fail in his expectations with regard to the mine. To 


facilitate this buſineſs, he took with him Tantum, an Indian, perhaps one F. 
| that Capt. Weymouth carried to England in 1605. In April he reached WW 

the Iſland Monahigan in latitue 43% 30. Here Capt. Smith was direc- at 
| | ted to ſtay and keep poſſeſſion, with ten men, for the purpoſe of making a fr 

trial of the whaling buſineſs ; butbeing diſappointed in this, he built ſeven W 

boats, in which thirty- ſevxen men made a very ſucceſsful fiſhing voyage. In fo 


the mean time the captain himſelf, with eight men only, in a ſmall boat, 


coaſted from Penobſcot to Sagadahok, Acociſco, Paſſataquack, Tragabi- ſo 


zanda, now called Cape Ann, thence to Acomak, where he ſkirmiſhed with ro 
ſome Indians; thence to Cape Cod where he ſet his Indian Tantum aſhore y 
and left him, and returned to Monahigan. In this voyage he found two cz 
French ſhips in the Bay of Maſſachuſetts, who had come there ſix weeks M 
before, and during that time, had been trading very advantageouſly with tl 
the Indians. It was conjectured there were, at this time, three thou- at 
ſand Indians upon the Maſſachuſetts Iſlands. ee 
In July, Capt. Smith embarked for England in one of the veſſels, leav- V 
ing the other under the command of Capt. Thomas Hunt to equip for a ai 
voyage to Spain. After Capt Smith's departure, Hunt perfidiouſly al- 
lured twenty Indians (one of whom was Squanto, afterwards fo ſerviceable to R 


the 
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the Engliſh) to come on board his ſhip at Patuxit, and ſeven more at 
Nauſit, and carried them to the Iſland of Malaga, where he ſold them for 
twenty pounds each, to be ſlaves for life. This conduct, which fixes an 
indelible ſtigna upon the character of Hunt, excited in the breaſts of the 
Indians ſuch an inveterate hatred of the Engliſh, as that, for many years 
after, all commercial intercourſe with them was rendered exceedingly 


dangerous. 


Capt. Smith arrived at London the laſt of Auguſt, where he drew a 


map of the country, and called it NEw-ENXGTAVD. From this time 


North Virginia aſſumed the name of New-England, and the name Virginia 


was confined to the ſouthern colony. 


Between the years 1614 and 1620, ſeveral attempts were made by the 
Plymouth company to ſettle New England, but by various means they 
were all rendered ineffectual. During this time, however, an advantage- 
ous trade was carried on with the natives. 

1617. J In the year 1617, Mr. Robinſon and his congregation, influ- 
enced by ſeveral weighty reaſons, meditated a removal to America. Vari- 

ous difficulties intervened to prevent the ſucceſs of their deſigns, 
1620 until the year of 1620, when a part of Mr. Robinſon's congregation 

came over and ſettled at Plymouth. At this time commenced 
the ſettlement of New-England- 

The particulars relating to the firſt emigrations to this northern part of 
America ; the progreſs of ſettlement, &c, will be given in the hiſtory 
of New-England, to which the reader is referred. 

In order to preſerve the chronological order in which the ſeveral colo- 

nies, now grown into independent ſtates, were firſt ſettled, it will be 
1621 neceſſary that I ſhould juſt mention, that the next year after the 
ſettlement of Plymouth, Captain John Maſon obtained of the Ply- 
mouth council a grant of a part of the preſent ſtate of New-Hamp- 
1623 ſhire. Two years after, under the authority of this grant, a 
{mall colony fixed down near the mouth of Piſcataqua river. 
From this period we may date the ſettlement of NRæW-HAMSHIRR. 

1627. ] In 1627, a colony of Swedes and Fins came over and landed 
at Cape Henlopen ; and afterwards purchaſed of the Indians the land 
from Cape Henlopen to the Falls of Delaware on both ſides the river, 
which they called New Swedeland Stream. On this river they built ſeveral 
forts, and made ſettlements. 

1628. ] On the 19th of March, 1628, the council for New-England 
ſold to Sir Henry Roſwell, and five others, a large tract of land, lying 
round Maſlachuletts Bay. The June following, Capt. John Endicot, 


with his wife and company, came over and ſettled at Naumkeag, now 


called Salem. This was the firſt Engliſh ſettlement which was made in 
MassacyuseTTs Bay. Plymouth, indced, which is now included in 
the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts, was ſettled eight years before, but 
at this time it was a ſeparate colony, under a diſtin& government, and 
continued fo until the ſecond charter of Maſſachuſetts was granted by 
William and Mary in 1691 ; by which Piymouth, the Province of Main 
aud Sagadahok were annexed to Maſſachuſetts. 

June 13, 1633. ] In the reign of Charles the Firſt, Lord Baltimore, a 
Roman Catholic, applied for and obtained a graut of a tract of land 


upon 
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Cheſapeek Bay, about one hundred and forty miles long and one 
hundred and thirty broad. Soon after this, in conſequence of the rigor 
of the laws of England againit the Roman Catholics, Lord Baltimore, 
with a number of his perſecuted brethren, came over and fettled it, and 
in honour of queen Henrietta Maria, they called it MaxVLANbD. 

The firſt grant of Connecticut was made by Robert, Earl of Warwick, 


| preſident of the council of Plymouth, to Lord Say and Seal, to 

1631 Lord Brook and others, in the year 1631. In conſequence of 
ſeveral ſmaller grants made afterwards by the patentees to particu- 
lar perfons, Mr. Fenwick made a ſettlement at the mouth of Con- 


1635 necticut river, and called it Saybrook. Four years after a num- 

ber of people from Maſſachuſetts Bay came and began ſettlements 
at Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windſor on Connecticut river. Thus 
commenced the Englith ſettlement of CoxnxtcTticur. 

Rhode Iſland was firit ſ{cttled in conſequence of religious perſecution, 
Mr. Roger Williams, who was among thoſe who early came over to 
Maſſachuſetts, not agreeing with ſome of his brethren in ſentiment, was 

very unjuſtitiably baniſhed the colony, and went with twelve others, 
1955 his adherents, and ſettled at Providence in 1635. From this be- 
ginning aroſe the colony, now ſtate of Rruopt-IsLanD. 

1664. ] On the 2oth of March, 1664, Charles the Second granted to 
the Duke of Vork, what is now called New-]txsEer, then a part of a 
krge tract of country by the name of New-Netherland. Some parts of 
New - Jerſey were ſettled by the Dutch as early as about 1615. 

1662.] In the year 1662, Charles the Second granted to Edward, Earl of 
Clarendon, and ſeven others, almoſt the whole territory of the three South- 

ern States, North and South Carolinas and Georgia. Two years 

1664 after he granted a ſecond charter, enlarging their boundaries. 'The 

proprietors, by virtue of authority veſted in them by their char- 

ter, engaged Mr. Locke to frame a ſyſtem of laws for the government of 

their intended colony. Notwithſtanding theſe preparations, no 

1669 effectual ſettlement was made until the year 1669, (though one was 

attempted in 1667) when Governor Sayle came over with a colo- 

ny, and fixed on a neck of land between Aſhley and Cooper Rivers. 

Thus commenced the ſettlement of CAKoLIN A, which then included 

the whole territory between the 29th and 36th + degrees north lati- 

tude, together with the Bahama Iſlands, lying between latitude 229 and 
27 north. 

1681.] The Royal charter for Pennſylvania was granted to William 

Penn on the 4th of March, 1681. The firſt colony came over the 

1682 next year, and ſettled under the proprietor, William Penn, who 

acted as Governor from October 1682 to Augult 1684. The 

firſt aſſembly in the province of Pennſylvania was held at Cheſter, on 

the 4th of December, 1682. Thus William Penn, a Quaker, juſtly cele- 

brated as a great and good man, has the honour of laying the foundation 

of the preſent populous and very flouriſhing SrarE of PENNSYLVANIA. 

The proprictory government in Carolina, was attended with ſo many 
inconveniencies, and occaſioned ſuch violent diſſentions among the ſettlers, 
that the Parliament of Great-Britain was induced to take the province 
under their immediate care. The proprietors (except Lord Granville) 

| accepted 
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2 accepted of £.22,500 ſterling, from the crown for the property and juriſ- 
= diction. This agreement was ratified by act of Parliament in 
W 1729 1729. A clauſe in this act reſerved to Lord Granville his eighth 
be: ſhare of the property and arrears of quit-rents, which continued 
2 legally veſted in his family 'till the revolution in 1776. Lord Granville's 
- ſhare made a part of the preſent ſtate of North Carolina. About the 
9 year 1729, the extenſive territory belonging to the proprietors, was divid- 
ed into North and South Carolinas. They remained ſeparate royal go- 
vernments until they became independent States. 
Por the relief of poor indigent people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and for the ſecurity of Carolina, a project was formed for planting a co- 
lony between the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha. Accordingly applica- 
tion being made to king George the Second, he iſſued letters patent, 
1732 bearing date June gth, 1722, for legally carrying into execution 
e the benevolent plan. In honour of the king, who greatly encour- 
aged the plan, they called the new province GEORGIA. Twenty-one 
E truſtees were appointed to conduct the affairs relating to the ſettlement of 
the province. The November following one hundred and fifteen perſons, 
one of whom was General Oglethorpe, embarked for Georgia, where 
they arrived, and landed at Yamacraw. In exploring the country, 
S they found an elevated pleaſant ſpot of ground on the bank of a naviga- 
ble river, upon which they marked out a town, and from the Indian name 
of the river which paſſed by it, called it Savannah. From this period we 
may date the ſettlement of GEORGIA. » 29 
1754.] Kentucky was firſt diſcovered by James Macbride, and ſome 
60 Others who were in company with him, in the year 1754. CoL 
1729 Daniel Boon explored it in 1769. 
1773.] Four years after Col. Boon and his family, with five other fa- 
milies who were joined by forty men from Powle's valley, began the 
ſettlement of KenTucky, which is now one of the moſt growing colo- 
nies, perhaps, in the world, and will doubtleſs be erected into an inde- 
pendent ſtate, as ſoon as the new government ſhall have been properly 
orgamzed. 
The tract of country called VER MON, before the late war, was claim- 
ed both by New-York and New- Hampſhire. When hoſtilities coramenced 
between Great-Britain and her Colonies, the inhabitants conſidering 
themſelves as in a ſtate of nature, and not within any legal juriſdiction, 
aflociated and formed for themſelves a conflitution of civil government. 
Under this conſtitution, they have ever ſince continued to exerciſe all the 
powers of an independent State. Although Vermont has not been ad- 
mitted into union with the other ſtates, nor her juriſdiction acknow- 
ledged to be legal by the ſlate of New-York, yet we may venture to 
date her political exiſtence as a ſeparate government, from the 
1777 year 1777, becauſe, ſince that time, Vermont has, to all intents. 
and purpoſes, been a ſovereign and independent State. 
The extenſive tract of country lying northweſt of the Ohio River 
within the limits of the United States, was erected into a ſeparate tem 
178) 747 government by an Ordinance of Congreſs paſſed the 13th of 
July, 1787. | 
Thus I have given a ſummary view of the firſt diſcoverics and progreſ- 
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five ſettlement of North America in their chronological order. —The fol. 
lowing recapitulation will comprehend the whole in one view. 


Names of places. When ſettled. By whom. 
Quebeck, 1608 By the French. 
Virginia, June 10, 1609 By Lord De la War. 
Newfoundland, June, 1610 By Governor John Guy. 
New-York 
ec ſeeker, about 1614 By the Dutch. : 
Plymouth, : Tha 1 1 Mr. Robinſon's congre- 
By a ſmall Engliſh colony near the 
New-Hamphire, 3 Þ mouth of Piſcataqua river. 
— 5 1627 By the Swedes and Fins. 
Maſſachuſetts Bay, 1628 ByCapt. John Endicot and company. 
By Lord Baltimore, with a colony a 
Maryland, 1633 N of Roman Catholics. 3 
, ; By Mr. Fenwick, at Saybrook, near 
* 4 Donnectieut, £ 1635 "the mouth of Connecticut river. 
I : By Mr. Roger Williams and his per- 
iz Rhode-Iiland, 1635 ſecuted brethren. 
. Granted to the Duke of Vork by 
"ep Charles II. and made a diſtinct go- 
ew. Jerſey, 1604 vernment, and ſettled ſome time 
before this by the Engliſh. 
South-Carolina, 1669 By Governor Sayle. 2 
Pennſylvania, 1682 (BY erg Ts with a colony of 
Erected into a ſeparate government 
North-Carolina, out. £789 3 ſettled before by the Engliſh. 
Georgia, 1732 © By General Oglethorpe. 
Kentucky, 1773 By Col. Daniel Boon. 
v : By emigrants from Connecticut and 
. 777 other parts of New-England. 
Territory N. W. 5 4 k . 
Odo river. 1787 By the Ohio and other companies. 


The above dates are from the periods, when the firſt permanent ſettle- 
ments were made. 


Noarn AntrIica comprehends all that part of the weſtern continent 
which hes north of the Iſthmus of Darien. This vaſt extent of country 
is divided between Spain, Great-Britain, and the "Thirteen United States. 
Spain claims all the land weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, and Eaſt and Weſt Florida. 
According to the treaty of 1783, all the country north of the northern 
boundary of the United States, and eaſt of the river St. Croix, belongs 
to Great Britain. The remaining part is the territory of the Thirteen 


United and Independent States. 
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DIVISIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


N. B. In the column containing the number of inhabitants, the number marked (“) are as 
1787, excepting North-Carolina, Vermont, Weſtern-Territory, and Kentuck 


1 


The diddances of the ſeveral capitals from Philadelphia are reckoned as the roads run. 


Names of States lat. captl. lon. from , . diſtance and bearin f No. of in- | cenſus 
and Colonies, ** breadth. «bow. Philadel. chier deen | from Philadelphia. belonging to | habitants. taken. 
New-Hampſhire, 180 60 43,5 38,54 E. Portſmouth. 408 N. E. 8 . 102,00 1787 
Maſſachuſetts, 450 164 | 42,25 | 3,39 E. Boſton, 543 N. E. 28 360,000] 1787 
Rhode-Iſland, 68 40 41,30 | 3,24 E. New-port. 280 E. N. E. e. 51,896 | 1783 
Connecticut, 81 57 41,19 | 1,56 E. Hew-Haven, 187 N. E. g 5 209,150 | 1782 
New-York, 350 300 40,40 | 1,5 E. New-York. 95 E. N. E. S8 233,897 | 1786 
New-Jerſey, 160 52 40,15 | 0,23 E. Trenton. 30 N. E. S J 149,435 [1784 
Pennſylvania, 288 156 ] 39,56 oo, oũ0 Philadelphia. oo VL 8 5 360,000*] 1787 
Delaware, 92 16 39,10 [00,25 W. Dover. 72 S. S. W. = 8 —5 37,000*] 1787 
Maryland, I34 110 39,2 1,37 W. Annapolis. 1 32 8. W. — 28 253,630 | 1782 
Virginia, 758 224 37,40 | 2,42 W. Richmond. 276 8. W. * 22 567,614 | 1782 
North-Carolina, 758 110 36,04 | 1,52 W. Edenton. 442 8. S. W. 8 I 2 270,000*] 1787 
— South-Carolina, 200 125 32,35 | 5,00 W. Charleſton. 814 8. 8. W. 2 2 7 180, 00 1787 
Georgia. 600 250 33,39 | 7,00 TY 934 S. W. 2 98,000*] 1787 
en 
M Vermont, 155 60 42,42 | 1,44 E. Bennington. 299 N. E. Separate Too, ooo 1788 
MWeſtern territory, | 1000 450 39,34 | 6,30 W. Adelphi. 492 W. gov'ts in the 6,000*| 1788 
Kentucky. included in Virg.] 38,25 [10,00 W. Lexington. 947 by water. W.] United States. 100,000*| 17788 
Total 3,083, 622 
Province of Quebec 750 200 | 46,55 | 4,56 E. Quebec. 670 N. N. E.] Great-Britain. 
Nova-Scotia, 300 250 44,56 [14,29 E. Halifax, 925 N. E. do. 
E. and W. Floridas 600 130 29,51 | 6,30 W. Auguſtine. 1146 8. S. W.] Spain, unknown. 
Louiſiana, indefinite. 29,57 [14,40 W. New Orleans. |1646 8. W. do. unknown. 
New-Mexico, indefinite. 36,48 | 3,32 W. St. Fee. 2190 W. do. unknown. 
California, 765 212 26,5 39 W. St. Juan. 3396 W. 8. W. \ do. unknown, 
Old Mexico, 2700 250 29,0 [26 W. Mexico. 3021 S. W. do. unknown. | 


reckoned in the Convention at Philadelphia in 
the others are taken from actual enumcration. 


1 
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SITUATION and EXTENT. 


miles. 
Length 1250 31 and 469 North Latitude. 
Breadth ik Between J go E. and 24 W. Long. from Philadelphia. 


N the treaty of peace, concluded in 1783, the limits of 
Benden. I the United States are thus defined. 9 And that all 
diſputes which might ariſe in future on the ſubject of the boundaries of the 
ſaid United States may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and declared, 
that the following are and ſhall be their boundaries, viz. From the north- 
_ weſt angle of Nova-Scotia, viz. That angle which is formed by a line 
drawn due north from the ſource of St, Croix River to the Highlands, 
along the ſaid Highlands, which divide thoſe rivers that empty themſelves 
into the river St. Lawrence, from thoſe which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, 
to the north- weſternmoſt head of Connecticut river; thence down along the 
middle of that river to the forty- fifth degree of north latitude; from thence 
by a line due weſt on faid latitude, until it ſtrikes the river Iroquois or 
Cataraquy ; thence along the middle of the ſaid river into Lake Ontario, 
through the middle of ſaid Lake, until it ſtrikes the communication by 
water between the lake and Lake Erie; thence along the middle of ſaid 
communication into Lake Erie, through the middle of ſaid Lake Huron; 
thence through the middle of ſaid lake to the water communication be- 
tween that lake and Lake Superior; thence through Lake Superior north- 
ward of the Iſles Royal and Phillipeaux to the Long Lake; thence through 
the middle of ſaid Long Lake, and the water communication between it 
and the Lake of the Woods to the ſaid Lake of the Woods; thence 
through the ſaid lake to the moſt northweſtern point thereof, and from 
thence, on a due weſt courſe, to the River Miſſiſſippi ; thence by a line to 
be drawn along the middle of ſaid River Miſſiſſippi, until it ſhall interſect 
the northernmoſt part of the thirty-firſt degree of north latitude. South, 
by a line to be drawn due eaſt from the determination of the line laſt 
mentioned, in the latitude of thirty-one degrees north of the equator, to 
the middle of the River Apalachicola, or Catahouche ; thence along 
the middle thereof to its junction with the Flint River; thence ſtrait to 
the head of St. Mary's River; and thence down along the middle of St. 
Mary's River to the Atlantic Occean ; eaſt, by a line to be drawn along 
the middle of the River St. Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy, 
to its ſource z and from its ſource directly north, to the aforeſaid High- 
lands, which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic Occean, from thoſe 
which fall into the River St. Lawrence, comprehending all iſlands within 
twenty leagues of any part of the ſhores of the United States, and lying 
between lines to be drawn due eaſt from the points where the aforeſaid 
boundaries between Nova-Scotia on the one part, and Eaſt-Florida on 
the other, ſhall reſpectively touch the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic 
Occean, excepting ſuch Iſlands as now are or heretofore hare been, withis 
the limits of the ſaid province of Nova-Scotia, BY 
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The frown calculations were made from actual meaſurement of the beſt 
maps, by THOMAS HuTCHins, £/quire, geographer to the United 
States. 


The territory of the United States contains by computation a million 


of ſquare miles, in which are | 640,000,000 of acres. 
Dedutt for water 5 1,000,000 
Acres of land in the United States, 589,000,000 


That part of the United States comprehended between the weſt tempo- 
rary line of Pennſylvania on the eaſt, the boundary line between Britain 
and the United States, extending from the river St. Croix to. the north- 
well extremity of the Lake of the Woods on the north, the river Miſſiſſip- 
pi, to the mouth of the Ohio on the welt, and the river Ohio on the ſouth 
to the aforementioned bounds of Pennſylvania, contains by computation 
about ſour hundred and eleven thouſand ſquare miles, in which are 

263, 040, ooo acres. 
Deduct for water 43,040,000 


To be diſpoſed of by order of Congrels, : 220,000,000 of acres. 


The whole of this immenſe extent of unappropriated weſtern territory, 
containing, as ahove ſtated, 220,000,000 of acres, has heen, by the 
cellion of ſome of the or ging thirteen ſtates, and by the treaty of . peace, 
transferred to the federal government, and 1s pledged as a fund for fink- 
ing the continental debt. It is in contemplation to divide it into new 
ſtates, with republicaa conſtitutions ſimilar to the old ſtates near the At- 
lantic Occan. 


Eſtimate of the number of acres of water, north and weſtward of the river 
Ohio, within the territory of the U, nited States. 


| Acres. 

In Lake Superior, — — — 21,952,780 
Lake of the Woods, — — — 1, 133, 800 
Lake Rain, &c. — — — 165, 200 
Red Lake, _ — — _ 55 i,000 
Lake Michigan, — — — 10,368,000 
Bay Puan, — — — — 1, 216, 00 
Lake Huron, _ — _ 5,009,920 
Lake St. Clair, — — — 89, 500 
Lake Erie, weſtern part — — 2,252,800 
Sundry ſmall lakes and 1nvers, _ — 301, 00 
43,040,000 


Eflimate of the number of acres of water within 8 Thirteen United States. 
In Lake Erie, weltward of the line 


extended from the north-weſt corner 
of Pennſylvania, due north, to the 
boundary between the Britiſh terri- 
tory and the United States, - 410,000 


D 2 
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Brought forward, 43,040,000 - 
Brought forward, 410,000 
In Lake Ontario, - - 2,390,000 
Lake Champlain, - - 500,000 
Cheſapeek bay, - WES 1,700,000 
Albemarle bay, N - 330,000 
Delaware bay - - 630,000 


All the rivers within the thirteen 
ſtates, including the Ohio, 2,000,000 


7,960,000 


Total 51 ,000,000 


Lakes and Rivers.) It may in truth be ſaid, that no part of the world 
is ſo well watered with ſprings, rivulets, rivers, and lakes, as the territory 
of the United States. By means of theſe various ſtreams and collections 
of water, the whole country is checkered into iſlands and peninſulas. 
The United States, and indeed all parts of North America, ſeem to have 
been formed by nature for the moſt intimate union. The facilities of na- 
vigation render the communication between the ports of Georgia and 
New-Hampſhire, infinitely more expeditious and practicable, than between 
thoſe of Provence and Picardy in France; Cornwall and Caithneſs, in 
Great-Britain ; or Gallicia and Catalonia, in Spain. The canals propoſed 
at South-Key, Suſquehannah, and Delaware, will open a communication 
from the Carolinas to the weſtern counties of Pennſylvania and New- 
York. The improvements of the Patomak, will give a paſſage from 
the ſouthern States, to the weſtern parts of Virginia, Maryland, Pennſyl- 
vania, and even to the lakes. From Detroit, on Lake Erie, to Alex- 
dria, on the Patomak, fix hundred and ſeven miles, are but two carrying 
places, which together do not exceed the diſtance of forty miles. The 
canals of Delaware and Cheſapeek will open the communication from 
South-Carolina to New-Jerſey, Delaware, the molt populous parts of 
- Pennſylvania, and the midland counties of New-York. Theſe important 
works might be effected, an accurate and well informed computer ſuppoſes, 
for two 3 thouſand guineas; and North-America would thereby 
be converted into a cluſter of large and fertile iſlands, communicating 
with each other with eaſe and little expence, and in many inſtances with- 
out the uncertainty or danger of the ſea. 

There is nothing in other parts of the globe which reſembles the pro- 
digious chain of lakes in this part of the world. They may properly be 
termed inland ſeas of freſh water; and even thoſe of the ſecond or third 
claſs in magnitude, are of larger circuit than the greateſt lake in the eaſtern 
continent. The beſt account of thoſe lakes that I have ſeen, is in Car- 
ver's Travels in North America. This book is my authority for the de- 
ſcriptions which follow. 

The Lake of the Woods is ſo called from the large quantities of wood 
growing on its banks; ſuch as oaks, pines, firs, ſpruce, &c, This lake lies 
nearly caſt of the ſouth end of Lake Winnepeek, and is the ſource or con- 


ductor of one branch of the river Bourbon. Its length from eaſt to welt 
's 
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is about ſeventy miles, and in ſome places it is forty miles wide. The 
Killiſtinoe Indians encamp on its borders to fiſh and hunt. This lake 
is the communication between the Lakes Winnepeek and Bourbon, and 
Lake Superior. | 

Rainy or Long Lake lies eaſt of the Lake of the Woods, and is nearly 
an hundred miles long, and in no part more than twenty miles wide. 

Eaſtward of this lake, lie ſeveral ſmall ones, which extend in a ftring to 
the great carrying place, and thence into Lake Superior. Between theſe 
little lakes are ſeveral carrying places, which render the trade to the north- 
weſt difficult, and exceedingly tedious, as it takes two years to make one 
voyage from Michillimackinac to theſe parts. 

Lake Superior, formerly termed the Upper Lake, from its northern ſitu- 
ation, is ſo called from its magnitude, it being the largeſt on the conti- 
nent. It may juſtly be termed the Caſpian of America, and is ſuppoſed 
to be the largeſt body of freſh water on the globe. Accordingly to the 
French charts it is fifteen hundred miles in circumference ; Carver ſuppoſes 
that if the utmoſt extent of every bay was taken, it would exceed ſixteen 
hundred. A great part of the coaſt is bounded by rocks and uneven 
ground. "The water is pure and tranſparent, and appears generally, 
throughout the lake, to lie upon a bed of huge rocks. It is worthy of 
remark, 1n regard to the waters of this lake, that although their ſurtace, 
during the heat of ſummer, is impregnated with no ſmall degree of warmth, 
yet on letting down a cup to the depth of about a fathom, the water drawn 
from thence is ſo exceſſively cold, that, when taken into the mouth, it has 
the ſame effect as ice. 

The fituation of this lake, from the moſt accurate obſervations which 
have yet been made, lies between forty-ſix and fifty degrees of north lati- 
tude, and between nine and eighteen degrees of weft longitude from the 
meridian of Philadelphia. 

There are many iſlands in this lake, two of them have each land enough, 
if proper for cultivation to form a conſiderable province; eſpecially Ifle 
Royal, which is not leſs than an hundred miles long, and in many places 
forty broad. The natives ſuppoſe thefe iſlands are the reſidence of the 
Great Spirit. 

Two very large rivers empty themſelves into this lake, on the north and 
north-eaſt ſide ; one is called the Nipegon, which leads to a tribe of the 
Chipeways, who inhabit a lake of the ſame name, and the other, 1s the 
Michipicooton river, the ſource of which is towards James's Bay, from 
whence there is but a ſhort portage to another river, which empties itſelf 
unto that bay. 

Not far from the Nipegon is a ſmall river, that, juſt before it enters 
the lake, has a perpendicular fall from the top of a mountain, of more 
than fix hundred feet. It is very narrow, and appears at a diſtance like 
a white garter ſuſpended in the air. There are upwards of thirty other 
rivers which empty into this lake, ſome of which are of a conliderablc 
ſize. On the ſouth fide of it is a remarkable point or cape of about fixt y 
miles in length, called Point Chegomegan. About an hundred miles welt 
of this cape, a conſiderable river falls into the lake, the head of which is 
eompoſed of a great aſſemblage of ſmall ſtreams. This river is remarkable 
for the abundance of virgin copper that is found on and near ns 3 

any 
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Many ſmall iſlands, particularly on the eaſtern ſhores, abound with coppe” 
ore lying in beds, with the appearance of copperas. This metal might 
be calily made a very advantageous article of commerce, as it colts nothing 
on the ſpot, and requires but little expence to get it on board boats or ca- 
noes, in which it might be conveyed through the falls of St. Marie to the 
Ifle of St. Joſeph, which lies at the bottom of the ſtraits near the entrance 
into Lake Huron, thence into Lake Ontario, from which it may be con- 
veyed by water into the Mohawks river, except two portages, one of twenty 
yards, and the other of about a mile; down Mohawks river in the Hud- 
ſon, except the portage at the Cohoes; thence to New-York. The cheap- 
neſs and caſe with which any quantity of the ore may be procured, will 
make up for the diſtance and expence of tranſportation. This lake 
abounds with fſh, particularly trout and ſturgeon ; the former weigh from 
twelve to fifty pounds, and are caught almoſt any ſeaſon of the year in 
great plenty. Storms affect this lake as much as they do the Atlantic 
Ocean ; the waves run as high, and the navigation is equally dangerous. 
It diſcharges its waters from the ſouth-ealt corner through the Straits of 
St. Marie, which are about forty miles long. Near the upper end of theſe 
ſtraits is a rapid, which, though it is impoſſible for canoes to aſcend, yet, 
when conducted by careful pilots, may be deſcended without danger. 

Though Lake Superior is ſupplied by near forty rivers, many of which 
are large, yet it does not appear that one tenth part of the waters which 
are conveyed into it by theſe rivers, is diſcharged by the abovementioned 
ſtrait. How ſuch a ſuperabundance of water can bt diſpoſed of, remains 
a ſecret. They doubtleſs have a paſſage through ſome ſubterrancous ca- 
vities, deep, unfathomable, and never to be explored. The entrance into 
this lake from the ſtraits of St. Marie, affords one of the moſt pleaſing 
proſpects in the world. On the left may be ſeen many beautiful little 
iſlands, that extend a conſiderable way before you; and on the right, an 
agreable ſucceſſion of ſmall points of land, that project a little way iato 
the water, and contribute, with the iſlands, to render this delightful ba- 
ſon calm, and ſecure from thoſe tempeſtuous winds, by which the adjoin- 
ing lake is frequently troubled. 

Lake Huron, into which you enter through the ſtraits of St. Marie, is 
next in magnitude to Lake Superior. It lies between forty-two and forty- 
fix degrees of north latitude, and between four and ten degrees welt lon- 
gitude, Its ſhape is nearly triangular, and its circumference about one 
thouſand miles. On the north fide of this lake is an iſland one hundred miles 
in length, and no more than eight miles broad. It is called Manataulin, 
ſignifying a place of ſpirits, and is conſidered as ſacred by the Indians. 
About the middle of the ſouth-weſt fide of this lake is Bagxanaum Bay, 
about eighty miles in length, and about eighteen or twenty miles broad. 
Thunder Bay, ſo called from the continual thunder that is heard there, 
lies about half way between Saganaum Bay and the north-weſt corner of 
the lake. It is about nine miles acroſs either way. The fiſh are the ſame 
as in Lake Superior. The promontory thut ſeparates this lake from Lake 
Michigan, is a vaſt plain, more than one hundred miles long aud varying 
from ten to fifteen miles in breadth. This plain is about equally 
divided between the Ottowaw and Chipeway Indians. At the north- 
ealt corner, this lake communicates with Lake Michigan, by the Straits 
o: Michillin ackinac. It is remarkable, that although there is no 
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diurnal flood or ebb to be perceived in the waters of theſe ſtraits, yet 
from an exact attention to their ſtate, a periodical alteration in them 
has been diſcovered. It has been obſerved that they rite by gradual, 
but almolt imperceptible degrees, till in ſeven years and an half they had 
reached the height of about three feet; aud in the ſame ſpace of time, 
they gradually fell to their former ſtate, ſo that in fifteen years they had 
completed this inexplicable revolution. 

The Chipeway Indians live ſcattered around this lake; particularly 
near Saganaum Bay. On its banks are found amazing quantities of ſand 
cherries. 

Lake St. Claire lies about half way between Lake Huron and Lake 
Erie, and is about ninety miles in circumference. It receives the waters 
of the three great lakes, Superior, Michigan and Huron, and diſcharges 
them through the river or ſtrait, called Detroit, (which is in French the 
Strait) into Lake Erie. This lake is of a circular form, and navigable 
for large veſſels, except a bar of ſand towards the middle which prevents 
loaded veſſels from paſſing. The cargoes of ſuch as are freighted mull be 
taken out, and carried acroſs the bar in boats, and reſhiped. The town 
of Detroit is ſituated on the weſtern bank of the river of the ſame name, 
about nine miles below Lake St. Claire. 

Lake Erie is fituated between forty-one and forty-three degrees of north- 
latitude, and between three and eight degrees weſt longitude. It is 
nearly three hundred miles long, from eaſt to weſt, and about forty in its 
broadeſt part. A point of land projects from the north fide into this lake, 
ſeveral miles, towards the ſouth-calt. The iſlands and banks towards the 
welt end of the lake are ſo infeſted with rattle-ſnakes as to render it dan- 
gerous to land on them. The lake is covered near the banks of the iſlands 
with the large pond lily; the leaves of which lie on the ſurface of the 
water ſo thick, as to cover it entirely for many acres together; on thele, 
in the ſummer ſeaſon, lie myriads of water-ſnakes baſking in the ſun. 

Of the venomous ſerpents which infeſt this lake, the hiſſing ſnake is the 
moſt remarkable. It is about eighteen inches long, ſmall and ſpeckled. 
When you approach it, it flattens irſelf in a moment, and its ſpots, which 
are of various colours, become viſibly brighter through rage ; at the 
ſame time it blows from its mouth, with great force, a ſubtil wind, ſaid 
to be of a nauſeous ſmell; and if drawn in with the breath of the unwary 
traveller, will infallibly bring on a decline, that in a few months mult 
prove mortal. No remedy has yet been found to counteract its baneful 
influence. 'This lake is of a more dangerous navigation than any of the 
others on account of the craggy rocks which project into the water iu a 
perpendicular direction, many miles together, affording no ſhelter from 
ſtorms. This Lake at its north-eaſt end communicates with Lake Ontario, 
by the river Niagara, which runs from ſouth to north about thirty miles. 
At the entrance of this river, on its eaſtern ſhore, is Fort Nagara, witch 
is at preſent, contrary to the treaty of 1783, in poſſeſſion of the Britith 
government, as are moſt of our north-weſtern polts. About eighteen 
miles north of this fort, are thoſe remarkable falls which are reckoned one 
of the greateſt natural curioſities in the world. The waters which ſup- 
ply the river Niagara riſe near two thouſand miles to the north-weſt, and 


paſſing through the lakes Superior, and Michigan, Huron and Erie, receu- 
ing 
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ing in their courſe, conſtant accumulations, at length, with aſtoniſhing 

randeur, ruſh down a ſtupendous precipice of one hundred and forty 
eet perpendicular; and in a ſtrong rapid, that extends to the diſtance of 
eight or nine miles below, fall near as much more; the river then loſes it- 
ſelf in Lake Ontario. The noiſe of theſe falls, (called the Niagara Falls) 
in a clear day and fair wind may be heard, between forty and fifty miles. 
When the water ſtrikes the bottom, it bounds to a great height in the air, 
occaſioning a thick cloud of vapours, on which the ſun, when it ſhines, 
paints a beautiful rainbow. 

Lake Ontario is ſituated between forty- three and forty-five degrees of 
latitude, and between one and four weſt longitude. Its form is nearly 
oval. Its greateſt length is from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, and in circum- 
ference about fix hundred miles. It abounds with fiſh of an excellent 
flavour, among which are the Oſwego baſs, weighing three of four pounds. 
Near the South-eaſt part it receives the waters of the Oſwego river, and on 
the north eaſt- it diſcharges it itſelf into the river Cataraqui, or as it is now 
more commonly called, Iroquois. This river, at Montreal, takes the 
name of St. Lawrence, and paſſing by Quebec, empties into the Gulf of 
the ſame name. 

Lake Champlain is next in ſize to Lake Ontario, and lies nearly eaſt 
from it, dividing the ſtate of New York from that of Vermont. It is 
about eighty miles in length from north to ſouth, and in its broadeſt part, 
fourteen, It is well ſtored with fiſh, and the laid on its borders, and on 
the banks of its rivers, are good. Crown Point and Ticonderoga are 
ſituated on the bank of this lake, near the ſouthern part of it. 

Lake George lies ſouth-weſt of Lake Champlain, and is about thirty- 
five miles long from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt but narrow. The adjacent 
country is mountainous; the vallies are tolerably good. 

The Miſſiſſippi is the great reſervoir of the waters of the Ohio and Illi- 
nois, and their numerous branches from the caſt ; and of the Miſſouri and 
other rivers from the weſt. Theſe mighty ſtreams united, are borne down 
with increaſing majeſty, through vaſt foreſts and meadows, and diſcharged 
into the Gulf of Mexico. For an ingenious, beautiful and authentic de- 
ſcription of this river, take the following, given by Mr. Hutchins, geo- 
grapher to the United States. The great length and uncommon depth 
of this river, and the exceſſive muddineſs and ſalubrious quality of its 
waters, after its junction with the Miſſouri, are very ſingular“. The di- 


rection of the channel is ſo crooked, that from New Orleans to the mouth 


of the Ohio, a diſtance which does not exceed four hundred and ſixty 
miles in a ſtrait line, is about eight hundred and fifty- ſix by water. It may 
be ſhortened at leaſt two hundred and fifty miles, by cutting acroſs eight 
or ten necks of land, ſome of which are not thirty yards wide. 
Chatlevoix relates that in the year 1772, at Point Coupee, or Cut hp: 

tne 


In a half pint tumbler of this water has been found a ſediment of two 
inches of ſlime. It is, notwithſlanding, extremely whol:ſome and well taſted, 
and very cool in the hotteft ſeaſons of the year; the rowers, who are there em- 
ployed, drink of it when they are in the ſtrongeſt perſpiration, and never receive 
any bad effets from it, The inhabitants of New Orleans uſe no other water 
than that of the river, which, by being kept in jars, becomes pes fechy clear. 
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the river made a great turn, and ſome Canadians by deepening the chan- 


nel of a ſmall brook, diverted the waters of the river into it. The im- 

tuoſity of the ſtream was ſo violent, and the foil of ſo rich and looſe a 
quality, that in a ſhort time, the point was entirely cut through, and 
travellers ſaved fourteen leagues of their voyage. The old bed has no 
water in it, the times of the periodical overflowing only excepted. The 
new channel has been ſince ſounded with a line of thirty fathoms, without 
finding a bottom. | 

In the ſpring floods the Miſſiſſippi is very high, and the current ſo ſtrong, 
that with difficulty it can be aſcended; but that diſadvantage is compen- 
ſated by eddies or counter-currents, which always run in the bends cloſe 
to the banks of the river, with nearly equal velocity againſt the ſtream, 
and aſſiſt the aſcending boats. The current at this ſeaſon deſcends at the 
rate of about five miles an hour. In autumn, when the waters are low, 
it does not run faſter than two miles, but it is rapid in ſuch parts of the 
river, as have cluſters of iſlands, ſhoals, and ſand-banks. The circum- 
ference of many of theſe ſhoals being ſeveral miles, the voyage 1s longer, 
and in ſome parts more dangerous than in the ſpring. "The merchandize 
neceſſary for the commerce of the upper ſettlements on or near the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, is conveyed in the ſpring and autumn in batteaux, rowed by eighteen 
or twenty men, and carrying about forty tons. From New Orleans to 
the Illinois, the voyage is commonly performed in eight or ten weeks, 
A prodigious number of iſlands, ſome of which are of great extent, inter- 
ſperſe that mighty river. Its depth increaſes as you aſcend it. Its waters, 
after overflowing its banks below the river Ibberville, never return within 
them again. Theſe ſingularities diſtinguiſh it from every other known 
river 1n the world. Below New Orleans, the land begins to be very low 
on both ſides of the river acroſs the country, and gradually declines as it 
approaches nearer to the ſea. This point of land, which in the treaty of 
peace in 1762, was miſtaken for an iſland, is to all appearance of no long 
date ; for in digging ever ſo little below the ſurface, you find water and 
great quantities of trees. 'The many beeches and breakers, as well as in- 
lets, which aroſe out of the channel within the laſt half century, at the 
ſeveral mouths of the river, are convincing proofs that this peninſula 
was wholly formed in the ſame manner. And it 1s certain that when La 
Salle ſailed down the Miſſiſſippi to the ſea, the opening of that river was 
very difterent from what it 1s at preſent. 

The nearer you approach to the ſea, this truth becomes more ſtriking, 
The bars that croſs moſt of theſe ſmall channels opened by the current, 
have been multiplied by means of the trees carried down with the ſtreams ; 
one of which ſtopped by its roots or branches in a ſhallow part, is ſuffi- 
cient to obſtruct the paſſage of thouſands more, and to fix them at the 
ſame place. Such collections of trees are daily ſeen between the Balize 
and the Miſſouri, which fingly would ſupply the largeſt city in America 
with fuel for ſeveral years. No human force being ſufficient for removing 
them, the mud carried down by the river ſerves to bind and cement them 
together. They are gradually covered, and every inundation not only 
extends their length and breadth, but adds another layer to their height, 


In leſs than ten years time, canes and ſhrubs grow on them, and form 


points and iſlands, which forcibly ſhift the bed of the river. 


Nothing 
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Nothing can be aſſerted with certainty, reſpecting its length. Its 
ſource is not known, but ſuppoſed to be upwards of three thouſand miles 
from the ſea as the river runs. We only know, that from St. Anthony's 
falls, it glides with a pleaſant, clear ſtream, and becomes comparatively 
narrow before its junction with the Miſſouri, the muddy waters of which 
immediately diſcolour the lower part of the river to the fea. Its rapidity, 
breadth, and other peculiarities then begin to give it the majeitic appear. 
ance of the Miſſouri, which affords a more extenſive navigation, and ig 
a longer, broader, and deeper river than the Miſhſſippi. It is in fact the 
principal river, contributing more to the common ſtream than does the 
Miſſiſſippi, even after its junction with the Illinois. It has been aſcended 
by French traders about twelve or thirteen hundred miles, and from the 
depth of water, and breadth of the river at that diſtance, it appeared 
to be navigable many miles further. 

From the Miſſouri river, to nearly oppoſite the Ohio, the weſtern bank 
of the Miſſiſſippi, is (ſome few places excepted) higher than the eaſtern, 
From Mine au fer to the Ibberville, the eaſtern bank is higher than the 
weſtern, on which there is not a ſingle diſcernible riſing or eminence, the 
diſtance of ſeven hundred and fifty miles. From the Ibberville to the ſea 
there are no eminences on either ſide, though the eaſtern bank appears 
rather the higheſt of the two, as far as the Engliſh turn. Thence the 
banks gradually diminiſh in height to the mouths of the river, where 
they are not more than two or three feet higher han the common ſurface 
of the water. 

The lime which the annual floods of the river Miſſiſſippi leaves on the 
ſurface of the adjacent ſhores, may be compared with that of the Nile, 
which depoſits a ſimilar manure, and for many centuries paſt has inſured 
the fertility of Egypt. When its banks ſhall have been cultivated as 
the excellency of its foil and temperature of the climate deſerve, its popu- 
lation will equal that of any other part of the world. The trade, wealth, 
and power of America, will, at ſome future period, depend, and perhaps 
centre upon the Miſſiſſippi. This alſo reſembles the Nile in the number 
of its mouths, all iſſuing into a fea that may be compared to the Medi- 
terranean, which is bounded on the north and ſouth by the two continents 
of Europe and Africa, as the Mexican Bay 1s by North and South Ame- 
rica. The ſmaller mouths of this river, might be eafily ſtopped up, by 
means of thofe floating trees with which the river during the floods, 1s 
always covered. 'The whole force of the channel being united, the only 
opening then left would probably grow deep as well as the bar. 

Mr. Carver has travelled higher up this river, and appears to be better 
acquainted with its northern parts and fource, than any European or 
American, who has publiſhed his obſervations. He is my authority for 
what folldws. 

The falls of St. Anthony, in about latitude 44 zo, received their 
name from Father Lewis Hennipin, a French miſſionary, who travelled 
into theſe parts about the year one thouſand fix hundred and eighty, and 
was the firſt European ever ſeen by the natives. The whole river, which 
is more than two hundred and fifty yards wide, falls perpendicularly about 
thirty feet, and forms a moſt pleaſing cataract. The rapids below, in the 
fpace of three hundred yards, render the deſcent conſiderably greater; ſo 
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that when viewed at a diſtance, they appear to be much higher than they 
really are. In the middle of the falls is a imall iflavd, about forty feet 
broad, and ſomewhat longer, on which grow a few cragged hemlock 
and ſpruce trees ; and about half way between this iſſaud and the eaſtern 
ſhore is a rock, lying at the very edge of the fall, in an oblique puſition, 
five or ſix feet broad, and thirty or forty long. Thele falls are peculiarly 
ſituaced, as they are approachable with. ut the lealt obſtruction from any 
intervening hill or precipice, which cannot be faid of any other conſider- 
able fall that I Know of in the world. The country around is exceedingly 
beautiful. It is not an interrupted plain where the eye huds no relief, 
but compoſed of many gentle alcents, which in the ſpring and ſummer 
are covered with verdure, and interſperſed with little groves, that give a 
plealing variety to the proſpect. 

4 little diſtance below the falls, is a {mall iſſand of about an. acre and 
an half, on which grow a great number of oak trees, almoſt all the 
branches of. which, able ty bear the weight, are, in the proper ſcaſon of 
the year, loaded with eagles neſts. Their inſtinctive wildorm las taught 

| them to chooſe this place, as it is ſecure, on account of the rapide above, 
from the attacks either of man or bcait. 

The Miſtiſippi has never been explore] higher up than the river St. 
Francis; ſo that we are obliged to the Indians for all the intelligence 
relative to the more northern parts. 

Mr. Carver relates, that from the beſt accounts he could obtain from 
the Indians, together with his own obfcrvations, he had learned that the 
four molt capital rivers on the continent of North America, viz. the St. 
Lawrence, the Miſſiſſippi, the river Bourbon, and the Oregon, or the river 
of the Welt, have their ſources in the ſame neighbournvod. The waters 
of the three former, are within thirty miles of cach other; the latter is 
rather farther welt. 

This ſhews that theſe parts are the bigheſt lands in North America; 
and it is an inſtance not to be parralleled in the other three quarters of the 
globe, that four rivers of ſuch magnitude ſhould take their rife together, 
and cach, after running ſeparate courſes, diſcharge their waters into dif- 
ferent occeans, at the diltance of more than two thautanden piles from their 
ſources. For in their paſſage from tins ſpot to the bay of St. Lawrence, 
eaſt; to the Bay of Mexico, ſouth; to Hudſon's Bay, north z and to the 
bay at the ſtraits of TY welt ; where the river Origon is ſuppoſed to 
empty, each of them traverſes upwards of two thouland intles. 

Mr. Jefferſon, whoſe extenſive and accurate information ranks him 
among the firit authoritics, in his notes on Virginia, has given a deſcrip» 
tion of the river Ohio, and annexed ſuch remarks on the titvation of the 
weltern waters as will throw great light on this part of our labzeck, and 
may not be omitted. His obſervations, together with thole al;cady made, 
will aſlord the reader a comprehnhve aud pretty complete view of the 
internal navigation of the United States. 

The Ohio is the molt beautiful river on earth: its cur:ent gentle, 
waters clear, and boſom ſmooth and unbroken by rucks and rapids, a fin- 
gle inſtance only excepted, It is one quarter of a mile wide at Fort Pitt: 
tive hundred yards at the mouth of the Great Kanhaw ay; one mile and 
twenty-five poles at Louiſville : one quarter of a mile on the rapics, three 
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or four miles below Louiſville : half a mile where the low country be- 
gins, which is twenty miles above Green river: one mile and a quarter at 
the receipt of the Tanifſee : and a mile wide at the mouth. 

Its length, as meaſured according to its meanders by Capt. Hutchins, 
is as follows : 


From Fort Pitt Miles. Miles, 
To Log's town 18 To Little Miami 126 4 
Big Beaver Creek 10 # Licking Creek 8 
Little Beaver Creek 13 5 Great Miami 26 } 
Yellow Creek 11 4 Big Bones 32 + 
Two Crecks 21 4 Kentucky 44 + 
Long Reach 53 4 Rapids 77 4 
End Long Reach 16 L Low Country 155 4 
Muſkingum 25 + Buffalo River 64 2 
Little Kanhaway 12 4 Wabaſh 97 2 
Hockhocking 16 Big Cave 42 4 
Great Kanhaway 82 + —— River 52 + 
Guiandot 43 1 Cherokee River 13 
Sandy Creek 14 2 Maſſac 11 
Sioto 48 4 Miſſiſſippi 46 
1188 


In common winter and ſpring tides it affords fifteen feet water to Louiſ- 
ville, ten feet to La Tarte's rapids, forty miles above the mouth of the 
Great Kanhaway, and a ſufficiency at all times for light batteaux and ca - 
noes to Fort Pitt. The rapids are in the latitude 38® 8. The inundations 
of this river begin about the laſt of March, and ſubſide in July. During 
theſe a firſt rate man of war may be carried from Louiſville to New Or- 
leans, if the ſudden turns of the river and the ſtrength of its current will 
admit a fafe ſteerage. The rapids at Louiſville deſcend about thirty feet 
in a length of a mile and a half. The bed of the river there, is a ſolid rock, 
and is divided by an iſland into two branches, the ſouthern of which is 
about two hundred yards wide, and is dry four months in the year. The 
bed of the northern branch is worn into channels by the conſtant courſe 
of the water, and attrition of the pebble ſtones carried on with that, ſo as 
to be paſſable for batteaux through the greater part of the year. Yet it is 
thought that the ſouthern arm may be the molt eafily opened for conſtant 
navigation. 'The riſe of the waters in theſe rapids does not exceed ten or 
twelve feet. A part of this iſland is ſo high as to have been never over- 
flowed, and to command the ſettlement at Louiſville, which 1s oppoſite 
toit. The fort, however, is ſituated at the head of the falls. The ground 
on the ſouth ſide riſes very gradually. 

At Fort Pitt the river Ohio loſes its name, branching into the Monon- 
gahela and Allegany. 

The Monongahcla is four hundred yards wide at its mouth. From 
thence is twelve or fifteen miles to the mouth of Yohogany, where it is 
three hundred yards wide. Thence to Redſtone by water is fifty miles, 
by land thirty. Then to the mouth of Cheat river by water forty miles, 
by land twenty-eight, the width continuing at three hundred. yards, and 
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the navigation good for boats, 'Thence the width is about two hundred 
yards to the weſtern fork, fifty miles higher, and the navigation frequent- 
ly interrupted by rapids ; which however with a ſwell of two or three 
feet, become very paſſable for boats. It then admits light boats, except 
in dry ſeaſons, ſixty-five miles further to the head of Tygarts valley, pre- 
ſenting only ſome ſmall rapids and falls of one or two feet perpendicular, 
and leſſening in its width to twenty yards. The Weſtern fork is naviga- 
ble in the winter ten or fifteen miles towards the northern of the Lit- - 
tle Kanhaway, and will admit a good waggon road to it. 'The Yoho- 
gany is the principal branch of this river. It paſſes through the Laurel 
mountain about thirty miles from its mouth; is ſo far from three hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty yards wide, and the navigation much ob- 
ſtructed in dry weather by rapids and ſhoals. In its paſſage through the 
mountain it makes very great falls, admitting no navigation for ten miles 
to the Turkey foot. Thence to the great croſſing, about twenty miles, 
it is again navigable, except in dry ſeaſons, and at this place is two hun- 
dred yards wide. The ſources of this river are divided from thoſe of the 
Patomak by the Allegany mountains. From the falls, where it inter- 
ſects the Laurel mountain, to Fort Cumberland, the head of the naviga- 
tion on the Patomak, is forty miles of very mountainous road. Wills's 
creek, at the mouth of which was Fort Cumberland, is thirty or forty 
yards wide, but affords no navigation as yet. Cheat river, another conſi- 
derable branch of the Monongahela, is two hundred yards wide at its 
mouth, and one hundred yards at the Dunkard's ſettlement, fifty miles 
higher. It is navigable for boats, except in dry ſeaſons. The boundary 
between Virginia and Pennſylvania croffes it about three or four miles 
above its mouth. | 

The Allegany river, with a flight ſwell, affords navigavion for light 
batteaux to Venango, at the mouth of French creek, where it is two hun- 
dred yards wide; and it is practiſed even to Le Bœuf, from whence there 
is a portage of fifteen miles to Preſque Iſle on Lake Erie. 

The country watered by the Miſſiſſippi and its eaſtern branches, con- 
ſtitutes five-eighths of the United States; two of which five-eighths are 
occupied by the Ohio and its waters: the refiduary ſtreams which run 
into the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic, and the St. Lawrence water, the 
remaining three-eighths. 

Before we quit the ſubje& of the weſtern waters, we will take a view 
of their principal connections with the Atlantic. Theſe are three; the 
Hudſon's river, the Patowmak, and the Miſſiſſippi itſelf. Down the laſt 
will paſs all the heavy commodities. . But the. navigation through the 
Gulf of Mexico is fo dangerous, and that up the Miſſiſſippi ſo difficult 
and tedious, that it is thought probable that European merchandize will 
not return through that channel. It is molt likely that flour, timber, 
and other heavy articles will be floated on rafts, which will themſelves be 
an article for Lale as well as their loading, the navigators returning by 
land or in light batteaux. There will therefore be a competition between 
the Hudſon and the Patomak rivers for the reſidue of the commerce of all 
the country weſtward of Lake Erie, on the waters of the lakes, of the 
Ohio, and upper parts of Miſſiſſippi. To go to New-York, that part of 
the trade which comes from the lakes or their waters muſt firſt be brought 
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into Lake Erie. Between Lake Superior and its waters and Huron are the 
rapids of St. Mary, which will permit boats to pals, but not larger veſ. 
ſels. Lakes Huron and Michigan afford communication with Lake Erie 
by veſlels of eight feet draught. That part of the trade which comes 
from the waters of the Miſſiſſippi mutt paſs from them through ſome port- 
age into the waters of the lakes. The portage from the Illinois river into 
a water of Michigan is of one mile only. From the Wabaſh, Miami, Mu- 
kingum, or Allegauy, are portages into the waters of Lake Erie, of from 
one to fifteen miles. When the c >znmodities are brought into, and have 
paſſed through Lake Erie, there is between that and Ontario an interrup- 
tion by the falls of Niagara, where the portage is of eight miles ; and be- 
tween Ontario and the Hudſou's river are portages of the falls of Ononda- 
go, a little above Oſwego, of a quarter of a mile; from Wood creek to 
the Mohawks river two miles; at the little falls of the Mohawks river 
half a mile, and from Schenectady to Albany ſixteen miles. Beſides the 
increaſe of expence occalioned by frequent change of carriage, there is an 
increaſed riſk of pillage produced by committing merchandize to a great- 
er number of hands ſucceſlively. The Patomak offers itſelf under the 
following circumſtances. For the trade of the lakes and their waters 
weſtward of Lake Erie, when it ſhall have entered that lake, it muſt coat 
along its ſouthera ſhore, on account of the number and cxcellence of its 
harbours, the northern, though ſhorteſt, havigg few harbours, and theſe 
unſafe. Having reached Cayahoga, to proceed to New-York it will 
have eight hundred and twenty-five miles, and five portages : whereas 1t 1s 
bur four hundred and twenty-five miles to Alexandria, its emporium on 
the Patomak, if it turns into the Cayahoga, and paſſes through that, 
Bigbeaver, Ohio, Yohoganey, (or Monongalia and Cheat and Patomak, 
and there are but two portages ; the firſt of which between Cayahoga and 
Beaver may be removed by uniting the ſources of theſe waters, which are 
lakes in the neighbourhood of each other, and in a champaign country; 
the other from the waters of Ohio to Patomak will be from fifteen to 
forty miles, according to the trouble which ſhall be taken to approach the 
two navigations. For the trade of the Ohio, or that which ſhall come 
into it from its own waters or the Miſſiſſippi, it is nearer through the Pa- 
tomak to Alexandria than to New-York by five hundred and eighty 
miles, and it is interrupted by one portage only. There is another circum- 
ſtance of difference tov. The lakes themſelves never freeze, but the com- 
munications between them freeze, and the Hudſon's river is itſelf ſhut up 
by the ice three months in the year: whereas the channel to the Cheſapeek 
leads directly into a warmer climate. The ſouthern parts of it very rarely 
freeze at all, and whenever the northern do, it is ſo near the fources of the 
rivers, that the frequent floods to which they are there liable break up the 
ice immediately, ſo that veſſels may paſs through the whole winter, ſubject 
only to accidental and ſhort delays. Add to all this, that in caſe of a war 
with our neighbours the Anglo-Americans or the Indians, the route to 
New-York bccomes a frontier through almoſt its whole length, and all 
commerce through it ceaſes from that moment. But the channel to New 
York is already known to practiſe; whereas the upper waters of the Ohio 
and the Patomak, and the great falls of the latter, are yet to be cleared of 
their fixed obſtructions. 
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Particular deſcriptions of the other rivers in the United States, are re- 
ſerved to be given in the geographical account of the ſtates, through which 
they reſpectively flow. One general obſervation reſpecting the rivers will, 
however, be naturally introduced here, and that is, that the entrances 
into almoſt all the rivers, inlets and bays, from New-Hampſhire to Georgia, 
are from ſourh-eaſt to north-weſt. 


Bays.] The coaſt of the United States is indented with numerous bays, 
ſome of which are equal in ſize to any in the known world. Beginning 
at the north-eaſterly part of the continent, aud proceeding ſouth-wel- 
terly, you firſt find the bay or gulf of St. Lawrence, which receives the 
waters of the river of the ſame name. Next is Chebukto Bay, in Nova- 
Scotia, diſtinguiſhed by the loſs of a French fleet in a former war between 
France and Great-Britain. 'The Bay of Fundy, between Nova-Scotia 
and New-England, is remarkable for its tides, which rife to the height 
of fifty or ſixty feet, and flow ſo rapidly as to overtake animals which 
feed upon the ſhore. Penobſcot, Broad and Caſco Bays, lie along the 
coalt of the province of Main. Maſſachuſett*'s-Bay ſpreads eaſtward of 
Boſton, and 1s comprehended between Cape Ann on the north, and Ca 
Cod on the ſouth. The points of the harbour are Nahant and Alderton 
points. Paſſing by Narraganſet and other hays in the ſtate of Rhode- 
Iſland, you enter Long-Iſland Sound, between Montauk-point and the Main. 
This Sound, as it is called, is a kind of inland fea, from three to twenty- 
five miles broad, and about one hundred and forty miles long, extending 
the whole length of the iſland, and dividing it from Connecticut. It 
communicates with the ocean at both ends of Long-Iſland, and affords a 
very ſafe and convenient inland navigation. 

The celebrated ſtrait, called Hell- Gate, is near the weſt end of this 
ſound, about eight miles eaſtward of New- Vork city, and is remarkable 
for its Whirlpools, which make a tremendous roaring at certain times of 
tide. Theſe whirlpools are occaſioned by the narrowneſs and crookedneſs 
of the paſs, and a bed of rocks which extend quite acroſs it; and not by 
the meeting of the tides from eaſt to weſt, as has been conjectured, be- 
cauſe they meet at Frogs-point, ſeveral miles above. A ſkilful pilot may 
with ſafety conduct a ſhip of any burden through this ftrait with the tide, 


Delaware Bay 1s ſixty miles long, from the Cape to the entrance of the 
river Delaware at Bombay-hook ; and ſo wide in ſome parts, as that a 
ſhip, in the middle of it, cannot be ſeen from the land. It opens into 
the Atlantic north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt, between Cape Henlopen on the 
right, and Cape May on the left. Theſe Capes are eighteen miles 
Apart. | 

The Cheſapeek is one of the largeſt bays in the known world. Its en- 
trance is between Cape Charles and Cape Henry in Virginia, twelve 
miles wide, aud it extends two hundred and ſeventy miles to the north- 
ward, dividing Virginia and Maryland. It is from ſeven to eighteen 
miles broad, and generally as much as nine fathoms deep; affording 
many commodious harbours, and a fate and eaſy navigation. It receives 
the waters of the Suſquehannah, Patomak, Rappahannok, York and 
James rivers, which are all large and navigable, 
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Face of the Country.] The tract of country belonging to the United 
States, is happily variegated with plains and mountains, hills and vallies. 
Some parts are rocky, particularly New-England, the north parts of 


New-York, and New. Jerſey, and a broad ſpace, including the ſeveral ' 


ridges of the long range of mountains which run fouth-weſtward through 
Pennſylvania, Virginia, North-Carolina, and part of Georgia, dividing 
the waters which flow into the Atlantic, from thoſe which fall into the 
Miſſiſſippi. In the parts eaſt of the Allegany mountains, in the ſouth- 
ern ſtates, the country for ſeveral hundred miles in length, and ſixty or 
ſeventy, and ſometimes more, in breadth, is level, and entirely free of 
ſtone. It has been a queſtion agitated by the curious, whether the ex- 
tenfive tract of low, flat country, which fronts the ſeveral ſtates ſouth of 
New-York, and extends back to the hills, has remained in its preſent 
form and ſituation ever ſince the flood: or whether it has been made by 
the particles of earth which have been waſhed down from the adjacent 
mountains, and by the accumulation of ſoil from the decay of vegetable 
ſubſtances; or by earth waſhed out of the bay of Mexico by the gulf 
ſtream, and lodged on the coaſt 3 or by the receſs of the ocean, occafioned 
by a change in ſome other part of the earth. Several phznomena deſerve 
conſideration in forming an opinion on this queſtion. 

1. It is a fact, well known to every perſon of obſervation who has 
lived in, or travelled through the ſouthern ſtates, that marine ſhells and 
other ſubſtances which are peculiar to the ſea-ſhore, are almoſt invariably 
found by digging eighteen or twenty feet below the ſurface of the earth. 
A. gentleman of veracity told me, that in ſinking a well many miles from 
the ſea, he found, at the depth of twenty feet, every appearance of a ſalt 
marſh, that is, marſh graſs, marſh mud, and brackiſh water. In all this 
flat country until you come to the hilly land, wherever you dig a well, 
you find the water, at a certain depth, freſh and tolerably good; but if 
you exeeed that depth two or three feet, you come to a ſaltiſh or brackiſh 
water that is ſcarcely drinkable, and the earth dug up, reſembles, in ap- 
pearance and ſmell, that which is dug up on the edges of the ſalt marſhes. 

2. On and near the margin of the rivers are frequently found ſand 
hills, which appear to have been drifted into ridges by the force of water. 
At the bottom of ſome of the banks in the rivers, fifteen or twenty feet 
below the ſurface of the earth, are waſhed out from the ſolid ground, logs, 
branches, and leaves of trees ; and the whole bank, from bottom to top, ap- 
pears ſtreaked with layers of logs, leaves and ſand. Theſe appearances 
are ſeen far up the rivers, from eighty to one hundred miles from the 
ſea, where, when the rivers are low, the banks are from fifteen to twenty 
feet high. As you proceed down the rivers toward the ſea, the banks 
decreaſe in height, but ftill are formed layers of ſand, leaves and logs, 
ſome of which are entirely ſound, and appear to have been ſuddenly co- 
vered to a conſiderable depth. 

3. It has been obſerved, that the rivers in the ſouthern States fre- 
quently vary their channels; that the ſwamps and low grounds are con- 
ſtantly filling up ; and that the land in many places annually infringes up- 
on the ocean. It is an authenticated fact, that no longer ago than 1771, 
at Cape Lookout on the coaſt of North-Carolina, in about latitude 345 
50, there was an excellent harbour, capacious enough to receive an 
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hundred ſail of ſhipping at a time, in a good depth of water. It is now 
entirely filled up, and is ſolid ground. Inſtances of this kind are frequent 
along the coaſt. 

It 1s obſervable, likewiſe, that there is a gradual deſcent of about eight 
hundred feet, by meaſurement, from the foot of the mountains to the ſea 
board. This deſcent continues, as is demonttrated by ſoundings, far into 
the ſea. | 

IV. It is worthy of obſervation, that the ſoil on the banks of the rivers 
18 proportionably coarſe or fine according to its diſtance from the moun— 
tains. When you firſt leave the mountains, and for a conſiderable diſtance, 
it is obſervable that the foil is coarſe, with a large mixture of ſand and ſhin- 
ing heavy particles. As you proceed towards the ſca, the ſil is leſs coarſe, 
and fo on in proportion as you advance the foil is finer and finer, until, 
finally, is depoſited a foil fo fine, that it conſolidates into perfect clay ; but 
a clay of a particular quality, for a great part of it has intermixed with 
it reddiſh ſtreaks and veins like a ſpecies of ochre, brought probably from 
the red lands which he up towards the mountains. This clay, when dug 
up and expoſed to the weather, will diflolve into a fine mould without 
the leaſt mixture of ſand or any gritty ſubſtance whatever. Now we 
know that running waters, when turbid, will depoſit, firſt, the coarſeft 
and heavieſt particles, mediately, thoſe of the ſeveral intermediate degrees 
of fineneſs, and ultimately, thoſe which are the molt light and ſubtle ; 
and ſuch in ſact is the general quality of the ſoil on the banks of the 
ſouthern rivers. 

V. It is a well known fact, that on the banks of Savannah river, about 
ninety miles from the ſea in a direct line, and one hundred and fift 
or two hundred as the river runs, there is a very remarkable collection of 
oyſter ſhells of an uncommon ſize. They run in a north-eaſt and ſouth- 
welt direction, nearly parallel with the ſea- coaſt, in three diſtinct 
ridges, which together occupy a ſpace of ſeven miles in breadth. The 
ridges commence at Savannah river, and have been traced as far as fouth as 
the northern branches of the Altamaha river. They are found in ſuch 
quantities, as that the indigo planters carry them away in large boat loads, 
for the purpoſe of making lime water, to be uſed in the manufacture of 
indigo. There are thouſands and thouſands of tons ſtill remaining. The 
queſtion is, how came they here? It cannot be ſuppoſed that they were 
carried by land. Neither is it probable that they were conveyed in canoes, 
or boats, to ſuch a diftance from the place where oylters are now found. 
The uncivilized natives, agreeably to their roving manner of living, would 
rather have removed to the ſea ſhore, than have been at ſuch immenſe 
labour in procuring oyſters. Beſides, the difficulties of conveying them 
would have been inſurmountable. They would not only have had a ſtron 
current in the river overcome by the Indians, who have ever had a great 
averſion to labour, but could they have ſurmounted this difficulty, oyiters, 
conveyed ſuch a diſtance either by land or water in ſo warm a climate, 
would have ſpoiled on the paſſage, and have become uſeleſs. The cir- 
cumſtance of theſe ſhells being found in ſuch quantities, at ſo great a diſ- 
tance from the ſea, can be rationally accounted for in no other way, than 


by ſuppoſing that the ſea ſhore was formerly near this bed of ſhells, and 
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that the ocean has fince, by the operation of certain cauſes not yet fully 
inveſtigated, receded. Theſe phznomena, it is preſumed, will authorize 
this concluſion, That a great part of the flat country which ſpreads eaſterly 
of the Allegany mountains, had, in ſome paſt period, a ſuperincumbent 
ſea ; or rather that the conſtant accretion of ſoil from the various cauſes 
before hinted at, has forced 1t to retire. | 

Mountains.] The tract of country eaſt of Hudſon's river, comprehend. 
ing part of the State of New-York, the four New- England States, and 
Vermont, is rough, hilly, and in ſome parts mountainous ; but the moun- 
tains are comparatively ſmall, in few inſtances more than five or fix hun- 
dred yards in height, and generally leſs. Theſe mountains will be more 
particularly deſcribed under New-England. In all parts of the world, and 
particularly on this weſtern continent, it is obſervable, that as you depart 
from the ocean, or from a river, the land gradually riſes; and the height 
of land, in common, is about equally diſtant from the water on either 
fide. The Andes in South-America form the height of land between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

That range of mountains, of which the Shining mountains are a part, 
begins at Mexico, and continuing northward oa the eaſt of California, ſe- 
parates the waters of thoſe numerous rivers that fall into the Gulf of 
Mexico or the Gulf of California. Thence continuing their courſe ſtill 
northward, between the ſources of the Miſſiſſippi and the rivers that run 
into the South-Sea, they appear to end in about 47 or 48 degrees of north 
latitude; where a number of rivers riſe, and empty themſelves either into 
the South Sea, into Hudſon's Bay, or into the waters that communicate 
between theſe two ſeas. 

The Highlands between the Province of Main and the Province of Que- 
bec, divide the rivers which fall into the St. Lawrence north, and into the 
Atlantic ſouth. "The Green Mountains, in Vermont, divide the waters 
which flow eaſterly into Connecticut river, from thoſe which fall weſterly 
into Lake Champlain and Hudſon's River. | 

Between the Atlantic, the Miſtiflippi, and the Lakes, runs a long rang 
of mountains, made up of a great number of ridges. Theſe mountains 
extend north-ealterly and ſoutli- weſterly, nearly parallel with the ſea coalt, 
about nine hundred miles in length, and from ſixty to one hundred and 
fifty, and two hundred miles in breadth. Mr. Evans obſerves, with re- 
ſpect to that part of theſe mountains which he travelied over, viz. in the 
back parts of Pennſylvania, that ſcarcely one acre in ten is capable of cul- 
ture. This, however, is not the caſe in all parts of this range. Nume- 
rous tracts of fine arable and grazing land intervene between the ridges, 
The different ridges which compoſe this immenſe range of mountains, have 
different names in different States. a 

As you advance from the Atlantic, the firſt ridge in Pennſylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and North-Carolina, is the Blue Ridge or South Mountain; which 
is from one hundred and thirty, to two hundred miles from the fea. This 
is about four thouſand feet high, meaſuring from its baſe. Between this 
and the North Mountain, ſpreads a large fertile vale ; next lies the Allegany 
ridge; next beyond this is the Long Ride, called the Laurel Mountains, 
in a ſpur of which, about latitude 369, is a ſpring of water, fifty feet 
deep, very cold, and as blue as indigo. From theſe ſeveral ridges proceed 
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innumerable nameleſs branches or ſpurs. The Kittatinny mountains run 
through the northern parts of New-Jerſey and Pennſylvania. All theſe 
ridges, except the Allegany, are ſeparated by rivers, which appear to 
have forced their paſſages through ſolid rocks. 

The principal ridge is the Allegany, which has been deſcriptively called 
the bace-bone of the United States. The general name for theſe moun- 
tains, taken colleCtively, ſeems not yet to have been determined. Mr. 
Evans calls them the Endleſs Mountains : others have called them the Ap- 
palachian mountains, from a tribe of Indians, who live on a river which 
proceeds from this mountain, called the Appalachikola But the moſt 
common, and without doubt the moſt proper name, is the Allegany Moun- 
tains, ſo called from the principal ridge of the range. "Theſe mountains 
are not confuſedly ſcattered and broken, riſing here and there into high 
peaks over-topping each other, but ſtretch along in uniform ridges, ſcarcely 
half a mile high. They ſpread as you proceed ſouth, and ſome of them 
terminate in high perpendicular bluffs. Others gradually ſubſide into a 
level country, giving rite to the rivers which run ſoutherly into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

They afford many curious phenomena, from which naturaliſts have 
deduced many theories of the earth. Some of them have been whimlical 
enough: Mr. Evans ſuppoſes that the moſt obvious of the theories which 
have been formed of the earth 1s, that it was originally made out of the 
ruins of another. Bones and ſhells, which eſcaped the fate of ſofter ani- 
mal ſubſtances. we find mixed with the old materials, and elegantly pre- 
ſerved in the looſe tones and rocky baſes of the higheſt of the hills.“ 
But with deference to Mr. Evan's opinion, theſe appearances have been 
much more rationally accounted for by ſuppoſing the reality of the flood, 
of which Moſes has given us an account. But Mr. Evans thinks this too 
great a miracle to obtain behef. But whether 1s it a greater miracle for 
the Creator to alter a globe of earth by a deluge when made, or to create 
one new from the ruins of another? The former certainly is not leſs cre- 
dible than the latter. Theſe mountains,” ſays our author, “ exiſted in 
their preſent elevated height before the deluge, but not ſo bare of ſoil as 
now.“ How Mr. Evans came to be ſo circumſtantially acquainted with 
theſe pretended facts, is difficult to determine, unleſs we ſuppoſe him to 
have been an Antediluvian, and to have ſurveyed them accurately before 
the convulſions of the deluge ; and until we can be fully affured of this, we 
muſt be excuſed in not aſſenting to his opinion, and in adhering to the old 
philoſophy of Moſes and his advocates. We have every reaſon to believe 
that the primitive ſtate of the earth was totally metamorphoſed by the firſt 
convulſion of nature, at the time of the deluge ; that the fountains of the 
great deep were indeed broken up, and that the various /rata of the earth were 
diſſevered, and thrown into every poſſible degree of confuſion and diſorder. 
Hence thoſe vaſt piles of mountains which lift their craggy cliffs to the 
clouds, were probably thrown together from the floating ruins of the earth: 
and this conjecture is remarkably confirmed by the vaſt number of foſſils 
and other marine exuvie, which are found imbeded on the tops of moun- 
tains, in the interior parts of continents remote from the ſea, in all parts 
of the world hitherto explored. The various circumſtances attending 
theſe marine bodies, leave us to conclude, that they were actually generated, 
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lived, and died in the very beds wherein they are found; and therefore 
theſe beds muſt have originally been at the bottom of the ocean, though 
now in many inſtances elevated ſeveral miles above its ſurface, Hence it 
it appears that mountains and continents were not primary productions of 
nature, but of a very diſtant period of time from the creation of the 
world; a time long enough for the frata to have acquired their greateſt 
degree of coheſion and hardneſs ; and for the teftaccous matter of marine 
ſhells to become changed to a ftony ſubſtance ; for in the fiſſures of the 
lime-ſtone and other ſtrata, fragments of the ſame ſhell have been frequent- 
ly found adhering to each fide of the cleft, in the very ſtate in which they 
were originally broken; ſo that if the ſeveral parts were brought together, 
they would apparently tally with each other exactly. A very conſiderable 
time therefore muſt have elapſed between the chaotic ſtate of the earth and 
the deluge, which agrees with the account of Moſes, who makes 1t a little 
upwards of ſixteen hundred years. Theſe obſervations are intended to 
ſhew, in one inſtance out of many others, the agreement between revela- 
tion and reaſon, between the account which Moſes gives us of the creation 
and deluge, and the preſent appearances of nature. Thoſe who wiſh" to 
have this agreement more fully and ſatisfactorily ſtated, are referred to a 
very learned and 1ngerious * Inquiry into the original ſlate and formation of 
the earth,” by John Whitehurſt, F. R. S. to whom 1 acknowledge mylelf 
indebted for ſome of the foregoing obſervations. 

Soil and produttions, wegetaile and animal.) The ſoil of the United 
States, though ſo various that few general oblervatfons will apply, may be 
ſaid to be equal to that of any country in the known world. Among the 
great variety of its productions are the following: | 

Indian corn, which is a native grain of America, from whence all the 
other parts of the world have been ſupplied. It agrees with all climates 
from the equator to Jatitude 45% It flouriſhes beſt however between the 
latitudes 3o® and 40% The bunched Guinea corn, is a ſmall grain culti- 
vated by the Negroes in the ſouthern ſtates, and affords a fine food for 
poultry. The ſpiked Indian corn is of a fimilar kind. 

Rice, which was brought into Carolina firit by Sir Nathaniel John- 
ſon, 1688; and afterwards by a ſhip from Madagaicar, in 1696 ; till 
which time it was not much cultivated. It flouriſhes only in Georgia and 
the Carolinas. Several unſucceſsful attempts have been made to cultivate 
it in Virginia. 

The Wild Rice is a grain which grows in the greateſt plenty in ſome of 
the interior parts of North America, and is the moſt valuable of all the 
ſpontaneous productions of the country. It is of a very ſweet and nutri- 
tious quality, and in future periods may be of great ſervice to infant co- 
lonies, in affording them a ſupport unti!, in the courſe of cultivation, 
other ſupplics may be obtained. This uſeful grain grows in the water 
where it is about two feet deep, and in a rich muddy foil. In its ſtalk, 
ears, and manner of growing, it very much reſembles oats. It is gathered 
by the Indians in the following manner: about the time that it begins to 
turn from its milky ſtate and to ripen, they run their canoes into the 
midſt of it, and tying bunches of it together juſt below the ears, they 
leave it in this ſituation for three or four weeks, till it is perfectly ripe. 


At the end of this time, commonly about the laſt of September, they 


return 
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with {moke, and then tread or rub off the outſide huſk, after which it is 


ou ſide, and diſtils ſeveral drops of juice that looks like blood. This juice 
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return to the river, and placing their canocs cloſe to the bunches of rice 
in ſuch poſition as to receive the grain when it falls, they beat it out with 
pieces of wocd formed for that purpoſe. Having done this they dry it 


fit for uſe. 

Wheat, rye, barlzy, and oats, are cultivated throughout the ſtates, 
ſome few parts excepted. In Pennſylvania is a kind of grain called ſpelts, 
which grows much like wheat. The grain, however, is better covered, 
and is good food for horſes. The flour made from it is very white, and 
is frequently mixed with wheat flour for bread. I his grain might proba- 
bly be ſuccelsfully introduced into the New England fates. 

Potatoes are ſaid to be aboriginal of America. They are of many 
kinds, and are raiſed in great quantities. The {weet, or Carolina pota- 
toes, does not thrive well in northern climates, nor do the other kinds in 
the lower parts of the ſouthern ſtates. 

The culinary roots and plants are beets, carrots, parſnips, turnips, 
radiſhes, peas, beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, endive, cellery, angelica, 
lettuce, alparagus, peppergrals, lecks, omons, watermelons, muſkmelons, 
cantclupes, which are a ſpecies of the muſkmelon, but much ſuperior in 
richneſs and flavor, cucumbers, mandrakes, pumpkins, ſquaſhes, &c. 
Beſides theſe are ſeveral other roots and plants of a medicinal kind, ſuch 
as elecampane, ſpik<nard, or petty-morrell, ſarſaparilla, ginſeng, liquorice, 
ſnake root, gold-thread, ſolomon's-ſcal, devil's-bit, borſe-radiſh, and 
blood root. : 

The gold-thread is of the vine kind, and grows in ſwamps. The roots 
ſpread themſelves juſt under the ſurface of the moraſs, and are eaſily drawn 
out by handfuls. They reſemble a large entangled ſkein of filk, and are 
of a bright yellow, It is exceedingly bitter in taſte, and is an excellent 
remedy for a ſoreneſs in the mouth. 

Devil's-bit, is a wild plant that has the print of teeth in its roots. The 
Indians have a tradition, that this root was once an univerſal remedy for 
all diſeaſes; but ſome evil ſpirit, envying mankind the poſſeſion of ſo 
efficacious a medicine, gave the root a bite, which deprived it of a great 
part of its virtue : Hence its name. 

Dlood-root is a ſort of plantain, that ſprings out of the ground in fix 
or ſeven long rough l-aves, the veins of which are red; the root of it is 
like a ſmall carrot z when broken, the inſide is of a deeper colour than the 


is a ſtrong, but dangerous emetic. 


Of the various aromatic and other kinds of herbs are balm, ſavory, 
thyme, ſage, balſam, ſweet-marjoram, hyſſop, tanſey, mint, penny-royal, 
fennel, yarrow, may-weed, gargit, ſkunk-cabbage, or poke, wake-robin, 
bittany, ſcabious, mullen, wild peaſe, mouſe-ear, wild indigo, cat-mint, 
or as it is ſometimes called, catnip, nettles, cinque-foil, eyebright, ſanikle, 
plantain of ſeveral kinds, maiden-hair, burdock, field-dock, rock-liver- 
wort, no: le-liverwort, blood-wort, mother-wort, wild beans, ground-ivy, 
water-crefſes, &c. &c. | 


Mr. Cateſby obſerves, that the aromatic herbs in the ſouthern ſtates, are 
more highly flavoured, and more volatile than in Europe. 
Apples 
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Apples are the moſt common fruit in the United States. They grow 
in the greateſt plenty and variety in the northern and middle ſtates, and in 
the interior, but not in the maritime parts of the ſouthern. In the low 
country of Georgia, the Carolinas, and ſome other ſtates, grows a ſort of 
wild crap-apple. Ihe bloſſoms are fragrant, the fruit is ſmall and ſour, 
and makes an excellent preſerve, or {weet-meat. 

Beſides apples, are pears, peaches, quinces, apricots, nectarines, plums, 
cherries of many kinds, cufrants, gooſeberries, raſberries, blackberries, 
billberries, whortleberries, ſtrawberries, mulberries, cranberries, &c, 
Of the nuts, are cheſnuts, black walnnts, hiccory nuts, butternuts, 
beechnuts, hazlenuts, filberts, and Illinois nuts, or pecannuts. Theſe 
fruit grow in great abundance and perfection in almoſt every part of North 
America. 

The Illinois, or pecannut, is of the walnut kind, about the ſize of an 
acorn, and of an oval form; the ſhell is eafily cracked, and the kernel 
ſhaped like that of a walnut. The trees which bear this fruit grow prin- 
cipally on the Illinois river. The butter or oil nut is much longer and 
larger than the walnut. Its ſhell is furrowed, and contains a large quan- 
tity of kernel, which is very oily, and of a rich and agreeable flavour. 
An oil, equal to that of olives, might be extracted from this nut. The 
inſide bark of this tree is much uſed in dyes. A decoction of its bark or 
buds is a ſafe and powerful cathartic; and is frequently uſed in the coun- 
try inſtead of a more coſtly medicine. Filberts are of the hazlenut kind, 
but larger and more richly flavoured. 

Figs, oranges, lemons, and pomegranates, are not natural to any ſtate 
north of the Carolinas. The pomegranate requires ſalt water. Grapes 
of ſeveral forts grow ſpontaneouſly from latitude 25“ to 45 north 
The various kinds of trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, ſo many of them as are 
worthy of notice, will be mentioned in the deſcription of the ſeveral 
ſtates. 

The late Count de Buffon has advanced the opinion, that the animals in 
America are inferior, in almoſt every reſpect, to thoſe on the eaſtern con- 
tinent. Mr. Jefferſon, in a very learned and elaborate manner, has con- 
futed this opinion, and proved that the animals of America are, in moſt 
inſtances, equal, and in many reſpects ſuperior, to thoſe of the old world; 
and has ſhewn that out of two hundred ſpecies of animals, which M. de 
Buffon ſuppoſes is the whole number exiſting on the earth, one hundred 
ſpecies are aboriginal of America. 

The following catalogue of animals is collected principally from Cateſby, 
Jefferſon, and Carver. 
Beaſts common to North America. 


Mammoth Mooſe Deer Grey Fox Squirrel 
Buffalo Stag Black Squirrel 
Panther Carrabou Red Squirrel 
Carcajou Fallow Deer Ground Squirrel 
Wild cat Greenland Deer Flying Squirrel 
Bear Rabbit Black Fox 

Elk Bahama Coney Red Fax 

White Bear Monax Grey Fox 

Wolf Grey Squirrel SEN 


Woodchuck 
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Woodchuck Beaver Field Mouſe 
Skunk Muſquaſh Moles 
Opoſſum Otter Quickhatch 
Pole Cat Fiſher Morſe 
Weaſel Water Rat Porcupine 
Marten Muſkrat Seal. 

Minx Houſe Mouſe 


Theſe are divided into three claſſes; 
1. Beaſts of different genus from any known in the old world; of which 
are the Opoſſum, the Racoon, the Quickhatch, &c. 
2. Beaſts of the ſame genus, but of different ſpecies from the eaſtern con- 
tinent, of which are | 


The Panther Fallow Deer Ground Squirrel 
Wild Cat Grey Fox Flying Squirrel 
Buffalo Grey Squirrel Pole Cat 
Mooſe Deer Grey Fox Squirrel Porcupine, &c. 
Stag Black Squirrel 

3. Beaſts which are the ſame ou both continents, viz. 

The Bear Otter Field Mouſe 
White Bear Water Rat Mole 
Wolf Houſe Rat Morſe 
Weaſel Muſk Rat Seal, &c. 
Beaver Houſe Mouſe | 


The MammoTH is not found in the civilized parts of America. It is 
conjectured, however, that he was carniverous, and that he {till exiſts on 
the north of the Lakes. Their tuiks, grinders, and ſſceletons of uncommon 
magnitude, have been found at the falt licks, on the Ohio, in New-Jerſey, 
and other places. 'The Indians have a tradition handed down from their 
fathers reſpecting theſe animals. That in ancient times a herd of them 
came to the Big-bone licks, and began an univerſal deſtruction of the 
bears, deer, elks, buffaloes, and other animals which had been created for 
the uſe of the Indians: that the Great Man above, looking down and 
ſeeing this, was ſo enraged that he ſeized his lightning, deſcended to the 
earth, ſeated himſelf upon a neighbouring mountain, on a rock, on which 
his ſeat and the print of his fect are ſtill to be ſeen, and hurled his bolts 
among them till the whole were ſlaughtered, except the big bull, who pre- 
ſenting his forehead to the ſhafts, ſhook them off as they fell; but at 
length miſſing one, it wounded him in the fide ; whereon, ſpringing round, 
he bounded over the Ohio, the Wabaſh, the Illinois, and finally over the 
great lakes where he is living at this day.” | 

European naturaliſts have ſuppoſed from the bones of this remarkable 
animal, that it is the ſame with the Elephant ; others, that it anſwers to 
the hippopotamus or river horſe ; the tuſk and ſkeletons have been aſcribed 
to the former, while the grinders have been given to the latter. But Mr. 
Jefferſon obſerves, that the fkeleton of the Mammoth (for ſo the incogni- 
tum has been called) beſpeaks an animal of five or fix times the cubic vo- 
lume of the elephant, as Monſieur de Buffon has admitted; and that the 
grinders are five times as large as thoſe of the elephant, and quite of a dif- 
ferent 
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ferent ſhape, and adds that the elephant is a native only of the torrid zone 
and its vicinities, and that no bones of the mammorh has ever been found 
further ſouth than the ſalines of Holiton river, a branch of the Taniſſee, 
about the latitude 369 30 north, and as far north as the arctic circle, 
The mammoth, then, cannot be the ſame animal as the elephant. 


The Oro05sum is an animal of a diſtin& genus, and therefore has little 
reſemblance to any other creature. It is about the ſize of a common cat, 
which it reſembles in ſome degree as to its body; its legs are ſhort, the 
feetrare formed like thoſe of a rat, as are its ears; the ſnout and head are 
long like the hog's ; the teeth like thoſe of a dog; its body is covered 
thinly with long briflly whitiſh hair; its tail is long, ſhaped like that of 
a rat without hair. But what is moſt remarkable in this creature, and 
which diſtinguiſhes it from all others, is its falſe belly, which is formed 
by a win or membrane, (incloſing the dugs) which it opens and cloſes 
at will. Ia this alſe belly the young are concealed in time of danger, 
Tho::vh contrary to the laws of nature, it is believed by many, that theſe 
ania.als are bred at the teats of their dams. It is a fact, that the young 
ones have beeu many times ſeen, not larger than the head of a large pin, 
faſt tixed and hanging to the teats in the falſe belly. In this ftate their 
members are diftinaly viſible ; they appear like an embryo clinging to 
the teats. By conſtant ubſervation they have been found to grow into 
a perfect ſœtus; and in proper time they drop off into the falſe bell 
where they remain ſecure till they are capable of providing for them- 
ſelves. From theſe circumſtances it ſeems that the opoſſum 1s produced, 
in a manner, out of the common courſe of nature. But it appears from 
the diſſection of one of them by Dr. Tyſon, that their ſtructure is ſuch as 
1s fitted for generation, hke that of other animals; and of courſe he ſup- 
poſes that they muſt neceſſarily be bred and excluded in the ſame way as 
other quadrupeds. But by what method the dam, after excluſion, fixes 


them on her teats, if this be the manner of production, is a ſecret yet 
unknown. 


The BurrarLo is larger than an ox; high on the ſhoulders ; and de 
through the breaſt. The fleſh of this animal is equal in goodneſs to beef; 
its ſkin makes good leather, and its hair, which is of a woolly kind, 1s 
manufactured into a tolerably good cloth. 

The Trog of America reſembles, in ſhape, thoſe of Aſia and Africa, 
but is conſiderably ſmaller ; nor does it appear to be ſo fierce and ravenous 
as they are. The colour of it is a darkiſh yellow, and is entirely free 
from ſpots. 

The Car of the MouxTain reſembles a common cat, but is of a much 
larger ſize. Its hair is of a reddiſh or orange colour, interſperſed with 


ſpots of black. This animal is exceedingly fierce, though it will ſeldom 


attack a man. 

The ELx is ſhaped like a deer, but is conſiderably larger, being equal 
in bulk to a horſe. The horns of this creature grow to a prodigious ſize, 
extending fo wide, that two or three perſons might fit between them at 
the ſame time. But what is ſtill more remarkable is, that theſe horns are 
ſhed every year, in the month of February, and by Auguſt, the new ones 
are nearly at their full growth. 


The 
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The Mooss is about the ſize of the elk, and its horns almoſt as large. 
Like the elk. it ſheds its horns annually. Though this creature is of the 
deer kind, it never herds as do deer in general. Its fleſh is exceedingly 
good foul, ealy of digeſtion, and very nouriſhing. Its ſkin, as well as 
that of the elk, valuable, making, when arcſleo, good leather. 

The Carnanov is ſomething like the mooie in ſhape, though not 
nearly ſo tall. Its fleſh 1s Ea goud ; its tongue in particular 
is in high elteem. Its ſkin, being ſmoott. and free from veins, is valua- 
ble, 

The CarcaJov is creature of the cat kind, and is a terrible enemy 
to the elk, and to the carrabou, as well as to the deer. He either comes 
upon them unperceived from ſome concealment, or climbs up in a tree 
and taking his ſtation on ſome of the branches, waits till one of them takes 
ſheiter under it; when he faſtens upon his neck, and opening the jugular 
vein, ſoon brings his prey to the ground. The only way of eſcape is 
flyiag immediately to the water, for as the carcajou has a great diſlike 
to ti.at element, he will leave his prey rather than enter it. 

The Suk is the molt extraordinary animal the American woods pro- 
duce. It 1s of the fame ſpecies with the pole- cat, for which, though dif- 
ferent from it in many reſpects, and particularly in being of a lefs lize, 
it is frequently miſtaken. Its hair is long and ſhining, of a dirty white, 
mixed in ſome places with black. Its tail is long and buſhy like that of 
the fox. It lives chiefly in woods and hedges, and is poſſeſſed of ex- 
traordinary powers, vhich however are exerted only when it is purſued. 
On luch an occaſion, it ejects from behind a {mail itream of water, of fo 
ſubtle a nature, and ſo powerful a ſmell, that the air is tainted with it 
to a ſurprizing diſtance. On this account the animal is called by the 
French Enfant du Dialle, the Child of the Devil, or Bete Puante, the 
Stinking Beaſt. The water which this creature emits in its defence, is 
generally ſuppoſed by naturaliſts to be its urine ; but Mr. Carver, who 
ſhot and diſſected many them, declares that he found, near the urinal 
veſſels, a ſmall receptacle of water, totally diſtinct from the bladder, from 
which he was ſatisfied the horrid ſtench proceeded. The fat of the 
ſkunk, when externally applied. is a powerful emollient, and its fleſh. 
when dreſſed without being tainted by its fetid water, is ſweet and good. 

The Poxcueine or HepGt-Hos is about the ſize of a ſmall dog, 


though it is neither ſo long nor fo tall. Its ſhape reſembles that of a fox, 


excepting its head, which 1s ſomething like the head of a rabit. Its 
body is covered with quills of about four inches in length, moſt of which 
are, excepting at the point, of the thickneſs of a ſtraw. Theſe quilis 
the porcupine darts at his enemy, and if they pierce the fleſh in the leaft 
degree, they will fink quite through it, and are not to be extracted with- 
out inciſion. The Indians uſe theſe quilis for boring their ears and noſes 
to inſert their jewels, and alſo by way of ornament to their ſtockings, 
hair, &c. 


The Woop Cavcx i is a ground animal of the fur kind, about fifteen 


inches lang: its body is round, and its legs ſhort ; Its fore paws are 


broad, and conſtructed for the purpoſe of digging holes in the ground, in 
which it burrows; its fleſh is tolerable food. 


The 
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The Racoox is an animal of a genus different from any known on 
the eaſtern continent. Its head is much like a fox's, only its ears are 
ſhorter, more round, and more naked, It alfo reſembles that animal in 
its hair, which is thick, long, and ſoft; and in its body and legs, excepting 
that of the former is larger, and the latter both larger and ſhorter. Acroſ; 
its face runs a broad ſtripe including its eyes, which are large. Its ſnout 
is black, and roundiſh at the end, like that of a dog; its teeth alſo are 
ſumilar to thoſe of the dog, both in number and ſhape ; the tail is long 
and round, with annular ſtripes on it; the feet have five long ſlender 
toes, armed with ſharp claws, by which it is enabled to climb trees, and 
run to the extremities of the boughs. Its fore feet ſerve it inſtead of 
hands, like thoſe of the monkey. 

The lait quadruped which ſhall be particularly deſcribed, is the Bea. 
veR. This is an amphibious animal, which cannot live for any lon 
time in the water, and it is ſaid can exiſt without it provided it has the 
convenience of ſometimes bathing itſelf, The largeſt beavers are nearly 
four feet in length, about fourteen or fifteen inches in breadth over the 
haunches, and weigh fifty or fixty pounds. The head of this animal is 
large ; its ſnout long ; its eyes ſmall; its ears ſhort, round, hairy on the 
outſide, and ſmooth within; of its teeth, which are long, broad, ſtrong, 
and ſharp, the under ones ſtand out of its mouth about the breadth of three 
fingers, and the upper about half a finger. Beſiges theſe teeth, which 
are called inciſors, beavers have ſixteen grinders, eight on each fide, four 


above and four below, directly oppoſite to cach other. With the former 


they are able to cut down trees of a conſiderable fize, with the latter to 


break the hardeſt ſubſtances. Their legs are ſhort, particularly the fore 
legs, which are only four or five inches long. The toes of the fore feet 
are ſeparate ; thoſe of the hind feet have membranes between them. In 
conſequenee of this they can walk, though but ſlowly, while they ſwim 
as eaſily as any equatic animals. Their tails ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of 
fiſh, and theſe, and their hind feet, are the only parts in which they do 
not reſemble land animals. Their colour is different according to the 
different climates which they inhabit. In the moſt northern parts, they 
are generally quite black; in more temperate, brown; their colour be- 
coming lighter and lighter as they approach towards the ſouth. Their 
fur is of two forts all over their budics. That which is longeſt is general- 
ly about an inch long, though on the back it ſometimes extends to two 
inches, gradually ſhortening towards the head and tail. This part is 
coarſe and of little uſe. The other part of it confilts of a very thick and 
fne down, of about three quarters of an inch long, fo ſoft that it feels 
like ſilk, and is that which is commonly manufactured. Caſtor, fo uſeful 
in medicine, is produced from the body of the beaver, It was for- 
merly belicvcd to be his teſticles, but late diſcoveries have ſhewn that it 
is contained in four bags in the lower belly. 

The ingenuity of the beavers in building their cabins, and in providing 
themſclves ſubſiſtence, is truly wonderful. When they are ahout to 
chooſe a habitation, they aſſemble in companies, ſometimes of two or 
three hundred, and after mature deliberation, fix on a place where plenty 
of proviſions, and all neceffaries are to be found. Their houſes are al 
ways ſituated in the water, aud when they can find neither lake nor 


pond 


) 


pond convenient, they ſupply the defect by ſtopping the current of ſome 
brook or ſmall river. For this purpoſe they ſelect a number of trees, 
carefully taking thoſe above the place where they intend to build, that they 
may ſwim down with the current, and placing themſeves by threes or 
fours round each tree, ſoon fell them. By a continuation of the ſame 
labour, they cut the trees into proper lengths, and rolling them into the 
water, navigate them to the place where they are to be uſed. After this 
they conſtruct a dam with as much ſolidity and regularity as the moſt ex- 
perienced workman could do. The formation of their cabins is no leſs 
remarkable. "Theſe cabins are built either on piles in the middle of the 
pond they have formed, on the bank of a river, or at the extremity of 
ſome point of land projecting into a lake. The figure of them is round 
or oval. "Two-thirds of each of them riſes above the water, and this part 
is large enough to contain eight or ten inhabitants. They are contiguous 
to each other, ſo as to allow an eaſy communication. Each beaver has 
his place aſſigned him, the floor of which he curiouſly ſtrews with leaves, 
rendering it clean and comfortable. The winter never ſurprizes theſe 
animals before their buſineſs is completed ; for their houſes are generally 
finiſhed by the laſt of September, and their ſtock of proviſions laid in, 
which conſiſts of ſmall pieces of wood diſpoſed in ſuch manner as to pre- 
ſerve its moiſture. | 

Upwards of one hundred and thirty American Bixps have been enume- 
rated, and many of them deſcribed by Cateſby, Jefferſon and Carver. The 
following catalogue is inſerted to gratify the curious, to inform the 1n- 
quiſitive, and to ſhew the aſtoniſhing variety in this beautiful part of 
creation. | 
The Blackbird Crane or Blue Heron Flamingo 

Razor-billed ditto Yellow-breaſted Chat Fieldfare of Caroliaa, cr 


Baltimore Bird Cormorant Robin 

Baſtard Baltimore Hooping Crane Purple Finch 

Blue Bird Pine Creeper Bahama Finch 
Buzzard Yellow-throatedCreeper American Goldfinch 
Blue Jay Dove Painted Finch 


Blue Groſbeak Ground Dove 
Brown Bittern Duck 
Creſted Bittern Ilathera Duck 


Creſted Fly-catcher 
Black-cap ditto 
Little brown ditto 


Small Bittern Round creſted ditto Red-eyed ditto 

Booby Sheldrach or Canvaſs do. Finch Creeper 

Great Booby Buffels head ditto Storm Finch 

Blue Peter Spoon bill ditto Goat Sucker of Caro- 
Bullfmch Summer ditto lina 

Bald Coot Blackhead ditto Gull 


Cut Water Blue winged Shoveller Laughing Gull 
White Curlew Little Brown Duck Gooſe 


Cat Bird Sprigtail Canada Gooſe 
Cuckow | Whitefaced Teal Hawk 
Crow Blue winged Teal Fiſhing Hawk 


Cowpen Bird Pied bill Dobchick 
Chattering Plover Eagle 
or Kildee Bald Eagle 


Pigeon Hawk 

Night Hawk 

Swallow-tail'd ditto - 
The 
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The Hangbird Water Pheaſant Yellow Titmoute 
Heron Pelican Bahama do. 
Little white Heron Water Pelican Hooded do. 
Hcath - cock Pigeon of Paſſage Yellow Rump 


Humming- bird White crowned Pigeon Towhe Bird 
Purple Jackdaw, or Parrot of Paradiſe Red Thruſh 


Crow Blackbird Paroquet of Carolina Fox coloured 'Thruſh 


King Bird Raven Little 'Thruſh 
King-fiſher Rice-bird Tropic Bird 
Loon Red-bird Turtle of Carolina 
Lak Summer Red-bird Water-wagtail 
Large Lark Swan Water-hen 
Blue Linnet Soree Water-witch 
Mock- bird Snipe | Wakon Bird 
Mow-bird Red Start Whetſaw 
Purple Martin Red winged Starling Large white bellied 
Nightingale Swallow Woodpecker 
Noddy Chimney do. Large red creſted do. 
Nuthatch Snow-bird Gold-winged do. 
Oyſter-catcher Little Sparrow Red- bellied do. 
Owl Bahama do. Hairy do. 
Screctch Owl Stork Red- headed do. P 
American Partridge, Turkey *Yellow-bellied do. 

or Quail, Wild Turkey Smalleſt-ſpotted do, 
Pheaſant, or Moun- Tyrant Wren 


tain Partridge Creſted Titmouſe 

Cateſby obſerves, that the birds of America generally exceed thoſe of 
Europe in the beauty of their plumage, but are much inferior to them in 
the melody of their notes. 

The WaTtzz PeLicax inhabits the Miſſiſſippi. Its pouch holds a 

eck. 
N The Laxx is a lofty bird, and ſoars as high as any of the inhabitants 
of the airy regions. Hence the old proverb, When the ſky falls we ſhall 
catch larks.” 

The WHrp-pooR-WILL is remarkable for the plaintive melody of its 
notes. It acquires its name from the noiſe it makes, which to the people 
of the States ſounds W hip-poor-will, to the Indians Muck-a-wiſs. A 
ſtriking proof how differently the ſame ſounds impreſs different perſons ! 

The Loox is a water fowl, of the fame ſpecies of the Dobchick. It is 
an exceedingly nimble bird, and ſo expert at diving, that it is with great 
difficulty killed. 

The PaxTRIDGE. In ſome parts of the country there are three or four 
different kinds of Partridges, all of them larger than the Partridges of Eu- 
rope. What is called the Quail in New-England, is denominated Part- 
ridge in the fouthern ſtates, where the true Partridge is not to be found. 

The Waxoxn-BIRD, which probably is of the ſame ſpecies with the 
Bird of Paradiſe, receives its name from the ideas the Indians have of its 
ſuperior excellence ; the Wakon-bird being in their language the bird of 


the Great Spirit. It is nearly the ſize of the ſwallow, of a brown colour, 


ſhaded about the neck with a bright green. The wings are of a darker 
brown 
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brown than the body. Its tail is compoſed of four or five feathers, which 
are three times as long as its body, and which are beautifully ſhaded with 
green and purple. It carries this fine length of plumage in the ſame 
manner as the peacock does his, but it is not known whether like him it 
erer raiſes it to an erect poſition. 

The Warsaw is of the cuckow kind, being, like that, a ſolitary bird, 
and ſcarcely ever ſeen. In the ſummer months it is heard in the grov cs, 
where it makes a noiſe like the n of a ſaw, from which circumilance 1 it 
has received its name. 

The HummisG-B1irD is the ſmalleſt of all the feathered inhabitants of 
the air. Its plumage ſurpaſſes deſcription. On its head is a ſmall tuft of 
jetty black; its breaſt is red; its belly white; its back, wings and tail of 
the fineſt pale green: ſmall ſpecks of gold are ſcattered over it with inex- 

preſſible grace: and to crown the whole, an almoſt imperceptible down 
— the ſeveral colours, and produces the moſt pleaſing ſhades. 


Of the Snakes which infeſt the United States, are the following, viz. 


The Rattle Snake Corn do. 
Small Rattle Snake Hognole do. 
Yellow Rattle Snake Houſe do. 
Water Viper Green do. 
Black Viper Wampum do. 
Brown Viper Glaſs do. 
Copper-bellied Snake Bead do. 
Blueiſh-green Snake Wallor- Houſe Adder 
Black Snake Striped or Gartner Snake 
Ribbon do. Water Snake | 
Spotted Ribbon do. Hiſling do. 
Chain do. Thorn-tail'd do. 
Joint do. Speckled do. 
Green-ſpotted do. Ring do. 
Coachwhip do. Two-headed do. 


The THORN-TAIL SNAKE is of a middle fize, and of a very venomous 
nature. It receives its name from a thorn, like a dart, in its tail, with 
which it inflicts its wounds. | 

The Joint SNAKE is a great curioſity. Its {kin is as hard as parch- 
ment, and as ſmooth as glaſs. It is beautifully ftreaked with black and 
white. It is fo ſtiff, and has ſo few joints, and thoſe ſo unyielding, that 
it can hardly bend itſelf into the form of a hoop. When it is ſtruck, it 
breaks like a pipe ſtem ; and you may, with a whip, break it from the tail 


to the bowels into pieces not an inch long, and not produce the leaſt tinc- 


ture of blood. It is not venomous. 

The Two-READ ED Snakes. Whether this be a diſtinct ſpecies of 
ſnakes intended to propagate its kind, or whether it be a monſtrous pro- 
duction, is uncertain. The only ones T have known or heard of in this 


country, arc, one taken near Chan plain in 1762, and one preſerved in the 


Muſcum of Yale College, in New- Haven. 
The ſnakes are not ſo numerous nor ſo venomous in the northern as in 
the ſouthern ſtates. In the latter, however, the inhabitants are furniſhed 


with 
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with a much greater variety of plants and herbs, which afford immediate 
relief to perſons bitten by theſe venomous creatures. It is an obſervation 
worthy of perpetual and grateful remembrance, that wherever venomous 
animals are found, the Gop of nature has kindly provided ſufficient anti. 
dotes againſt their poiſon. | 


Of the aſtoniſhing variety of InsecTs found in America, we will 
mention 


The Glow Worm Sheep Tick Butterfly 
Eartiz Worm Louſe Moth 
Leg or Guinea do. Wood Louſe Ant 
Naked Snail Forty Legs, or Centipes Bee 
Shell Snail Caterpillar Humble Bee 
Tobacco Worm Adder Bolt Black Waſp 
Wood Worm Cicada, or Locuſt Yellow Waſp 
Silk Worm Man-gazer Hornet 
Wall Louſe, or Bug Cock Roche Fly 
Sow Bug Cricket Sand Fly 
Horn Bug Beetle Muſketo 
Flea Fire-Fly, or Bug Spider 
Gnat 


To theſe may be added the inſet, which of late years has proved ſo 
deſtructive to the wheat in many parts of the middle and New-England 
States, commonly, but erroneouſly, called the Heſſian Fly. 


The ALLticaTo is a ſpecies of the crocodile, and in appearance one of 
the uglieſt creatures in the world. They are amphibious, and live in and 
about crecks, ſwamps, and ponds of ſtagnant water. They are very fond 
of the fleſh of dogs and hogs, which they voraciouſly devour when they 
have opportunity. They are alſo very fond of fiſh, and devour vaſt quan- 
tities of them. When tired with fiſhing, they leave the water to baſk 
themſelves in the ſan, and then appear more like logs of half rotten wood 
thrown aſhore by the current, than living creatures ; but upon perceiving 
any veſſel or perſon near them, they immediately throw themſelves into the 
water. Some are of ſo monſtrous a ſize as to exceed five yards in length. 
During the time they lie baſking on the ſhore, they keep their huge 
mouths wide open till filled with muſketoes, flies, and other inſects, when 
they ſuddenly ſhut their jaws and ſwallow their prey. 

The alligator is an oviparous creature. The female makes a large hole 
in the ſand near the brink of a river, and there depolits her eggs, which 
are as white as thoſe of a hen, but much larger and more ſolid. She gene- 
rally lays about an hundred, continuing in the ſame place till they are all 
depoſited, which is a day or two. She then covers them with the ſand, 
and the better to conceal them, rolls herſelf not only over her precious 
. depofitum, but to a conſiderable diſtance. After this precaution, ſhe returns 
to the water, and tarries until natural inſtin& informs her that it is time to 
deliver her young from their confinement ; ſhe then goes to the ſpot, at- 
tended by the male, and tearing up the ſand, begins to break the eggs; 
but ſo carefully that ſcarce a ſingle one is injured, and a whole ſwarm of 


little alligators is {cen crawling about, The female then takes them 2 
er 
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her neck and back, in order to remove them into the water; but the 
watchful birds of prey make uſe of this opportunity to deprive her of 
ſome, and even the male alligator, who indeed comes for no other end, 
devours what he can, till the female has reached the water with a few 
remaining ; for all thoſe which either fall from her back, or do nor ſwim, 
ſhe herſelf eats; ſo that of ſuch a formidable brood, happily not more 
than four or five eſcape. 

Theſe alligators are the great deſtroyers of the fiſh in the rivers and 
creeks, it being their moſt ſafe and general food. nor are they wanting in 
addreſs to ſatisfy their defires. Eight or ten, as it were by compact, draw 
up at the mouth of a river or creek, where they lie with their mouths 
open, whillt others go a conſiderable diſtance up the river, and chaſe the 
fiſh downward, by which means none of any bigneſs eſcape them. The 
alligators being unable to eat under water, on ſeizing a fiſh, raiſe their 
heads above the ſurface, and by degrees draw the fiſh from their jaws, 
and chew it for deglutition. 

Before the ſetting in of winter, it is ſaid, not without evidence to ſup- 
port the aſſertion, that they ſwallow a large number of pine knots, and 
then creep into their dens, in the bank of ſome creek or pond, where they 
lie in a torpid ſtate through the winter without any other ſuſtenance than 
the pine knots. 

The Guana, the GREEN LIZ ARD of Carolina, the Bruk-rAlLrp 
LizARD, and the Liox L1zarD are found in the ſouthern ſtates, and are 
thought to be ſpecies of the ſame genus, with the crocodile and alligator. 

In the little brooks, and ſwamps in the back parts of North Carolina, is 
caught a ſmall amphibious lobſter, in the head of which is found the eye 
ſtone. 


Population, Character, &c. ] From the beſt accounts that can at preſent be 
obtained, there are, within the limits of the United States, three millions, 
eighty three thouſand, and fix hundred ſouls. This number which is rapidly 
increaſing both by emigrations from Europe, and by natural population, 
is compoſed of people of almoſt all nations, languages, characters and re- 
ligions. The greater part, however, are deſcended from the Englitk ; 
and, for the ſake of diſtinction, are called Anglo-Americans. 

The natural genius of Americans, not through prejudice we would cha— 
ritably ſuppoſe, but through want of information, has ſuffered in the deſ- 
criptions of ſome ingenious and eloquent European writers. | 

The Count de Buffon has endeavoured to ſupport the theory, That 
on this fide the Atlantic, there is a tendency in nature to belittle her pro- 
ductions.“ This new and unſupported theory, has been applicd, by the 
Abbe Raynal, to the race of whites tranſplanted from Europe. Mr. 
Jefferſon has confuted this theory; and by the ingenuity and abilities 
which he has ſhewn in doing it, has exhibited an inſtance of its falſe- 


hood* | 
The 
* Although the Alle, in a later edition of his works, has withdrawn his 
cenſure ſrom that part of America inhabited by Federo- Americans ; yei he has 
left it in its full force on the other parts, where it is equally inapplicable, if we 


conſider 


6.4 TA UNITED STAT E.. 
The aſſertion of the Abbe Raynal, that“ America has not yet pro- 


duced one good poet, one able mathamatician, one man of genius in a 
fingle art or a ſingle ſcience “, produced the following reply from Mr. 
Jefferſon. | 

© When we ſhall have exiſted as a people as long as the Greeks did before 
they produced a Homer, the Romans a Virgil, the French a Racine and 
Voltaire, the Engliſh a Shakſpeare and Milton, ſhould this reproach be 
{till true, we will enquire from what unfriendly cauſes it has proceeded, 
that the other coutries of Europe, and quarters of the earth, ſhall not have 
inſcribed any name in the rell of poets. In war we have produced a 
WasHixGTON, whoſe memory will be adored while liberty ſhall have 
votaries. whoſe name will triumph over time, and will in future ages af. 
ſume its juſt ſtation among the moſt celebrated worthies of the world, 
when that wretched philofophy ſhall be forgotton which would arrange 
him among the degeneracies of nature. In phyſics we have produced a 
FRANKLIN, than whom no one of the preſent age has made more 1mpor. 
tant diſcoveries, nor has enriched philoſophy with more, or more ingenious 
tolutions of the phenomena of nature, We have ſuppoſed Mr. RiTTxx- 
HOUSE ſecond to no aſtronomer living: that in genius he muſt be the firſt, 
becauſe he is ſelf-taught. As an artiſt he has exhibited as great proofs of 
mechanical genius as the world has ever produced. He has not indeed 
made a world ; but he has by imitation approached nearer its Maker than 
any man who has lived from the creation to this day. As in philoſophy and 
war fo in government, in oratory, in painting, in the plaſtic art, we might 
ſhew that America, though but a child of yeſterday, has already given 
hopeful proofs of genius, as well of the nobler kinds, which arouſe the 
belt feelings of man, which call hoi into action, which ſubſtantiate his 
freedom, and conduct him to happineſs, as of the ſubordinate, which 
ſerve to amuſe him only. We theretore ſuppoſe, that this reproach is as 
unjuſt as it is unkind, and that, of the geniuſes which adorn the preſent 
age. America contributes its full ſhare. For comparing it with thoie 
countries, where genius is molt cultivated, where are the moſt excellent 
models for art, and ſcaffoldings for the attainment of ſcience, as France 
and England for inſtance, we calculate thus. The United States contain 
three millions of inhabitants; France twenty millions; and the Britiſh 


iſlands ten. We produce a Waſhington, a Franklin, a Rittenhouſe. , 


France then ſhould have half a dozen in each of theſe lines, and Great- 
Britain half that number, equally eminent. It may be true, that France 
has—we are but juſt becoming acquainted with her, and our acquaintance 
ſo far gives us high ideas of the genius of her inhabitants. It would be 
injuring too many of them to name particularly a Voltaire, a Buffon, the 
conſtellation of Encyclopediſts, the Abbe Raynal himſelf, &c. &c. We 


therefore have reaſun to believe ſhe can produce her full quota of genius. 
e 


conſider the accumulated preſſure of ſlavery, ſuperſtition and ignorance, under 
2 the inhabitants are held. Whenever they ſball be able to throw off their 
ſhackles, and at themſelves, they vill doubtleſs ſhew that they are like the reſt 
of the world. 


* Hiſt. Philoſ. P. 92. ed. Meaſtrich, 1774. 
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The preſent war having ſo long cut off all communication with Great- 
Britain, we are not able to make a fair eſtimate of the ſtate of ſcience in 
that country. | 

The Literature of the United States is very flouriſhing. Their pro— 
greſs in the art of war, in the ſcience of government, in philoſophy and 
aſtronomy, in poetry, and the various liberal arts and ſciences, has, for 
ſo young a country, been aſtoniſhing. Colleges are inſtituted in all the 
{ates north of North-Carolina, excepting Delaware; and liberal proviſion 
is making for their eſtabliſhment in the others, Theſe colleges are gene- 
rally well furniſhed with libraries, apparatus, inſtructors and (tudents, 

The two late important revolutions in America, which have been 
ſcarcely exceeded ſince the memory of man, I mean that of the declara- 
tion and eſtabliſhment of independence, and that of the adoption of a 
new form of government without bloodſhed, have called to hiſtoric fame 
many noble and diſtinguiſhed characters, who might otherwiſe have ſlept 
in oblivion, | , 

But while we exhibit the fair fide of the character of Federo-Ameri- 
cans, we would not be thought blind to their faults. 

A European writer has juſtly obſerved, that * if there be an object truly 
ridiculous in nature, it is an American patriot, ſigning reſolutions of 
independency with the one hand, and with the other brandiſhing a whip 
over his affrighted ſlaves.” 

Much has been written of late to ſhew the injuſtice and iniquity of 
enſlaving the Africans; ſo much as to render it unneceflary here to ſay 
any thing on that part of the ſuhject. We cannot, however, forbear in- 
troducing a few obſervations reſpecting the influence of ſlavery upon po- 
licy, morals and manners. From repeated and accurate calculations, it 
has been found, that the expence of maintaining a ſlave, eſpecially if we 
include the purchaſe-money, is greater than that of maintaining a free 
man ; and the labour of the free man, influenced by the powerful motive 
of gain, is at leaſt twice as profitable to the employer as that of the ſlave. 
Beſides, flavery is the bane of induſtry. It renders labour, among the 
whites, not only unfaſhonable, but diſreputable. Induſtry is the off- 
ſpring of neceſſity rather than of choice. Slavery precludes this neceſſity z 
and indolence, which ſtrikes at the root of all ſocial and political happi- 
neſs, is the unhappy conſequence. | 

Theſe obſervations, without adding any thing upon the injuſtice of the 
practice, ſhew that ſlavery is impolitic. Its influence on manners and 
morals is equally pernicious. The negro wenches in many, perhaps I mey 
ſay in moſt inſtance, are nurſes to their miſtreſſes children. The Infant 
babe, as ſoon as it is born, is delivered to its black nurie, and perhaps ſel- 
dom or never taſtes a drop of its mother's milk. The children, by being 
brought up, and conſtantly aſſociating with the negroes, toy citen im- 
bibe their low ideas, and vitiated manners and morals; and contract a 
negroiſh kind of accent and dialect, which they often carry with them 
through life. A miſchief common, in a greater or lefs degree, in all the 
ſouthern ſtates, at which humanity and decency bluſh, is the criminal in- 
tercourſe between the whites and blacks. * The enjoyment uf a negro 
or mulatto woman,? ſays a traveller of obſervation, * 1s ſpoken of as quite 
2 common thing. No reluQance, delicacy, or ſhame, appear about the 


matter. 
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matter. It is far from being uncommon to ſee a gentleman at dinner 
and his reputed offspring a ſlave, waiting at the table. I myſelf,” ſays 
this writer, * ſaw two in{tances of this kind; and the company would 
very facetiouſly trace the features of the father and mother in the child, 
and very accurately point out the more characteriſtic reſemblances. The 
fathers neither of them bluſhed, nor ſeemed diſconcerted. They were 
called men of worth, politeneſs, and humanity. Strange perverſion of terms 
and language! The Africans are ſaid to be inferior in point of ſenſe, 
underſtanding, ſentiment and feeling to white people: Hence the one in- 
fers a right to enſlave the other. The African labours night and day 
to collect a ſmall pittance to purchaſe the freedom of his child: The 
white man begets his likeneſs, and with much indifference and dignity of 
ſoul, ſees his offspring in bondage and miſery, and makes not one effort 
to redeem his own blood. Choice food for ſatire ! wide ficld for hur. 
leſque ! noble game for wit! ſad cauſe for pity to bleed, and for huma- 
nity to weep ! unleſs the, enkindled blood inflame reſentment, and vent 
itſelf into execrations !? 

To theſe I ſhall add the obſervations of a native* of a ſtate which con- 
tains a greater number of ſlaves than any of the others. For although his 
obſervations upon the influence of ſlavery were intended for a particular 
ſtate, they will apply <qually well to all places where this pernicious 
practice in any conſiderable degree prevails. | 

© There muſt, doubtleſs,” he obſerves, be an unhappy influence on the 
manners of our people produced by the exiſtenes of ſlavery among us. 
The whole commerce between maſter and ſlave is a perpetual exerciſe of 
the moſt boiſterous paſſions, the moſt unremitting deſpotiſm on the one 
part, and degrading ſubmiſſions on the other. Our children ſee this, and 
learn to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. This quality is the 
germ of all education in him. From his cradle to his grave he 1s learn- 
ing to do what he ſees others do. If a parent could find no motive either 
in his philanthropy or his ſelf- love, for reſtraining the intemperance of 
paſſion towards his ſlave, it ſhould always be a ſufficent one that his child 
is preſent. But generally it is not ſufficient. The parent ſtorms, the 
child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the ſame airs in 
the circle of ſmaller flaves, gives a looſe to his worſt of paſſions, and thus 
nurſed, educated, and daily exerciſed in tyranny, cannot but be ſtamped 
by it with odious peculiarities. The man muſt be a prodigy who can re- 
tain his manners and morals undepraved by ſuch circumſtances. And with 
what execration ſhould the ſtateſman be loaded, who permitting one half 
the citizens thus to trample on the rights of the other, transforms thoſe 
into deſpots, and theſe into enemies, deſtroys the morals of the one part, 
and the amor patrie of the other. For if a ſlave can have a country in 
this world, 1t mult be any other in preference to that in which he is born 
to live and labour for another: in which he mult lock up the faculties of 
his nature, contribute as far as depends on his individual endeavours to 
the evaniſhment of the human race, or entail his own miſerable condition 
on the endleſs generations proceeding from him. With the morals of the 
people, their induſtry alſo is deſtroyed. For in a warm climate, no man 
will labour for himſelf who can make another labour for him. This is 


ſo 
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ſo true, that of the proprietors of ſlaves a very ſmall proportion indeed 
are ever ſeen to labour. And can the liberties ot a nation be thought ſe- 
cure when we have removed their only firm baſis, a conviction in the 
minds of the people that theſe liberties are the gift of God? That 
they arc not to be violated but with his wrath ? Indeed I tremble for my 
country when I refle& that God is juſt : that his juſtice cannot fleep for 
ever; that conſidering numbers, nature and natural means only, a revolu- 
tion of the wheel of fortune, and exchange of ſituation, is among poſſible 
events: that it may become probable by ſupernatural interference !— The 
Almighty has no attribute which can take fide with us in ſuch a conteſt. 
But it is impoſſile to be temperate and to purſue this ſubject through the 
various conſiderations of policy, of mora's, of hiſtory natural and civil. 
We mult be contented to hope they will force their way into every one's 
mind. I think a change already perceptible, ſince the origin of the pre- 
ſent revolution. The ſpirit of the maſter is abating, that of the ſlave riſing 
from the duſt, his condition mollifying, the way I hope preparing, under 
the auſpices of heaven, for a total emancipation; and that this is diſpoſed, 
in the order of events, to be with the conſent of the maſters, rather than 
by their extirpation.” 

Under the fœderal government which is now eſtabliſhed, we have 
reaſon to believe that all ſlaves in the United States will in time be eman- 
cipated, in a manner moſt conſiſtent with their own happineſs, and the 
true intereſt of their proprietors. Whether this will be affected by tranſ- 
porting them back to Africa; or by colonizing them in ſome part of our 
own territory, and extending to them our alliance and protection until 
they ſhall have acquired ſtrength ſufficient for their own defence; or b 
incorporation with the whites; or in ſome other way, remains to be de- 
termined. All theſe methods are attended with difficulties. The firſt 
would be cruel; the ſecond dangerous; and the latter diſagreable and 
unnatural. Deep-rooted prejudices entertained by the whites; ten thou- 
ſand recollections, by the blacks, of the injuries they have ſuſtained ; new 
provocations; the real diſtinction which nature has made; beſides many 
other circumſtances which would tend to divide them into parties, and 
produce convulſions, are, objections againſt retaining and incorporating 
the blacks with the citizens of the ſeveral ſtates. But juſtice and huma- 
nity demand that theſe difficulties ſhould be ſurmounted. 

In the middle and northern ſtates, there are comparatively but few ſlaves ; 
and of courſe there is leſs difficulty in giving them their freedom. Soci- 
eties for the manumiſſion of ſlaves have been inflicutcd in Philadelphia 
and New-York ; and laws have been enacted, and other meaſures taken 
in the New. England ſtates to accompliſh the ſame purpoſe. The 
Friends, (commonly called Quakers,) have evinced the propriety of 
their name, by their goodneſs in originating, and their vigorous exertions 
in executing, this truly humane and benevolent deſign. 

The Engliſh language is the one which is univerſally ſpokea in the 
United States, in which buſineſs is tranſacted, and the records kept. It is 
poken with great purity, and pronounced with propriety in New-England, 
by perſons of education; and, excepting ſome few corruptions in pronuncia- 
tion, by all ranks of people. In the middle and ſouthern ſtates, where they 
have had a great influx of * the language in many inſtances 
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is corrupted, eſpecially in pronunciation. Attempts are making to intro. 
duce a uniformity of pronunciation throughout the States, which for po. 
litical as well as other reaſons it is hoped will meet the approbation and 
encouragement of all literary and mfluential characters. 

Intermingled with the Anglo- Americans are the Dutch, Scotch, Iriſh 
French, Germans, Swedes and Jews; all theſe, except the Sotch and 
Iriſh, retain, in a greater or leſs degree, their native language, in which 
they perform their public worſhip, converſe and tranſact ms: bulineſs 

with cach other. 

The time, however, is anticipated when all diſtinctions deset maſter 
and flave ſhall be abolifhed; and when the language, manners, cuſtoms, 

olitical and religious ſentiments of the mixed maſs of people who 
inhabit the United States, ſhall have become ſo aſſimilated, as that all 


nominal diſtinctions ſhall be loſt in the general and honourable name of 


AMERICANS. 


Government.) Until the fourth of July, 1776, the prefent Thirteen 
States were Britiſh colonies. On that memorable day, the Repreſenta- 
tives of the United States ot America, in Congreſs aſſembled, made a 
ſolemn declaration, in which they aſſigned their reaſons for withdrawin 
their allegiance from the king of Great- Britain. Appealing to the Su- 

reme Judge of the world for the rectitude of their intentions, they did, 
in the name and by the authority of the good people of the colonies, 
ſolemnly publiſh and declare, I hat theſe United Colonies were, and of 
right ought to be Free and InDEptxDENT States; that they were ab- 
ſolved from all allegiance to the Britiſh crown, and that all political 
connection between them and Great Britain was, and ought to be totally 
diffulved ; and that as Free and Independent States, they had full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, and 
do all other acts and things which Independent States may of right do. 
For the ſupport of this decliration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence, the delegates then in Congreſs, fifty-five in num- 
ber, mutnally pledged to each other their lives, their fortunes, and their 
ſacred honour, 

At the ſame time they publiſhed articles of Confederation and Proven 
Union hertween the States, in which they took the ity le of © Tur 
UniTED STATES Or AfA,“ and agreed that each * ſnould retain 
its ſovereiguty, freedom, and independence, and every power, juriſdicton 
and right not expreſsly delegated to Congreſs by the eonfed ration. By 
theſe articles the Thirteen United States ſeverally entered into a firm league 
of friendſhip with each other for their common defence, the ſecurity of their 


liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, and bound themſelves to 


aſſiſt each other, againſt all force offered to, or attacks that might be made 


upon all, or any of them, on account of religion, ſovereignty, commerce, | 
or any other pretence whatever. But for the more convenient manage- 


ment of the general intereſts of the United States it was determined 


that Delegates ſhould be annually appointed, in ſuch manner as the Le- 
giſlature of each State ſhould direct, to meet in Congreſs the firſt Mon- 
day in November of every year, with a power reſerved to each tate (o 


bs © to 


recal ĩts delegates, or any of them, at any time within the year, 


. 
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ſend others in their ſtead for the remainder of the year. No ſtate was to 
be repreſented in Congreſs by leſs than two, or more than ſeven members; 
and no perſon could be a delegate for more than three years, in any term 
of fix years; nor was any perſon, being a delegate, capable of holding any 
office under the United States, for which he, or any other for his beneſit, 
ſhould receive any ſalary, fees, or emolument of any kind. In detcrmin- 
ing queſtions in Congreſs, each ſtate was to have one vote. Every ſtate was 
bound to abide by the determination of Congreſs, in all queſtions which 
were ſubmitted to them by the confederation. The articles of confedera- 
tion were to be invariably obſerved by every ſtate, and the union to be 
perpetual ; nor was any alteration at any time hereafter to be made in any 
of the articles, unleſs ſuch alterations be agreed to in Congreſs, and be 


afterwards confirmed by the leigiſlatures of every ſtate. The articles of 


confederation were ratihed by Congrets, July 9, 1778. 

Theſe articles of confederation, after <leven years experience, being 
found inadequate to the purpoſes of a fœderal government, for reafons 
hereafter mentioned, delegates were choſen in each of the United States, 
to meet and fix upon the neceſſary amendments. They acco:dingly met 
in convention at Philadelphia, in the ſummer of 1787, and agreed to 


propoſe the following conſtitution for the conſideration of their con- 
{lituents ; 


E, the People of the United States, in order to form a more per- 

fect union, eſtabliſh juſtice, inſure domeſtic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and ſccure the 
bleſſings of liberty to ourſelves and our poſterity, do ordata ard eflabliſn 
this Conſtitution for the United States of America. 


FF 
Se8. 1. ALL l-giſlative powers herein granted ſhall be veſted in x 
Congreſs of the United States, which ſhall conſiſt of a Senate and Houle 
of Repreſentatives, | 
Set. 2. The Houſe of Repreſentatives ſhall be compoſed of members 
choſen every ſecond year by the people of the ſeveral ſtates, and the clex- 


tors in each ſtate ſhall have the qualifications requiſite for electors of th 


molt numerous branch of the ſtate legiſlature. 

No perſon ſhall be a repreſentative who ſhall not have attained to the 
age of twenty-five years, and been ſeven years a citizen of the Unit-q 
States, and who al not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that Rate 12 
which he ſhall be choſen. 


Repreſentatives and direct taxes ſhall be apportioned among the ſeveral 


ſtates which may be included within this Union, according to their re 


ſpective numbers, which ſhall be determined by adding to the white 


number of free perſons, including thoſe bound to ſervice for a term of 


years, and excluding Indians nor taxed, three-fifths of all other per{ans. 
The actual enumeration ſhall be made within three years after the fir! 
mecting of the, Congreſs of the United States, aud within every ſubſe— 
quent term of ten years, in ſuch manner as they ſhall by law direct. The 
numbe of repreſentatives ſhall not exceed one for every thirty thouſand 
but each ſtate ſhall have at leaſt one repreſentative ; and until ſuch cun- 
meration ſhall be made, the ſtate of New-Hampſhire ſhall be entitled to 
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chooſe three, Maſſachuſetts eight, Rhode-Ifland and Providence Planta. 
tions one, Connecticut five, New-York ſix, New-Jerſey four, Pennfy]. 
vania eight, Delaware one, Maryland fix, Virginia ten, North-Carolina 
five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the repreſentation from any ſtate, the Exe. 
cutive authority thereof ſhall iſſue writs of election to fill ſuch vacancies, 

The Houſe of Repreſentatives ſhall chooſe their Speaker and other off. 
cers; and ſhall have the ſole power of impeachment. 

Seck. 3. The Senate of the United States ſhall be compoſed of two 
ſenators from each ſtate, choſen by the legiſlature thereof, for ſix years; 
and each ſenator ſhall have one vote. 

Immediat ly after they ſhall be aſſembled in conſequence of the firſt 
election, they ſhall be divided as equally as may be into three claſſes, 
The ſeats of the icnators of the farſt claſs ſhall be vacated at the expira. 
tion of the ſecond year; of the ſecond claſs at the expiration of the fourth 
year; and of the third claſs at the expiration of the ſixth year, ſo that 
one-third may be choſen every ſecond year; and if vacancies happen by 
reſignation, or otherwite, during the receſs of the legiſlature of any ſtate, 
the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the legiſlature, which ſhall then fill ſuch vacancies. 

No perſon ſhall be a ſenator who ſhall not have attained to the age of 
thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
ſhall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that ſtate for which he ſhall 
be choſen. 

The vice-preſident of the United States, ſhall be preſident of the ſenate, 
but ſhall have no vote, unleſs they be equally divided. 

The ſenate ſhall chooſe their other officers, and alſo a preſident pro- 
tempore, in the abſence of the vice-preſident, or when he ſhall exerciſe 
the office of preſident of tne United State. 


The ſenate ſhall have the ſole power to try all impeachments. When 


fitting for that purpoſe, they ſhall be on oath or affirmation. When the 
prei:dent of the United States is tried, the chief juſtice ſhall preſide: And 
nc perſon hall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members preſent, 

Judgment in caſes of impeachment ſhall not extend further than to re- 


moval from office, and diſqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 


honour, truſt, or profit under the United States; but the party convicted 
ſhall nevertheleſs by liable and ſubject to indictment, trial, judgment, and 


puniſhment according to law. 


Sed. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for ſenators | 


and repreſentatives, ſhall be preſcribed in each ſtate by the legiſlature 


thereof; but the Congreſs may at any time by law make or alter ſuch re- 


ulations, except as the places of chooſing ſenators. 


The Congrets ſhall aſſemble at leaſt once in every year, and ſuch meet- 
ing ſhall be on the firſt Monday in December, unleſs they ſhall by law ap- 


point a diffvent day.” 


Se&.5, Each houſe ſhall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qua- 


lifications of its own members, and a majority of each ſhall conſtitute a | 


quorum to do buſineſs; but a ſmaller number may adjourn from day to 


day, and may be authoriſed to compel the attendance of abſent | 


members, 
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members, in ſuch manner, and under ſuch penalties as each houſe may 
rovide. | 

a Each houſe may determine the rules of its proceedings, puniſh its mem- 

bers for diſorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 

expel a member. 

Each houſe ſhall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publiſh the ſame, excepting ſuch parts as may in their judgment re- 
quire ſecrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either houſe on 
any queſtion ſhall, at the defire of ouc fifth of thoſe preſent, be entered on 
the journal. 

Neither houſe, during the ſeſſion of Congreſs, ſhall without the con- 
ſent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which the two houſes ſhall be fitting. 

Sea. 6. The ſenators and repreſentatives ſhall receive a compenſation 
for their ſervices, to be aſcertained by law, and paid out of the treaſury of 
the United States. They ſhall in all caſes, except treaſon, felony, and 
breach of peace, be privileged from arreit during their attendance at the 
ſeſſion of their reſpective houſes, and in going to and returning from the 
ſame ; and for any ſpeech or debate in either houſe, they ſhall not be 
queſtioned in any other place. 

No Senator or repreſentative ſhall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
Sates, which ſhall have been created, or the emuluments whereof ſhall 
have been. increaſed during ſuch time; and no perſon holding any office 
under the United States, ſhall be a member of either houſe during his 
continuance in office. 

Se. 7. All bills for raifing revenue ſhall originate in the houſe of re- 

reſentatives; but the ſenate may propoſe or concur with amendments as 
on other bills. | 

Every bill which ſhall bave paſſed the houſe of repreſentatives and the 
ſenate, ſhall, before it becomes a law, be preſented to the preſident of the 
United States; if he approve he ſhall ſign it, but if not he ſhall return it, 
with his objections, to that houſe in which it ſhall have originated, who 
ſhall enter the objection at large on their journal, and proceed to re-conſider 
it. If after ſuch re- conſideration two-thirds of that houſe ſhall agree to 
paſs the bill, it ſhall be ſent, together with the objections, to the other 
houſe, by which it ſhall like wiſe be reconſidered, and if approved by two- 
thirds of that houſe it ſhall become a law. But in all ſuch caſes the votes 
of both houſes ſhall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the 
perſons voting for and againſt the bill ſhall be entered on the journal of 
each houſe reſpectively. If any bill ſhall not be returned by the prefident 
within ten days, (Sundays excepted) after it ſhall have been preſented to 
him, the ſame ſhall be a law, in like manner as if he had ſigned it, unleſs 
the Congreſs, by their adjournment, prevent its return, in Mich caſe it 
ſhall not be a law. 

Every order, reſolution, or vote, to which the concurren 
and Houſe of Repreſentatives may be neceſſary except o 


f the Senate 
a queſtion of 


adjournment) ſhall be preſented to the preſident of the United States; and 
before the ſame ſhall take effect, ſhall be approved by him, ory being diſap- 
proved by him, ſhall be re- paſſed by two thirds of the Senate and Houſe 
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of Repreſentatives, according to the rules and limitations preſcribed in 
the caſe of a bill. 

Scct. 8. The Congreſs ſhall have power 

Teo lay and collect taxes, duties, impoſts, and exciſes: to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare of the United 
States; hot all duties, impoſts, and exciſes ſhall be uniform throughout 
the United States; 

To borraw money on the credit of the United States: 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the ſeveral 
ſtates, and with the Indian tribes ; 

To eſtabliſu an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on 
the ſubjc& oi bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the ſtandard of weights and meaſures ; 

To provide for the puniſhment of counterfeiting the ſecurities and cur. 
rent coin of the United States ; | 

To eſtabliſh poſt offices and poſt roads 

To promote the progreſs of ſcience and uſeful arts, by ſecuring, for 
limited tines, to authors and inventors the excluſive right to their reſpec- 
tive writings and diſcoveries ; 

To conſtitute tribunals inferior to the ſupreme court; 

To define and puniſh piracies and felonies committed on the high ſeas, 
and offences againſt the law of nations. , 

To declere war, grant letters of marque and repriſal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water ; 

To raiſe and ſupport armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
uſe ſhall be for a longer term than two years; | 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and na- 
val forces; 

To provide for the calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
union, ſuppreſs inſurrections, and repel invaſions ; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and diſciplining the militia, aud 
for governing ſuch part of them as may be employed in the ſervice of the 
United States, reſerving to the ſtates reſpectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia according to the diſci- 
pline preſcribed by Congrels ; | 

To exerciſe excluſive legiſlation in all caſes whatſoever, over ſuch diſ- 
trict not exceeding ten miles ſquare) as may, by ceſſion of particular 
ſtates, and the acceptance of Congreſs, become the ſeat of government 
of the n and to exerciſe like authority over all places pur- 
chaſed by Rlent of the legiſlature of the ſtate in which the ſame 
ſnall be for the erection of forts, magazines, arſenals, dock- yards, and 
other needful buildings; And 

To make all laws which ſhall be neceſſary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers veſted by this 
conſtitution in the government of the United States, or in any department, 
or office thereof. 


Sed. 9. The migration or importation of ſuch perſons as any of the 


ſtates now exiſting ſhall think proper to admit, ſhall not be prohibited by 
the 
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the Congreſs prior to the year one thouſand eight hundred and eight, 
but a tax or duty may be impoſed on ſuch importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for cach perſon, | 

The priviledge of the writ of habeas corpus ſhall not be ſuſpended, un- 
leſs when in caſes of rebellion or invaſion the public ſafety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex poſt facto law ſhall be paſſed. 

No capitation, or other direct tax, ſhall be laid, unleſs in proportion 
to the cenſus or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty ſhall be laid on articles exported from any ſtate. No 
preference ſhall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one ſtate over thoſe of another: nor ſhall veſſels bound 
to, or from, one ſtate, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money ſhall be drawn from the treaſury, bnt in conſequence of ap- 
propriations made by law ; and a reyular ſtatement and account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all public money ſhall be publiſhed from 
time to time. 

No title of the nobility ſhall be granted by the United States :—And no 
perſon holding any office of profit or truſt under them, ſhall, without the 
conſent of the Congreſs, accept of any prefent, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or toreign ſtate. 

Sect. 10. No ſtate ſhall enter into any treaty, aliance, or confedera- 
tion; grant letters of marque and repriſals; coin money; emit bills of 
credit; make any thing but gold and filver coin a tender in payment of 
debts ; paſs any bill of attainder, ex poſt facto law, or law impairing the 
obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No ſtate ſhall, without the conſent of the Congreſs, lay any impoſts 
or duties on imports or exports. except what may be abſolutely neceſſa 
for executing its inſpection laws; and the net produce of all duties and 
impoſts, laid by any ſtate on imports or exports, ſhall be for the uſe of the 
Treaiury of the United States; and all ſuch laws ſhall be ſubje& to the 
reviſion and control of the Congreſs. No ſtate ſhall, without the conſent 
of Congrels, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops; or ſhips of war in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement, or compact with another ſtate, or with 


a foreign power, or engage in war, unleſs actually invaded, or in ſuch im- 
minent danger as will not admit of delay. 


AC TSESS: IN 


Se#. 1. The executive power ſhall be veſted in a preſident of the United 
States of America. He ſhall hold his office during the term of four 
years, and, together with the vice-preſident, choſen for the ſame term, be 
elected as follows: or 

Fach ſtate ſhall appoint, in ſuch manner as the legiſlature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number of ſenators and 
repreſentatives to which the ſtate may be entitled in the Congreſs : but no 
ſenator or repreſentative, or perſon holding an office of truſt or profit under 
the United States, ſhall be appointed an elector. 

The electors ſhall meet in their reſpective ſlates, and vote by ballot for 
two perſons, of whum one at leaſt ſhall be an inhabitant of the ſame 


ſtate with themſelves. And they ſhall make a liſt of all the perſons voted 


for, 
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for, and of the number of votes for each; which liſt they ſhall ſign and 
certify, and tranſmit ſealed to the ſeat of the government of the United 
States, directed to the preſident of the ſenate. The preſident of the ſenate 
ſhall, in the preſence of the ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives, open all the 
certificates and all the votes ſhall be then counted. The perſon having 
the greateſt number of votes ſhall be the preſident, if ſuch number be a 
majority of the whole number of the electors appointed ; and if there he 
more than one who have ſuch majority, and have an equal number of votes, 
then the houſe of repreſentatives ſhall immediately choſe by ballot one 
of them for preſident ; and if no perſon have a majority, then from the 
five higheſt on the liſt, the ſaid houſe ſhall in like manner chooſe the pre. 
ſident. But in chooſing the preſident, the votes ſhall be taken by ſtates, 
the repreſentations from each ſtate having one vote; a quorum for this 
purpoſe ſhall conſiſt of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
ſtates, and a majority of all the ſtates ſhall be neceſſary to a choice. In 
every caſc, after the choice of the preſident, the perſon having the greateſt 
number of votes of the electors ſhall be the vice-preſident. But if there 
ſhould remain two or more who have equal votes, the ſenate ſhall chooſe 
from them by ballot a vice- preſident. | 

The Congreſs may determine the time of chooſing the electors, and the 
day on which they ſhall give their votes; which day ſhall be the ſame 
throughout the United States. 

No perſon, except a natural born citizen, or 4 citizen of the United 
States, at the time of the adoption ot this conſtitution, ſhall be eligible 
to the office of preſident ; neither ſhall any perſon be eligible to that 
office who ſhall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been 
ſourteen years a reſident within the United States. | 

In cafe of the removal of the prefident from office, or of his death, 
reſignation, or inability to diſcharge the powers and duties of the faid 
office, the ſame ſhall devolve on the vice-prelident, and the Congreſs may 
by law provide for the caſe of removal, death, reſignation, or inability, 
both of the preſident and vice-prefident, declaring what officer ſhall then 
act as preſident, and ſuch officer ſhall a& accordingly, unt 1 the diſability 
be removed, or a preſident ſhall be elected. 

The preſident ſhall, at ſtated times, receive for his ſervices a compenſa- 
tion, which ſhall neither be encreaſed nor diminiſhed during the period 
for which he ſhall have been elected, and he ſhall not receive within that 
period any other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he ſhall i the following 
cath or affirmation: | | 

« T do ſolemnly ſwear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office 
of preſident of the United States, and will to the beſt of my ability, pre- 
ſerve, protect, and defend the conſtitution of the United States.“ 

See. 2. The preſident ſhall be commander in chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the ſeveral ſtates, when 
called into the actual ſervice of the United States; he may require the 
opinion in writing, of the principle officer in each of the executive depart- 
ments, upon any ſubject relating to the duties of their reſpective offices, 
and he ſhall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences againſt 
the United States, except in cafes of impeachment. = 

| C 
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He ſhall have power, by and with the advice and conſent of the ſenate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirꝭs of the ſenators preſent concur; and 
he ſhall nominate, and by and with the advice and conſent of the ſenate 
ſhall apphiut ambaſſadors, other public miniſters and conſuls, judges of the 
ſupreme court, and all other officers of the United States, whoſe appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwiſe provided for, and which ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
by law. But the Congreſs may by law veſt the appointment of ſuch in- 
ferior officers, as they think proper, in the preſident alone, in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The preſident ſhall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen 
during the receſs of the ſenate, by granting commiſſions which ſhall ex- 
pire at the end of their next ſeſſion. | 

Se#. 3. He ſhall from time to time give to the Congreſs information of 
the ſtate of the union, and recommend to their conſideration ſuch mea- 
ſures as he ſhall judge neceſſary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary 
occaſions, convene both houſes, or either of them, and in caſe of diſagree- 
ment between them, with reſpect to the time ot adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to ſuch {ime as he thall think prope: ; he ſhall receive ambaſ- 
ſadors and other public miniſters ; be ſhall tab d care that the Jaws be faith- 
fully executed, and ſhall commiſſion all the officers of the United States. 

Sef. 4. The prefident, vice-preſident, and all civil officers of che United 
States, ſhall be removed from office on impeachment tor, and conviction 
of, treaſon, bribery, or other high crimes and miſdemcanors. 


rien LH; 


Seck. 1. The Judicial power of the United States ſhall be veſted in one 
ſupreme court, and in ſuch inferior courts as the Congreſs may from time 
to time ordain and eftabliſh, The judges, both of the ſupreme and inferior 
courts, ſhall hald their viaces during good behaviour, and {hall, at tated 
times, receive for their ſervices, a compenſation, which ſhall not be dimi- 
niſhed during their continuance iu office. 

$28. 2. The Judicial power ſhall extend to all caſes, in law and equity, 
ariſiug under this conſtitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which ſhall be made, under their authority; to all caſes aſſecting 
ambaſſadors, other public miniſters and conſuls; to all cafes of admiralt 
and maritime juriſdiction; to controverſies to which the United States 
ſhall be a party; to controverſies between two or more ſtates, between a 
ſtate and citizens of another ſtate, between citizens of different ſtates, be- 
tweei citizens of the ſame {tate claiming lands under grants of different 
ſtates, and between a ſtate, or the citizens thereof, and foreign ſtates, 
citizens, or ſubjects. + | 

In all caſes affecting ambaſſadors, other public miniſters and conſuls, and 
thoſe in which a ſtate ſhall be paity, the ſupreme court ſhall have original 
juriſdiction. In all the other caſes before-mentioned, the ſupreme court, 
ſhall have appellate juriſdiction, both as to law and fact, with ſuch ex- 
ceptions, and under ſuch regulations as the Congreſs ſhall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in caſes of impeachment, ſhall be by 
jury; and ſuch trial ſhall be held in the ſtate where the ſaid crime ſhall have 
been committed; but when not committed within any ſtate, the trial ſhall 
be at ſuch place or places as the Congreſs may by law have directed. 
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Seck. 3. Treaſon againſt the United States ſhall conſiſt only in levying 


war againſt them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort. N. perſon ſhall be convicted of treaſon unleſs on the teſtimony 
of two witneſſes to the ſame overt act, or on confeſſion in open court. 

The Congreſs ſhall have power to declare the puniſhment of treaſon, 
but no attainder of treaſon ſhall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the perſon attainted. 


AS T7 1C-h 8 IV. 


Seck. 1. Full faith and credit ſhall be given in each ſtate to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other ſtate. And the 
Congreſs may by general laws preſcribe the manner in which ſuch acts, 
records, and proceedings ſhall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Se#. 2. The citizens of each ſtate ſhall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the ſeveral ſtates. 

A perſon charged in any ſtate with treaſon, felony, or other crime, who 
ſhall flee from juſtice, and be found in another ſtate, ſhall on demand of 
the executive authority of the ſtate from which he fled be delivered up, to 
be removed to the ſtate having juriſdiction of the crime. 

No perſon held to ſervice or labour in one ftate, under the laws thereof, 
eſcaping into another, ſhall in conſequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be diſcharged from ſuch ſervice or labour, but ſhall be delivered 
np on claim of the party to whom ſuch ſervice og labour may be due. 

Sec. 3. New ſtates may be admitted by the Congreſs into this union, 
but no new ſtate ſhall be formed or erected within the juriſdiction of any 
other ftate ; nor any ſta e be formed by the junction of two or more ſtates, 
or parts of ſtates, without the conſent of the legiſlatures of the ſtates con- 
cerned as well as of the Congreſs. 

The Cong reſs ſhall have power to diſpoſe of and make all needful rules 
and regulations reſpecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this conſtitution ſhall be ſo conſtrued as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular ſtate. 

$:8. 4. The United States ſhall guarantee to every (tate in this union 
a republican form of government and ſhall protect each of them againſt 
invaſion ; and on application of the legiſlature, or of the executive (when 
the legiſlature cannot be convened) againſt domeſtic violence. 


„ 


The Congreſs, whenever two-thirds of both houſes ſhall deem it neceſ- 
ſary, ſhall propoſe amendments to this conſtitution ; or, on the applica- 
tion of the legiſlatures of two-thirds of the ſeveral ſtates, ſhall call a con- 


vention for propoſing amendments, which, in either caſe, ſhall be valid to 


all intents and purpoſes, as part of this conſtitution, when ratified by the 
legiſlatures of three-fourths of the ſeveral ſtates, or by conventions 1n 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be 
propoſed by the Congreſs: Provided, that no amendment which may be 


made prior to the year one thouſand eight hundred and eight, ſhall in any 


manner affect the firſt and fourth clauſes in the ninth ſection of the firſt 


article; and that no ſtate, without its conſent, ſhall be deprived of its 
equal ſuffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE 
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All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the adoption 
of this conſtitution, ſhall be as valid againſt the United States under this 
conſtitution, as under the confederation. 

This conſtitution, and- the laws of the United States which ſhall be 
made in purſuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which ſhall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, ſhall be the ſupreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every ſtate ſhall be bound thereby, any thing in 
the conſtitution or laws of any ſtate to the contrary notwithſtanding. 

The ſenators and repreſentatives before-mentioned, and the members of 
the ſeveral ſtate legiſlatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the ſeveral ſtates, ſhall be bound by oath or 
affirmation, to ſupport this conſtitution ; but no religious teſt ſhal! ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public truſt under. the United 
States. 

AA Trier VII. 


The ratification of the conventions of nine ſtates, ſhall be ſufficient 


for the eſtabliſhment of this conſtitution between the ſtates ſo ratifying the 
ſame. 


DONE in Convention, by the unanimous conſent of the ſlates preſent, the 
ſeventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord One T houſand Seven 
Hundred and Eighty-ſeven, and of the Independance of the United States 
of America the T welfth. In witneſs whereof, we have hereunto ſubſcribed 


Our names. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, Preſident. 
Signed alſo by all the Delegates which were preſent from twelve States. 
Atteſt. WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 
In CONVENTION, Monday September 17, 1787. 
P-RESEN-T, 


The States of New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, Mr. Hamilton 
from New-York, New- Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina and Georgia. 

Reſolved, 


HAT the preceding conſtitution be laid before the United States in 
8 Þ Congreſs aſſembled, and that it is the opinron of this Convention, 
that it ſhould afterwards be ſubmitted to a convention of Delegates, 
choſen in each ſtate by the people thereof, under the recommendation of 
its Le iſlature, for their aſſent and ratification ; and that each convention 
aſſenting tv, and ratifying the ſame, ſhuuld give notice thereof to the 
United States in Congreſs aſſembled. | | 
RESOLVED, That it is the opinion of this convention, that as ſoon 
as the conventions of nine ſtates ſhall have ratified this conſtitution, the 
United States in Congreſs aſſembled, ſhould fix a day on which EleQtors 
ſhould be appointed by the ſtates which ſhall have ratified the ſame, and 
a day on which the EleQors ſhould aſſemble to vote for the Preſident, 
and the time and place for commencing proceedings under this conſtitu- 


tion. That after ſuch publication, the Electors ſhould be appointed, and 
the 
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the ſenators and repreſentatives elected: That the electors ſhould meet on 
the day fixed for the clection of the Preſident, and ſhould tranſmit their 
votes certified, ſigned, ſealed and directed, as the conſtitution requires, 
to the Secretary of the United States in Congreſs aſſembled ; that the 
ſenators and repreſentatives ſhould convene at the time and place aſſigned; 
that the ſenators ſhould appoint a Preſident of the ſenate, for the ſole pur- 

ſe of receiving, opening and counting the votes for Preſident; and, 
that after he ſhali be choſen, the Congreſs, together with the Preſident, 
ſhould, without delay, proceed to execute this Conſtitution. 


By the unanimous order of the Convention, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Preſident. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


In CONVENTION, September 17, 1787. 
8 I R, x 


JE have now the honour to ſubmit to the conſideration of the United 
States in Congrels aſſembled, that conſtitution which has appear- 
ed to us the moſt adviiable. 

The friends of our country have long ſeen and defired, that the power 
of making war, peace and treaties, that of levying money and regulating 
commerce, and the correſponding executive and judicial authorities ſhould 
be fully and effectually veſted in the general government of the union; 
but the impropriety of delegating ſuch an extenſive truſt to one body of 
men is evident. Hence reſults the neceſſity of a different organization. 

It is obviouſly impracticable in the federal government of theſe ſtates, 
to ſecure all rights of independant ſovereignty to each, and yet provide 
for the intereſt and ſafety of all. —Individuals entering into ſociety, muſt 
give up a ſhare of liberty to preſerve the reſt. The magnitude of the 
facrthce muſt depend as well on fituation and circumſtances, as on the 
object to be obtained. It is at all times difficult to draw with preciſion 
the line between thoſe rights which mult be ſurrendered, and thoſe which 
may be reſerved ; and on the preſent occaſion this difficulty was encreaſed 
a difference among the ſeveral ſtates as to their ſituation, extent, habits 
and Perticular intereſts. 

In all aur deliberations ou this ſubject, we kept ſteadily in our view, 
that which d pears to us the greateſt intereſt of every true American, the 
conſolidation of aur union, in which is involved our proſperity, felicity, 
ſaſety, perhaps our vationzl exiſtence. This important conhderation, 
ſeriouſly and deeply impreſſed on our minds, led each ſtate in the con- 
vention to be leſs rigid on pciats of inferior magnitude, than might have 
been otherwiſe expected; and thus the conſtitution, which we now pre- 
ſent, is the reſult of a ſpirit of amity, and of that mutual deference and 
conceſſion which the peculiarity of our political ſituation rendered indiſ- 


penſible. 


That it will meet the full and entire approbation of every ftate is not 


perhaps to be expected: but each will doubtleſs conſider that had her in- 
tereſts been alone conſulted, the conſequences might have been particu- 
larly diſagrecable or injurious to others: That it is liable to as few excep- 


tions as could reaſonably have been expected, we hope and believe: 1 
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it may promote the laſting welfare of that country ſo dear to us all, and 
ſecure her freedom and happineſs, is our moſt ardent wiſh. 

With great reſpect, we have the honour to be, Sir, Vour Excellency's 
moſt obedient, and humble ſervants, | 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, Preſident. 
By unanimous order of the Convention. 


His Excellency the Preſident of Congreſs. 


ELEVEN ſtates having already ratified the above conſtitution, Congreſs, 
agreeably to the ſeventh article, have taken the proper meaſures for its 
organization and eſtabliſhment between the ratifying ſtates. 


Society of the Cincinnati.) This ſociety has made ſo much noiſe both in 
Europe and America, and has derived ſuch dignity and importance from 
the characters who compoſe it, that it is thought proper to inſert the in- 
flitution at large, for the information of the uninformed, aud for the gra- 
tification of the reſpectable members of the Cincinnati, who wiſh to have 
their friendly and charitable intentions fully underſtood by all claſſes of 
their fellow-citizens, 


The InsTiTUT1ON of the Society of the CINCINNATI, as altered 
and amended at their firſt general meeting at Philadelphia, May, 1784. 


IT having pleaſed the ſupreme governor of the univerſe to give 
ſucceſs to the arms of our country, and to eltabliſh the United States tree 
and independent: Therefore, gratefully to commemorate this event, — 
to inculcate to the lateſt ages the duty of laying down in peace, arms aſ- 
ſumed for public defence, by forming an inſtitution which recognizes 
that moſt important principle, —to continue the mutual friendſhips which 
commenced under the preſſure of common danger, and effeCtuate the 
acts of beneficence, dictated by the ſpirit of brotherly kindneſs, towards 
thoſe officers and their families, who unfortunately may be under the 
neceſſity of receiving them ; the officers of the American army do hereby 
conſtitute themſelves into A ſociety of friends : and, poſſeſſing the higheſt 
reneration for the character of that illuſtrious Roman, Lucius Quintius 
Cincinnatus, - denominate themſelves THE SOCIETY OF | TKE CiNC1N+ 
NATI, 

Se. J. The perſons who conſtitute this ſociety, are all the com- 
miſſioned and brevet officers of the army and navy of the United States, 

who have ſerved three years, and who left the ſervice with reputation, 
all officers who were in actual ſervice at the concluſion of the war; all the 
principal ſtaff-officers of the continental army ; and the officers who have 
been deranged by the ſeveral reſolutions of Congreſs, upon the different 
reforms of the army. 

Sect. II. „There are alſo admitted into this ſociety, the late and pre- 
ſent miniſters of his moſt chriſtian majeſty to the United States ; all the 
generals and colonels of regiments and legions of the land forces ; all the 
admirals and captains of the navy, ranking as colonels, who have co- 
operated with the armies of the United States in their exertions for liberty; 
and ſuch other perſons as have been admitted by the reſpective ſtate-meet- 
ngs, 
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Sed. III. The ſociety ſhall have a preſident, vice-preſident, ſecretary, 
and aſhitant-ſecretary. 

Sed. IV. There ſhall be a meeting of the ſociety, at leaſt once in 
three years, on the firſt Monday in May, at ſuch place as the preſident 
mall appoint. 

Ihe faid meeting ſhall conſiſt of the aforeſaid officers (whoſe expen- 
2 ſhall be equally borne by the ſtate funds) a repreſentation from each 

ate. | 

© The buſineſs of this general meeting ſhall be,—to regulate the dil. 
tribution of ſurplus funds; to appoint officers for the enſuing term. — 
and to conform the bye-laws of ſtate meetings to the general objects of the 
inſtitution. | 

Sea. V. The ſociety ſhall be divided into ſtate- meetings: each meet- 
ing ſhall have a preſident, vice-preſident, ſecretary and treaſurer, reſpec. 
tively to be choſen by a majority of votes annually. 

Sea. VI. The ſtate-meetings ſhall be on the anniverſary of indepen. 
dence. They ſhall concert ſuch meaſures as may conduce to the benevo- 
lent purpoſes of the ſociety ; and the ſeveral ftate-meetings ſhall, at ſuita- 
ble periods, make application to their reſpective legiſlatures for grants of 
charters 

Sea. VII. Any member removing from one ſtate to another, is to be 
conſidered, in all reſpects, as belonging to the meeting of the {tate in which 
he ſhall actually refide. | 

Sea. VIII. The ſtate-meeting ſhall judge of the qualification of its 
members, admoriſh, and (if neceſſary) expel any one who may conduct 
himſelf unworthily. 

Sea. IX. The ſecretary of each ſtate-meeting ſhall regiſter the names 
of the members reſident in each ſtate, and tranſmit a copy thereof to the 
ſecretary of the foœiety. 

Sed. X. In order to form funds for the relief of unfortunate mem- 
bers, their widows and orphans, each officer ſhall deliver to the treaſurer 
of the ſtate- meeting, one month's pay. 

Seck. XI. No donation ſhall be received but from the citizens of the 
United States. 

Sea. XII. The funds of each ſtate-meeting ſhall be loaned to the 
Rate, by permiſſion of the legiſlature, and the intereſt only, annually to 
be applied for the purpoſes of the ſociety ; and if, in proceſs of time, 
difficulties ſhould occur in exccuting the intentions of this ſociety, the le- 
giſlatures of the ſeveral ſtatcs ſhall be entitled to make ſuch equitable diſ- 
pofition as may, be molt correſpondent with the original deſign of the con- 
ſtitution. 

Sed. XIII. The ſubjects of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, members of 
this ſociety, may hold meetings at their pleaſure, and form regulations 
for the police, conformable to the objects of the inſtitution, and to the 
ſpirit of their government. 8 

Sea. XIV. The ſociety ſhall have an order; which ſhall be a bald 
eagle of gold, bearing on its breaſt the emblems deſcribed in the note, 

ſuſpended 


* « The principal figure to be Cincinnatus, three ſenators preſenting To 


d 
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ſuſpended by a deep blue ribband edged with white, deſeriptive of the 


union of America and France. 

The motives which originally induced the officers of the American 
army to form themſelves into a ſociety of friends, are ſummed up in a 
maſterly manner in their circular letter. Having,” ſay they, lived 
in the ſtricteſt habits of amity through the various ſtages of a war, un- 
aralleled in many of its circumſtances, having ſeen the objects for 
which we have contended, happily attained ; in the moment of triumph 
and ſeparation, when we were about to act the laſt pleaſing melancholy 
ſcene in our military drama—pleafing, becauſe we were to leave our 
country poſſeſſed of independence and peace—melancholy, becauſe we 
were to part, perhaps never to mert again; while every breaſt was 
penetrated with feelings which can be more eaſily conceived than de- 
ſcribed ; while every little act of tenderneſs recurred freſh to the recoliec- 
tion, it was impoſſible not to with our friendſhips ſhould be continued; it 
was extremely natural to deſire they might be perpetuated by our potteri- 
ty to the remoteſt ages. With theſe impreſſions, and with ſuch fenti- 
ments, we candidly confeſs we figned the inſtitution.— We know our 
motives were irreproachable*? | 

They reſt their inſtitution upon the two great pillars of FriexDsntp 
and CHARITY. Their benevolent intentions are, to diffuſe comfort and 
ſupport to any of their unfortunate companions who have ſeen better days, 
and merited a milder fate; to wipe the tear from the eye of the widow, 
who muft have been conſigned, with her helpleſs infants, to indigence 
and wretchedneſs, but for this charitable inſtitution to ſuccour the fa- 
therleſs—to reſcue the female orphan from deſtruction, and to enable the 
ſon to emulate the virtues of the father. Let us then,” they conclude, 
« proſecute with ardour what we have inſtituted in fincerity ; let Heaven 
and our own conſciences approve our conduct; let our actions he our beſt 
comment on our words; and let us leave a leſſon to polterity, TAT THE 
GLORY OF SOLBIERS CANNOT BE COMPLETED WITHOUT ACTING 
WELL THE PART OF CITIZENS.” 

Agriculture, Commerce and Manufa@ures.] The two important objects 
of attention in the United States, are agriculture and commerce. The 
nchneſs of the ſoil, which amply rewards the induſtrious huſbandman ; 
the temperature of the climate, which admits of ſteady labour; the cheap- 
neſs of land, which tempts the foreigner from his native home, lead us 
to fix on agriculture as the great leading intereſt of this country. This 
furniſhes outward cargoes not only for all our own ſhips, but for thoſe 
alſo which foreign nations ſend to our ports; or in other words, it pays 
for all our importations; it ſupplies a great part of the clothing of the 
inhabitants, and food for them and their cattle. What 1s comiumed at 


with a ſword and other military enſigns : On a field in the back ground his 
wife landing at the door of their cottage ; near it a plough and other inſtru- 
nents of huſbandry. Round the whole, omnia reliquit ſervare rempublicam. 
Un the reverſe, the ſun riſing, a city with open gates, and weſſels entering the 
fort ; fame crowning Cincinnatus with a wreath, inſcribed, virtutis premium. 
Below, hands joining, ſupporting a beart, with the motto, eſto perpetua. 
Round the whole, Societas Cincinnatorum, inftituta, A. D. 1783. 


home, 
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home, including the materials for manufacturing, is four or five times the 
value of what 1s exported. | | 

The number of people employed in agriculture, is at leaſt nine party 
in ten of the inhabitants of the United States. It follows of courſe that 
they form the body of the militia, who are the bulwark of the nation, 
The value of the property occupied by agriculture, is many times greater 
than the property employed in every other way. The ſettlement of waſte 
lands, the ſubdiviſion of farms, aud the numerous improvements in huf. 
bandry, annually increaſe the pre-eminence of the agricultural intereſt, 
The reſources we derive from it, are at all times certain and indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary. Beſs, the rural life promotes health, by its active nature, 
and morality, by keeping people from the luxuries and vices of the popu. 
lous towns. In ſhort, agriculture is the ſpring of our commerce, and the 
parent of our manufactures. | 

'The vaſt extent of ſea coaft, which ſpreads before theſe confederated 
ſtates; the number of excellent harbours and ſea- port towns; the nume- 


rous cre:ks and immenſe bays, which indent the coaſt ; and the rivers, | 


lakes and canals, which peninſulate the whole country; added to its 
agricultural advantages and improvements, give this part of the world 
ſuperior advantages for trade. 


agricuſture. 


timber, iron, cordage, and many other articles neceſſary for building 


ſhips to fiſh or trade; nine parts in ten of their cargoes ; the ſubſiſtence 
of the manufaCtures, and a great part of their raw materials, are the | 


produce of our Jands. 


Since commerce has ever been confidered as the handmaid of agriculture, } 
particularly in this country, where the agricultural intereſt ſo greatly pre- | 
dominates 3 and ſince neither can flouriſh without the other, policy and 
intereſt point out the neceſſity of ſuch a ſyſtem of commercial and agri- | 
cultural regulations, as will onginate and effectually preſerve a proper con } 


nection and balance between them. 


The conſumption of fiſh, oil, whale-bone and other articles, obtained 
through the fiſheries, in the towns and counties that are convenient to 
It 18 
computed that no leſs than five thoufand barrels. of mackarel, ſalmon, and 
pickled codfiſh, are vended annually in the city of Philadelphia: Add 
to them the dried fiſh, oil, ſpermaceti candles, whale-bone, &c. and it 
{loops and ſchooners are employed in the 

Lom. houſe of 


navigation, has become much greater than is generally ſuppoſed. 


will be found that a little fleet of 


buſineſs. The number of coaſting veſſels entered at the cu 


Philadelphia in the year 1785, was five hundred and ſixty-ſeven; all the} 
other? 


Our commerce, including our exports, ? 
imports, {hipping, manufactures and tiſheries, may properly be conſidered | 
as forming one intereſt. This has been conſidered as the great object, and | 
the molt important intereſt of the New England fates ; but erroneouſly, | 
for, according to the beſt calculations which Have been made, the pro- 
portion of property, and the number of men employed in manufactures, 
fiſheries, navigation and trade, do not, even iu this commercial part of 
the union, amount to onz-e:ghth of the property and people occupied in 
In this cftimate ſuitable deductions are made from the value 
and population of the large towns, for the idle and diſſipated, for thoſe 
who live upon their incomes, and for ſupernumerary domeſtic fervants. | 
But taking the union at large, the diſproportion is much greater. The 
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other entries of ſea veſſels in the ſame year were five hundred and one. 
The demand for the forementioned articles is proportionably great in 
other parts of the union, (eſpecially in Boſton and the large commercial 
towns that lie along the coaſt north- eaſtward, which enter largely into the 
fiſhing trade, and the veſſels employed in tranſporting them proportion- 
ably. numerous. Theſe increaſe of our towns and manufactures will increaſe 
the demand for theſe articles, and of courſe the number of coaſting veſ- 
ſels. In the preſent ſtate of our navigation, we can be in no doubt of 
procuring the ſupplies by means of our own veſſels. This will afford 
encouragement to the buſineſs. of ſhip-building, and encreaſe the number of 
our ſeamen, who muſt hereafter form an important part of the defence of 
our country. Add to theſe our proſpects from the fur trade of Canada. 
The vaſt ſettlements which are making at Pittſburg and in other parts in 
the neighbourhood of Canada; the advantages of our inland navigation, 
by means of the lakes, the northern branches of the Ohio, the Patomak, 
the Suſquehannah, and the Hudſon, with many other circumſtances, de- 
pending not only on the ſituation bur likewiſe on the climate, proxi- 
wity, &c. mult in a few years put a large ſhare of this fur trade into our 
bands, and procure us at leaſt, our pruportionable ſhare of the large profits 
thence ariſing, which Canada, fince the year 1763, has enjoyed almoſt 
excluſively. Theſe advantages, however, are {till but in proſpect; and 
muſt remain ſo until the Britiſh, agrecably to treatry, ſhall have evacuated 
the forts. of Niagara, the large ſettlements of the Heights, and that of 
Michillimakinak. Although the Britiſh, by the treaty of peace, are to 
enjoy with us the portages of, the navigation of the lakes, yet ſhould a 
dilpute ariſe, it will not be convenient for them to contend with us: for 
the northern and north-eaftern parts of the continent included in the 
Britiſh limits, are much colder, more mountaiuong, and poorer than the 
United States; and have no rivers, but ſuch as are full of rapids and falls; 
conſequently, this trade cannot be carried on by the ee with the 
ſame tacility nor advantage as by us. Still they will have left the exelu- 
five right to the cummunication from Montreal with the high-lands, 
through the large river of the Owtawas which flows into the river St. Law- 
xence at the lake of the two mountains, nine miles from that city; but 
ts rapids, or rather its furies, and everlaſting falls, will render this way, 
i not impracticable, at leaſt always very expenſive and precarious. 


The quantity of fur exported from the northern parts of America to 
Great-Britain, have amounted yearly to about forty-one thouſand pounds 
ſerling, eſtimated from the freight during the year 1768, 1769 and 1770. 
The export of buck-ſkins amounted to upwards of thirty-three thou- 
nd pounds. The ſales of fur, which take place in London every ſpring, 
it to Wl produced, in 1782, four thouſand ſeven hundred pounds. It was a little 
It is MW increaſed in 1783, and in 1784 it exceeded two hyadred and forty- five 
, and Wl bouſand pounds. All this fur is paid for by Eaghth manufactures ; and 

Add YN + fourth part of it is worked in England, where its worth is doubled, 
nd it WY This valuable trade, which is carried on through Quebec, mult unavoid- 
in the Wl ibly fall into our hands, as ſoon as the fortifications which the Britiſh {ill 
uſe of polleſs in our northern territories ſhall be reſtored to us. To this conſi- 
al the &ration, rather than to the * compaſſion for the Royaliſt, may 

2 - be 
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be attributed the delay of that reſtitution. The period when this reſtity. 
tion muft be made, the Britiſh anticipate with ſorrow. Such are ſome of 
the commercial reſources and proſpects of this country. 

But for various reaſons, the advantages for trade which nature hag ſo 
liberally given us, have never yet been properly improved. Before the 
revolution, Great- Britain claimed an excluſive right to the trade of her 
American colonies. This right, which ſhe inflexibly maintained, enabled 
her to fix her own price, as well on the articles which ſhe purchaſed from 
us, as upon thoſe of her own manufactures exported for our conſumption, 
The carrying trade too was preſerved almoſt excluſively in her own hands. 


9 4 
þ 
£3 
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| which afforded a temptation to the carriers, that was often too powerful | 
to be withſtood, to exact exhorbitant commiſſions and freights. Although 2 1 
we will not even hazard a conjecture how much Great- Britain enriched ? 1 


herſelf by this excluſive trade with her colonies, yet this we may ſay, 
that by denying us the priviledge of carrying our produce to foreign | 
markets, ſhe deprived us of the opportunity of realizing, in their full f 
extent, the advantages for trade which nature has given us. : f 
The late war, which brought about our ſeparation from Great-Britain, 
threw our commercial affairs into great confuſion. The powers of our 
national government have hitherto been unequal to the complete execution 
of any meaſures, calculated effectually to recover them from their deranged 
ſituation. Through want of power in Congreſs to collect a revenue for 
the diſcharge of our foreign and domeſtie debt, our credit is deſtroyed, 
and trade of conſequence greatly embarraſſed. Each ſtate, hitherto, in 
her deſultory regulations of trade, has rsgarded her own intereſt, while 
that of the union has been neglected. And ſo different are the intereſts * 
of the ſeveral ſtates, that tneir laws reſpecting trade, have often claſhed 
with each other, and been productive of unhappy conſequences. The 
large commercial ſtates have had it in their power to oppreſs their 
neighbours ; and in ſome inſtances this power has been directly or indi- 
realy exerciſed. Theſe impolitic and unjuſtifiable regulations, formed 
on the impreſſion of the moment, and proceeding from no uniform or per- 
manent principles, have excited unhappy jealoufies between the claſhing 
ſtates, and occaſioned frequent ſtagnations in their trade, and in ſome in- 
ſtances, a ſecrecy in their commercial policy. This laſt mentioned circum- 2 
ſtance together with the inconveniencies in ſome ſtates, want of proper regu- | 
lations in others, and impoſſibility in the reſt of preſerving compleat ac- 
counts of their annual exports and imports, render it impoſlible, at preſent, ? 
to give ſuch an accurate ſtatement of the trade of the United States, as to 
determine on which fide the balance hes ; whether for or againſt us. 
The Britiſh parliament, too well acquainted with our deranged and 
defenceleſs ſituation, have improved the favourable juncture to ſhaſkle our 
trade with every poſſible embarraſſment. In their late act for regulating 
the trade between the United States and the Weſt India Iflands, they hrve 
enacted, That no goods or commodities whatever ſhall be imported or 
brought from any of the territories of the ſaid United States of America, 
into any of his Majeſty's Weſt-India Iſlands, (in which deſcription the 
Bahama Iflands, and the Bermuda, or Somer's Iſlands, are included) under 


penalty of the forfeiture thereof, and alſo of the ſhip or veſſel, in me | 
the 
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the ſame ſhall be ſo imported or brought, together with all her guns, fur- 
niture, ammunition, tackle and apparel, except tobacco, pitch, tar, tur- > 
pentine, hemp, flax, maſts, yards, bowſprits, ſtaves, heading, boards, 
timber, ſhingles, and lumber of any ſort ; horſes, neat cattle, ſheep, hogs, 
poultry and live ſtock of any ſort ; bread, biſcuit, flour, beans, peas, 
otatoes, wheat, rice, oats, barley, and grain of any ſort ; ſuch com- 


modities reſpe&ively being the growth or production of any of the ter- 
ritories of the ſaid United States of America,” 


None of theſe commodities enumerated, according to the act, are to be 
imported into any of the ſaid iſlands from the United States, under the 
like forfeiture as above-mentioned, except by Britiſh ſubje&s, in Britiſh 
built ſhips, owned by his majeſty's ſubjects, and navigated according to 

| law.“ 

All ſuch goods or commodities, as are not by law prohibited to be ex- 

„ ported to any foreign country, may by virtue of this act, be ex ported 

tom the Weſt. India Iſlands, in Britiſh veſſels only, to any part of the 
United States. Salt from Turks Iſland is the only exception. This ar- 


„ ticle may be brought away by American veſſels going in ballaſt, not other- 
| Y wiſc, on paying a tonnage duty of two ſhillings and fix-pence ſterling for 
1 every ton. | 

] This act alſo prohibits the importation of any of the forementioned ar- 
" IM ticles, ſuch as tobacco, pitch, tar, &c. into any iſland, under the dominion 
, | of his majeſty, in the Weſt-Indies, from any ifland in the Weſt-Indies, 
n under the dominion of any foreign European ſovereign, or ſtate, upon the 
e penalty of the forfeiture of the veſſel and cargo; except in caſes of public 
1 emergency and diſtreſs. | Ls | | 

d The trade of the United States, carried on with the provinces of Nova- 
* Scotia, New-Brunſwick, the Iſlands of Cape-Breton, St. John's, New- 
*.. ſoundland, and the province of Quebec, 1s ſubject to the forementioned 
p HM regulations and reſtrictions. In regard to the province of Quebec, how- 


ever, it muſt be here obſerved, that Lord Dorcheſter, in an ordinance iſſued 
: April 17, 1788, has enacted, That all goods, wares, and merchandiſes 
'S WM (beaver peltries and furs excepted) of the growth and manufacture or 
product of this province, or of any other the dominions of Great- Britain, 


1 and ſuch as may lawfully be imported into this province by ſea, may be 
1 exported therefrom by land or inland navigation, to any of the neighbour- 
bo? ing ſtates, free from duty, impoſt or reſtraint. And there ſhall be the like 
0 freedom of importation from the ſaid ſtates into this province, if the ſame 


be made by the route, or communication of Lake Champlain and the river 
Sorel or Richelieu, and not otherwiſe, of the following enumerated articles, 

nd chat is to ſay. maſts, yards, bowſprits, ſpars, plank, boards, knees, futtocks, 
or any kind bf ſhip-timber; hoops, ſtaves, ſhingles, clapboards, trees, 
"2 MW wood, lumber, pitch, tar, turpentine, tallow, hemp, flax, and any kind 
of naval ſtores ; ſeeds, wheat, rye, Indian corn, beans, peas, potatoes, 
rice, oats, barley, and all other grains; butter, cheeſe, honey, horſes, 
neat cattle, ſheep, hogs, poultry, and other live ſtock, and live pro- 
viſions, and freſh fiſh 3 and whatſoever is of the growth of the ſaid ſtates ; | 
and gold or filver coin or bullion.” ' 
In this ordinance it is further enacted, That the importation by land | 

or by inland navigation into this 8 of rum, ſpirits, copper, coin, | 
3 and | 
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and all other goods, wares and merchandiſes not enumerated, be pro- 
hibited, and ſuch articles ſeized and forfeited, together with every of the 
above enumerated articles, if the ſame ſhall not have been imported by 
the route or communication aforeſaid.? | | 

As a further embarraſſment of our trade, Great-Britain, in direct viola. 
tion of the treaty of 1983, in which it was agreed, That his Britanic 
Majeſty ſhall, with all convenient ſpeed, withdraw all his armies, garriſons 
and fleets, from the United States, and from every poſt, place and har. 
bour within the ſame,? ftill retains our northern poſts, and thereby effec. 
tually deprives us of the large profits ariſing from the fur trade. 

This view of the preſent embarrafſed ſtate of our internal and foreign 
trade, poigts out the abſolute necd we have of a government, inveſted 
with powers adequate to the formation and execution of ſuch a ſyſtem of 
commercial regulations as will enable us to meet the oppoſers of our trade 
upon their own ground; a ſyſtem which will render us reſpectable at 
home and a broad; which will place our commerce upon a uniform and 
intelligible footing, and promote the general intcreſts of the union, with 
the ſmalleſt injury to the intereſts of individual ſtates. Such a ſyſtem may 
be hoped for, and rationally expected as one happy conſequence of the 
newly eftabliſhed Fœderal Government. ' 

Our good and faithful allies and friends, the French, have been more 
liberal in their policy. In the arret, paſſed in council December 29, 178), 
for encouraging the commerce of France with the United States of Ame- 
rica, it is ordained, That whale oil and ſpermaceti, the produce of the 
fiſheries of the United States, brought directly into France in French or 


American bottoms, ſhall be ſubject to a duty only of ſeven livres ten 


ſols (equal to fix ſhillings and three pence ſterling, ) the barrel of five hun- 


dred and twenty weight; and whale fins ſhall be lobe to a duty of only 
ſix livres thirteen ſols and four deniers (equal to five ſhillings and ſtx-pence 
half- penny, the quintal, with ten ſols per livre on each of the ſaid duties; 
which ten ſols per livre ſhall ceaſe on the laſt day of December, 1790. 
The other fiſh oils and dry ſalted fiſh produced and imported as afore- 
ſaid, are not liable to pay any other or greater duties, than the moſt favour- 
ed nations are or ſhall be ſubject to in the ſame caſe. | 
Corn, wheat, rye, rice, peas beans, lentils, flax-ſeed and other ſeeds, 


flour, trees and ſhrubs, pot and pearl-aſhes, ſkins, and fur of beaver, raw 


hides furs and peltry, and timber carried from the United States to France 
in French or American bottoms. are ſubje& to a duty of one eight per 
cent on their value. Veſſels, proved to have been built in the United 
States, and fold in France, or purchaſed by Frenchmen, are exempted from 
duties. Turpentine, tar and pitch, are liable to a duty of two and a half 


per cent. on their value. Arms may be imported into the United States, 
in French or American veſſels, on paying a duty of one eight per cent 
on their value; and gunpowder duty free, by giving a cautionary bond. 
Books and papers of all ſorts imported as aforeſaid, are to be exempted ? 


from all duties, and entitled to a reſtitution of the fabrication duties on 


paper and paſte-board. Permiſſion is given to ſtote all productions and 


merchiandiſe of the United States, for fix months, in all the ports of 
France open to the commerce of her colonies, ſubje& to a duty only of 


one 
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one eighth per cent. His majeſty reſerves to himſelf the power of grant- 
ing encouragement to favor the exportation ot arms, hard- ware, jewellery, 
bonnetry, wool, cotton, coarſe woollens, ſmall draperies and ſtuffs of 
cotton of all farts. and other merchandize of French fabric, which may 
be ſent to the United States. 

As to the other merchandizes not enumerated in this act, imported and 
exported in French or American veſſels, and with reſpe& to all commercial 
conventions whatever, his majeſty, ordains, That the citizens of the 
United States enjoy in France, the ſame rights, privileges and exemptions, 
with the ſubjeQs of his majeſty ; ſaving what is Provided in the ninth 
article hercof “. 

His majeſiy grants to the citizens and inhabitants of the United States 
all the advantages which are enjoyed, or which may be hereafter enjoyed 
by the moſt favoured nations in his colonies of America : and moreover 
his majeſty enſures to the ſaid citizens and inhabitants of the United 
States all. the privileges and advantages which his own ſubjects of France 
enjoy or ſhall enjoy in Aſia, and in the ſcales leading thereto, provided 
always, that-their veſſels ſhall have been fitted out and diſpatched i in ſome 

rt of the United States.” 

Sach! is the ſtate of our commerce with France; on Which I would only 
obſerve, that the advantages which might naturally be expected to flow 
to the United States from their liberal privileges granted in the above- 
mentioned act, are greatly leſſened, in conſequence of the fame privileges 
having been pate ho all foreigners. 

In e . our agricultural and commercial advantages, thoſe of 
manufactures muſt not be overlooked. Though it is confeiled, that the 
United States have full employment for all their citizens in the extenſive 
field of agriculture, yet ſince we have a valuable body of manufacturers 
already here, and many more will probably emigrate from Europe to 
enjoy the bleſſings of life, in this land of civil and religious liberty; and 
fince we have ſome poor citizens who are unable to make ſettlements on 
our waſte lands, good policy, no doubt, will encourage theſe men to im- 


prove the great natural powwers which this country pollefſes, for carrying 


on the manufacturing buſineſs. 

Theſe are the people to be employed in managing thoſe factories which 
can be carried on by water-mills, wind-mills, fire, horſes, and ingeniouſly 
contrived machines; which, as they require but few hands, do not diver; 


* The article referred to ordains, that * The admiralty duties on the veſſels 
of the United States entering into, or going aut of the fo ts of France, ſhall 
June laſt, in the 


1770, for the objetts for which no proviſion ſball have been made by the ſaid 


edi : his majgſiy reſerving to h mſclf moreover, io make known his intention: 
ar to the manner in which ſaid duties ſhall le levied, whether in pro- 


| porting to the tonnage of the veſſels, or otherawiſe, as alſo to fimplify the ſaid 


duties of the admiralty, and to regulate them as far as ſhall be poſſible on the 
principles of reciprocity, as ſoon as the orders ſhall be completed, which were 
given by bis majeſty, according to the twen!y-ſixth article 27 the ſaid at of 
the month of June lat. 


people 
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people from agriculture, and are not burdened with any heavy expence of 
boarding, loding, cloathing, and paying workmen. By wind and water 
machines we can make pig and bar iron, hallow ware and cannon ſhot, 
nail rods, tire, ſheet-iron, ſheet-copper, ſheet-braſs and ſheet-lead, an. 
chors, meal of all kinds, gun-powder, writing, printing, and hangin 

paper, ſauff, linſeed oil, boards, plank, and ſcantling ; and they aſſiſt us 
in fiſhing ſcythes, ſick les, and woollen cloths. In the European factories, 
they alſo card, ſpin, and weave by water. By means of water likewiſe, 
our bleaching and tanning buſineſs are carried on. 

Breweries, which we cannot eſtimate too highly, diſtilleries, ſalt and 
pot-aſh works, ſugar-houſes, potteries, caſting and ſteel furnaces, works 
for animal and vegetable oils, and refining drugs, ſteam engines, and ſeve. 
ral other works, are, or may be carried on by means of that powerful and 
' uſeful element fire, and be attended with the ſame ſavings, that were par. 
ticularlized in ſpeaking of water machines. 

Horſes grind the tanners bark, and potters clay; they work the 
brewers and diſtillers pumps; and, by an inventive mind, might be ap- 
plied as the moving principle of many kinds of mills, 

Machines ingeniouſly conſtructed will give us immenſe aſſiſtance. The 
cotton and filk manufacturers in Europe are poſſeſſed of ſome, that are 
invaluable to them. One inſtance has been preciſely aſcertained, which 
employs a few hundreds of women and children, and performs the work 
of TWELVE THOUSAND of carders, ſpinners, and, winders. They have 
been ſo curiouſly improved of late years, as to weave the moſt complicated 
manufactures. We may certainly borrow ſome of their inventions, and 
may ſtrike out others of the ſame nature ourſelves ; for on the ſubje& of 
mechanics, America may juſtly pride herſelf. 

A very uſeful machine has lately been invented and made in Connedi. 
cut “, for the purpoſe of cutting and bending wire for card teeth; which 
will make thirty-ſix thouſand in an hour. By a ſmall improvement it ma 
be made to cut double that number with equal eaſe. With this machine, 
in its preſent form, a man, though blind, with a boy to tend the wire, 
might caſily cut an hundred pounds of wire in a day. Conſequently, 
with the propoſed improvemens, they might cut two hundred pounds. 
The inventor of this, has ſeveral other uſcful manufacting machines partly 
completed. 

In ſhort, every combination of machinery may be expected from a 
country, a NATIVE Sox f of which, reaching this ineſtimable object in 


its higheſt point, has epitomiſed the motions of the ſpheres that roll 


throughout the univerſe. 

The advantages which nature has given us for theſe manufactured im- 
provements have not been neglected; but in ſome ſtates, particularly in 
Pennſylvania, New-Jerfey, Connecticut, and Maſſachuſetts, have been 


lately much improved. Still our manufactures will admit of being fur: 
ther puſhed without interfering with the general intereſts of commerce 


* By Mr. Ebenezer Chittendon, of New Haven, an obſcure mechanic, 
whoſe ingenuity and originality of genius entitle him to public notice and en- 


couragement. 


+ David Rittenhouſe, Eſq; of Pennſylvania. 
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or agriculture ; provided they are judiciouſly apportioned to, and en- 
couraged in thoſe ſtates, which from nature, population, and their inter- 
nal reſources, are beſt fitted to purſue them to advantage. In Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland, where the peo- 
ple, conſidering the extenſive territory which they inhabit, are compara- 
tively few, tillage profitable, and proviſions dear, muſt manufacture to 
an evident loſs; while the advancement of this buſineſs in moſt of the 
northern ſtates, which are full of inhabitants, and where proviſions are 
cheap, and land dear, will afford the means of ſubſiſtence to many good 
citizens, whoſe occupations have been rendered unprofitable by the conſe- 
quences of the revolution. In the former, full ſcope may be given to 
agriculture, leaving the benefits of manufacturing (ſo far as they are 
within our reach) to the latter. The produce of the ſouthern ſtates might 
be exchanged for ſuch manufactures as can be made by the northern, to 
mutual advantage. | 

Some of our manufactories too, are made highly ſubſervient to the in- 
tereſt of agriculture. The workers in leather of every kind, in flax and 
hemp, in iron, wood, {tone and clay, in furs, horn, and many other arti- 
cles, employ either the ſpontaneous productions of the earth or the fruits 
of cultivation. Malt liquors too, if generally uſed, and it is a happy 
circumſtance that they are becoming faſhionable, linfeed oil, ſtarch, and 
corn ſpirits, were they not a poiſon to our morals and conſtitutions, would 
require more grain to make them than has been exported in any year 
fince the revolution. And as the grapes are the ſpontaneous production of 
all the United States, and by culture might be raiſed in any quantities, 
and in great perfection, particularly in the ſouthern ſtates, we may not 
omit to anticipate the time as not far diſtant, when we ſhall have it in 
our power to make wines of ſuch quality, and in ſuch quantities, as to 
preclude all foreign importations. I cannot omit to obſerve here the 
impolicy, and I may add, immorality of importing and conſuming ſuch 
amazing quantities of ſpirituous liquors. They impair the eſtates, debili- 
tate the bodies, and occaſion the ruin of the morals of thouſands of the 
citizens of America. They kill more people than any one diſeaſe, per- 
haps than all diſeaſes beſides, It cannot be then but that they are ruin- 
ous to our country. | | 

It appears from the beſt calculations that can be obtained, that in the 
courſe of the years 1785, 1786, and 1787, TWELVE MILL10Xs of dollars 
were expended by the United States, in purchaſing Weſt India ſpiritous 
liquors; and perhaps nearly half that ſum for ſpirits diſtilled at home. 

The expenditure of this immenſe ſum, a ſum. which would well nigh 
cancel our whole national debt, ſo far from benefiting us, has entailed 
diſeaſes, idleneſs, poverty, wretchedneſs and debt on thouſands, who 
a otherwiſe have been healthy, independant in their circumſtances, 
W 
Experience has proved that ſpiritous liquors, except for certain medi- 
cinal uſes, are altogether unneceſſary. In the moderate uſe of wine, 
which is a generous and chearing liquor, and may be plentifully produced 
in our own country ; of beer, which ſtrengthens the arm of the labourer 
without debauching him ; of cider, which is wholeſome and palatable ; 
and of molaſſes and water, which bas become a faſhionable drink, in the 


uſe 
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uſe of theſe liquors, labourers, and other people who have made the ex. 
riment, have been found to enjoy more health and better ſpirits than 
thoſe who have made only a moderate uſe of ſpiritous liquors. The rea. 
ſon of this is made obvious by a careful calculation lately made, from 
which it appears that malt liquors, and ſeveral of the imported wines, are 
much more nouriſhing aud cheaper than ſpirits. In a pint of beer, or halt 
a pint of Malaga or Teneriffe wine, there is more ſtrength than in a quart 
of rum. The beer and the wine abound with nouriſhment, hereas the 
rum has no more nouriſhment in it than a pound of air. Theſe couſi. 
derations point out the utility, may I not add, the neceſſity of confining 
ourſelves to the uſe of our own home made liquors, that in this way we 
might encourage our own manufactures, promote induſtry, preſerve the 
morals and lives of our citizens, and fave our country from the enormous 
annual expence of four millions of dollars. 

Another encouragement to promote regular factories of many kinds in 
ſuitable parts of the union, ariſes from the heavy charges of bringing 
European goods into our markets. The merchants commiſſions for ſhip. 
ping, and the ſame for ſelling, coſt of packages, cuſtom-houſe papers in 
Europe, and the ſame with a duty of five per cent. here, porterages, 
freight, inſurance, damage, intereſt of money, waſte and loſs on exchange; 
theſe may be rated at twenty-five per cent. on the fineſt and leait bulky 
of our manufactures. This twenty-five per cent. which would be much 
greater on articles of a more bulky and weighty kind, is a ſolid premium, 
operating like a bounty to our manufacturers to encourage their -buſineks, 
This ſubſtantial advantage over European manufacturers they always muſt 
have, ſo long as the broad Atlantic divides us. | 

Theſe are ſome of our numerous internal reſources and advantages for 
the encouragement of factories in thoſe parts of the union where they can 
be attended to in perfect conſiſtency with the higheſt intereſts of commerce 
and agriculture. | 

After having indulged in the enumeration of ſome of our manufaQural 
advantages and proſpects, which I am ſenſible is deviating from the com- 
mon track of Geographers, whoſe buſineſs it is to relate things as they are, 
and not to anticipate what they might be, we will now proceed to take a 
general view of the prelent fare of our manufactures. 

Of the long lit of articles which, we now make ourſelves, we will men- 
tion, meal of all kinds, hips and boats, mai: ad diſtilled liquors, potaſh, 

npowder, cordage, loaf ſugar, paſteboard, cards and paper 4 
Kn in various languages, ſnuff, tobacco, ftarch, cannon, mul- 
quets, anchors, nails, and very many other articles of iron, bricks, tiles, 
potters ware, raill-tones, and other ſtone work, cabinet work, trunks 
and Windſor chairs, carriages and harneſs of all kinds, corn-fans, 
ploughs and many other implements of huſbandry, ſadlery and whips, 
ſhoes and boots, leather of various kinds, hoſicry, hats and gloves, wear- 
ing apparel, coarſe linens, and woollens, and ſome cotton goods, linſeed 
and fiſh oil, wares of gold, filver, tin, pewter, lead, braſs and copper, 
bells, clocks and watches, wool and cotton cards, printing types, glaſs 
and ſtoue ware, candles, ſoap and ſeveral other valuable articles. Theſe 
are tending to greater perfection, and will ſoon be ſold ſo cheap as to 
throw foreign goods of the ſame kind entirely out of the market. 

Pennſylvania 
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Penſylvania has confeſſedly taken the lead of all her ſiſter ſtates in 


manufactural improvements. A ſociety for the encouragement of manu- 
factures and the uſeful arts, was inſtituted at Philadelphia in the ſummer 
of 1787. Several ingemous, well written pamphlets were publiſhed at 
the time, repreſenting our numerous reſources and advantages for promot- 


ing manufactures, and pointing out the principles upon which they ought 


to be eſtabliſhed *. Theſe publications had a ſalutary effect; and have 
no doubt had their due ſhare of influence in cheriſhing that ſpirit of in- 
duſtry and attention to home manufactures, which of late has greatly pre- 
vailed in the eaſtern and middle ftates. 

A cotton manufaQtory has lately been eſtabliſhed at Philadelphia, at 
which are made jeans, fuſtians, velvets, velverets and corduroys, equal 
in goodneſs to thoſe imported, and much cheaper. Cotton enough might 
be raiſed in the ſouthern ſtates, and manufactured in the northern, to 
clothe all their citizens. A flouriſhing woolen manufactoay has lately 
been eſtabliſhed at Hertford in Connecticut, with a capital of four thou- 
ſand dollars, which is increaſing. It is computed that in Eaſt Jerſey, 
more than eight times the quantity of linen and woollen cloth has been 
manufactured the preſent year, than in any one year ſince the peace. In 
ſeveral other ſtates the increaſe bas been equally great. 

New England, the ſeat of the fiſheries, has the great advantage of be- 
ing the cheapeſt and moſt populous part of America. Its inhabitants 


are healthy, active and intelligent, and can be frugal ; and have produced 


their ſhare of mechanical inventions. "Theſe circumſtances render it pro- 
bable that factories of various kinds, which are now numerous and flouriſh- 
ing, will ſoon be greatly encreaſed in this part of the union. 

An extravagant and waſteful uſe of foreign manufactures, has been too 
juſt a charge againſt the people of America, fince the cloſe of the war. 
They have been ſo cheap, fo plenty, and ſo eaſily obtained on credit, that 
the conſumption of them has been abſolutely wanton. To ſuch an exceſs 
has it been carried, that the importation of the finer kind of coat, velt and 
ſleeve buttons, buckles, broaches, breaſt pins, and other trinkets into the 
port of Philadelphia only, is ſuppoſed to have amounted in a ſingle year 
to ten thouſand pounds ſterling; which coſt the wearers above ſixty thou- 
ſand dollars. A proport.onable quantity of theſe expenſive and ſhewy 
trinkets, it is preſumed, have been imported into the other ſtates. Our 
farmers, in moſt parts of the union, to their great honour and advantage, 
have been long in the excellent economical practice of domeſtic manu- 
factures of their own uſe. It is chiefly in large towns that this madneſs 
for foreign finery rages and deſtroys. There, unfortunately, it has been 
and 18 FE epidemical. g 

Theſe general obſervations on the agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
tures of the union at large, are introductory to a more particular account 
of them in the deſcriptions of the ſeveral ſtates. 


* Two of theſe Pamphlets were written-by Tench Coxe, Eſq; of Philadel- 
phia. It is wiſhed they coula be read by every citizen of the United States. To 
extend the influence of the valuable information, and patriotic ſentiments which 


they contain, I have made a very free uſe of them in the foregoing obſervations, 


on the ſubjes of which they treat. 
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Military and Marine ſtrength.) On theſe two heads, as we have no ac. 
curate eſtimate of the number of inhabitants in ſome of the ſtates, and 
no official returns of the militia ; and as we have in fact ne marine 
frength, we are left to the field of conjecture and anticipation. The 
following eſtimate may ſerve until a better one can be made. Suppoſe 
the number of inhabitants in the United States to be three millions, eighty. 
three thouſand. Deduct from this five hundred and ſixty thouſand, the 
ſuppoſed number of negroes ; the remainder will be two millions, five 
hundred and twenty-three thouſand, the number of whites. Suppoſe one 
fixth part of theſe capable of bearing arms, it will be found that the 
number of fencible men in the United States are four hundred and twenty 
thouſand. This, it is conceived, is but a moderate eſlimate. In Virgi- 
nia, according tc Mr. Jefferſon's calculation, the number of whites is two 
hundred and mize-fix thonſand, eight hundred and fifty-two ; and the 
militia forty-nine thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy-one, which is very 
nearly one ſixth part. In Connecticut there are thirty-nine thouſand three 
hundred and eighty- eight males between ſixteen and fifty years of age, who 
are ſuppoſed capable of bearing arms; and the whole number of whites 
is two hundred and two thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy-ſeven ; the 
proportion of fighting men therefore is about one in five. In Rhode 
Iſlanud, Maſſachuſetts and new Hampſhires the proportion is about the 
fame. In Vermont, Kentucky, the Weltern territory and Georgia, which 
have been newly ſettled by a young and thrifty race of huſbandmen from 
the older ſtates, there is, without doubt, a much greater proportion of 
ſoldiers. So that in eſtimating our military ſtrength, we may ſafely ven- 
ture to reckon upon four hundred and twenty thouſand men. A great 
proportion of theſe are well diſciplined, veteran ſoldiers, whoſe bravery 
and expertneſs in war have been tried and honourably approved. And 
Europe will acknowledge, that no part of the world can bring into the 
field an army, of equal numbers, more formidable than can be raiſed in 
the United States. 

As to marine ſtrength we have none. All then that can be ſaid on this 
ſubject mult be by way of anticipation. I mentioned marine ſtrength, only 
that I might have opportunity of intioducing the excellent obſervations 
of Mr, Jefterſon on this head. After having eſtimated the pecuniary 
abilities of Virgin, and finding that it could, without diſtreſs, contribute 
one million of dollars annually towards ſupporting a federal army, paying 
the federal debt, building a federal navy, &c. &c. he proceeds to make 
an application of theſe abilities, if, unhappily, we ſhould come hereafter 
to meaſure force with any European power. | 5 

« Such an event,” he obſerves, is devoutly to be deprecated. Young 
as we are, and with ſuch a country before us to fill with people and with 
happineſs, we ſhould point in that direction the whole generative force 
of nature, waſting none of it in efforts of mutual deſtruction. It ſhould 
be our endeavour to cultivate the peace and friendſhip of every nation, even 
of that which has injured us moſt, when we ſhall have carried our point 
againſt her. Our intereſt will be to throw open the doors of commerce, 
and to knock off all its ſhackles, giving perfe& freedom to all perſons for 
the event of whatever they may chooſe to bring into our ports, and aſking 


the ſame in theirs. Never was ſo much falſe arithmetic employed on any 
ſubject, 
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ſubject, as that which has been employed to perſuade nations that it is 
their intereſt to go to war, Were the money which it has coſt to gain, at 
the cloſe of a long war, a little town, or a little territory, the right to cut 
wood here, or to catch fiſh there, expended in improving what they al- 
ready poſſeſs, in making roads, opening rivers, building ports, improving 
the arts, and finding employment for their idle poor, it would render them 
much ſtronger, much wealthier and happier. This I hope will be our 
wiſdom. And, perhaps, to remove as much as poſſible the occaſions of 
making war, it might be better for us to abandon the occean altogether, 
that being the element whereon we ſhall be principally expoſed to joſtle 
with other nations: to leave to others to bring what we ſhall want, and to 
carry what we can ſpare. This would make us invulnerable to Europe, 
by offering none of our property to their prize, and would turn all our ci- 
tizens to the cultivation of the earth; and, I repeat it again, cultivato:s of 
the earth are the moſt virtuous and independent citizens. It might be 
time enough to ſeek employment for them at ſea, when the land no Jonger 
offers it. But the actual habits of our countrymen attach them to com- 
merce. They will exerciſe it for themſelves. Wars then muſt ſometimes 
be our lot; and all the wiſe can do, will be to avoid that half of them 
which would be produced by our own follies, and our acts of injuſtice ; 
and to make for the other half the beſt preparations we can. Of what 
nature ſhould theſe be? A land army would be uſeleſs for offence, and 
not the beſt or ſafeſt inſtrument of defence. For either of theſe purpoſes, 
the ſea is the field on which we ſhould meet an European enemy. On 
that element it is neceſſary we ſhould poſſeſs ſome power. To aim at 
ſuch a navy as the greater nations of Europe poſſeſs, would be a foolith and 
wicked waſte of the energies of our countrymen. It would be to pull on 
our own heads that load of military expence, which makes the European la- 
bourer goſupperleſs to bed, and moiſtens his bread with the ſweat of his brows, 
It will be enough if we enable ourſelves to prevent inſults from thoſe na- 
tions of Europe which are weak on the ſea, becauſe circumſtances exiſt, 
which render even the ſtronger ones weak as to us. Providence has placed 
their richeſt and moſt defenceleſs poſſeſſions at our door; has obliged their 
molt precious commerce to pals as it were in review before us. "Po pro- 
tect this, or to aſſail us, a ſmall part only of their naval force will ever be 
riſked acroſs the Atlantic. The dangers to which the elements expoſe 
them here are too well known, and the greater dangers to which they 
wonld be expoſed at home, were any general calamity to involve their 
whole fleet. They can attack us by detachment only; and it will ſuſ- 
fice to make ourſelves equal to what they may detach. Eren a ſmaller 
force than they may detach will be rendered equal or ſuperior by the quick- 
neſs with which any check may be repaired with us, while loſſes with 
them will be irreparable till too late. A ſmail naval force then is ſuſfici- 
ent for us, and a ſmall one is neceſſary. What this ſhould be, I will not 
undertake to ſay. I will only ſay, it ſhould by no means be fo great as 
we are able to make it. Suppoſe the million of dollars, or three hundred 
thouſand pounds, which Virginia could annually ſpare without diſtreſs. 
to be applied to the creating a navy. A ſingle year's contribution would 
build, equip, man, and ſend to fea a force which ſhould carry three have 
dred guns. The reſt of the confederacy, exerting themicives iu the fame pro- 


portion, 
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portion would equip in the ſame time fifteen hundred guns more. So that 


one year's contributions would ſet up a navy of eighteen hundred guns. 
The Britiſh ſhips of the line average ſeventy- fx guns; their frigates thirty. 
eight. Eighteen hundred guns then would form a fleet of thirty ſhips, 


eighteen of which might be of the line, and twelve frigates. Allowing 


eight men, the Britiſh average for every gun, their annual expence, in. 


cluding ſubſiſtence, cloathing, pay, and ordinary repairs, would be about 


twelve hundred and eighty dollars foe the whole. I ſtate this only as one 
year's poſſible exertion, without deciding whether more or leſs than a 
year's exertion ſhould be thus applied. 


lep. In addition to what we have already written of the diſcovery 
and ſettlement of North-America, we ſhall give a brief hiſtory of the late 
war with Great-Britain, with a ſketch of the events which preceeded ang 
prepared the way for the revolution. This general view of the hiſtory of 
the United States will ſerve as a ſuitable introduction to the particular 
hiſtories of the ſeveral flates, which will be given in their proper places, 

America was originally peopled by uncivilized nations, which lived 
moltly by hunting and fiſhing. The Europeans, who firft viſited theſe 
ſhores, treating the natives as wild beaſts of the foreſt, which have no pro- 
perty in the woods where they roem, planted the ſtandard of their reſpec- 
tive maſters where they firſt landed, and in their names claimed the coun- 
try by right of diſc.very *. Prior to any ſettlement in North America nu- 
merous titles of this kind were acquired by the Engliſh, French, Spaniſh, 
ani Dutch navigators, who came hither for the purpoſes of fiſhing and 
trading with the natives. Slight as ſuch titles were, they were afterwards 
the cauſes of contention between the European nations. The ſubjects of 
different princes often laid claim to the ſame tract of country, becauſe 
both had diſcovered the ſame river or promontory ; or becauſe the extent 
of their reſpective claims was indeterminate. | 

While the ſettlements in this vaſt uncultivated country were inconſidera- 
ble and ſcattered, and the trade of it confined to the bartering of a few 
trinkets for furs, a trade carried on by a few adventurers, the interfering 
of claims produced no important controverſy among the ſettlers, or the 
nations of Europe. But in proportiou to the progreſs of population, and 
the growth of the American trade, the jealouſies of the nations, which 
had made early diſcoveries and ſettlements on this coaſt, were alarmed; 
ancient claims were revived, and each power took meaſures to extend and 
ſecure its own poſſeſſions at the expence of a rival. | 

By the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, the Engliſh claimed a right of er 
log-wood in the Bay of Campeachy, in South America. In the exerci 
of this right, the Engliſh merchants had frequent opportunities of carrying 
on a contraband trade with the Spaniſh ſettlements on the continent. To 
remedy this evil, the Spaniards reſolved to annihilate a claim, which, 


As bell may the New Zealanders, who have nat yet diſcovered Europe, 
fit out @ ſhip, land on the coaſt of England or France, and, finding no inbali- 
tants but poor fiſbermea and peaſants, claim the wwhole country by right af diſ- 
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though often acknowledged, had never been clearly aſcertained, To 
effect this deſign, they captured the Engliſh veſſels, which they found 
along the Spaniſh Main, and many of the Britiſh ſubjects were doomed to 
work in the mines of Potoſi. 

Repeated ſeverities of this kind at length (1739) produced a war be- 
tween England and Spain. Porto Bello was taken from the Spaniards by 
Admiral Vernon. Commodore Anſon, with a ſquadron of (ſhips, ſailed 
to the Scuth Seas, diſtreſſed the Spanith ſettlements on the weſtern ſhore 
of America, and took a Galleon, laden with immenſe riches. But in 1741 
a formidable armament, deſtined to attack Carthagena, under the com- 
mand of Lord Carthcart, returned unſucceſsful, with the loſs of upwards 
of twelve thouſand Britiſh ſoldiers and ſeamen, and the defeat of the expe- 
dition, raiſed clamour againſt the miniſter, Sir Robert Walpole, which pro- 
duced a change in the adminiſtration. This change removed the ſcene of 
war to Europe, ſo that America was not immediately affected by the ſubſe- 
quent tranſactions; except that Louiſburgh, the principle fortreſs of Cape 
Breton, was taken from ttc French by General Peperell, aſſiſted by Com- 
modore Warren and a body of New-England troops. 

This war was ended in 1784 by the treaty of peace ſigned at Aix la 
Chapelle, by which reſtitution was made on both ſides of all places taken 
during the war. 

Peace, however, was of ſhort duration. The French poſſeſſed Canada, 
and had made conſiderable ſettlements in Florida, claiming the country 
on both ſides of the Miſſiſſippi, by right of diſcovery. To ſecure and 
extend their claims, they eſtabliſned a line of forts, on the Engliſh 
poſſeſſions, from Canada, to Florida. They had ſecured the important 
paſs at Niagara, and erected a fort at the junction of the All:gany and 
Monongahela rivers, called Fort Du Queſne. They took pains to ſecure 
the friendſhip and affiftance of the natives, enchroachments were made 
upon the Engliſh poſſeſſions, and mutual injuries ſucceeded, The diſputes 
among the ſettlers in America, and the meaſures taken by the French to 
command all the trade of the St. Lawrence river on the north, and of the 
Miſſiſſippi on, the ſouth, excited a jealouſy in the Engliſh nation, which 
ſoon broke forth in open war. 

In 1756, four expeditions were undertaken in America againft the 
French. One was conducted by General Monckton, who had orders to 
drive the French from the encroachments on the province of Nova-Scotia. 
This expedition was attended with ſucceſs. General Johnſon was order- 
ed, with a body of troops, to take poſſeſſion of Crown Point, but he did 
not ſucceed. General Shirley commanded an expedition againſt the fort at 
Niagara, but loſt the ſeaſon by delay. General Braddock marched againſt 
fort Du Queſne, but in penetrating through the wilderneſs, he incautiouf] 

fell into an ambuſcade and ſuffered a total defeat. General Braddock 
was killed, but a part of his troops were ſaved by the prudence and bravery 
of General Waſhington, at this time a Colonel, who then began to cxhibit 
proofs of thoſe millitary talents, by which he afterwards conducted the 
armies of America to victory, and his country to independence. The 
ill ſucceſs of theſe expeditions left the Engliſh ſettlements in America 
Expoſed to the depredations of both the French and Indians. But the 


war now raged in Europe and the Eaſt-Indies, and engaged the attention 
ef both nations in thoſe quarters. It 
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It was not until the campaign in 1758 that affairs aſſumed a more 
favourable aſpect in America. But upon a change of adminiſtration, Mr, 
Pitt was appointed prime miniſter, and the operations of war became more 
vigorous and ſucceſsful, General Amherſt was ſent to take poſſeſſion of 
Cape Breton; and after a warm ſiege, the Garriſon of Louiſburgh ſucren- 
dered by capitulation. General Forbes was ſucceſsful in taking poſſeſſion 
of Fort Du Queſne, which the French thought fit to abandon. But 
General Abercrombie, who commanded the troops deſtined to a& againſt 
the French at Crown Point and Ticonderoga attacked the lines at Ti- 
conderoga, where the enemy were flrongly entrenched, and was defeated 
with a terrible ſlaughter of his troops. After his defeat, he returned to 
his camp at Lake George. 

The next year, more effectual meaſures were taken to ſubdue the 
French in America. General Prideax and Sir William Johnſon began 
the operations of the campaign by taking the French fort near Niagara . 
General Amherſt took poſſeſſion of the forts at Crown Point and Ticonde- 
roga which the French had abandonded. 

But the deciſive blow, which proved fatal to the French intereſts in 
America, was the defeat of the French army, and the taking of Quebec, 
by the brave General Wolfe. This hero was ſlain in the beginning of 
the action, on the plains of Abram, and Monſieur Montcalm, the French 
commander, likewiſe loſt his life. The loſs of Quebec was ſoon fol- 
lowed by the capture of Montreal by General Amherſt, and Canada has 
remained ever ſince in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 

Colonel Grant, in 1761, defeated the Cherokees in Carolina, and 
obliged them to ſue for peace. The next year, Martinico was taken 
by Admiral Rodney and General Monckton ; and alſo the iſland of Gre- 
nada, St. Vincents and others. The capture of theſe was ſoon followed 
by the ſurrender of the Havanna, the capital of the iſland of Cuba. 

In 1763, a definitive treaty of peace was concluded at Paris between 
Grcat-Britain, France, and Spain, by which the Engliſh ceded to the 
French ſeveral 1flands in the Weſt-Indies, but were confirmed in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of all North America on this fide the Miſſiſſippi, except New 
Orleans, and a {mall diſtrict of the neighbouring country. 

But this war, however brilliant the ſucceffes, and glorious the event, 
proved the cauſe of great and unexpected misfortunes to Great-Britain. 
Engaged with the combined powers of France and Spain, during ſeveral 
years, her exertions were ſurprizing, and her expenſe immenſe. To dif- 
charge the debts of the nation, the parliament was obliged to have recourſe 
to new expedients for raiſing money. Previous to the laſt treaty in 1763, 
the Parhament had been ſatisfied to raiſe a revenue from the American 
Colonies by a monopoly of their trade. 

It will be proper here to obſerve that there were three kinds of govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed in the Britiſh American Colonies. The firſt was a char- 
ter government, by which the powers of legiſlation were veſted in a go- 
vernor, council, and aſſembly, choſen by the people. Of this kind were 
the governments of Connecticut and Rhode-Ifland. The ſecond was a 


* General Prid:auz was Rilled by the burſling of a mortar, before the ſurrend- 
er of the French. 
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proprietary government, in which the proprietor of the province was go- 
vernor; although he generally reſided abroad, and adminiſtered the go- 
vernment by a deputy of his own appointment; the aſſembly only being 
choſen by the people. Such were the governments of Pennſylvania and 
Maryland; and originally of New-Jerſey and Carolina. The third kind 
was that of royal government, where the governor and council were ap- 
pointed by the crown, and the aſſembly by the people. Of this kind 
were the governments of New-Hampfhire, Maſſachuletts, New-York, 
New-Jerſey, after the year 1702; Virginia, the Carolinas, after the re- 
ſignation of the proprietors in 1728; and Georgia. This variety of go- 
vernments created different degrees of dependence on the crown. To 
render laws valid, it was conſtitutionally required that they ſhould be rati- 
fied by the king; but this formality was often diſpenſed with, eſpecially 
in the charter governments. 

At the beginning of the laſt war with France, commiſſioners from 
many of the colonies had aſſembled at Albany, and propoſed that a great 
council ſhould be formed by deputies from the ſeveral colonies, which, 
with a general governor to be appointed by the crown, ſhould be em- 
powered to take meaſures for the common ſafety, and to raiſe money for 
the execution of their deſigns. This propoſal was not reliſhed by the 
Britiſh miniſtry ; but in place of this plan, it was propoſed, that the go- 
vernors of the colonies, with the aſſiſtance of one or two of their coun- 
cil, ſhould aſſemble and concert meaſures for the general defence ; erect 
forts, levy troops, and draw on the treaſury of England for monies that 
ſhould be wanted; but the treaſury to be reimburſed by a tax on the co- 
lonies, to be laid by the Engliſh parliament. To this plan, which would 
imply an avowal of the right of parliament to tax the colonies, the pro- 
viacial aſſemblies objected with unſhaken firmneſs. It ſeems therefore 
that the Britiſh parliament, before the war, had it in contemplation to 
exerciſe the right they claimed of taxing the colonies at pleaſure, with- 
out permitting them to be repreſented. Indeed it is obvious that they 
laid hold of the alarming ſituation of the colonies about the year 1754 and 
1755, to force them into an acknowledgment of the right, or to the 
adoption of meaſures that might afterwards be drawn into precedent. 
The colonies, however, with an uncommon foreſight and firmneſs, defeated 
all their attempts. The war was carried on by requiſitions on the colo- 
nies for ſupplies of men and money, or by voluntary contributions. 

Bat no ſooner was peace concluded, than the Engliſh parliament re- 
ſured the plan of taxing the colonies ; and to juſtify their attempts, ſaid, 
that the money to be raiſed, was to be appropriated to defray the expence 
of them in the late war. | 

The firft attempt to raiſe a revenue in America appeared in the memora- 
ble fam ad paſſed March 22, 1765; by which it was enacted, that cer- 
tain inſtruments of writing, as bills, bonds, &c. ſhould not be valid in 
law, unleſs drawn on ftamped paper, on which a duty was laid. No 
ſooner was this act publiſhed in America, than it raiſed a general alarm. 
The people were filled with apprehenſions at an act which they ſuppoſed 
an attack on their conſtitutional rights. The colonies petitioned the 
king and parliament for redreſs of the grievance, and formed aſſociations 
for the purpoſe of preventing the importation and uſe of Britiſh manufac- 
tures, until the a& ſhould be _ This ſpirited and unanimous 


oppoſition 
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oppoſition of the Americans produced the deſired effect, and on the 18th 


of March, 1766, the ſtamp- act was repealed. The news of the repeal | 
was received in the colonies with univerſal joy, and the trade between them 


and Great-Britain was renewed on the molt liberal footing. 

The parliament, by repealing this act, ſo obnoxious to their Ameri. 
can brethren, did not intend to lay aſide the ſcheme of raiſing a revenue 
in the colonies, but merely to change the mode. Accordingly the next 


year they paſſed an act, laying a certain duty on glaſs, tea, paper and 
painters colours; articles which were much wanted, and not manufactured, 


in Amcrica. 


This act kindled the reſentment of the Americans, and ex- 


cited a general oppoſition to the meaſure ; ſo that parhament thought 


proper, in 1770, to take off theſe duties, except three-pence a pound on 
tea. 


increaſed. 


But it muſt be remembered, that the inconvenience of paying the duty 


Yet this duty, however trifling, kept alive the jealouſy of the | 
coloniſts, and their oppoſition to parliamentary taxation continued and 


was not the ſole nor principal cauſe of the oppoſition ; it was the princi- 


ple, which, once admitted, would have ſubjected the colonies to unlimit. 2 


ted parliamentary taxation, without the privilege of being repreſented, | 


The right, abſtractly conſidered, was denied; and the ſmalleſt attempt to 


eſtabliſh the claim by precedent, was uniformly reſiſted. The Americans 


could not be deceived as to the views of parliament ; for the repeal of 
the ſtamp- act was accompanied with an unequivocal declaration, that 
the parliament had a right to make laws of ſufficient validity to bind the 
colonies in all caſes whatſoever.” pH 

The colonies therefore entered into meaſures to encourage their own 
manufactures, and home productions, and to retrench the uſe of foreign 
ſuperfluities ; while the importation of tea was prohibited. In the royal 
and proprietary governments, the governors and people were in a ſtate 
of continual warfare. Aſſemblies were repeatedly called, and ſuddenly 
diſſolved. While fitting, the aſſemblies employed the time in ſtating 
grievances and framing remonſtrances. To inflame theſe diſcontents, an 
act of parliament was paſſed, ordaining that the governors and-.judges 
ſhould receive their ſalaries of the crown; thus making them independent 
of the provincial aſſemblies, and removeable only at the pleaſure of the 
king. 

Theſe arbitrary proceedings, with many others not here mentioned *, 
could not fail of producing a rupture. The firſt act of violence, was the 
maſſacre at Boſton, on the evening of the fifth of March, 1770. A 
body of Britiſh troops had been ſtationed in Boſton to awe the in- 
habitants, and inforce the meaſures of parliament. On the fatal 
day, when blood was to be ſhed, as a prelude to more tragic ſcenes, a 
riot was raiſed among ſome ſoldiers and boys; the former aggreſſing by 
throwing ſnow-balls at the latter. The bickerings and jealoufies be- 


tween the inhabitants and ſoldiers, which had been frequent before, now 
became ſerious. A multitude was ſoon collected, and the controverſy 


became ſo warm, that to diſperſe the people, the troops were embodied 


* See an enumeration of grievances in the * ad of independence, and in K ; 


variety of petitions to the king and parliament. 


and 
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and ordered to fire upon the inhabitants. This fatal order was executed, 
and ſeveral perſons fell a ſacrifice. The people reſtrained their vengeance 
at the time; but this wanton act of cruelty and military deſpotiſm fanned 
the flame of Iberty ; a flame that was not to be extinguiſhed but by a total 
ſeparation of the Colonies from their oppreſſive and hoſtile parent. 

In 1773 the ſpirit of the Americans broke out into open violence. 
The Gaſpee, an armed ſchooner belonging to his Britannic Majeſty, had 
been ſtationed at Providence in Rhode-Iſland, to prevent ſmuggling. 
The vigilance of the commander irritated the inhabitants to that degree, 
that about two hundred armed men entered the veſſel at night, compelled 
the officers and men to go aſhore, and ſet fire to the ſchooner. A reward 
of five hundred pounds, offered by goverament for apprehending any of 
the perſons concerned in this daring act, produced no effectual diſcovery. 

About this time, the diſcovery. and publication of ſome private confi- 
dential letters, written by the royal officers in Boſton, to perſons in office 
in England, ſerved to confirm the apprehenſions of the Americans, with 
reſpe&t to the deſigns of the Britiſh government. It was now made ob- 
nous that more effectual meaſures would be taken to eſtabliſh the ſupre- 
macy of the Britiſh Parhament over the Colonies. The letters recom- 
mended deciſive meaſures, and the writers were charged, by the exaſperated 
Americans, with betraying their truſt and the people they governed. 

As the reſolutions of the Colonies not to import or conſume tea, had, 
in a great meaſure, deprived the Engliſh government of a revenue from 
dis quarter, the parhament formed a ſcheme of introducing tea into 
W \merica, under cover of the Eaſt-India Company. For this purpoſe an 
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a was paſſed, enabling the Company to export all ſorts of teas, duty 
1 fee, to any place whatever. The Company departed from their uſual 
node of buſineſs, and became their own exporters. Several ſhips were 
© oY freighted with teas, and ſent to the Ameriean colonies, and factors were 
J appointed to receive and diſpoſe of their cargoes 
> BH The Americans, - determined to oppoſe the revenue-ſyftem of the Eng- 
in parliament in every poſſible ſhape, confidered the attempt of the Eaſt- 
: "© [dia Company to evade the reſolutions of the colonies, and diſpoſe of 
| res in America, as an indirect mode of taxation, ſanctioned by the auho- 
ry of Parliament. The people aſſembled in various places, and in the 
. | JW large commercial towns took meaſures to prevent the landing of the teas. 
f Committees were appointed, and armed with extenſive powers to inſpect 
\ verchants books, to propoſe teſts, and make uſe of other expedients to 
. ruſtrate the deſigns of the Eaſt-India Company. The ſame ſpirit per- 
1 aded the people from New-Hampſhire to Georgia. In ſome places, 
Y the conſignees of the teas were intimidated fo far as to relinquith their ap- 


pointments, or to enter into engagements not to act in that capacity. 
The cargo ſent to South-Carolina was ſtored, the conſignees being reſtrain- 
„ from offering the tea for ſale. In other provinces, the ſhips were ſent 
back without diſcharging their cargoes. 
But in Boſton the tea ſhared a more violent fate. Senſible that no le- 
al meaſures could prevent being landed, and that if once landed, it 
„would be diſpoſed of; a number of men in diſguiſe, on the 18th of 
December 1773, entered the ſhips, and threw overboard three hundred and 
bs 4 torty cheſts of it, which was _ proportion belonging to the Eaſt-India 
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Company. No ſooner did the news of this deſtruction of the tea reach 
Great-Britain, than the parliament determined to puniſh that devoted 
town. On the king's laying the American papers before them, a bill 
was brought in and paſſed, * to diſcontinue the landing and diſcharging 3 
lading and ſhipping. of goods, wares and merchandizes at the town t 


Boſton, or within the harbour.” 


This act, paſſed March 25, 1774, called the Boſton Port Bill, threw © 
the inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts into the greateſt conſternation, The 
town of Boſton paſſed a reſolution, expreſſing their ſenſe of this oppreſ. 
five meaſure, and a deſire that all the colonies would concur to ſtop all 


importation from Great-Britain. Moſt of the colonies entered into ſpi. 


rited reſolutions, on this occaſion, to unite with Maſſachuſetts in a fim 
oppoſition to the unconſtitutional meaſures of the parliament. The firſt © 
of June, the day on which the Port Bill was to take place, was appointed 
to be kept as a day of humihation, faſting and prayer throughout the 
colonies, to ſeek the divine direction and aid, in that critical and gloomy | 


juncture of affairs. 


It ought here to be obſerved, that this rational and pious cuſtom of ob- 


ſerving faſts in times of diſtreſs and impending danger, and of celebrating 


days of public thankſgiving, after having received ſpecial tokens of di. 
vine favour, has ever prevailed in New-England ſince its firit ſettlement, 
and in ſome parts of other ſtates. "Theſe public ſupplications and ac- © 
knowledgments to heaven, at the commencement of holitilities, and during 


the whole progreſs of the war, were more frequent than uſual, and were 


attended with uncommon fervour and ſolemnity. They were conſidered 
by the people, as an humble appeal to heaven for the juſtneſs of their 


cauſe, and deſigned to manifeſt their dependence on the Gop or Hosrs 


for aid and fucceſs in maintaining it againſt their hoſtile brethren. The 
prayers and public diſcourſes of the Clergy who were friends to their ſuf- 
fering country (and there were very few who were not) breathed ? 
the ſpirit of patriotiſm; and as their piety and integrity had generally 


ſecured to them the confidence of the people. they had great influence 


and ſucceſs in encouraging them to engage in its defence. In this way, 
that venerable claſs of citizens aided the cauſe of their country; and to 


their pious exertions, under the GRZAT AkrBiTER of human affairs, has 


been juſtly aſcribed no inconſiderable ſhare of the ſucceſs and victory that 


crowned the American arms. 

During the height of the conſternation and confuſion which the Boſton 
Port Bill occaſioned ; at the very time when a town-mceting was fitting 
to conſider of it, General Gage, who had been appointed to the govern- 


ment of Maſſachuſetts, arrived in the harbour. His arrival however did 
not allay the popular ferment, or check the progreſs of the meaſures then 
taking, to unite the Colonies in oppoſition to the oppreſſive act ef 


parliament. 


But the Port Bill was not the only act that alarmed the apprehenſions 
of the Americans. Determined to compel the province of Maſlachuſetts 
to ſubmit to their laws, parliament paſſed an act for the better regulating 
government in the province of Maſſachuſetts Bay.“ The object of this 
act was to alter the government, as it ſtood on the charter of King Wil- 
liam, to take the appointment of the executive out of the hands of the 
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people, and place it in the crown ; thus making even the judges and 


ſheriffs dependent on the king, and removeable only at his pleaſure. 

This act was ſoon followed by another, which ordained, that any per- 
ſon, indicted for murder, or other capital offence, committed in aiding the 
magiltrates in executing the laws, might be ſent by the governor either 
to another colony, or to Great-Britain, for his trial. 

This was foon followed by the Quebec Bill; which extended the bounds 
of that province, and granted many privileges to the Roman Catholics. 
The object of this bill was, to ſecure the attachment of that province to 
the crown of England, and prevent its joining the colonies in their reſiſt- 
azce of the laws of pariiament. 

But theſe meaſures did not intimidate the Americans. On the other 
hand they ſerved to confirm their former apprehenſions of the evil deſigns 
of government, and to unite the colonies in their oppoſition, & cor- 
reſpondence of opinion with reſpect to the unconſtitutional acts of parlia- 
ment, produced a uniformity of proceedings in the colonies. The people 
generally concurred in a propoſition for holding a congreſs by deputation 
from the ſeveral colonies, in order to concert meaſures for the preſervation 
of their rights. Deputies were accordingly appointed, and met at Phila- 
phia on the 26th of October, 1774. 

In this firſt congreſs, the proceedings were coo!, deliberate and loyal ; 
but marked with unanimity and firmneſs. Their firſt act was a declara- 
tion, or ſtate of their claims as to the enjoyment of all the rights of Britiſh 
ſubjects, and particularly that of taxing themſelves exclufively, and of re- 
gulating the internal police of the colonies. They alſo drew up a petition 
to the king, complaining of their grievances, and praying for a repeal of 
the unconſtitutional and oppreſſive acts of parliament. They ſigned an 
aſſociation to ſuſpend the importation of Britiſh goods, and the exporta- 
tion of American produce, until their grievances ſhould be redreſſed. They 
lent an addreſs to the inhabitants of Great-Britain, and another to the 
people of America; in the former of which they enumerated the oppreſ- 
ive ſteps of parliament, and called on their Britiſh brethren not to aid the 
miniſtry in enſlaving their American ſubjects; and in the latter, they en- 
deavoured to confirm the people in a ſpirited and unanimous determination 
to defend their conſtitutional rights. 

In the mean time, every thing i in Maſſachuſetts wore the appearance of 
oppoſition by force. A new council for the governor had been appointed 
dy the crown, New judges were appointed and attempted to proceed in 
the execution of their office. But the juries refuſed to be ſworn under 
them; in ſome counties, the people aſſembled to prevent the courts from 
proceeding to buſineſs : and in Berkſhire they ſucceeded, ſetting an exam- 
ple of reſiſtance that has ſince been followed, in viekation of the laws of 
the ſlate, 

In this fituation of affairs, the day for the annual muſter of the militia 
approached. General Gage, apprehenſive of ſome violence, had the pre- 
caution to ſeize the magazines of ammunition and ſtores at Cambridge and 
Charleſton, and lodged them in Boſton. This me aſure, with the fortify- 
ing of that neck of land which joins Boſton to the main land at "partes ; 
cauſcd a univerſal alarm and ferment, Several thouſand people aſſembled, 


and it was with difficulty they could be reftrained from falling upoa the 
Britiſh troops. 
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On this occaſion, an aſſembly of delegates from all the towns in Suffolk 
county was called; and ſeveral ſpirited reſolutions were agreed to. Theſe 
reſolutions were prefaced with a declaration of allegiance, but they breath. 
ed a ſpirit of freedom that does honour to the delegates. They declared 
that the late acts of parliament and the proceedings of General Gage, 
were glaring infractions of their rights and liberties, which their duty 
called them to defend by all lawful means. 


This aſſembly remonſtrated againſt the fortification of Boſton Neck, and 


againſt the Quebec Bill; and reſolved upon a ſuſpenſion of commerce, an 
encouragement of arts and manufactures, the holding of a provincial con- 
greſs, and a ſubmiſſion to the meaſures which ſhould be recommended by 
the continental congreſs. They recommended that the collectors of taxes 
ſhould not pay any money into the treaſury, without further orders ; they 
alſo recommended peace and good order, as they meant to act merely 
upon the defenſive. 

In anſwer to their remonſtrance, General Gage aſſured them that he 
had no intention to prevent the free egreſs and regreſs of the inhabitants 
to and from the town of Boſton, and that he would not ſuffer any perſon 
under his command to injure the perſon or property of any of his majeſty's 
ſubjects. 

e to this, a general aſſembly had been ſummoned to meet; and 
notwithſtanding the writs had been countermanded by the governor's pro- 
clamation, on account of the violence of the timès and the reſignation of 
ſeveral of the new counſellors, yet repreſentatives were choſen by the peo- 
ple who met at Salem, reſolved themſelves into a provincial congreſs, and 
adjourned to Concord. | 

This congreſs addreſſed the governor with a rehearſal of their diſtreſſes, 
and took the neceſſary ſteps for defending their rights. They regulated 
the militia, made proviſion for ſupplying the treaſury, and furniſhing the 
people with arms; and ſuch was the enthuſiaſm and union of the people 
that the recommendations of the provincial congreſs had the force of laws. 

General Gage was incenſed at the meaſures—he declared, in his an- 
ſwer to the addreſs, that Britain could never harbour the black deſign of 
enſlaving her ſubjects, and publiſhed a proclamation, in which he inſinuated, 
that ſuch proceedings amounted to rebellion. He alſo ordered barracks 
to be erected for the ſoldiers; but he found difficulty in procuring la- 
bourers, cither in Boſton or New-York. | 

In the beginning of 1775, the fiſhery bills were paſſed in parliament, 
by which the colonies were prohibited to trade with Great-Britain, Ireland, 
or the Weſt- Indies, or to take fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland. 

In the diſtreſſes to which theſe acts of parliament reduced the town of 
Boſton, the unanimity of the colonies was remarkable in the large ſup- 
plies of proviſion, furniſhed by the inhabitants of different towns from 
New-Hampſhire to Georgia, and ſhipped to the relief of the ſufferers. 

Preparations began to be made to oppoſe by force the execution of theſe 
acts of parliament. The militia of the country were trained to the uſe of 
arms great encouragement was given for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
and meetures were taken to obtain all kinds of military ſtores. 

In February, Colonel Leſlie was ſent with a detachment of troops from 
Boſton, tv take poſſeſſion of ſome cannon at Salem. But the people had 
intelligence 
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intelligence of thr deſign—took up the draw-bridge in that town, and 
prevented the troops from paſſing, until the cannon were ſecured; ſo that 
the expedition failed. 

In April, Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn were ſent with a body of 

about nine hundred troops, to deſtroy the military ſtores which had been 
collected at Concord, about twenty miles from Boſton. It is believed, 
that another object of this expedition was to ſeize on the perſons of 
Meſſrs. Hancock and Adams, who, by their ſpirited exertions, had ren- 
dered themſelves very obnoxious to General Gage. At Lexington, the 
militia was collected on a green, to oppoſe the incurſion of the Britiſh forces. 
Theſe were fired upon by the Britiſh troops, and eight men killed on the 
ſpot. 
Phe militia were diſperſed, and the troops proceeded to Concord, 
where they deſtroyed a few ſtores. But on their return, they were in- 
ceſſantly harraſſed by the Americans, who, inflamed with juſt reſentment, 
fired upon them from houſes and fences, and purſued them to Boſton. 
The loſs of the Britiſh in this expedition, in killed, wounded 
ers, was two hundred and ſeventy-three men. 

Here was ſpilt the e blood in the late war; a war which ſevered Ame- 
rica from the Britiſh empire. Lexington opened the firſt ſcene of this great 
drama, which, in its progreſs, exhibited the molt illuſtrious characters and 
eveats, and cloſed with a revolution, equally glorious for the actors, and 
important in its conſequences to mankind. 

This battle rouſed all America. The militia collected from all quar- 
ters, and Boſton, in a few days, was befieged by twenty thouſand men. A 
top was put to all intercourſe between the town and country, and the in- 
habitants were reduced to great want of proviſions, General Gage pro- 
miſed to let the people depart, if they would deliver up their arms. The 
people complied, but when the general had obtained their arms, the per- 
fidious man refuſed to let the people go. 

This breach of faith, and the conſequences that attend 1t, were juſtly 
and greatly complained of; and although many, at different times, were 
permitted to leave the town, they were obliged to leave all their effects 
behind; ſo that many who had been uſed to live in eaſe and affluence, 
were at once reduced to extreme indigence and miſery. A cireumſtance 
peculiarly and wantonly aggravating, and which was the ground of the 
bittereſt complaints of Congreſs, was, that paſſports were granted or re- 
tained in ſuch a manner, as that families were broken, and the deareſt con- 
nections ſeparated ; part being compelled to quit the town, and part 
cruelly retained againſt their inclination. 

In the mean time, a ſmall number of men, to the amount of about two 
hundred and forty, under the command of Colonel Allen and Colonel 
Eaſton, without any public orders, ſurprized and took the Britiſh garri- 
ſons at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, without the loſs of a man on 
either tide. 

During theſe tranſactions, the Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, 
arrived at Boſton from England, with a number of troops. In June fol- 
lowing, our troops attempted to fortify Bunker's-hill, which lies near 
Charleſton, and but a mile and an half from Boſton. They had, dur- 
ing the night, thrown up a ſmall breaſt-work, which ſheltered them from 
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the fire of the Britiſh cannon. But the next morning, the Britiſh army 
was ſent to drive them from the hill, and landing under cover of their 
cannon, they ſet fire to Charleſton, which was conſumed, and marched to 
attack our troops in the entrenchments. A. ſevere engagement enſued, in 
which the Britiſh, according to their own accounts, had ſeven hundred 
and forty killed, and eleven hundred and fifty wounded. They were 
repulſed at firſt, and thrown into diſorder ; but they finally carried the 
fortitication, with the point of the bayonet. The Americans ſuffered a 
ſmall loſs, compared with the Britiſh ; the whole loſs in killed, wounded, 
and priſoners being but about four hundred and fifty. 

The loſs moſt lamented on this bloody day was that of Dr. Warren, 
who was at this time a major-general, and commanded the troops on this 
occafion. He died like a brave man, fighting valiantly at the head of his 
party, in a little redouht at the right of our lines. 

General Warren, who had rendered himſelf conſpicuous by his univer. 
ſal merit, abilities, and eloquence, had been a delegate to the firſt general 
congreſs, and was at this time preſident of the provincial congreſs of 
Maſſachuſetts. But quitting the humane and peaceable walk of his pro- 
feſſion as a phyſician, and breaking through the endearing ties of family 
connections, he proved himſelf equally calculated for the field, as for 
public buſineſs or private ſtudy. 

About this time, the Continental Congreſs appointed George Waſh- 
ington, Eſq; a native of Virginia, to the chief command of the American 
army *. This gentleman had been a diſtinguiſhed and ſucceſsful officer 
in the preceding war, and he ſeemed deſtined by heaven to be the ſaviour 
of his country. He accepted the appointment with a diffidence which 
was a proof of his prudence and his greatneſs. He refuſed any pay for 
eight years laborious and arduous ſervice; and by his matchleſs ſkill, 
fortitude, and perſeverance, conducted America through indeſcribeable 
difficulties, to independence and peace. e | 

While true merit is eſteemed, or virtue honoured, mankind will never 
ceaſe to revere the memory of this Hero; and while gratitude remains 
in the human breaſt, the praiſes of WasrixGToON ſhall dwell on every 
American tongue. 

General Waſhington, with other officers appointed by congreſs, arrived 
at Cambridge, and took command of the American army in July. From 
this time, the affairs of America began to aſſume the appearance of a re- 
gular and general oppoſition to the forces of Great-Britain. 

In Autumn, a body of troops, under the command of General Mont- 
gomery, beſieged and took the garriſon at St. John's, which commands 
the entrance into Canada. The priſoners amounted to about ſeven hun- 
dred. General Montgomery purſued his ſucceſs, and took Montreal ; and 
deſipned his victories to Quebec. 

A body of troops, commanded by General Arnold, was ordered to 
march to Canada, by the river Kenebeck, and through the wilderneſs. 
After ſuffering every hardſhip, and the moſt diſtreſſing hunger, they ar- 
rived in Canada, and were joined by General Montgomery, before Que- 
bec. This city, which was commanded by Governor Carleton, was im- 
mediately beſieged. But there being little hope of taking the town by a 
ſiege, it was determined to ſtorm it. 
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The attack was made on the laſt day of December, but proved unſuc- 
ceſsful, and fatal to the brave General * ; who, with his aid, was killed 
in attempting to ſcale the walls. 

Of the three diviſions which attacked the town, one only entered, and 
that was obliged to ſurrender to ſuperior force. After this defeat, Gen. 
Arnold, who now commanded the troops, continued ſome months before 
Quebec, although his troops ſuffered incredibly by cold and ſickneſs. 
But the next ſpring, the Americans were obliged to retreat from Canada. 

About this time, the large and flouriſhing town of Norfolk in Virginia 
was wantonly burned by order of Lord Dunmore, the then royal governor 
of that province, 


General Gage went to England in September, and was ſucereded in the 
command by General Howe. 

Falmouth, a conſiderable town in the province of Main, ia Maſſachu- 
ſetts, ſhared the fate of Norfolk ; being laid in aſhes by order of the 
Britiſh admiral. 

The Britiſh king entered into treaties with ſome of the German Princes 
for about ſeventeen thouſand men, who were to be ſent to America the 
next year, to aſſiſt in ſubduing the colonies. The parliament alſo paſſed 
an act, forbidding all intercourſe with America; and while they repealed 
the Boſton-port and fiſhery bills, they declared all American property on 
the high ſeas forfeited to the captors. "This act induced Congreſs to 
change the mode of carrying on the war; and meaſures were taken to 
annoy the enemy in Boſton. For this purpoſe, batteries were opened on 
ſeveral hills, from whence ſhot and bombs were thrown into the town. 
But the batteries which were opened on Dorcheſter point had the beſt 
effect, and ſoon obliged General Howe to abandon the town. In 
March, 1776, the Britiſh troops embarked for Halifax, and General 
Waſhington entered the town 1n triumph. 

In the enſuing ſummer, a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, commanded by Sir 
Peter Parker, and a body of troops, under the Generals Clinton and Corn- 
wallis, attempted to take Charleſton, the capital of South Carolina, The 
ſhips made a violent attack upon the fort on Sullivan's Iſland, but were 
repulſed with great loſs, and the expedition was abandoned. | 

In July, Congreſs publiſhed their declaration of independence, which 
ſeparated America from Great- Britain. 'This great event took place two 
hundred and eighty-four years after the firſt diſcovery of America by Co- 
lumbus—one hundred and ſixty- ſix, from the firſt effectual ſettlement in 
Virginia—and one hundred and fifty-fix from the firit ſettlement of Ply- 
mouth in Maſſachuſetts, which were the earlieit Enghtia ſettlements in 
America. 

Juſt after this declaration, General Howe, with a powerful force, ar- 
rived near New-York, and landed the troops upon Staten Iſland. Gene- 
ral Waſhington was in New-York, with about thirteen thouſand men, who 
were encamped either in the city or the neighhouring fortifications. 

The operations of the Britiſh began by the action on Long Iſland, in 
the month of Auguſt. The Americans were defeated, and General Salli- 
van and Lord Stirling, with a large body of men, were made priſoners, 
The night after the engagement, a retreat was ordered, and executed with 
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ſuch ſilence, that the Americans left the iſland without alarming their 
enemies, and without loſs. 

In September, the city of New-York was abandoned by the American 
army, and taken by the Britiſh. 

In November, Fort Waſhington on York Iſland was taken, and more 
than two thouſand men made priſoners. Fort Lee, oppoſite to Fort 
Waſhington, on the Jerſey ſhore, was ſoon after taken, but the garriſon 
eſcaped. 

Shout the ſame time, General Clinton was ſent with a body of troops 
to take poſſeſſion of Rhode Iſland, and ſucceeded. In addition to all 
theſe loſſes and defeats, the American army ſuffered by deſertion, and 
more by ſickneſs, which was epidemic, and very mortal. 

The northern army at Ticonderoga was in a diſagreeable ſituation, 
particularly after the battle on Lake Champlain, in which the American 
force, confilting of a few light veſſels under the command of generals 
Arnold and Waterbury, was totally diſperſed. But general Carleton, in- 
flead of purſuing his victory, landed at Crewn Point, reconnoitred our 
poſts at Ficonderoga and Mount Independence, and returned to winter 
quarters in Canada. | 

The American army might now be ſaid to be no more. All that now 
remained of an army, which at the opening of the campaign amounted 
to at lcaſt twenty-five thouſand men, did not now exceed three thouſand. 
The term of their engagements being expired, they returned, in large 
bodies, to their families and friends; the few, who from perſonal attach- 
ment, local circumſtances, or ſuperior perſeverance and bravery, continued 
with the Generals Waſhington and Lee, were too inconſiderable to appear 
formidable in the view of a powerful and victorious enemy. 

In this alarming and critical ſituation of affairs, General Lee, through 
an imprugent carelefſneſs, which ill became a man in his important ſtation, 
was captured by a party of the Britiſh light horſe commanded by Col. 
Harcourt ; this unfortunate circumſtance gave a ſevere ſhock to the re- 
maia!mys hopes of the little army, and rendered their fituation truly 
dittreſung. 

White theſe things were tranſacting in New-Jerſey, General Waſhing- 
ton, far from being diſcouraged by the loſs of General Lee, and always 
ready to improve every advantage to raiſe the drooping ſpirits of his hand- 
ful of men, had made a ſtand on the Pennſylvania fide of the Delaware. 
Here he collected his ſcattered forces, called in the aſſiſtance of the Penn- 
iy1-ania militia, and on the night of the 25th of December (1776), when 
the enemy were Jalled into ſecurity by the idea of his weakneſs, and by 
tue inclemency of the night, which was remarkably boiſterous, as well as 
by the fumes of a Chriſtmas-eve, he croſſed the river, and at the breaking 
of day, marched down to Trenton, and ſo completely ſurprized them, 
that the greater part of the detachment which were ſtationed at this place, 
ſurrendered after a ſhort reſiſtance. The horſemen and a few others made 


their eſcape at the oppoſite end of the town, Upwards of nine hundred 
Heſſians were taken priſoners at this time. 


This fucceſsful expedition ſirſt gave a favourable turn to our affairs, 


which, after this, ſeemed to brighten through the whole courſe of the war. 
Soon after, General Waſhington attacked the Britiſh troops at Princeton, 


and 
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and obtained a complete victory; not, however, without being bravely 
oppoſed by Colonel Mawhood. 

The addreſs in planning and executing theſe enterprizes reflected the 
higheſt honour on the commander, and the ſucceſs revived the deſponding 
hopes of America. The loſs of General Mercer, a gallant officer, at 
Princeton, was the prineipal circumſtance that allayed the joys of vic- 
tory. | 
The following year, 1777, was diſtinguiſhed by very remarkable events 
in favour of America, On the opening of the campaign, Governor Tryon 
was ſent with a body of troops to deſtroy the ftores at Danbury, in Con- 
necticut. This plan was executed, and the town moſtly burnt. The 
enemy ſuffered in their retreat, and the Americans loſt General Wooſter, 
a brave and experienced officer. 

General Preſcot was taken from his quarters, on Rhode Iſland, by the 
addreſs and enterprize of colonel Barton, and conveyed priſoner to the 
continent. | 

General Burgoyne, who commanded the northern Britiſh army, took 
poſſeſſion of Ticonderoga, which had been abandoned by the Americans. 
He puſhed his ſucceſſes, croſſed Lake George, and encamped upon the 
banks of the Hudſon, near Saratoga. His progreſs, however, was checked 
by the defeat of colonel Baum, near Bennington, in which the undiſci- 
plined militia of Vermont, under general Stark, diſplayed unexampled 
bravery, and captured almoſt the whole detachment. 

The militia aſſembled from all parts of New-England to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of General Burgoyne. 

Theſe, with the regular troops, formed a reſpectable army, commanded 
by General Gates. After two ſevere actions, in which the Generals Lin- 
coln and Arnold behaved with uncommon gallantry, and were wounded, 
General Burgoyne found himſelf encloſed with brave troops, and was 
forced to ſurrender his whole army, amounting, according to ſome, to ten 
thouſand, and according to others to five thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty-two men, into the hands of the Americans. This memorable event 
happened on the 17th of October, 1777; and diffuſed an univerſal joy 
over America, and laid a foundation for the treaty with France. 

But before theſe tranſactions, the main body of the Britiſh forces had 
embarked at New-York, failed up the Cheſapeck, and landed at the head 
of Elk river. The army ſoon began their march for Philadelphia. Ge- 
neral Waſhington had determined to oppoſe them, and for this purpoſe” 
made a ſtand, firſt at Red Clay Creek, and then upon the heights, near 
Brandwine Creek. Here the armies engaged, and the Americans were 
overpowered, and ſuffered great Joſs. "The enemy ſoon purſued their 
march, and took poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, towards the cloſe of Septem- 
ber. 

Not long after, the two armies were again engaged at German-town, 
and in the beginning of the action, the Americans had the advantage 
but by ſome unlucky accident, the fortune of the day was turned in 
favour of the Britiſh. Both fides ſuffered conſiderable loſſes; on the fide 
of the Americans was general Nath. 

In an attack upon the forts at Mud-Iſland an Red- Bank, the Heſſians 
were unſucceſsful, and their commander, colonel Donop, killed. The 
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Britiſh alſo loſt the Auguſta, a ſhip of the line. But the forts were 
afterwards taken, and the navigation of the Delaware opened. General 
Waſhington was reinforced with part of the troops which had compoſed 
the nortuern army, under General Gates; and both armies retired to win. 
ter quarters. 

In October, the ſame month in which General Burgoyne was taken at 
Saratoga, General Vaughan, with a ſmall fleet, ſailed up Hudſon's river, 
and wantonly burnt Kingſton, a beautiful Dutch ſettlement, on che welt 
tide of the river. 

The beginning of the next year, 1778, was diſtinguiſhed by a treaty of 
alliance between France and America; by which we obtained a powerful 
and generous ally, When the Engliſh miniſtry were informed that thiz 
treaty was on foot, they diſpatched commiſſioners to Amꝭ rica, to attempt 
a reconciliation. But America would not now accept their offers. Earl 
in the ſpring, Count de Eſtaign, with a fleet of fifteen ſail of the line, was 
tent by the court of France to aſſiſt America. | 

General Howe left the army, and returned to England ; the command 
then devolved upon Sir Henry Clinton. 

In June, the Britiſh army left Philadelphia, and marched for New- 
York. On their march they were annoyed by the Americans; and at 
Monmouth, a very regular action took place between part of the armies 
the enemy were repulſed with great loſs, and had General Lee obeyed his 
orders, a fignal victory muſt have been obtained. . General Lee, for ill 
conduct that day, was ſuſpended, and was never afterwards permitted to 
join the army. 

General Lee's conduct, at ſeveral times before this, had been very ſuſ- 
picious. In December, 1776, he lay at Chatham, about eleven miles 
from Elizabeth- Town, with a brigade of troops, when a great quantity 
of baggage was ſtored at Elizabeth-'Town, under a guard of only five 
hundred Heſſians. General Lee was apprized of this, and might have 
turprized the guard and taken the baggage, But he neglected the oppor- 
tunity, and after ſeveral marches and counter-marches between Troy, 
Chatham, and Morris-Town, he took up his quarters at or near White's 
tavern, where he was ſurprized and taken priſoner by a party of the Britiſh 
horſe. He was heard to ſay, repeatedly, that General Waſhington would 
ruin a fine army. It was ſuſpected that he had deſigns to ſupplant the 
Geaeral, and his friends attempted to place him at the head of the army. 
General Waſhington's prudent delays and cautious movements afforded 
General Lee's friends many opportunities to ſpread reports unfavourable 
to his character. It was inſinnated, with ſome ſucceſs, that General 
Waſhington wanted courage and abilities, Reports of this kind, at one 
time, rendered General Lee very popular, and it is ſuppoſed he wiſhed to 
fruſtrate General Waſhington's plans, in order to increaſe the ſuſpicions 
elready entertained of his generalſhip, and turn the public clamour in his 
own favour. His conduct at Monmouth muſt have proceeded from ſuch a 
Gelign 3 for he commanded the flower of the American army, and was 
not deſtitute of courage. 

In Auguſt, General Sullivan, with a large body of troops, attempted to 
take poſſeſſion of Rhode I{land, but did not ſucceed. Soon after, the 
ſtorcs and {nipping at Bedford in Maſſachuſetts, were burnt by a party 
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of the Britiſh troops. The ſame year, Savannah, then the capital of Geor- 
gla, was taken by the Britiſh, under the command of Colonel Campbell. 

In the following year (1779) general Lincoln was appointed to the 
command of the ſouthern army. 

Governor Tryon and Sir George Collyer made an incurſion into Con- 
necticut, and burnt, with wanton barbarity, the towns of Fairfield and 
Norwalk. But the American arms were crowned with ſucceſs, in a bold 
attack upon Stoney Point, which was ſurprized and taken by general 
Wayne, in the night of the 15th of July. Five hundred men were made 
priſoners, with little loſs on either fide. 

A party of Britiſh forces attempted this ſummer, to build a fort on 
Penobſcot river, for the purpoſe of cutting timber in the neighbouring fo- 
reſts. A plan was laid by Maſſachuſetts to diſlodge them, and a conſider- 
able fleet collected for the purpoſe. But the plan failed of ſucceſs, and 
the whole marine force fell into the hands of the Britiſh, except ſome 
veſſels which were burnt by the Americans themſelves. 

In October, General Lincoln and Count de Eſtaing made an aſſault up- 
on Savannah; but they were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. In this ac- 
tion, the celebrated Poliſh Count Pulaſki, who had acquired the reputa- 
tion of a brave ſoldier, was mortally wounded. 

In this ſummer, General Sullivan marched with a body of troops, into 
the Indians country, and burnt and deſtroyed all their proviſions and ſet- 
tlements that fell in their way. 

On the opening of the Campaign the next year (1780) the Britiſh 
troops left Rhode-Ifland. An expedition under General Clinton and 
Lord Corwallis, was undertaken againſt Charleſton, South-Carolina, 
where General Lincoln commanded. This town, after a cloſe ſiege of 
about fix weeks, was ſurrendered to the Britiſh commander ; and General 
Lincoln, and the whole American garriſon, were made priſoners. 

General Gates was appointed to the Command in the ſouthern depart- 
ment, and another army collected. In Auguſt, Lord Cornwallis attacked 
the American troops at Camden, in South-Carolina, and routed them with 
conſiderable loſs. He afterwards marched through the ſouthern ſtates, 


and ſuppoſed them entirely ſubdued. 


The tame ſummer, the Britiſh troops made frequent incurfions from 
New-York into the Jerſies, ravaging and plundering the country. 

In June, a large body of the enemy, commanded by General Knip- 
hauſen, landed at Elizabeth-Town point, and proceeded into the country. 
They were much harraſſed in their progreſs by colonel Dayton and the 
troops under his command. When they arrived at Connecticut Farms, 
according to their uſual but ſacrilegious cuſtom, they burnt the Preſby- 
terian church*, parſonage houſe, and a conſiderable part of the village. 
But the moſt cruel and wanton act that was perpetrated during this in- 
curſion, was the murder of Mrs. Caldwell, the wife of the Reverend Mr. 
Caldwell, of Elizaheth-Town. 


* Preſbyterian Churches were called neſts of rebellion ; and it appears by 
the number. that were burnt in every part of this continent wwhere the Britiſh 
had acceſs, that they were particularly obnoxious. 
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This amiable woman, ſeeing the enemy advancing, retired with her 
houſe-keeper, a child of three years old, an infant of eight months, and 
a little maid, to a room ſecured on all ſides by ſtone walls, except at a 
window oppoſite the enemy. She prudently took this precaution to 
avoid the danger of tranſient ſhot, ſhould the ground be diſputed near that 
place, which happened not to be the caſe ; neither was there any firing 
from either party near the houſe until the fatal moment, when Mrs, 
Caldwell, unſuſpicious of any immediate danger, fitting on the bed with 
her little child by the hand, and her nurſe, with her infant babe by her 
fide, was inſtantly ſhut dead by an unfeeling Britiſh ſoldier, who had 
come round to the unguarded part of the houſe with an evident deſign to 
perpetrate the horrid deed. Many circumftances attending this inhumag 
murder, evince, not only that it was committed by the enemy with deſign, 
but alſo, that it was by the permiſſion, if not by the command, of General 
Kniphauſen, in order to intimidate the populace to relinquiſh their cauſe, 
A circumſtance which aggravated this piece of cruelty, was, that when 
the Britiſh officers were made acquainted with the murder, they did not 
interfere to prevent the corpſe from being ſtripped and burnt, but left 
it half the day, ſtripped in part, to be tumbled about by the rude ſoldiery ; 
and at laſt it was removed from the houſe, before it was burned, by the 
aid of thoſe who were not of the army. 

Mrs. Caldwell was an amiable woman, of a ſweet and even temper, diſ- 
creet, prudent, benevolent, ſoft and engaging in her manners, and be- 
loved by all her acquaintance. She left nine promifing children. 

Mrs. CaldwelPs death was ſoon followed by that of her huſband's. In 
November, 1781, Mr. Caldwell, hearing of the arrival of a young lady 


at Elizabeth-Town point, whoſe family in New-York had been peculiar- 


ly kind to the American priſoners, rode down to eſcort her up to town. 
Having received her into his chair, the ſentinel obſerving a little bundle 
tied in the lady's handkerchief, ſaid it muſt be ſeized for the ſtate. Mr. 
Caldwell inſtantly left the chair, ſaying that he would deliver it to the com- 
manding officer, who was then preſent ; and as he ſtepped forward with 
this view, another ſoldier impertinently told him to ſtop, which he im- 
mediately did ; the ſoldier notwithſtanding, without further provoca- 
tion, ſhot him dead on the ſpot. Such was the untimely fate of Mr. 
Caldwell. His public diſcourſes were ſenſible, animated and perſuaſive ; 
bis manner of delivery agreable and pathetic. He was a very warm pa- 
triot, and greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſupporting the cauſe of his ſuf- 
fering country. As a huſband he was kind; as a citizen given to hoſpi- 
tality. The villain who murdered him was ſeized aud executed. 

In July, a French fleet, under Monſieur de 'Ternay, with a body of 


land forces, commanded by Count de Rochambeau, arrived at Rhode- 


Iſland, to the great joy of the Americans. 

This year was alſo diſtinguiſhed by the infamous treaſon of General 
Arnold. General Waſhington having ſome buſineſs to tranſact at We- 
thersfield in Connecticut, left Arnold to command the important poſt of 
Weſtpoint; which guards a paſs in Hudſon's river, about ſixty miles 
from New-York. Arnolds conduct in the city of Philadelphia, the pre- 


ceding winter, had been cenſured ; and the treatment he received in con- 
ſequence, had given him offence. * 
e 
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He determined to take revenge ; and for this purpoſe, he entered into 
a negociation with Sir Henry Clinton, to deliver Weſtpoint, and the army, 
into the hands of the Britiſh, While General Waſhington was abſent, 
he diſmounted the cannon in fome of the forts, and took other ſteps to 
render the taking of the poſt eaſy for the enemy. 

But by a providential diſcovery, the whole plan was defeated. Major 
Andre, aid to general Clinton, a brave officer, who had been ſent up 
the river as a ſpy, to concert the plan of operations with Arnold, was 
taken, condemned by a court martial, and executed. Arnold made his 


eſcape, by getting on board the Vulture, a Britiſh veſſel, which lay in 


the river. His conduct has ſtamped him with infamy ; and, like all trai- 
tors, he is defpiſed by all mankind. General Waſhington arrived in 
camp juſt after Arnold had made his eſcape, and reſtored order in the 

arriſon. ; 

After the defeat of general Gates in Carolina, General Greene was ap- 
pointed to the command in the ſouthern department“. From this period, 
things in that quarter wore a more favourabe aſpect. Colonel Tarleton, 
the active commander of the Britiſh legion, was defeated by General Mor- 
gan, the intrepid commander of the rifle men, 

After a variety of movements, the two armies met at Guilford, in Caro- 
lina, Here was one of the beſt fought actions during, the war. General 
Greene and Lord Cornwallis exerted themſelves at the head of their reſpec- 
tive armies ; and although the Americans were obliged to retire from the 
field of battle, yet the Britiſh army ſuffered an immenſe loſs, and could 
not purſue the victory. This action happened on the 15th March, 1781. 

In the ſpring, Arnold, the traitor, who was made a brigadier-general in 
the Britiſh ſervice, with a ſmall number of troops, ſailed for Virginia, and 
plundered the country. This called the attention of the French fleet to 
that quarter; and a naval engagement took place between the Engliſh and 
French, in which ſome of the Engliſh ſhips were much damaged, and one 
entirely difabled- 


After the battle of Guilford, General Greene moved towards South-Ca- 


rolina, to d tive the Britiſh from their poſts in that ſtate. Here Lord 
Rawdon obtained an inconſiderable advantage over the Americans, near 
Camden. But General Greene more than recovered this diſadvantage, by 
the brilliant and ſucceſsful action at the Eutaw Springs; where General 
Marian diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and the brave Colonel Wafhington. was 


wounded and taken priſoner. 


Lord Cornwallis, finding General Greene ſucceſsful in Carolina, marched 


to Virginia, collected his forces, and fortified himſelf in York town. In 
the mean time Arnold made an incurſion into Connecticut, burnt a part 
of New London, took Fort Griſwold by ſtorm, and put the garriſon to 
the ſword. The garriſon conſiſted chiefly of men ſuddenly collected from 
the little town of Groton, which, by the ſavage cruelty of the Britiſh 
officer who commanded the attack, loft, in one hour, almoſt all its heads 
of families. The brave Colonel Ledyard, who commanded the fort, was 
Nain with his own ſword, after he ſurrendered. 
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The Marquis de la Fayette, the brave and generous nobleman, who. 
ſervices command the gratitude of every American, had been diſpatched 
with about two thouſand light infantry, from the main army, to watch 
the motions of Lord Cornwallis in Virginia. He proſecuted this expedi. 
tion with the greateſt military ability. Although his force was much 
inferior to that of the enemy, he obliged them to leave Richmond, ang 
Williamſhurgh, and to ſcek protection under their ſhipping. 

About the laſt of Auguſt, count de Graſſe arrived with a large fleet in 
the Cheſapeek, and blocked up the Britiſh troops at York town, Ad- 
miral Greaves, with a Britiſh fleet appeared off the Capes, and an ac. 
tion ſucceeded ; but it was not deciſive. 

General Waſhington had before this time moved the main body of his 
army, together with the French troops, to the ſouthward ; and as ſoon 
as he heard of the arrival of the French fleet in the Cheſapeek, he made 
rapid marches to the head of Elk, where embarking, the troops ſoon ar- 
rived at York-town, 

A cloſe fiege immediately commenced, and was carried on with ſuch 
vigour, by the combined forces of America and France, that Lord Corn. 
wallis was obliged to ſurrender. This glorious event, which took place 
on the 19th of October, 1781, decided the conteſt in favour of America 
and laid the foundation of a general peace. 

A few months aſter the ſurrender of Cornwallis, the Britiſh evacuated 
all their poſts in South-Carolina and Georgia, and retired to the main 
army in New-York. : 

On the night of the zd of March, 1783, Major William Crane Cap- 
tain Thomas Quigley, and fix others, embarked from Elizabeth-Town 
point in a whale-boat, and proceeded for New-York, where they board- 
ed and took poſſeſſion of a twenty-four gun ſhip, called the Eagle, then 
lying under the cold battery. This expedition was conducted with ſo much 
gallantry and addreſs, that no oppoſition was attempted by the crew; on 
the contrary, every individual fought a place of ſecurity ; but their endea- 
vours for that purpoſe were rendered abortive by the unprecedented valour 
and vigilance of thoſe heroic men, who conducted the enterprize.—Afﬀter 
having captured three naval captains, and eighteen men, they ſecured 
them on board the ſloop, which then lay along fide the Eagle, and which 
was laden with one hundred and nineteen puncheons of Jamaica ſpirits, 
moſt of the ſhips ſails, with twelve nine pounders, loaded and mounted, 
befides muſquets, &c.—The ſloop they brought off, and paſſed through 
the Kills, without moleſtation for Elizabeth-Town- point ; where, having 
lightened the veſſel, they conducted her in triumph to the landing. 

The next ſpring (1782) Sir Guy Carleton arrived in New-York, and 
took the command of the Britiſh army in America. Immediately on his 
arrival, he acquainted General Waſhington and Congreſs, that negocia- 
tions for a peace had been commenced at Paris, 

On the zoth of November, 1782, the proviſional articles of peace 
were ſigned at Paris; by which Great-Britain acknowledged the inde- 
pendence and ſovereignty of the United States of America ; and theſe ar- 
ticles were ratified by a definitive treaty. 

Thus ended a long and arduous conflict, in which Great-Britain ex- 


pended ncar an hundred millions of money, with an hundred OI 
ves, 
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lives, and won nothing. America endured every cruelty and diſtreſs from 
her enemies; loſt many lives and much treaſure z but delivered herſelf 
from a foreign dominion, and gained a rank among the nations of the 
earth. 

Holland acknowledged the independence of the United States on the 
19th cf April, 1782; Sweden, February 5th, 1783; Denmark, the 25th 
of February ; Spain in March, and Ruſſia in July, 1783. 

No ſooner was peace reſtored by the definitive treaty, and the Britiſh 
troops withdrawn from the country, than the United States began to ex- 
perience the defects of their general government. While an enemy was 
in the country, fear, which had firſt impelled the coloniſts to aſſociate in 
mutual defence, continued to operate as a band of political union. It 
gave to the reſolutions and recommendations of congreſs the force of laws, 
and generally commanded a ready acquieſcence on the part of the ſtate 
legillatures. Articles of confederation and perpetual union had been 
framed in congreſs, and ſubmitted to the con lideration of the ſtates, in the 
year 1778. Some of the ſtates immediately acceded to them ; but others, 
which had not unappropriated lands, hefitated to ſubſcribe a compact, 
which would give an advautage to the ſtates which poſſeſſed large tracts of 
unlocated lands, and were thus capable of a great ſuperiority in wealth 
and population. All objections however had been overcome, and by the 
acceſſion of Maryland in March 1781, the articles of confederation were 
ratißed, as the frame of government for the United States. 

'Pheſe articles however were framed during the rage of war, when a 
principle of common ſatety ſupplied the place of a coercive power in go- 


vernment; by men who could have had no experience in the art of govern- 


ing an extenſive country, and under circumftances the moſt critical and 
embarraſſing. To have offered to the people, at that time, a ſyſtem of 
govern.nent armed with the powers neceſſary to regulate and controul the 
contending intereſts of thirteen ſtates, and the poſſeſſions of millions of 
people, might have raiſed a jealouſy between the ſtates, or in the minds 
of the people at large, that would have weakened the operations of war, 
and perhaps have rendered a union impracticable. Hence the numerous 
defects of the confederation. 

On the concluſion of peace, theſe defects began to be felt. Each ſtate 
aſſumed the right of diſputing the propriety of the reſolutions of Congreſs, 
and the intereſt of an individual ſtate was placed in oppoſition to the com- 
mon intereſt of the union. In addition to this fource of diviſion, a 
jealouſy of the powers of Congreſs began to be excited in the minds of 
people. 

This jealouſy of the privileges of freemen, had been rouſed by the op- 
preſſive acts of the Britiſh parliament ; and no ſooner had the danger from 
this quarter ceaſed, than the fears of people changed their object, and 
were turned agaiaſt their own rulers. | 

In this ſituation, there were not wanting men of induſtry and talents, 
who had been enemies to the revolution, and who embraced the opportu- 


nity to multiply the apprehenſions of people, and increafe the popular diſ- 


contents. A remarkable inſtance of this happened in Connecticut. As 
ſoon as the tumults of war had ſubſided, an attempt was made to convince 


the people, that the act of Congreſs paſſed in 1778, granting to the _—_ 
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of the army half pay for life, was highly unjuſt and tyrannical ; and that 
it was but the firſt ſlep towards the eſtabliſhment of penſions, and an un- 
controlable deſpotiſm. The act of Congreſs, paſſed in 1783, commuting 
half pay for life for five years full pay, was deſigned to appeaſe the appre- 
henſions of people, and to convince them that this gratuity was intended 
merely to indemnify the officers for their loſſes by the depreciation of the 
paper currency; and not to eſtabliſh a precedent for the granting of pen. 
ſions. This act however did not ſatisfy the people, who ſuppoſed that 
the officers had been generally indemnified for the loſs of their pay, by the 
grants made them from time to time by the legiſlatures of the ſeveral 
ſtates. Beſides the act, while it gave five years full pay to the officers, 
allowed but one year's pay to the privates; a diſtinction which had great 
influence in exciting and continuing the popular ferment, and one that 
turned a large ſhare of the public rage againſt the officers themſelves. 

The moment an alarm was raiſed reſpecting this act of Congreſs, the 
enemies of our independence became active in blowing up the . by 
ſpreading reports unfavourable to the general government, and tending to 
create public diſſenſions. Newſpapers, in ſome parts of the country, 
were filled with inflammatory publications; while falſe reports and ground. 
leſs infinuations were induſtriouſly circulated to the prejudice of Congreſs 
and the officers of the late army. Among a people feelingly alive to every 
thing that could affe& the rights for which they had been contending, 
theſe reports could not fail of having a powerful effe& ; the clamour ſoon 
became general ; the officers of the army, it was believed, had attempted 
to raiſe their fortunes on the diſtreſſes of their fellow-citizens, and Congreſs 
become the tyrants of their country. 

Connecticut was the ſeat of this uneaſineſs; although other ſtates were 
much agitated on the occaſion. 
tomed to order and a due ſubordination to the laws, did not proceed to 
outrages ; they took their uſual mode of collecting the ſenſe of the ſtate— 
aſſembled in town-meetings—appointed committees to meet in convention, 
and conſult what meaſures ſhould be adopted to procure a redreſs of their 
grievances. In this convention, which was held at Middletown, ſome 
nugatory reſolves were paſſed, expreſſing a diſapprobation of the half. pay 
aQ, and the ſubſequent commutation of the grant for five years whole pay. 
The ſame ſpirit alſo diſcovered itſelf in the aſſembly at their October ſeſ- 
fion in 1783. A remonſtrance againſt the acts in favour of the officers, 
was framed in the houſe of repreſentatives, and notwithſtanding the upper 
houſe refuſed to concur in the meaſure, it was ſent to Congreſs. 

During this ſituation of affairs, the public odium againſt the officers 
was augmented by another circumſtance. The officers, juſt before the 
diſbanding of the army, had formed a ſociety, called by the name of the 
Cincinnati, after the Roman Dictator, Cincinnatus, which, it was ſaid, 
was intended to perpetuate the memory of the revolution, the friendſhip 
of the officers, and the union of the ſtates; and alſo to raiſe a fund for 
the relief of poor widows and orphans, whoſe huſbands and fathers had 
fallen during the war, and for their deſcendants. 'The ſociety was di- 
vided into ſtate ſocicties, which were to meet on the 4th of July, and with 
other buſineſs, depute a number of their members to convene annually 


in general meeting. The members of the inſtitution were to be diſtin- 
guiſhed 


But the inhabitants of that ſtate, accuſ- 
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guiſhed by wearing a medal, emblematical of the deſign of the ſociety, 
and the honors and advantages were to be hereditary in the eldeſt male 
heirs, and in default of male iſſue, in the collateral male heirs. Honorary 
members were to be admitted, but without the hereditary advantages of 
the ſociety, and provided their number ſhould never exceed the ratio of 
one to four of the officers or their deſcendants. 

Whatever were the real views of the framers of this inſtitution, its de- 
ſign was generally underſtood to be harmleſs and honorable. The often- 
ſible views of the ſociety could not however ſkreen it from popular 
jealouſy. A ſpirited pamphlet appeared in South Carolina, the avowed 
production of Mr. Burke, one of the Judges of the ſupreme court in 
that ſtate, in which the author attempted to prove, that the principles 
on which the ſociety was formed, would, in proceſs of time, originate 
and eſtabliſh an order of nobility in this country, which would be repug- 
nant to the genius of our republican governments and dangerous to liberty. 
This pamphlet appeared in Connecticut, during the commotions; raiſed by 
the half pay and commutation acts, and contributed not a little to ſpread 
the flame of oppoſition. Nothing could exceed the odium which prevailed 
at this time, againſt the men who had hazarded their perſons and proper- 
ties in the revolution. 

Notwithſtanding the diſcontents of the people were general, and ready 
to burft forth in ſedition, yet men of information, viz. the officers of 
government, the clergy, and perſons of liberal education, were moſtly 
oppoſed to the unconſtitutional ſteps taken by the committees and conven- 
tion at Middletown. They ſupported the propriety of the meaſures of 
Congreſs, both by converſation and writing, proved that ſuch grants to 
the army were neceſſary to keep the troops together, and that the expence 
would not be enormous nor oppreſſive. During the cloſe of the year 1783, 
every poſſible exertion was made to enlighten the people, and ſuch was the 
effect of the arguments uſed by the minority, that in the beginning of the 
following year, the oppoſition ſubſided, the committees were diſmiſſed, 


and tranquillity reſtored to the ſtate. In May, the legiſlature were able 
to carry ſeveral meaſures which had before been extremely unpopular. An 


act was paſſed granting the impoſt of five per ccnt. to Congreſs ; another 
giving great encouragement to commerce, and ſeveral towns were incor- 
corporated with extenſive privileges, for the purpoſe of regulating the 
exports of the ſtate, and facilitating the collection of debts. 

The oppoſition to the congreſſional acts in favor of the officers, and to 
the order of the Cincinnati, did not riſe to the fame pitch in the other ſtates 
as in Connecticut; yet it produced much diſturbance in Maſſachuſetts, 
and ſome others. Jealouſy of power had been univerſally ſpread among 
the people of the United States. The deſtruction of the old forms of 
government, and the licentiouſneſs of war had, in a great meaſure, broken 
their habits of obedience ; their paſſions had been inflamed by the cry of 
deſpotiſm; and like centinels, who have been ſuddenly ſurprized by the 
approach of an enemy, the ruſtling of a leaf was ſufficient to give them 
an alarm. This ſpirit of jealouſy, which has not yet ſubſided, and which 
will probably continue viſible during the preſent generation, operated with 
other cauſcs to relax the energy of our federal operations, 
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During the war, vaſt ſums of paper currency had been emitted by Con. 
greſs, and large quantities of ſpecie had been introduced, towards the 
cloſe of the war, by the French army, and the Spaniſh trade. This 
plenty of money enabled the ſtates to comply with the firſt requiſitions of 
Congreſs ; ſo that during two or three years, the federal treaſury was, in 
ſome meaſure, ſupplied. But when the danger of war had ceaſed, and 
the vaſt importations of foreign goods had leſſened the quantity of circu. 
lating ſpecie, the Rates began to be very remiſs in furniſhing their propor- 
tion of monies. 'The annihilation of the credit of the paper bills had 
totally ſtopped their circulation, and the ſpecie was leaving the country in 
cargoes, for remittances to Great-Britain ; ſtill the luxurious habits of the 
people, contracted during the war, called for new ſupplies of goods, and 
private gratification ſeconded the narrow policy of ſtate-intereſt in defeat- 
ing the operations of the general government. 

Thus the revenues of Congreſs were annually diminiſhing ; ſome of the 
ſtates wholly neglecting to make proviſion for paying the intereſt of the 
national debt; others making but a partial proviſion, until the ſcanty 
ſupplies received from a few of the rich ſtates, would hardly ſatisfy the 
demands of the civil liſt. 

This weakneſs of the federal government, in conjunction with the 
flood of certificates or public ſecurities, which Congreſs could neither 
fund nor pay, occaſioned them to depreciate to a very inconſiderable 
value. The officers and ſoldiers of the late army were obliged to receive 
for wages theſe certificates, or promiſſary notes, ,which paſſed at a fifth, 
or eighth, or a tenth of their nominal value ; being thus deprived at once 
of the greateſt part of the reward due for their ſervices. Some indeed 
profited by ſpeculations in theſe evidences of the public debt ; but ſuck 
as were under a neceſſity of parting with them, were robbed of that ſup- 
port which they had a right to expect and demand from their country- 
men. 

Pennſylvania indeed made proviſion for paying the intereſt of her debts, 
both ſtate and federal; aſſuming her ſuppoſed proportion of the conti- 
nental debt, and giving the creditors her own ſtate notes in exchange for 
thoſe of the United States. The reſources of that ſtate are immenſe, but 
ſhe has not been able to make punQual payments, even in a depreciated 
paper Currency. | | 

Maſſachuſetts, in her zeal to comply fully with the requiſitions of 
Congreſs, and fatisfy the demands of her own creditors, laid a heavy tax 
upon the people. This was the immediate cauſe of the rebellion in that 
ſtate, in 1786. But a heavy debt lying on the ſtate, added to burdens of 
the ſame nature, upon almoſt every corporation within it ; a decline, 
or rather an extinction of public credit; a relaxation of corruption of 
manners, and a free uſe of foreign luxuries ; a decay of trade and manu- 
factures, with a prevailing ſcarcity of money; and, above all, individuals 
myolved in debt to each other—theſe were the real, though more remote 
cauſes of the inſurrection. It was the tax which the people were required 
to pay, that cauſed them to feel the evils which we have enumerated—this 
called forth all their other grievances ; and the firſt act of violence com- 
mitted, was the burning or deſtroying of a tax- bill. This ſedition threw 
the ſtate into a convulſion which laſted about a year; courts of juſtice 
83 * 8 * 66 were 
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were violently obſtructed; the collection of debts was ſupended; and 
a body of armed troops, under the command of General Lincoln, was 
employed, during the winter 1786, to diſperſe the inſurgents. Yet fo 
numerous were the Jatter in the counties of Worceſter, Hampſhire, and 
Berkſhire, and ſo obſtinately combined to oppoſe the execution of law 
by force, that the governor and council of the ſtate thought proper not 
to intruſt General Lincoln with military powers, except to act on the 
defenſive, and to repel force with force, in caſe the inſurgents ſhonld 
attack him. The leaders of the rebels, however, were not men of talents ; 
they were deſperate, but without fortitude 3 and while they were ſup- 
ported with a ſuperior force, they appeared to be impreſſed with that con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, which awes the moſt daring wretch, and makes him 
ſhrink from his purpoſe. This appears by the conduct of a large party 

of the rebels before the magazine at Springfield; where General Shepard, 
with a ſmall guard, was ſtationed to protect the continental ſtores, The 
inſurgents appeared upon the plain, with a vaſt ſuperiority of numbers, 
but a few ſhot from the artillery made the multitude retreat in diſorder 
with the loſs of four men. This ſpirited conduct of General Shepard, 
with the induſtry, perſeverance, and prudent firmneſs of General Lincoln, 
diſperſed the rebels, drove the leaders from the ſtate, and reſtored tran- 
quillity. An act of indemnity was paſſed in the legiſlature for all the in- 
{urgents, except a few leaders, on condition they ſhould become peace- 
able ſubjects and take the oath of allegiance. The leaders afterwards 
petitioned for pardon, which, from motives of policy, was granted by 
the legiſlature, 

But the loſs of public credit, popular difturbances, and inſurre&ions, 
were not the only evils which were generated by the peculiar circumſtances 
of the times. The emiſſions of bills of credit and tender laws, were added 
to the black catalogue of political diſorders. | 

The expedient of ſupplying the deficiencies of ſpecie, by emiſſions of 
paper bills, was apopted very early in the colonies. The expedient was 
obvious, and produced good effects. In a new country, where popula- 
tion is rapid, and the value of lands increaſing, the farmer finds an advan- 
tage in paying legal intereſt for money ; for if he can pay the intereſt b 
his profits, the increaſing value of his lands will, in a few years, diſcharge 
the principal. 

In no colony was this advantage more ſenſibly experienced than in 
Pennſylvania, 'The emigrations to that province were numerous—the 
natural population rapid—and theſe circumitances combined, advanced the 
value of real property to an aſtoniſhing degree. As the firlt ſettlers there, 
as well as in other provinces, were poor, the purchaſe of a few foreign arti- 
cles drained them of ſpecie. Indeed, for many years, the balance of 
trade muſt have neceſſarily been greatly againſt the colonies. 

But bills of credit, emitted by the ſtate, and loaned to the induſtrious 
inhabitants, ſupplied the want of ſpecie, and enabled the farmer to pur- 
chaſe ſtock. Theſe bills were generally a legal tender in all colonial or 
private contracts, and the ſums iſſued did not generally exceed the quantity 
requiſite for a medium of trade, they retained their full nominal value 
in the purchaſe of commodities. But as they were not received by the 
Britiſh merchants, in payment for their goods, there was a great demand 
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for ſpecie and bills, which occaſioned the latter at various times to appre- 
ciate. Thus was introduced a difference between the Engliſh ſterling 
money and the currencies of the colonies which remains to this day *. 

The advantages the colonies had derived from bills of credit, under the 
Britiſh government, ſuggeſted to Congreſs, in 1775, the idea of iſſuing 
bills for the purpoſe of carrying on the war. And this was perhaps their 
only expedient. Money could not be raiſed by taxation—it could not be 
borrowed. The firſt emiſſions had no other effect upon the medium of 
commerce, than to drive the ſpecie from circulation. But when the paper 
ſubſtituted for ſpecie had, by repeated emiſſions, augmented the ſum in 
circulation, much beyond the uſual ſum of ſpecie, the bills began to loſe 
their value. The depreciation continued in proportion to the ſums emitted, 
until ſeventy, and even one hundred and fifty nominal paper dollars, were 
hardly an equivalent for one Spaniſh milled dollar. Still from the year 
1775 to 1781, this depreciating paper currency was almoſt the only 
medium of trade. It ſupplied the place of ſpecie, and enabled Congreſs 
to ſupport a numerous army ; until the ſum in circulation amounted to 
two hundred millions of dollars. But about the year 1780, ſpecie began 
to be plentiful, being introduced by the French army, a private trade 
with the Spaniſh iſlands, and an illicit intercourſe with the Britiſh garriſon 
at New-York. This circymſtance accelerated the depreciation of the 
paper bills, until their full value had ſuak almoſt to nothing. In 1781, 
the merchants and brokers in the ſouthern ſtates, «apprehenſive of the ap- 
proaching fate of the currency, puſhed immenſe quantities of it ſuddenly 
into New-England—made vaſt purchaſes of goods in Boſton—and in- 
ſtantly the bills vaniſhed from circulation. 

The whole hiſtory of this continental paper is a hiſtory of public and 
private frauds. Old ſpecie debts were often paid in a depreciated cur- 
rency—and even new contracts, for a few weeks or days, were often diſ- 
charged with a ſmall part of the value received. From this plenty and 
fluctuating ſtate of the medium, ſprung hoſts of ſpeculators and itinerant 


traders, who left their honeſt occupations for the proſpe& of immenſe | 


gains, in a fraudulent buſineſs, that depended on no fixed principles, and 
the profits of which could be reduced to no certain calculations. 

To increaſe theſe evils, a project was formed to fix the prices of articles, 
and reſtrain perſons from giving or receiving more for any commodity 
than the price ſtated by authority. Theſe regulating acts were reprobated 
by every man acquainted with commerce and finance; as they were in- 
tended to prevent an effect without removing the cauſe. To attempt to 
fix the value of money, while ſtreams of bills were inceſſantly flowing 
from the treaſury of the United States, was as ridiculous as an attempt 
to reſtrain the rifing of water in rivers amidſt ſhowers of rain. 


A Dollar, in Sterling money, is 45. 6d. But the price of a Dollar roſe 
in New- England currency to Gf. in New York, to 8s. in New- Jerſey, Penn- 
ſylvania, and Maryland, to 74. 6d.; in Virginia, to 6s. in North Carolina, 
fo Bs. in South Carolina and Georgia, to 48. Bd. This difference, originating 
between paper and ſpecie, or bills, continued aflerwa ds to exift in the nominal 
eſtimation of gold and filver. ' Franklin's Miſcel. Works, p. 217. 
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Notwithſtanding all oppoſition, ſome ſtates framed and attempted to en- 
force theſe regulating acts. The effect was, a momentary apparent ſtand 
in the price of articles; innumerable acts of colluſion and evaſion amon 
the diſhoneſt ; numberleſs injuries done to the honeſt ; and finally a total 
diſregard of all ſuch regulations, and the conſequential contempt of laws, 
and the authority of the magiſtrate. 

During theſe fluctuations of buſineſs, occaſioned by the variable value 
of money, people loſt ſight, in ſome mezſure, of the ſteady principles 
which had before governed their intercourſe with each other. 
tions followed and relaxed the rigour of commercial obligations. 

Induftry likewiſe had ſuffered by the flood of money which had deluged 
the ſtates. The prices of produce had riſen in proportion to the quantity 
of money in circulation, and the demand for the commodities of the coun- 
try. This made the acquiſition of money eaſy, and indolence and luxury, 
with their train of deſolating conſequences, ſpread themſelves among all 
deſcriptions of people. 

But as ſoon as hoſtilities between Great-Britain and America were ſuſ-— 
pended, the ſcene was changed. The bills emitted by Congreſs had long 
before ceaſed to circulate ; and the ſpecie of the country was ſoon drained 
off to pay for foreign goods, the importations of which exceeded all calcu- 
lation. Within two years from the cloſe of the war, a ſcarcity of money 
was the general cry. The merchants found it impoſſible to collect their 
debts, and make punctual remittances to their creditors in Great- Britain ; 
and the conſumers were driven to the neceſſity of retrenching their ſuper- 
fluities in living, and of returning to their ancient habits of induſtry and 
ceconomy. 

The change was however progreſſive and flow. In many of the ſtates 
which ſuffered by the numerous debts they had contracted, and by the diſ- 
treſſes of war, the people called aloud for emiſſions of paper bills to ſup- 
ply the deficiency of a medium. The depreciation of the continental bills, 
was a recent example of the ill effects of ſuch an expedient, and the im- 
poſſibility of ſupporting the credit of paper, was urged by the oppoſers 
of the meaſure as a ſubſtantial argument againſt adopting it. But nothing 
would filence the popular clamor ; and many men of the firſt talents and 
eminence, united their voices with that of the populace. Paper money 
had formerly maintained its credit, and been of fingular utility; and paſt 
experience, notwithſtanding a change of circumſtances, was an argument 
in its favor that bore down all oppoſition. 

Pennſylvania, although one of the richeſt ſtates in the union, was the 
firſt to emit bills of credit, as a ſubſtitute for ſpecie. But the revolution 
had removed the neceſſity of it, at the fame time that it had deſtroyed the 
means by which its former credit had been ſupported. Lands, at the cloſe 
of the war, were not riſing in value—bills on London could nat fo readi— 
ly be purchaſed, as while * province was dependent on Great-Britain— 
the ſtate was ſplit into parties, one of which attempted to defeat the mea- 
ſures moſt popular with the other—and the depreciation of continental 
bills, with the injuries which it had done to individuals, inſpired a gene- 
ral diſtruſt of all public promiſes. 

Notwithſtanding a part of the money was loaned on good landed ſe- 
curity, and the faith of that wealthy ſtate pledged for the redemption of 


the 
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the whole at its nominal value, yet the advantages of ſpecie as a medium of 
commerce, eſpecially as an article of remittance to London, ſoon made a 
difference of ten per cent. between the bills of credit and ſpecie. This 
difference may be conſidered rather as an apppreciation of gold and filver, 
than a depreciation of paper: but its effects, in a commercial ſtate, muſt 
be highly prejudicial It opens the door to frauds of all kinds, and 
frauds are uſually practiſed on the honeſt and unſuſpecting, eſpecially upon 
all claſſes of labourers. 

This currency of Pennſylvania is receivable in all payments at the cuf. 
tom-houſe, and for certain taxes, at its nominal value; yet it has ſunk to 
two-thirds of this value, in the few commercial tranſactions where it is 
received. 

North Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georgia had recourle to the ſame 
wretched expedient to ſupply themſelves with money; not refleQting that 
induſtry, frugality, and good commercial laws are the only means of 
turning the balance of trade in favour of a country, and that this balance 
1s the only permament ſource of ſolid wealth and ready money. But the 
bills they emitted ſhared a worſe fate than thoſe of Pennſylvania ; they 
expelled almoſt all the circulating caſh from the flates ; they loſt a great 
part of their nominal value, they impoveriſhed the merchants, and em- 
barraſſed the planters. | 

The ſtate of Virginia had too much wiſdom to emit bills; but tolerated 
a practice among the inhabitants of cutting dollars and ſmaller pieces of 
filver, in order to prevent it from leaving the ſtate. This pernicious prac- 
tice prevailed alſo in Georgia“. 

Maryland eſcaped the calamity of a paper currency. 'The houſe of de- 
legates brought forward a bill for the emiſſion of bills of credit to a large 
amount; but the ſenate firmly and ſucceſsfully reſiſted the pernicious 
ſcheme. The oppoſition between the two houſes was violent and tumul- 
tuous ; it threatened the flate with anarchy ; but the queſtion was carried 
to the people, and the good ſenſe of the fenate finally prevailed. 

Neu- Jerſey is ſituated between two of the largeſt commercial towns in 
America, and conſequently drained of ſpecie. This ſtate alſo emitted a 
large ſum in bills of credit, which ſerved to pay the intereſt of the public 
debt; but the currency depreciated, as in other ſtates. 

Rhode- Ifland exhibits a melancholy proof of that licentiouſneſs and anar- 
chy which always follows a relaxation of the moral principles. In a rage 
fr ſupply.ng the ſtate with money, and filling every man's pocket without 
obliging him to earn it by his diligence, the legiſlature paſſed an act for 
making cne hundred thouſand pounds in bills; a ſum much more than 
ſufficient for a medium of trade in that ſtate even without any ſpecie. 
The merchants in Newport and Providence oppoſed the act with firmneſs ; 
their oppofiticn added freſh vigor to the reſolution of the aſſembly, and 
induced them to enforce the ſcheme by a legal tender of a moſt extraor- 
dinary nature. They paſſed an act, ordaining that if any creditor ſhould 
refuſe to take their bills, for any debt whatever, the debtor might lodge 


the 


A dollar was uſually cut in five pieces, and each paſſed by toll for a quar- 
ter; ſo that a man who cut it gained a quarter, or rather a fifth. I the 
Late ſhould re- coin this ſilver, it muſt loſe a fifth. 
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the ſum due, with a juſtice of the peace, who ſhould give notice of it in 
the public papers; and if the creditor did not appear and receive the mo- 
ney within ſix months from the firſt notice, his debt ſhould be forfeited. 
This act aſtoniſhed all honeſt men; and even the promoters of paper-money- 
making in other ſtates, and on cther principles, reprobated this act of 
Rhode-Ifland, as wicked and oppreſſive. But the {tate was governed by 
faction. During the cry for paper money, a number of boilterous igno- 
rant men were elected into the legiſlature, from the ſmaller towns in the 
ſtate, Finding themſelves united with a majority in opinion, they formed 
and executed any plan their inclination ſuggeſted ; they oppoſed every 
meaſure that was agreeable to the mercantile intereſt; they not onl 
made bad laws to ſuit their own wicked purpoſes, but appointed their 
own corrupt creatures to fill the judicial and executive departments: Their 
money depreciated ſufficiently to anſwer all their vile purpoſes in the diſ- 
charge of debts - buſineſs almoſt totally ceaſed, all confidence was loſt, the 
fate was thrown into confuſion at home, and was execrated abroad. 

Maſſachuſetts Bay had the good fortune, amidſt her political ca'ami- 
ties, to prevent an emiſſion of bills of credit. New Hampſhire made 
no paper; but in the diſtreſſes which followed her loſs of buſineſs after 
the war, the legiſlature made horſes, lumber, and moſt articles of produce 
a legal tender in the fulfilment of contracts. It is doubtleſs unjuſt to 
oblige a creditor to receive any thing for his debt, which he had not in 
contemplation at the time of the contract. But as the commodities which 
were to be a tender by the law of New Hampſhire, were of an intrinſic 
value, bearing ſome proportion to the amount of the debt, the injuſtice 
of the law was leſs flagrant, than that which enforced the tender of paper 
in Rhode-Iſland. Indeed a ſimilar law prevailed for ſome time in Maſſa- 
chuſetts, and in Connecticut it is a ſtanding law that a creditor ſhall 
take land on an execution, at a price to be fixed by three indifferent free- 
holders; provided other means of payment ſhall appear to ſatisfy the 
demand. In a ftate that has but little foreign commerce, and but little 
money in circulation, ſuch a law may not only be tolerable ; but, if peo- 
ple are ſatisfied with it, may produce good effects. It muſt not however 
be omitted, that while the molt flouriſhing commercial ſtates introduced a 
paper medium, to the great injury of honeſt men, a bill for an emiſſion 
of paper in Connecticut, where there is very little ſpecie, could never 
command more than one-eighth of the votes of the legiſlature. The 
movers of the bill have hardly eſcaped ridicule ; ſo generally is the mea- 
ſure reprobated as a ſource of frauds and public miſchief. 
+ The legiflature of New-York, a ſtate that had the leaſt neceſſity and 
apology for making paper money, as her commercial advantages always 
furniſh her with ſpecie ſufficient for a medium, iſſued a large ſum in bilis 
of credit, which ſupport their value better than the currency of any other 
ſtate. Still the paper has raiſed the value of ſpecie, which is always in 
demand for exportation, and this difference of exchange between paper 
and ſpecie, expoſes commerce to moſt of the inconvemences reſulting from 
a depreciated medium. 

Such is the hiſtory of paper money thus far ; a miſerable ſubſtitute for 


real coin, in a country where the reins of government are too weak to 
compel 
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compel the fulfilment of public engagements ; and where all confidence iy 
public faith 1s totally deſtroyed. 

While the ſtates were thus endeavouring to repair the loſs of ſpecie b 
empty promiſes, and to ſupport their buſineſs by ſhadows, rather than * 
reality, the Britiſh miniſtry formed ſome commercial regulations that 4 
prived them of the profits of their trade to the Weſt- Indies and to Great. 
Britain. Heavy duties were laid upon ſuch articles as were remitted to 
the London merchants for their goods, and ſuch were the duties upon Ame. 
rican bottoms, that the ſtates were almoſt wholly deprived of the carrying 
trade. A prohibition, as has been mentioned, was laid upon the produce of 
the United States, ſhipped to the Engliſh Welt India Iſlands in American 
built veſſels, and in thoſe manned by American ſeamen. Theſe reftric. 
tions fell heavy upon the eaſtern ſtates, which depended much upon ſhip- 
building for the ſupport of their trade; and they materially injured the 
buſineſs of the other ſtates. 

Without a union that was able to form and execute a general ſyſtem of 
commercial regulations, ſome of the ſtates attempted to impoſe reſtraints 
upon the Britiſhtrade that ſhould indemnify the merchant for the loſſes he had 
ſuffered, or induce the Britiſh miniſtry to enter into a commercial treaty and 
relax the rigor of their navigation laws. Theſe meaſures however produced 
nothing but miſchief. The ſtates did not act in concert, and the reſtraints 
ſaid on the trade of one ſtate operated to throw the buſineſs into the 
hands of its neighbour. Maſſachuſetts, in her zeal to counteract the ef- 
fe& of the Engliſh navigation laws, laid enormons duties upon Britiſh 
goods imported into that ſtate ; but the other ſtates did not adopt a ſimi- 
lar meaſure ; and the loſs of bulineſs ſoon obliged that ſtate to repeal or 


ſuſpend the law. Thus when Pennſylvania laid heavy duties on Britiſh 


goods, Delaware and New-Jerſey made a number of free ports to encou- 
rage the landing of goods within the limits of thoſe ſtates ; and the duties 
in Pennſylvania ſerved no purpoſe, but to create ſmuggling. 

Thus divided, the ſtates began to feel their weakneſs. Moſt of the 
legiſlatures had neglected to comply with the requiſitions of Congreſs for 
furniſhing the federal of treaſury ; the reſolves of Congreſs were diſregard- 
ed; the propoſition for a general impoſt to be laid and collected by Con- 
greſs was negatived firſt by Rhode-Iſland, and afterwards by New- York. 
The Britiſh troops continued, under pretence of a breach of treaty on the 
part of America, to hold poſſeſſion of the forts on the frontiers of the 
ſtates, and thus commanded the fur-trade. Many of the ſtates individually 
were infeſted with popular commotions or iniquitous tender laws, while 
they were oppreſſed with public debts; the certificates or public notes had 
loſt moſt of their value, and circulated merely as the objects of ſpecula- 
tion; Congrels loſt their reſpectability, and the United States their cre- 
dit and importance. | | 

In the midſt of theſe calamities, a propoſition was made in 1785, in the 
houſe of delegates in Virginia, to appoint commiſſioners, to meet ſuch as 
might be appointed in the other ſtates, who ſhould form a ſyſtem of com- 
mercial regulations for the United States, and recommend it to the ſeveral 
legiſlatures for adoption. Commiſſioners were accordingly appointed, 
and a requeſt was made to the legiſlatures of the other ſtates to accede to 
the propoſition, Accordingly ſeveral of the ſtates appointed commiſhon- 
ers who met at Annapolis in the ſummer of 1786, to conſult what _ 
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fares ſhould be taken to unite the ſtates in ſome general and efficient com- 
mercial ſyſtem. But as the ſtates were not all repreſented, and the powers 
of the commiſſioners were, in their opinion, too limited to propoſe a ſyſ- 
tem of regulations adequate to the purpoſes of government, they agreed 
to recommend a general convention to be held at Philadelphia the next 
year, with powers to frame a general plan of government for the United 
States. This meaſure appeared to the commiſſioners abſolutely neceſſary. 
The old confederation was eſſentially defective. It was deſtitute of almoſt 
every principle neceſſary to give effect to legiſlation. 

It was defective in the article of legiſlating over ſtates, inſtead of indi- 
viduals. All hiſtory teſtifies that recommendations will not operate as 
laws, and compulſion cannot be exerciſed over ſtates, without violence, 
war, and anarchy. The confederation was alſo deſtitute of a {anion to 
its laws. When reſolutions were paſſed in Congreſs, there was no power 
to compel obedience by fine, by ſuſpenſion of privileges, or other means. 
It was alſo deſtitute of a guarantee for the ſtate governments. Had one 
ſtate been invaded by its neighbour, the union was not conſtitutionally 
bound to aſſiſt in repelling the invaſion, and ſupporting the conſtitution of 
the invaded ſtate. The confederation was further deficient in the prin- 
ciple of apportioning the quotas of money to be furniſt.ed by each ſtate ; 
in a want of power to form commercial laws, and to raiſe troops for the 
defence and ſecurity of the union; in the equal ſuffrage of the ſtates, 
which placed Rhode-Iſland on a footing in Congreſs with Virginia; and 
to crown all the defects, we may add the want of a judiciary power, to 
define the laws of the union, and to reconcile the contradictory deciſions 
of a number of independent judicatories. 

Theſe and many inferior defects were obvious to the commiſſioners, 
and therefore they urged a general convention, with powers to form and 
offer to the conſideration of the ſtates, a ſyſtem of general government 
that ſhould be leſs exceptionable. Accordingly in May, 1787, delegates 
from all the ſtates, except Rhode-Iſland, aſſembled at Philadelphia; and 
choſe General Waſhington for their preſident. After four months delibe- 
ration, in which the claſhing intereſts of ſeveral ſtates appeared in all their 
full force, the convention agreed to recommend the plan of federal govern- 
ment which we have already recited. 


As ſoon as the plan of the federal conſtitution was ſubmitted to the le- 


gillatures of the ſeveral ſtates, they proceeded to take meaſures for collect- 


ing the ſenſe of the people upon the propriety of adopting it. In the 
ſmall ſtate of Delaware, a convention was called in November, which 
after a few days deliberation, ratified the conſtitution, without a diſſent- 
ing voice. 

In the convention of Pennſylvania, held the ſame month, there was a 
ſpirited oppoſition to the new form of government. The debates were 
long and intereſting. Great abilities and firmneſs were diſplayed on both 
ſides; but, on the 143th of December, the conſtitution was received by 
two-thirds of the members. 'The minority were diſſatisfied, and with an 
obſtinacy that ill became the repreſentatives of a free people, publiſhed 
their reaſons of diſſent, which were calculated to inflame a party already 
violent, and which, in fact, produced ſome diſturbances in the weſtern parte 
of the ſtate. But the oppoſition has fince gradually ſubſided. 
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In New-Jerſey, the convention which met in December were unanimous 
in adopting the conſtitution; as was likewiſe that of Georgia. 

In Connecticut there was ſome oppoſition; but the conſtitution was 
on the gth of January, 1788, ratified by three-fourths of the votes in com. 
vention, and the minority peaceably acquieſced in the decifion. 

In Maſſachuſetts, the oppoſition was large and reſpectable. The con- 
vention, conſiſting of more than three hundred delegates, were aſſembled 
in January, and continued their debates, with great candor and liberality, 
about five weeks. At length the queſtion was carried for the conſtitution 
by a ſmall majority, and the minority, with that manly condeſcenfion 
which becomes great minds, ſubmitted to the meaſure, and united to ſup. 
port the government. 

In New- Hampſhire, the federal cauſe was, for ſome time, doubtful. The 
greatelt number of the delegates in convention were at firſt on the fide of 
the oppoſition ; and ſome, who might have had their objections removed 
by the diſcuſſion of the ſubject, inſtructed to reject the conſtitution, Al- 
though the inſtructions of conſtituents cannot, on the true principles of 
repreſentation, be binding upon a deputy, in any legiſlative aſſembly, be. 
cauſe his conſtituents are but a part of the ſtate, and have not heard the 
arguments and objections of the evhole, whereas his act is to affect the hol: 
ſtate, and therefore is to be directed by the ſenſe or wiſdom of the whole, 
collected in the legiſlative aſſembly ; yet the delegates in the New-Hamp- 
ſhire convention conceived, very erroneouſly, that the ſenſe of the freemen 
in the towns, thoſe little diſtricts where no act of legiſlation can be per- 
formed, impoſed a reſtraint upon their own wills *. An adjournment was 
therefore moved and carried. This gave the people an opportunity to gain 
a farther knowledge of the merits of the conſtitution, and at the ſecond 
meeting of the convention, it was ratified by a reſpectable majority. 

In Maryland, ſeveral men of abilities appeared in the oppoſition, and 
were unremitted in their endeavours to perſuade the people, that the pro- 
poſed plan of government was artfully calculated to deprive them of their 
deareſt rights; yet in convention it appeared that five- ſixths of the voices 
were in favour of it. 

In South-Carolida, the oppoſition was reſpectable; but two-thirds of 
the convention appeared to advocate and vote for the conſtitution. 

In Virginia, many of the principal characters oppoſed the ratification of 
the conſtitution with great abilities and induſtry. But after a full diſcuſ- 
fion of the ſubject, a ſmall majority, of a numerous convention, appeared 
for its adoption. $ 

In New-York, two-thirds of the delegates in convention were, at 
their firſt meeting, determined to reject the conſtitution. Here therefore 
the debates were the moſt intereſting, and the event extremely doubtful. 
The argument was managed with uncommon addreſs and abilities on both 
ſides of the queſtion. But during the ſeſſion, the ninth and tenth ſtates 
had acceded to the propoſed plan, ſo that by the conſtitution, Congrels 
were empowered to iſſue an ordinance for organizing the new government. 
This event placed the oppoſition on new ground; and the expediency of 


* This pernicious ofinicn has frevailed in all the ſlates, and done infinite 
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uniting with the other ſtates—the generous motives of conciliating all 
differences, and the danger of a rejection, influenced a reſpectable num- 
ber, who were originally oppoſed to the conſtitution, to join the federal 
intereſt. The conſtitution was accordingly ratified by a ſmall majority ; 
but the ratification was accompanied here, as in Virginia, with a bill of 
rights, declaratory of the ſenſe of the convention, as to certain great 
principles, and with a catalogue of amendments, which were to be re- 
commended to the conſideration of the new congreſs, and the ſeveral ſtate 
legiſlatures. 

North Carolina met in convention in July, to deliberate on the new 
conſtitution. After a ſhort ſeſſion they rejected it, by a majority of one 
hundred and ſeventy-ſix againſt ſeventy-fix. This is the firſt ſtate that 
has, in a formal manner, rejected the conſtitution. Upon what principle 
they did it, it is difficult to tell, and delicate to conjecture. The miſe- 
ries that will probably ariſe from their ſeparation from the union, and 
their internal diviſions, may eventually occaſion a reconſideration. It is 
certain that their rejection of the new plan of government, will have no 
effect in impeding its organization and eftabliſhment between the ratifying 
ſtates. 

Rhode-Iſland was doomed to be the ſport of a blind and ſingular policy. 
The legiſlature, in conſiſtency with the meaſures which had been before 
purſued, did not call a convention, to collect the ſenſe of the ſtate upon 
the propoſed conſtitution; but in an unconſtitutional and abſurd manner, 
ſubmitted the plan of government to the conſideration of the people. 
Accordingly it was brought before town-meetings, and in moſt of them 
rejected. In ſome of the large towns, particularly in Newport and Pro- 
vidence, the people collected and reſolved, with great propriety, that they 
could not take up the ſubject; and that the propoſition for embracing or 
rejecting the federal conſtitution, could come before no tribunal but that 
of the State in convention or legiſlature, 

It is hoped that the very reſpectable minority, who have ever ſtrenuouſſy 


| oppoſed the proceedings of the infatuated majority, will, by their pru- 


dent and perſevering exertions, effect the ſalvation of the ſtate. New- 
York rejected the proceedings of the firſt Congreſs, and Georgia refuſed 
to ſend delegates ; yet in two years after they were both among the fore- 
moſt in ſupporting our independence. In two years North-Carolina and 
Rhode-Ifland may be as warmly engaged in ſupporting, as they are now 
in oppoſing the conſtitution. If we may judge from their preſent fitua- 
tions, they have more need of an efficient government than any fate in 
the union. 

From the moment the proceedings of the genera! convention at Phila- 
delphia tranſpired, the public mind was exceedingly agitated, and ſuſ- 
pended between hope and fear, until nine ſtates had ratified their plan of 
a federal government. Indeed the anxiety continued until Virginia and 
New-York had acceded to the ſyſtem. But this did not prevent the de- 
monitrations of their joy, on the acceſſion of each ſtate. 

On the ratification in Maſſachuſetts, the citizens of Boſton, in the ele- 
vation of their joy, formed a proceſſion in honour of the happy event, 
which was novel, ſplendid and magnificent. This example was afterwards 
followed, and in ſome inſtances improved upon, in Baltimore. Charleſton, 

Philadelphia, 
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Philadelphia, New-Haven, Portſmouth and New-York ſucceſſively. No. 
thing could equal the beauty and grandeur of theſe exhibitions, A ſhip 
was mounted upon wheels, and drawn through the ftreets ; mechanics 
eretted ſtages, and exhibited ſpecimens of labour in their ſeveral occupa. 
tions, as they moved along the road; flags with emblems, deſcriptive of 
all the arts and of the federal union, were invented and diſplayed in ho. 
nour of the government; multitudes of all ranks in life aſſembled to view 
the majeſtic ſcenes ; while ſobriety, joy and harmony marked the brilliant 
exhibitions, by which the Americans celebrated the eſtabliſhment of their 


Empire. 
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OTWITSTANDING it has often been aſſerted with confidence, 

that General Waſhington was a native of England, certain it is his 
anceſtors came from thence to this country ſo long ago as the year 1657. 
He, in the third deſcent after their migration, was born on the 11th of 


February, (old ſtile) 1732, at the pariſh of Waſhington, in Weſtmore- 


land county, in Virginia, His father's family was numerous, and he 
was the firſt fruit of a ſecond marriage. His education having been prin- 


cipally conducted by a private tutor, at fifteen years old he was entered a 


midſhipman on board of a Britiſh veſſel of war ſtationed on the coaſt of 
Virginia, and his baggage prepared for embarkation : but the plan was 
abandoned on account of the reluctance his mother expreſſed to his en- 
gaging in that profeſſion. 

Previous to this tranſaction, when he was but ten years of age, his fa- 
ther died, and the charge of the family devolved on his eldeſt brother. 
His eldeſt brother, a young man of the moſt promiſing talents, had a 
command in the colonial troops employed againſt Carthagena, and on his 
return from the expedition, named his new patrimonial manſion Mount 
VzazNoN, in honour of the admiral of that name, from whom he had 
received many civilities. He was afterwards made adjutant-general of the 
militia of Virginia, but did not long ſurvive. At his deceaſe (notwith- 
ſtanding there are heirs of an elder branch who poſſeſs a large moiety of 
the paternal inheritance) the eldeſt ſon by the ſecond marriage inherited 
this ſeat and a conſiderable landed property. In conſequence of the exten- 
five limits of the colony, the vacant office of adjutant- general was divided 
into three diſtricts, and the future Hero of America, before he attained his 
twentieth year, began his military ſervice by a principal appointment in 
that department, with the rank of major. 

When he was little more than twenty-one years of age, an event occur- 
red which called his abilities into public notice. In 1753, while the go- 
vernment of the colony was adminiſtered by lieutenant-governor Dinwid- 
die, encroachments were reported to have been made by the French, from 
Canada, on the territories of the Britiſh colonies, at the weſtward. Youn 
Mr. Waſhington, who was ſent with plenary powers to aſcertain the facts, 
treat with the ſavages, and warn the French to deſiſt from their aggreſſions, 
performed the duties of his miſſion with ſingular induſtry, intelligence 
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and addreſs. His journal, and report to Governor Dinwiddie, which 
were publiſhed, announced to the world that correctneſs of mind, manli— 
neſs in {tile, and accuracy in the mode of doing buſineſs, which have ſince 
characteriſed him in the conduct of more arduous affairs. But it was 
deemed, by ſome, an extraordinary circumltance that fo juvenile and inex- 
perienced a perſon ſhould have been employed on a negociation, with 
which ſubjects of the greateſt importance were involved: ſubjects which 
ſhortly after became the origin of a war between England and France, 
that raged for many years throughout every part of the glob-. 

As the troubles {till ſubſiſted on the frontiers, the colony of Virginia 
raiſed the next year a regiment of troops for their defence. Of this corps, 
Mr. Fry, one of the profeſſors of the college, was appointed Colonel, 
and Major Waſhington received the commiſhon of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
But Colonel Fry died the fame ſummer, without ever having joined; and 
of courſe left his regiment and rank to the ſecond in command. Colonel 
Waſhington made indefatigable efforts to form the regiment, eſtabliſh ma- 
gazines, and open roads fo as to pre-occupy the advantageous poſt at the 
confluence of the Allegany and Monongahela rivers, which he had re- 
commended for that purpoſe in his report the preceding year. He was 
to have been joined by a detachmeat of independent regulars from the 


ſouthern colonies, together with ſome companies of pragincials from 
North-Carolina and Maryland. But he perceived the neceſſity of expe- 


dition, and without waiting for their arrival, commenced his march in the 
month of May. Notwithſtanding his precipitated advance, on his aſcend- 
ing the Laurel-hill, fifty miles ſhort of his object, he was adviſed that a 
body of French had already taken poſſeſſion and erected a fortification, 
which they named Fort du Quiſne. He then fell back to a place known 
by the appellation of the Great Meadows, for the ſake of forage and ſup- 

lies. Here he built a temporary ſtockade, merely to cover his ſtores ; it was 
— its fate called Fort Necce//ity. His force, when joined by Captain 
M*cKay's regulars, did not amount to four hundred effectives. Upon re- 
ceiving information from his ſcouts that a conſiderable party was approach- 
ing to reconnoitre his poſt, he ſallied and defeated them. But in return 
he was attacked by an army, computed to have been fifteen hundred 
ſtrong, and after a gallant defence, in which more than one-third of his 
men were killed and wounded, was forced to capitulate. 'The garriſon 
marched out with the honours of war, but were plundered by the Indians, 
in violation of the articles of capitulation. After this diſaſter, the remains 
of the Virginia regiment returned to Alexandria, to be recruited and 
furniſhed with neceſſary ſupplies. 

In the year 1755, the Britiſh governmeat ſent to this country General 
Braddock, who, by the junction of two veteran regiments from Ireland, 
with the independent and provincial corps in America, was to repel the 
French from the confines of the Engliſh ſettlements. Upon a royal ar- 


rangement of rank, by which no officer who did not immediately de- 
rive his commiſſion from the king, could command one who did,” Col. 
Waſhington relinquiſhed his regiment, and went as an extra aid-de-camp 
into the family of General Braddock. In this capacity, at the battle of 
Monongahela he attended that general, whoſe life was gallantly ſacri- 
ficed in attempting to extricate his troops from the fatal ambuſcade 1 
will 
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which his over-weening confidence had conducted them. Braddock had 
ſeveral horſes ſhot under him, before he fell himſelf; and there was not 
an officer, whoſe duty obliged him to be on horſeback that day, excepting 
Colonel Waſhington, who was not either killed or wounded. This cir— 


cumſtance enabled him to diſplay greater abilities in covering the retreat, | 


and ſaving the wreck of the army, than he could otherwiſe have done. 
As ſoon as he had ſecured their paſſage over the'ford of the Monongahela, 
and found they were not purſued, he haſtened to concert meaſures for 
their further ſecurity with Colonel Dunbar, who had remained with the 
ſecond diviſion and heavy baggage at ſome diſtance in the rear. To effect 
this he travelled with two guides all night, through an almoſt empervious 
wilderneſs, notwithſtanding the fatigues he had undergone in the day, and 
notwithſtanding he had ſo imperfectly recovered from ſickneſs, that he was 
obliged in the morning to be ſupported weth cuſhions on his horſe. The 
public accounts in England and America were not parſimonious of applauſe 
for the eſſential ſervice he had rendered on ſo trying an occaſion. 

Not long after this time, the regulation of rank, which had been ſo in- 
jurious to the colonial officers, was changed to their ſatisfaction, in con- 
ſequence of the diſcontent of the officers and the remonſtrance of Colonel 
Waſhington ; and the ſupreme authority of Virginia, impreſſed with a 
due ſenſe of his merits, gave him, in a new and extenſive commiſſion, the 
command of all troops raiſed and to be raiſed in that colony. 

It would not comport with the intended brevity of this ſketch, to men- 
tion in detail the plans he ſuggeſted, or the ſyſtem he purſued for defending 
the frontiers, till the year 1758, when he commanded the van brigade of 
General Forbes's army in the capture of Fort Du Queſne. A fimilar ea- 
ſon will preclude the recita! of the perſonal hazards and atchievements which 
happened in the courſe of his ſervice. The tranquillity on the frontiers 
of the middle colonies having been reſtored by the ſucceſs of this campaign, 
and the health of Colonel Waſhington having become extremely debili- 
tated by an inveterate pulmonary complaint, in 1759 he reſigned his mili- 
tary appointment. Authentic documents are not wanting to ſhew the 
tender regret which the Virginia line expreſſed at parting with their com- 
mander, and the affectionate regard which he entertained for them. 

His health was gradually re-eſtabliſhed. He married Mrs. Caſtis*, 
a handſome and amiable young widow, poſſeſſed of an ample jointure, 
and ſettled as a planter and farmer on the eſtate where he now reſides in 
Fairfax county. After ſome years he gave up planting tobacco, and went 
altogether into the farming bufineſs. He had raiſed ſeven thouſand buſhels 
of wheat, and ten thouſand of Indian corn in one year. Although he 
has confined his own cultivation to this domeſtic tract of about nine thou- 
ſand acres, yet he poſſeſſes excellent lands in large quantities, in ſeveral 
other counties. His judgment in the quality of ſoils, his command of 
money to avail himſelf of purchaſes, and his occaſional employment in 
early life as a ſurveyor, gave him opportunities of making advantageous 
locations, many of which are improved. | 

After he left the army, until the year 1775, he thus cultivated the arts 
of peace. He was conſtantly a member of afſembly, a magiſtrate of his 

K county 


* General and Mrs. Waſhington were both born in the ſame year. 
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county, and a judge of the court. He was elected a delegate to the firſt 
congreſs in 1774, as well as to that which aſſembled in the year follow. 
ing. Soon after the war broke out, he was appointed by Congreſs com- 
mander in chief of the forces of the United Colonies. 

It is the leſs neceſſary to particularize, in this place, his tranſactions in 
the courſe of the late war, becauſe the impreſſion which they made is yet 
freſh in every mind. But it is hoped poſterity will be taught in what 
manner he transformed an undiſciplined body of peaſantry into a regular 
army of ſoldiers. Commentaries on his campaigns would undoubtedly 
be highly intereſting and inſtructive to future generations. The conduct 
of the firſt campaign, in compelling the Britiſh troops to abandon Boſton 
by a bloodleis victory, will merit a minute narration. But a volume 
would ſcarcely contain the mortitications he experienced, and the hazards 
to which he was expoſed in 1776 and 1777, in contending againſt the 
proweſs of Britain, with an inadequate force. His good deftiny and 
conſummate prudence prevented want of ſucceſs from producing want 
of confidence on the part of the public; for want of ſucceſs is apt to 
lead to the adoption of pernicious counſels, through the levity of the peo- 
ple or the ambition of their demagogues. Shortly after this period, ſprang 
up the only cabal that ever exifted during his public life, to rob him of 
his reputation and command. It proved as impotent in effect, as it was 
audacious in deſign. In the three ſucceeding years the germ of diſcipline 
unfolded ; and the reſources of America having been called into co-opera- 
tion with the land and naval armies of France, produced the glorious con- 
clufion of the campaign in 1781. From this time the gloom began to 
diſappear from our political horizon, and the affairs of the union pro- 


ceeded in a meliorating train, until a peace was moſt ably negociated by 


our ambaſladors in Europe, m 1783. 

No perſon, who had not the advantage of being preſent when General 
Waſhington received the intelligence of peace, and who did not accom- 
pany him to his domeſtic retirement, can deſcribe the relief which that 
joyful event brought to his labouring mind, or the ſupreme ſatisfaction 
with which he withdrew to private life. From his triumphal entry into 
New-York, upon the evacuation of that city by the Britiſh army, to his 
arrival at Mount Vernon, after the reſignation of his commiſſion to con- 
greſs, feftive crouds impeded his paſſage through all the populous towns, 
the devotion of a whole people purſued him with prayers to heaven for 
bleſſings on his head, while their gratitude ſought the moſt expreſſive 
language of manifeſting itſelf to him, as their common father and bene- 
factor. When he became a private citizen, he had the unuſual felicity to 
find that his native ftate was among the moſt zealous in doing juſtice to 
his merits; and that ftronger demonſtrations of affectionate eſteem (if 
poſſible) were given by the citizens of his neighbourhood, than by any 
other deſcription of men on the continent. But he has conſtantly de- 
clined accepting any compenſation for his ſervices, or proviſion for the 
augmented expences which have been incurred by him in conſequence of 
his public employment, although propoſals have been made in the moſt 
delicate manner, particularly by the ſtates of Virginia and Pennſylvama. 
Ihe virtuous ſimplicity which diſtinguiſhes the private life of General 
Waſhington, though leſs known than the dazzling ſplendor of his mili- 
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tary atchievements, is not leſs edifying in example, or worthy the atten- 
tion of his countrymen. The conſpicious character he has acted on the 
theatre of human affairs, the uniform dignity with which he ſuſtained his 
part amidſt difficulties of the moſt diſcouraging nature, and the glory of 
having arrived through them at the hour of triumph, have made many 
official and literary perſons, on both ſides of the ocean, ambitious of a 
correſpondence with him. Theſe correſpondencies unavoidably engroſs a 
great portion of his time; and the communications con: ained in them, com- 
bined with the numerous periodical publications and newſpapers which 
he peruſes, render him, as it were, the focus of political intelligence for the 
nzw world. Nor are his converſations with well-informed men leſs con- 
ducive to bring him acquainted with the various events which happen in 
different countries of the globe. Every foreigner of diſtinction, who 
travels in America, makes it a point to viſit him. Members of Congreſs, 
and other dignified perſons, Ce not paſs his houſe, withont calling to 
pay their reſpects. As another ſource of information it may be mention- 
ed, that many literary productions are ſent to him annually by their au— 
thors in Europe; and that there is ſcarcely one work written in Amcrica 
on any art, {ci nce, or ſubject, which does not feek his protection, or 
which 1s not offered to him as a token of gratitude. Mechanical inven- 
tions are frequently ſubmitted to him for his approbation, and natural 
curioſities preſented for his inveſtigation, But the multiplicity of epiſ- 
tolary applications, often on the remains of ſome bufineſs which happen- 
ed when he was commander in chief, ſometimes on ſubjects forcign to 
his ſituation, frivolous in their nature, and intended merely to gratify 
the vanity of the writers by drawing anſwers from him, is truly diſtreſſing, 
and almoft incredible. His benignity in anſwering, perhaps, increaſes 
the number. Did he not huſband every moment to the belt advantage, 
it would not be in his power to notice the vaſt variety of ſubjects that 
claim his attention. Here a minuter deſcription of his domeſtic life may 
be expected. 

To apply a life, at beſt but ſhort, to the moſt uſeful purpoſes, he lives, 
as he ever has Gone, in the unvarying habits of regularity, temperance 
and induſtry, He riſes, in winter as well as ſummer, at the dawn of day 
and generally reads or writes ſome time before breakfaſt. He break*alts 
about ſeven o'clock, on three ſmall Indian hoe-cakes and as many diſhes 
of tea. He rides immediately to his different farms, and remains with 
his labourers until a little paſt two o'clock, when he returns and dreſſes. 
At three he dines, commonly on a ſingle diſh, and drinks from half à 
pint to a pint of Madcria wine. This, with one ſmall plaſs of punch, 
a draught of beer, and two diſhes of tea (which he takes half an hour 
before ſun-ſetting) conſtitutes his whole ſuſtenance until the next 
day. Whether theie be a company or not, the table is always prepared by 


its elegance and exuberance for their reception; and the general re- 


mains at it for an hour after dinner, in familiar converſation and con— 
vivial hilarity. It is then that every one preſent is called upon to give 
ſome abſent friend as a toaſt; the name not unfrequently awakens a 
pleaſing remembrance of paſt events, and gives a new turn to the ani- 
mated colloquy. General Waſhington is mere chearful than he was 


in the army. Although his temper is rather of a ſerious caſt, and 


his countenance commonly carries the impreſſion of thonghtfulneſs, yet 
2 


© 
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he perfectly reliſhes a pleaſant ſtory, an unaffected ſally of wit, or a bur. 
leſque deſcription which ſurpriſes by its ſuddenneſs and incongruity with 
the ordinary appearance of the object deſcribed. After this ſociable and 
innocent relaxation, he applies hin ſelf to buſineſs, and about nine o'clock 
retires to reſt, This is the rotine, and this the hour he obſerves, when no 
one but his family is preſent ; at other times he attends politely upon his 
company until they wiſh to withdraw. Notwithſtanding he has no off- 
ſpring, his actual family conſiſts of eight perſons“. It is ſeldom alone, 
He keeps a pack of hounds, and 1n the ſeaſon indulges himſelf with hunt- 
ing once a week; at which diverſion the gentlemen of Alexandria often 
aſſiſt. 

AGRICULTURE is the favourite employment of General Waſhington, 
in which he wiſhes to paſs the remainder of his days. To acquire and 
communicate practieal knowlege, he correſponds with Mr. Arthur 
Young, who has written ſo ſenſibly on. the ſubject, and alſo with many 
agricultural gentlemen in America. As improvement is known to be 
his paſſion, he receives envoys with rare ſeeds and reſults of new projects 
from every quarter. He likewiſe makes copious notes, relative to his own 
experiments, the ſtate of the ſeaſons, the nature of ſoils, the effeRs of 
different kinds of manure, and ſuch other topics as may throw light on 
the farming buſineſs. | 

On Saturday in the afternoon, every week, reports are made by all his 
overſeers, and regiſtered in books kept for the purpoſe ; ſo that at the end 
of the year, the quantity of labour and produce may be accurately known. 
Order and ceconomy are eſtabliſhed in all the departments within and 
without doors. His lands are incloſed in lots of equal dimenſions, and 
crops are aſſigned to each for many years. Every thing is undertaken on 
a great ſcale ; but with a view to introduce or augment the culture of ſuch 
articles as he conceives will become moſt beneficial in their conſequence to 
the country. He has, the laſt year, raiſed two hundred lambs, ſowed 
twenty-ſeven buſhels of flax-ſeed, and planted more than ſeven hundred 
buſhels of potatoes. In the mean time, the public may reſt perſuaded 
that there is manufactured, under his roof, hnen and woollen-cloth, 
nearly or quite ſufficient for the uſe of his numerous houſehold. 
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ENERAL Montgomery deſcended from a reſpectable family in the 
north of Ireland, and was born in the year 1737. His attachment 

to liberty was innate, and matured by a fine education and an excellent 
underſtanding. Having married a wife, and purchaſed. an eſtate in 
New-York, he was from theſe circumſtances, as well as from his natural 


* The family of General Waſhington, in addition to the General, and his 
Lady, conſiſts of Major George Waſhington, (Nephew to the General, and 
late Aid de Camp to the Marquis de la Fayette) with his wife, wwho is a niece 
to the Genres Lady—Col. Humpreys, formerly Aid de Camp to the Ge- 
neral—Mr. Lear, a gentleman of lileral education, private ſecretary to tht 
General -und iwo Grandchildren of Mrs. Waſhington's | 1 
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love of freedom, and from a conviction of the juſtneſs of her cauſe, in- 
duced to conſider himſelf as an American. From principle, he early em- 
barked, in her cauſe, and quitted the ſweets of eaſy fortune, the enjoy- 
ment of a loved and philoſophical rural life, with the higheſt domeſtic fe- 
licity, to take an active ſhare in all the hardſhips and dangers that attend 
the ſoldier's life. 

Before he came over to America, he had been an officer in the ſervice of 
England, and had ſucceſsfully fought her battles with the immortal Wolfe 
at Quebec, in the war of 1756, on the very ſpot, where, when fighting 
under the ſtandard of freedom, he was doomed to fall in arms againtt her. 
No one who fell a martyr to freedom in this unnatural conteſt, was more 
ſincerely, or more umverſally lamented. And what is extraordinary, the 
molt eminent ſpeakers in the Britiſh Parliament, forgetting for the moment, 
that he had died in oppoling their cruel and oppreſſive meaſures, diſplayed 
all their eloquence in praiſing his virtues, and lamenting his fate. A great 
orator, and a veteran fellow-ſoldier of his in the French war of 1756, 
ſhed abundance of tears, while he expatiated on their falt friendſhip and 
mutual exchange of tender ſervices in that ſeaſon of enterprize and 

lory. 

: Al enmity to this veteran ſoldier expired with his life; and reſpect to 
his private character prevailed over all other conſiderations. By the orders 
of General Carleton, his dead body received every pothble mark of diſ- 
tinction from the victors, and was interred in Quebec, on the firſt day of 
January 1776, with all the honors due to a brave ſoldier. 

Congreſs were not uamindful of the merit of this amiable and brave 
officer, nar remiſs in manifeſting the efteem and reſpect they entertained for 
his memory. Conſidering it not only as a tribute of gratitude juſtly due to 
the memory of thoſe who have peculiarly d:{tinguifhed themſelves in the 
glorious cauſe of liberty, to perpetuate their names by the moſt durable 
monuments erected to their honor, but greatly conducive to inſpire poſte- 
rity with emulation of their illuſtrious actions, that honourable body. 

% Reſolved, That to expreſs the veneration of the United Colonies for 
their late General, Ricyuard MonTGowmtsry, and the deep ſenſe they 
entertain of the many ſignal and important ſervices of that gallant officer, 
who after a ſeries of ſucceſſes, amidit the molt diſcouraging difficulties, 
fell at length in a gallant attack upon Quebec, the capital of Canada; and 
to tranſmit to future ages, as examples truly worthy of imitation, his 
patriotiſm, conduct, boldneſs of enterprize, inſuperable perſeverance, and 
contempt of danger and death; a monument be procured from Paris, or 
other part of France, with an inſcription ſacred to his memory, and ex- 
preſſive of his amiable character, and heroic atchievements, and that the 
continental treaſurers be directed to advance a ſum not exceeding Zool. 
ſterling, to Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who is deſired to fee this reſolution 
properly executed, for defraying the expence thereof.” 

This reſolve was carried into execution at Paris, by that ingenious artiſt, 
Mr. Caffiers, ſculptor to the king of France, under the directions of Dr. 
Franklin. The monument is of white marble, of the moſt beautiful fim- 
plicity, and inexpreſſible elegance, with emblematical devices, and the 


lollowing truly c'aflical inſcription, worthy of the modeſt, but great 
mind ot a Franklin, 


To 
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RICHARD MonTGomEry, Major-General 
of the armies of the United Sates of America, 
Slain at the ſiege of Quebec, 
the 31ft of December, 1775, aged 38 years. 

This elegant monument has lately ben erected in front of St. Paul's 
church in New-York. 

There is a remarkable circumſtance connected with the fall of his brave 
officer, that merits to be recorded, becauſe the fact is of a very intereſting 
nature, and will ſerve to perpetuate the memory of a very amiable and 
deſerving character, who was alſo a martyr in the cauſe of his country, 
'The circumſtance is this : 

One of General Montgomery's Aides de Camp, was Mr. Macpherſon, 
a moſt promifing young man, whoſe father reſided at Philadelphia, and 
was greatly diftinguiſhed in privateering in the war of 1756. This gen- 
tleman had a brother in the 16th regiment in the Britiſh ſervice, at the 
time of Montgomery's expedition into Canada, -and who was as violent 
in favour of the Engliſh government, as this General's Aid de Camp 
was enthuſiaſtie in the cauſe of America; the latter had accompanied his 
General a day or two previous to the attack in which they both loſt their 
lives, to view and meditate on the ſpot where Wolfe had fallen; on his 
return he found a letter from his brother, the Engliſh officer, full of the 
bittereſt reproaches againſt him, for having entered into the American 
ſervice, and containing a pretty direct wiſh, that if he would not abandon 
it, he might meet with the deſerved fate of a rebel. The Aid de Camp 
immediately returned him an anſwer, full of ſtrong reaſoning in defence 
of his conduct, but by no means attempting to ſhake the oppoſite prinei- 
ples of his brother, and not only free from acrimony, but full of expreſ- 
tons of tenderneſs .and affection ; this letter he dated, from the ſpot 
where Wolfe loſt his life, in fighting the cauſe of England, in friendſbip 
ewith America,” This letter had ſcarcely reached the officer at New-York, 
before it was followed by the news of his brother's death. The effect 
was inſtantancous, nature, and perhaps : caſon prevailed ; a thouſand, not 
unworthy ſentiments, ruſhed upon his diſtreſſed mind; he quitted the Eng- 
liſh ſervice, entered into that of America, and ſought every occaſion of 
diſtinguiſning himſe f in 1d, ſervice ! 
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EL ENERAL GREENE was born at Warwick in the ftate of Rhode- 
_J Ifland, about the year 1741, of reputable parents, belonging to the 
Society of Friends. He was endowed with an uncommon degree of judg- 
went and penetration, his diſpoſition was benevolent, and his manners 
affable. At an early period of life, he was choſen a member of the aſſem- 
bly, and he diſcharged his truſt to the entire ſatisfaction of his conſti- 
tucnts. 

After the battle of Lexington, three regiments of troops were raiſe! 'n 


Rhode-Iſland, and the command of them given to Mr. Greene, wo ns 
nominated 
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nominated a Brigadier General. His merit and abilities both in council 
and in the field, were ſoon noticed by General Waſhington, and in Augult 
1776, he was appointed Major-General. In the ſurpriſe at Trenton, 
and the battle of Princeton, General Greene diſtinguiſhed himſelf ; and 
in the action of Germantown, in 1777, he commanded the left wing of 
the American army, where he exerted himſelf to retrieve the fortune of 
the day. 

At the battle of Brandywine, General Greene diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by ſupporting the right wing of the American army, when it gave way, 
and judicioufly covering the whole, when routed and retreating in con- 
fuſi.n ; and their ſafety from utter ruin, was generally aſcribed to his 
{kill and directions, which were feconded by the troops under his com- 
mand. 

In March, 1778, he was appointed Quarter-maſter General, an office 
he accepted on condition of not loſing his rank in the line, and his right 
to command in action according to his ſeniority. In the execution of this 
office, he fully anſwered the expectations formed of his abilities; and 
enabled the army to move with additional celerity and vigour. 

At the battle of Monmouth, the commander in chief, diſguſted with 
the behaviour of General Lee, depoſed him in the field of battle, and 
appointed General Greene to command the right wing, where he greatly 
contributed to retrieve the errors of his predeceſſor, and to the ſubſequent 
event of the day. 

He ſerved under General Sullivan in the attack on the Britiſh Garriſon 
at Rhode-Iſland, where his prudence and abilities were diſplayed in ſe- 
curing the retreating army. 

In 1780 he was appointed to the command of the ſouthern army, which 
was much reduced by a ſeries of ill fortune. By his amazing diligence, 
addreſs and fortitude, he ſoon collected a reſpectable force, and revived 
the hopes of. our ſouthern brethren. 

Under his management, General Morgan gained a complete victory 
over Colonel Tarleton. He attacked Lord Cornwallis at Guildford, in 
North-Carvlina, and although defeated, he checked the progreſs, and 
diſabled the army of the Britiſh General. A ſimilar fate attended Lord 
Rawdon, who gained an advantage over him at Cumden. 

His action with the Britiſh troops at Eutaw Springs was one of the beſt 
conducted, and moſt ſucceſsful engagements that took place during the 
war, For this General Greene was honored by Congreſs with a Britiſh 
ſtandard and a gold medal. As a reward for his particular fervices in the 
ſouthera department, the ſtate of Georgia preſented him with a large and 
valuable tract of land on an iſland near Savannah. 

After the war, he returned to his native ſtate; the contentions and 
bad policy of that ftate, induced him to leave it, and retire to his eſtate 
in Georgia. | 

He removed his family in October 1785; but in June the next ſummer 
the extreme heat, and the fatigue of a walk, brought on a diſorder that 
put a period to his life, on the 19th of the ſame month. He hved uni- 
verſally loved and reſpected, and his death was univerſally lamented. 

His body was interred in Savannah, aud the funeral procethon attended 
by the Cincinnati, 

Immediately 
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Immediately after the interment of the corpſe, the members of the Cin- 
. cinnati held a meeting in Savannah, and reſolved, ** That in token of the 
high reſpect and veneration in which the ſociety hold the memory of their 
hte illuſtrious brother, Major-General Greene, deceaſed, George Waſh- 
ington Greene, his eldeſt ſon, be admitted a member of this ſociety, to 
take his ſeat on his arriving at the age of eighteen years.“ This ſon of 
the General's lately embarked for France, to receive his education with 
George Waſhington, ſon of the Marquis de la Fayette, that active and 
illuſtrious friend of America. 

General Greene left behind him a wife and five children, the eldeft of 
whom who has been juſt mentioned, is about thirteen years old. 

On Tueſday, the 12th of Auguſt, the United States in Congreſs aſſem. 
bled came to the following reſolution : That a monument be erected to 
the memory of Nathaniel Greene, Eſq. at the ſeat of fedral government, 
with the following inſcription : | 

Sacred to the Memory of 
NATHANIEL GREENE, Efquire, 
who departed this Life, 
on the nineteenth of June, MDCCLXXXVI; 
late MA JOR-GENERAL 
in the Service of the United States, 
and 

Commander of their Army + 
in the 
Southern Department: 
The United States in Congreſs aſſembled, 
In Honour of his 
Patriotiſm, Valour, and Ability, 
have erected this monument. 


a —— — 
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HE enthuſiaſtic zeal and great ſervices of the Marquis de la Fayette, 

merit a particular detail. At the age of nineteen he eſpouſed the 

cauſe of America, with all the ardor which the moſt generous philanthro- 
py could inſpire. At a very early period of the war, he determined to 
embark from his native country, for the United States. Before he could 
complete his intention, intelligence arrived in Europe, that the American 
inſurgents, reduced to two thouſand men, were flying through Jerſey 
before a Britiſh force of thirty thouſand regulars. This news ſo effectu- 
ally extinguiſhed the little credit which America had in Europe, in the 
beginning of the year 1777, that the commiſſioners of Congreſs at Paris, 
though they had previouſly encouraged this project, could not procure a 
veſſel to forward his intentions. Under theſe circumſtances. they thought 
it but honeſt to diſſuade him from the preſent proſecution of his perilous 
enterpriſe. It was in vain they acted ſo. candid a part. The flame which 


America had kindled in his breaſt, could not be extinguiſhed by her 
misfortunes. 
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misfortunes. * Hitherto,” ſaid he, in the true ſpirit of patriotiſm, * I 
have only cheriſhed your cauſe—now I am going to ſerve it. The 
lower it is in the opinion of the people, the greater will be the effect of 
my departure; and ſince you cannot get a veſſel, I ſhall purchaſe and 
« fit out one to carry your diſpatches to Congreſs and myſelf to America.” 
He accordingly embarked and arrived at Charleſton early in the year 1777- 
Congreſs ſoon conferred on him the rank of major-general. He accepted 
the appointment, but not without exacting two conditions, which diſ- 
played the elevation of his ſpirit : the one, that he ſhould ſerv: on his own 
expence; the other, that he ſhould begin his ſervices as a volunteer. 

He was ſoon appointed to command an expedition to Canada. The 
plan was to croſs the lakes on the ice; the object, to ſeize Montreal and 
St. John's. He was now at the age of twenty, and muſt have keenly ex- 
perienced the allurements of independent command; but his cool judg- 
ment, and honeſt heart, reſtrained from indulging a paſſion for a milita 
fame, under circumſtances that might have injured the cauſe which he had 
ſo zealouſly eſpouſed. He found that, in caſe of his proceeding, the army 
under his command would be in cJauger of experiencing a fate ſimilar to 
that of the unfertunate Burgoyne. With a boldneſs of judgment, that 
would have dong 1mor to the moſt experienced general, and without ad- 
vancing beyoua Albany, he relinquiſhed the expedition. Soon after, he 
received the thanks of Con reſs for his prudence, 

In the four campaigns which ſucceeded the arrival of the marquis de la 
Fayette in America, e gave repeated proofs of his military talents, in 
the middle and eaſtern ſtates; but the events that took place under his 
command in Virginia, deſerve particular notice. 

Early in the year 1781, while the war raged to the ſouthward of Vir- 
ginia, the marquis de la Fayette was detached on an expedition againſt 
Portſmouth: 3 but here his active zeal received a check, no leſs fatal to his 
hopes than when he was obliged to relinquiſh the expedition to Canada. 
The engagement near the capes of the Chefapeek, between the French 
chef d' eſcadre d' Eſtouches, and the Britiſh admiral Arbuthnot, which 
took place on the fifth of March, 1781, defeated the enterpriſe. Upon 
this event, he marched back to the Head of Elk, where he received an 
order from General Waſhington to return to Virginia, to oppoſe General 
Philips, who had joined General Arnold at Portſmouth. Although the 
troops under his command were in want of almoſt every thing, he never- 
theleſs proceeded with them to Baltimore. Here he learned that General 
Philips was urging preparations to embark at Portſmouth, with upwards 
of three thouſand men. With the Marquis de la Fayette it was a mo- 
ment of extreme diſtreſs and embarraſſment. In his whole command, there 
was not one pair of ſhoes ; but the love and confidence he had univerlally 
excited, enabled him to obtain a loan of money, which procured him ſome 
neceſſaries for his troops, and gave renewed vigor to his march. He 
ſuppoſed Richmond to be the object of General Philips, and therefore 
marched thither with ſo great expedition, that he arrived at that place 
the evening before General Philips. He was joined the firſt niglit after 
his arrival by Major-General Baron Steuben, with a corps of militia. Ta 
this manner was the capital of Virginia, at that time filled with alumut 
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all the military ſtores of the ſtate, faved from the moſt imminent danger. 
The Britiſh appeared the next morning at Mancheſter, juſt oppoſite to 
Richmond. The two armies ſurveyed each other for ſome time, and then 
General Philips, apprehending it to be too hazardous to attack the Mar. 
quis de la Fayette in his ſtrong poſition, very prudently retired, 

Such was the great ſuperiority of numbers, by the combination of the 
forces under General Arnold, General Philips, and Lord Cornwallis—ſo 
fatal to all the ſouthern ſtates would have been the conqueſt of Virginia 
that the Marquis de la Fayette had before him a labour of the laſt conſe. 
quence, ard was preſſed on all ſides by innumerable difficulties. 

In the firſt moments of the riſing tempeſt, and until he could provide 
againſt its utmoſt rage, he began to retire with his little army, which 
conſiſted of about a thouſand regulars, two thouſand militia, and lixty 
dragoons. Lord Cornwallis, exulting in the proſpect of ſucceſs, which 
he thought to be heightened by the youth of his opponent, incautiouſſy 
wrote to Great-Britain, that the boy could not eſcape him.“ The en- 
gagement, however, which was to confirm his promiſe, was ſedulouſly 
avoided. Finding it impoſlible to force an aCtion, he next endeavoured 
to cut off the communication of the Marquis de la Fayette with General 
Wayne, who, with eight hundred Pennſylvanians, was advancing from 
the northward. The junction, however, was effected at Rackoon Ford, 
without loſs. The next obje& of Lord Cornwallis, was to get poſſeſſion 
of the American ſtores, which, for their greater, ſecurity, had been re- 
moved from Richmond to Albemarle old court-houſe, above the Point of 
Fork. While the troops commanded by the Marquis de la Fayette and 
General Wayne were forming a junction, Lord Cornwallis had gotten be- 
tween them and their public ſtores. The poſſeſſion of theſe was a principal 
object with both armies. The Marquis de la Fayette, by forced marches, 
got within a few miles of the Britiſh army, when they were yet diſtant 
two days march from Albemarle old court-houſe. Once more the Britiſh 
general conſidered himſelf ſure of his adverſary. To fave the ſtores he 
knew was his deſign, but to accompliſh that object, his lordſhip ſaw no 
practical way but by a road, in paſſing which, the American army might 
be attacked to great advantage. It was a critical moment, but the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette had the good fortune to extricate himſelf. He opened 
in the night, by part of his army, a nearer road to Albemarle, which, 
having been many years diſuſed, was much embarraſſed, and, to the 
aſtoniſhment of Lord Cornwallis, poſted himſelf in a ſtrong poſition the 
next day between the Britiſh army and the American ſtores. 

His lordſhip, finding all his ſchemes fruſtrated, fell back to Richmond, 
whither he was foll wed by the Marquis de la Fayette. The main Ame- 
rican army in Virginia was now reinforced by the troops under Major- 
General Baron Steuben, and by volunteer corps of Virginia and Mary- 
land gentlemen. And the Marquis de la Fayette had the addreſs to im- 
preſs Lord Cornwallis with an idea, that his force was much greater than 
he actually commanded. His lordſhip, therefore, retreated to Williamſ- 
burg. 

Aber a ſeries of manceuvres, which it is not neceſſary to relate, and in 
which the Britiſh general diſplayed the boldneſs of enterprize, and the 


young marquis the ſound judgment of age, blended with the ardour * 
youth, 
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youth, the former fixed himſelf and his army at Vork town. The latter, 
under various pretcuces, ſent the Pennſylvania troops to the ſouth fide 
4 of james River; collected a force in Glouceſter county, and made ſundry 
arrangements ſubſervient to the grand deſign of the whole campaign, 
which was the capture of Lord Cornwallis, and the Britiſh army under 
bis command. 
f Sometime after the capture of Cornwallis, the Marquis de la Fayette 
: went to France, where he ſueceſsfully uſed his endeavours to promote the 
commercial and political intereſt of theſe ſtates. 
Pennſylvania, in order to ſhow her efteem for this gallant nobleman, 


has lately erected part of her weltern territory into a ſeparate county, and 
named it FAYETTE. 
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HE ſtates caſt of New-York, were formerly called the New- Eng. 
land Colonies They are ſtill known by the general name of New. 
England. Several things are common to them all. Their religion, man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and character; their climate, foil, productions, natural 
hiſtory, &c. are in many reſpects ſimilar. Many of the hiſtorical events 
which took place in their ſettlement, and in their progreſs until the year 
1692, are intimately connected. Theſe conſiderations have led to the 
following general deſcription of New- England. 

As the territory of Vermont was included in ſome of the original pa- 
tents granted by the Plymouth Company, and was ſettled wholly from 
New-England, it is conſidered as a part of it, and included in the follow. 
ing account. 


SITUATION and EXTENT. 
miles 
Length 3 25 "WES jt. and 469 North Latitude. 
Breadth 140 19 30 and 89 Eaſt Longitude. 


Boundaries.) New-England is bounded, north by Canada; eaſt by 
Nova-Scotia and the Atlantic ocean; ſouth by th& Atlantic and Long 
Iſland Sound, and weſt by New-York. It lies in the form of a quarter 
of a circle. Its weſt line, beginning at the mouth of Byram river, 
which empties into Long Iſland Sound, at the ſouth-weſt corner of Con- 
necticut, latitude 41®, runs a little eaſt of north, until it ftrixes the 45th 
degree of latitude, and then curves to the eaſtward almoſt to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 


Civil diviſions.) New-England is divided into five ſtates, viz. New- 
Hampſhirc, Maſſachuſetts, Rhode-Iſland, Connecticut, and Vermont, 
"Theſe ftatcs are ſubdivided info counties, and the counties into town- 


ſhips. 
Face of the country, mountains, &c.] New-England is a high, hilly, and 


in ſome parts a mountainous country, formed by nature to be inhabited 
by a hardy race of free, independent republicans. —The mountains are 
comparatively finall, running nearly north and ſouth in ridges parallel to 
each other. Between theſe ridges, flow the great rivers majeſtic mean- 
ders, receiving the innumerable rivulets and larger ſtreams which pro- 
ceed from the mountains on each ſide. To a ſpectator on the top of a 
neighbouring mcuntain, the vales between the ridges, while in a ſtate of 
nature, Cxhibit a romantic appearance. They ſeem an ocean of woods, 
ſwelled and depri ſſed in its ſurface like that of the great ocean itſelf. A 
richer, though le ſs romantic view, is preſented, when the vallies, by induſ- 
trious huſbandm« n, have been cleared of their natural growth: and the fruit 
of their labour appears 1n loaded orchards, extenſive meadows, ogy 
wit 
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with large herds of ſheep and neat cattle, and rich fields of flax, corn, and 
the various kinds of grain. 

Theſe vallies, which have received the expreſſive name of interval lands, 
are of various breadths, from two to twenty miles; and by the annual 
inundations of the rivers which flow through them, there is frequently an 
accumulation of rich, fat ſoil, left upon their ſurface when the waters 
retire. 


There are four principal ranges of mountains paſſing nearly from 
north-eaſt to ſouth- weſt, through New-England, Theſe conſiſt of a mul- 
tude of parallel ridges, each having many ſpurs, deviating from the courſe 
of the general range; which ſpurs are again broken into irregular, hilly 
land. The main ridges terminate ſometimes in high bluff heads, near 
the ſea-coalt, and ſometimes by a gradual deſcent in the interior part 
of the country. One of the main ranges runs between Connecticut and 
Hudſon's rivers. This range branches, and bounds the vales through 
which flows the Houſatonick river. The moſt eaſtern ridge of this range 
terminates in a bluff head at Meriden. A ſecond ends in like manner at 
Willingford, and a third at New-Haven. 

In Lyme, on the eaſt fide of Connecticut river, another range of moun- 
tains commences, forming the eaſtern boundary of Connecticut vale. This 
range treads northerly, at the diſtance, generally, of about ten or twelve 
miles eaſt from the river, and paſſes through Maſſachuſetts, where the 
range takes the name of Chicabee mountain; thence croſſing into New- 
Hampſhire, at the diſtance of about twenty miles from the Maſſachuſetts 
line, it runs up into a very high peak, called Monadnich, which terminates 
this ridge of the range. A weltern ridge continues, and in about latitude 
43 20', runs up into Sunipee mountains. About fifty miles further, in 
the ſame ridge, is Mo9ſcoog mountain. 

A third range begins near Stonington in Connecticut. It takes its 
courſe north-eaſterly, and is ſometimes broken and diſcontinued ; it then 
riſes again, and ranges in the ſame direction into New- Hampſhire, where, 
in latitude 43® 25, it runs up into a high peak, called Cowſawaſtoog. 

The fourth range has a humble beginning about Hopkinton, in Maſſa- 
chuſetts. The eaſtern ridge of this range runs north, by Watertown and 
Concord, and crofſes Merrimack river at Pantucket Falls. In New- 
Hampſhire it riſes into ſeveral high peaks, of which the White mountains 
are the principal. From theſe White mountains, a range continues north- 
eaſt, croſſing the eaſt boundary of New- Hampſhire, in latitude 44% 300, 
and forms the height of land between Kennebeck and Chaudiere rivers. 


"Theſe ranges of mountains are full of lakes, ponds, and ſprings of water, 
that give riſe to number!-ſs ſtreams of various ſizes, which, interlocking 
each other in every direction, and falling over the rocks in romantic caſ- 


cades, flow meandering into the rivers below. No country on the globe 
is better watered than New- England. 


On the ſea- coaſt the land is low, and in many parts level and ſandy. In 
the vallics, between the forementioned ranges of mountains, the land 1s 
generally bruken, and in many places rocky, but of a ſtrong rich ſoil, ca- 
pable of being cultivated to good advantage, which alſo is the caſe with 
many ſpots even on the tops of the mountains. 


Rivers. ] 
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Rivers.) The only river which will be deſcribed under New-England 
is Connecticut river. It riſes in a ſwamp on the height of land, in latitude 
45 10, longitude 4 eaſt, After a ſleepy courſe of eight or ten miles, 
it tumbles over four ſeparate falls, and turning weſt keeps cloſe under the 
hills which form the northern boundary of the vale through which it rung. 
The Amonooſuck, and Iſrael rivers, two principal branches of Connec- 


ticut river, fall into it from the eaſt, between the latitudes 4.4® and 4 5®, | moi 
Between the towns of Walpole on the eaſt, and Weſtminſter on the weſt I bro 
ſide of the river, are the great falls. The whole river, compreſſed be- flat 
tween two rocks ſcarcely thirty feet aſunder, ſhoots with amazing rapidi- fire 
ty into a broad baſon below. Over theſe falls, a bridge one hundred and | tak 
ſixty feet in length, was built in 1784, under which the higheſt floods may hift« 
paſs without detriment. This is the firſt bridge that was ever erected over | 
this noble river. Above Deerfield, in Maſſachuſetts, it receives Deerfield | fro! 
river from the weſt, and Millers river from the eaſt, after which it turns | aſc 
weſterly in a ſinuous courſe to Fighting falls, and a little after tumbles over pea 
Deerfield falls, which are impaſſable by boats. At Windſor, in Connec- | 
cut, it receives Farmington river fiom the weſt ; and at Hartford, meets l ton 
the tide. From Hartford it paſſes on in a crooked courſe, until it falls hut 
into Long Ifland ſound, between Saybrook and Lyme. | anc 


The length of this river, in a ſtraight line, 1s nearly three hundred 
miles. Its general courſe 1s ſeveral degrees weſt of ſouth. It is from 


eighty to one hundred rods wide, one hundred and thirty miles from its | fai 
mouth. | . by 
At its month is a bar of ſand which conſiderably obſtructs the naviga- fro 
tion. Ten feet water at full tides is found on this bar, and the ſame depth | pre 
to Middleton. The diftance of the bar from this place, as the river runs, | lar 
is thirty-ſix miles. Above Middleton are ſeveral ſhoals which ftretch ces 
quite acroſs the river. Only fix feet water is found on the ſhoal at high wi 
tide, and here the tide ebbs and flows but about eight inches. About by or 
three miles below Middleton, the river is contracted to about forty rods ch 
in breadth, by two high mountains. Almoſt every where elſe the banks hr 
are low, and ſpread into fine extenſive meadows. In the ſpring floods, ; th 
which generally happen in May, theſe meadows are covered with water, th 
At Hartford the water ſometimes riſes twenty feet above the common | ve 
ſurface of the river, and having all to paſs thr ugh the above- mentioned f 
ſtreight, it is ſometimes two or three weeks before it returns to its uſual in 
bed. Theſe floods add nothing to the depth of water on the bar at the cb 
mouth of the river; this bar lying too far off in the ſound to be affected | el 
by them. 5 8! 
On this beautiful river, whoſe banks are ſettled almoſt to its ſource, are 5 fr 
many pleaſant, neat, well-built towns. On its weſtcrn bank, from its x 
mouth northward, are the towns of Saybrook, Haddam, Middleton, Wea- w 


thersfield, Hartford, M indſor, and Suffield, in Connecticut; Weſt Spring- 
field, Northampton, Hatfield, and Deerfield, in Maſſachuſetts; Guilford, 
Brattleborough, in which is Fort Dummer, Weſtminſter, Windſor, 
Hartford, Fairlee, Newbury, Brunſwick, and many others in Vermont. 
Crofling the river into New-Hampſhire, and travelling on the eaſtern 
bank, you paſs through Woodbury nearly oppoſite to Brunſwick, Nor- 


thumberland, the Coos country, Lyman, Orford, Lyme, . 5 
whic 
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which is Dartmouth college, Lebanon, Corniſh, Clermont, Charleſton, 
or No. 4, Cheſterfield, and many others in New-Hampſhire, Sunder- 
land, Hadley, Springfield, Long-meadow, in Maſſachuſetts ; and in Con- 
necticut, Enfield, Eaſt Windſor, Eaſt Hartford, Glaſtenbury, Eaſt Had- 
dam, and Lyme. 

This river 18 navigable to Hartford, upwards of fifty miles from its 
mouth, and the produce of the country for two hundred miles above is 
brought thither in boats. The boats which are uſed in this buſineſs are 
flat bottomed, long, and narrow, for the convenience of going up 
ſtream, and of ſo light a make as to be portable in carts. 'I'hey are 
taken out of the river at three different carrying places, all of which make 
fifteen miles. 

Sturgeon, ſalmon, and ſhad are caught in plenty, in their ſeaſon, 
from the mouth of the river upwards, excepting fturgeon, which do not 
aſcend the upper falls ; beſides a variety of ſmall fiſh, ſuch as pike, carp, 
pearch, &c. 0 

From this river are employed three brigs of one hundred and eighty 
tons each, in the European trade; and about ſixty ſail, from ſixty to one 


hundred and fifty tons, in the Weſt - India trade; beſides a few fiſhermen, 
and forty or fifty coaſting veſlcls. 


Natural Growth.) The ſoil, as may be collected from what has been 
ſaid, muſt be very various. Each tract of different foil is diftinguiſhed 


by its peculiar vegetation, and 1s pronounced good, middling, or bad, 


from the ſpecies of trees which it produces; and one ſpecies generally 
predominating in each ſoil, has originated the deſcriptive names of oak 
land—birch, beach, and cheſnut lands—pine barren—maple, aſh, and 


cedar ſwamps, as each ſpecies happen to predominate. Intermingled 


with theſe predominating ſpecies of walnut, firs, elm, hemlock, magnolia, 
or mooſe wood, ſaſſafras, &c. &c. The beſt lands produce walnut and 
cheſnut ; the next, beach and oak ; the lands of the third quality produce 
fir and pitch pine; the next, whortleberry and barberry buſhes ; and 
the pooreſt produces nothing but poor marſhy imperfe& ſhrubs, which is 
the loweſt kind (if you will allow me to uſe a hard word) of /ufrutex 
vegetation. 

Among the flowering trees and ſhrubs in the foreſts, are the red flower- 
ing maple, the ſaſſafras, the locuſt, the tulip tree, the cheſnut, the wild 
cherry, prune, crab, ſloe, pear, honey-ſuckle, wild rofe, dogwood, 
elm, leather tree, laurel, hawthorn, &c. which in the ſpring of the year 
give the woods a moſt beautiful appearance, and fill them with a delicious 
fragrance. | 

Among the fruits which grow wild, are the ſeveral kinds of grapes, 
which are ſmall, ſour, and thick ſkinned. The vines on which they grow 
are very luxuriant, often overſpreading the higheſt trees in the foreſts. 
Theſe wild vines, without doubt, might be greatly meliorated by proper 
cultivation, and a wine be produced from the grapes equal, if not ſupe 
rior, to the celebrated wines of France. Beſides theſe, are the wild 
cherries, white and red mulberries, cranberries, walnuts, hazlenuts, chel 


nuts, Lutter nuts, beech nuts, wild plums and pears, whortleberries, bil- 
berries, gooſberries, ſtrawberries, &c. 


Productions. 
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Productions.] The ſoil in the interior country is calculated for the cul. 
ture of Indian corn, rye, oats, barley, flax, and hemp, for which the ſoil and 
climate are peculiarly proper. buck- Wheat, beans, peas, &c. In many of 
the inland parts wheat is raiſed in large quantities; but on the ſea- coaſt it 
has never been cultivated with ſucceſs, being ſubje& to blaſts. Various 
reaſons have been aſſigned for this. Some have ſuppoſed that the blaſt; 
were occahoned by the ſaline vapours of the ſca; others have attributed 
them to the vicivity of barberry buſhes; but perhaps the ſandineſs and 

verty of the ſoil may be as efficacious a cauſe as either of the others. 

The fruits which the country yields from culture, are, apples in the 
ereateſt plenty; of theſe cyder is made which conſtitutes the principal 
drink of the inhabitants; alſo, pears of various ſorts, quinces, peaches, 
from which is made peach brandy, plums, cherries, apricots, &c. The 
culinary plants are ſuch as have already been enumerated. 

New-England is a fine grazing country ; the vallies, between the hills, 
are generally interſected with brooks of water, the banks of which are lined 
with a tract of rich meadow or interval land. The high and rocky ground 
is, in many parts, covered with honey-ſuckle, and generally affords the 
fineſt of paſture. It will not be a matter of wonder, therefore, that New- 
England boaſts of raiſing ſome of the fineſt cattle in the world; nor will 
ſhe be envied, when the labour of raiſing them is taken into view. Two 
months of the hotteſt ſeaſon in the year, the farmers are employed in pro- 
curing food for the cattle; and the cold winter is ſpent in dealing it out 
to them. The pleaſure and profit of doing this? is however a ſatisfying 
compenſation to the honeſt and induſtrious farmer. 


Population, Military Sirength, Manners, Cuſtoms, and Diverſions. ] New 
England is the moſt populous part of the United States. It contains, at 
leaſt, eight hundred and twenty-three thouſand ſouls. One-fifth of theſe 
are fencible men. New-England then, ſhould any great and ſudden emer- 
gency require it, could furniſh an army of one hundred and fixty-four 
thouſand tix hundred men. The great body of theſe are land-holders and 
cultivators of the ſoil. The former attaches them to their country; the 
latter, by making them ftrong and healthy, enables them to defend it. 
The boys are early taught the uſe of arms, and make the beſt of ſoldiers. 
Few countries on earth, of equal extent and population, can furniſh a more 
formidable army than this part of the union. 

New-England may, with propriety, be called a nurſery of men, whence 
are annually tranſplanted, into other parts of the United States, thouſands 
of its natives. The State of Vermont, which is hut of yeſterday, and 
contains about one hundred thouſand ſouls, has received more inhabitants 
from Connecticut, than from any other ſtate ; and yet between the years 
1774 and 1782, nutwithftanding her numerous emigrations to Vermont, 
Suſquehannah, and other places, and the depopulation occaſioned by a ſe- 
ven years bloody war, it is found, from actual cenſus of the inhabitants in 
the years befo - mentioned, that they have increaſed from one hundred 
and ninety-ſeven thouſand eight hundred and fifty-ſix, their number in 
1774, to two hundred and nine thouſand one hundred and fifty, their num- 
ber in 1782. Vait numbers of the New-Englanders, fince the war, have 


emigrated into the northern parts of New-York, into Kentucky and the 
Weſtern 
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Weſtern Territory, and into Georgia ; and ſome are ſcattered into every 
ſtate, and every town of note in the union. 

The inhabitants of New-England are almoſt univerſally of Engliſh 
deſcent ; and it is owing to this circumſtance, and to the great and gene- 
ral attention that has been paid to education, that the Engliſh language 
has been preſerved among them ſo free of corruption, It is true, that 
from lazineſs, inattention, and want of acquaintance with mankind, many 
of the people in the country have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe ſome pe- 
culiar phraſes, and to pronounce certain words in a flat, drawling manner. 
Hence foreigners pretend they know a New-Englandman from his man- 
ner of ſpeaking, But the ſame may be ſaid with regard to a Pennſylva- 
nian, a Virginian, or a Carolinian; for all have ſome phraſes and modes 
of pronunciation peculiar to themſelves, which diſtinguiſh them from their 
neighbours. Men of eminence in the ſeveral learned profeſſions, and col- 
leges, ought to be conſidered as forming the ſtandard of pronunciation for 
their reſpective ſtates ; and not that claſs of people who have imbibed the 
habit of uſing a number of ſingular and ridiculous phraſes, and who pro- 
nounce badly, 

The New-Englanders are generally tall, ſtout, and well-built. They 
glory, and perhaps with juſtice, in poſſeſſing that ſpirit of freedom, which 
induced their anceſtors to leave their native country, and to brave the dan- 
gers of the ocean, and the hardſhips of ſettling a wilderneſs. Their educa- 
tion, laws and fituation, ſerve to inſpire them with high notions of liberty, 
Their jealouſy is awakened at the firſt motion toward an invaſion of their 
rights. They are indeed often jealous to exceſs ; a circumſtance which is 
a fruitful ſource of imaginary grievances, and of innumerable groundleſs 
ſuſpicions, and unjuſt complaints againſt government, But theſe ebulli- 
tions of jealouſy, though cenſurable, and productive of ſome political evils, 
ſhew that the eſſence of true liberty exiſts in New-England ; for jealouſy 
is the guardian of liberty, and a characteriſtic of free republicans. A law, 
reſpecting the deſcent of eſtates which are generally held in fee ſimple, 
which for ſubſtance is the ſame in all the New-England ſtates, is the chief 
foundation and protection of this liberty. By this law, the poſſeſſions of 
the father are to be equally divided among all the children, excepting the 
eldeſt ſon, who has a double portion. In this way is preſerved that happy 
mediocrity among the people, which, by inducing economy and indutry, 
removes from them temptations to luxury, and forms them to habits of 
ſobricty and temperance At the fame time, their induſtry and frugality 
exempt them from want, and from the neceſſity of ſubmitting to any en- 
croachment on their liberties. 

In New-England learning is more generally diffuſed among all ranks 
of people than in any other part of the globe; ariſing from the excellent 
eſtabliihment of ſchools in every townſhip. | 

Another very yaluable ſource of information to the people is the news- 
papers, of which not leſs than thirty thouſand are printed every week in 
New-England, and circulated in almoſt every town and village in the 
Country, 

A perſon of mature age, who cannot both read and write, is rarely to be 
found. By means of this general eſtabliſhment of ſchools, the extenſive 
cuculation of news- papers, and the conſequent ſpread of learning, every 
townſhip 
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' townſhip throughout the country is furniſhed with men capable of con- 
duQing the affairs of their town with judgment and qifcretion, Theſe 
men are the channels of political information to the lower claſs of people ; 
if fuch a claſs way be faid to exiſt in New-Englang, where every man 
thinks himſelf at leaſt as good as his neighbour, and believes that all man- 
kind are, or ought to be, equal. The people from their childhood form 
habits of canvaſſing public affairs, and commence politicians. This na- 


turally leads them to be yery inquifitive, It is with knowlege as with 


riches, the more a man has, the more he wiſhes to cbtain ; his deſire has 
no bound. This deſire after knowledge, in a greater or leſs degree, pre- 
vails throughout all clafſes of people in New-England: and from their 
various modes of expreſſing it, ſome of which are blunt and familiar, bor- 
dering on impertinence, ſtrangers have been induced to mention imperti- 
nent inguiſitiveneſs as a diltinguiſhing characteriſtic of New-England peo- 

le. But this is true only with regard to that claſs of people who have 


confined themſelves to domeſtic lite, and have not had opportunity of 


mingling with the world; and ſuch people are not peculiar to New-Eng- 
land they compoſe a great part of the citizens of every ſtate. This claſs, 
it is true, is large in New-England, where agriculture is the principal em- 
ployment. But will not a candid and ingenuous mind aſcribe this inquiſi- 
tiveneſs in theſe honeſt and well-meaning people to a J. udablèe rather than 
to a cenſurable diſpoſition ? 

A very conſiderable part of the people have either foo little or too much 
learning to make peaceable ſubjects. They know enough, however, to 
think they know a great deal, when in fact they know but little. A little 
learning is a dangerous thing.“ Each man has his independent ſyſtem of 
politics; and each aſſumes a dictatorial office, Hence originates that 
reſtleſs, litigious, complaining ſpirit, which forms a dark ſhade in the cha- 
racter of N.w-Englandmen | 

This litigious temper is the genuine fruit of republicaniſm—but it de- 
notes a corruption of virtue, which is one of its eſſential principles. 
Where a people have a great ſhaie of freedom, an equal thare of virtue 
is neceſſary to the peaceable enjoyment of it. Freedom, without virtue 
or honour, is licentiouſneſs. 

Before the late war, which introduced into New England a flood of cor- 
ruptions, with many improvements, the ſabbath was obſerved with great 
ſtrictneſs; no unneceſſary travelling, no ſecular buſineſs, no viſiting, no 
diverſions were permitted on that ſacred day. They conſidered it as con- 
ſecrated to divine worſhip, and were generally punctual and ſerious in their 
attendance upon it. Their laws were ſtrict in guarding the ſabbath againſt 
every innovation. The ſuppoſed ſeverity with which theſe laws were 
compoſed and executed, together with ſome other traits in their religious 
character, have acquired, for the New-Englanders, the name of a ſuperſti- 
tious, bigotted people. But ſuperſtition and bigotry are ſo indefinite in 
their ſignifications, and ſo variouſly applied by perſons of different princi- 
ples and educations, that it is not eaſy to determine whether they ever de- 
ſerved that character. Leaving every perſon to enjoy his own opinion in 
regard to this matter, we will only obſerve, that, ſince the war, a catholic, 
tolerant ſpirit, occaſioned by a more enlarged intercourſe with mankind, 
Las greatly increaſed, and is becoming univerſal ; and if they do not break 
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the proper bound, and liberalize away all true religion, of which there is 
much danger, they will counteradt that ſtrong propenſity in human nature, 
which leads men to vibrate from one extreme to its oppoſite, 

There is one diſtinguiſhing charaQeriltic in the religious character of 
this people, which we muſt not omit to mention ; and that is, the cuſtom 
of annually celebrating Faſts and Thankſgivings. In the ſpring, the ſe- 
veral governors iſſue their proclamations, appointing a day to be religioully 
obſerved in faſting, humiliation, and prayer, throughout their reſpective 
ſtates, in which the predominating vices, that particularly call for humilia- 
tion, are enumerated, In autumn, after harveſt, that gladſome æra in the 
huſbandman's life, the goyernors again iſſue their proclamations, appoint- 
ing a day of public thankſgiving, enumerating the public bleſſings received 
in the courſe of the foregoing year. ; 

This pious cuſtom originated with their venerable anceſtors, the firſt 
ſettlers in New-England ; and has been handed down as facred, through 
the ſucceſſive generations of their poſterity. A cuſtom ſo rational, and ſo 
happily calculated to cheriſh in the minds of the people a ſenſe of their 
dependence on the GxEaT BENEFACTOR of the world for all their 
bleſſings, it is hoped will ever be ſacredly preſeryed. 

There is a claſs of people in New England of the baſer fort, who, 
averſe to honeſt induſtry, have recourſe to knayery for ſubſiſtence. Skilled 
in all the arts of diſhoneſty, with the aſſumed face and frankneſs of in- 
tegrity, they go about, like wolves in ſheeps' clothing, with a deſign to 
deſraud. Theſe people, enterprizing from neceſſity, have not confined 
their knaviſh tricks to New-England. Other ſtates have ſelt the effects of 
their villany. Hence they have characteriſed the New-Englanders as a 
knaviſh, artful, and diſhoneſt people. But that conduct which diſtin- 
= only a ſmall claſs of people in any nation or ſtate, ought not to 
Ve Indiſcriminately aſcribed to all, or be ſuffered to ſtamp their national 
character. In New-England there is as great a proportion of honeſt and 
induſtrious citizens as in any of the United States. 

The people of New-England generally obtajn their eſtates by hard and 
preſevering labour : They of conſequence know their value, and ſpend 
with frugality. Yet in no country do the indigent and unfortunate fare 
better. Their laws oblige every town to provide a competent maintenance 
for their poor, and the neceſſitous ſtranger is protected, and relieved 
from their humane inſtitutions. It may in truth be ſaid, that in no 
part of the world are the people happier, better furniſhed with the neceſ- 
faries and conveniencies of life, or more independent than the farmers 
in New-England. As the great body of the people are hardy, independ- 
eat freeholders, their manners are, as they ought to be, congenial to their 
employment, plain, ſimple, and unpoliſned. Strangers are received and 
entertained among them with a great deal of artleſs ſincerity, friendly, 
and unformal hoſpitality. Their children, thoſe imitative creatures, to 
whoſe education particular attentien is paid, early imbibe the manners and 
habits of thoſe around them ; and the ſtranger, with pleaſure, notices the 
honeft and decent reſpect that is paid him by the children as he paſſes 
through the country. | 

As the people, by repreſentation, make their own laws and appoint their 
own officers, they cannot be oppreſſed ; and living under governments, 
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which have few lucrative places, they have few motives to bribery, cor- 
rupt canvaſſings, or intrigue. Real abilities and a moral character unble- 
miſhed, are the qualifications requiſite in the view of moſt people for officers 
of public truſt, The expreſſion of a wiſh to be promoted, is the direct 
way to be diſappointed. 

The inhabitants of New-England are generally fond of the arts, and 
have cultivated them with great ſucceſs. Their colleges haye flouriſhed 
beyond any others in the United States. The illuſtrious characters the 
have produced, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in politics, law, divi- 
nity, the mathematics and philoſophy, natural and civil hiſtory, and in the 
fine arts, particularly in poetry, evince the truth of theſe obſervations. 

Many of the women in New-England are handſgme. They generally 
have fair, freſh and healthful countenances, mingled with much female 
ſoftneſs and delicacy. Thoſe who have had the advantages of a good 
education (and they are conſiderably numerous) are genteel, eaſy, and 
agreeable in their manners, and are ſprightly and ſenſible in converſation. 
They are early taught to manage domeſtic concerns with neatneſs and 
economy. Ladies of the firſt rank and fortune make it a part of their 
daily buſineſs to ſuperintend the affairs of the family. Employment at 
the needle, in cookery, and at the ſpinning-wheel, with them is honour- 
able. Idleneſs, even in thofe of independent fortunes, is univerſally diſ- 
reputable. The women in the country manufacture, the greateſt part of 
the clothing of their families. Their linen and woollen cloths are ſtrong 
and decent Their butter and cheeſe is not inferior to any in the 
world. | 

Dancing is the principal and fayourite amuſement in New-England ; 
and of this the young people of both ſexes are extremely fond. Gamin 
is practiſed by none but thoſe who cannot, or rather will not find a repu- 
table employment. The gameſter, the horſe-jockey, and the knave, are 
equally deſpiſed, and their company is avoided by all who would ſuſtain 
fair and irreproachable characters. The odious and inhuman practices of 
duelling, gouging, cock-fighting and horſe- racing, are ſcarcely known 
here. 

The athletic and healthy diverſions of cricket, foot-ball, quoits, wreſt- 
ling, jumping, hopping, foot-races and prifon-baſs, are univerſally prac- 
tiſed in the country, and ſome of them in the moſt populous places, and 
by people of almoſt all ranks. Squirrel-hunting is a noted diverſion in 
country places, where this kind of game is plenty. Some divert them- 
ſelves with fox-hunting, and others with the more profitable ſports of 
fiſhing and duck-hunting : and in the frontier ſettlements, where deer and 
fur game abound, the inhabitants make a lucrative ſport of hunting 
them. 

In the winter ſeaſon, while the ground is covered with ſnow, which is 
commonly two or three months, ſleighing is the general diverſion, A great 
part of the families throughout the country are furniſhed with horſes and 
fleighs. The young people collect in parties, and with a great deal of ſo- 
Ciability, reſort to a place of rendezvous, where they regale themſelves for 
a few hours with dancing and a ſocial ſupper, and then retire. Theſe 
diverſions, as well as all others, are many times carried to exceſs. To 
theſe exceſſes, and a ſudden expoſure io extreme cold after the exerciſe of 

| dancing, 


* 
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dancing, phyſicians have aſcribed the con ſumptions, which are ſo frequent 
among the young people in New-England. | 


a? 
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* 
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2 Trade.) New-England has no one ſtaple commodity. The ocean and 
- the foreſts afford the two principal articles cf export. Cod-fith, mackarel, 
1 4 ſhad, ſalmon, and other iſh—whale oil and whale- bone - maſts, boards, 
. ſcantling, ſtaves, hoops, and ſhingles, have been, and are ſtill exported in 
large quantities. The annual amount of cod and other fiſh, for foreign 
exportation, including the profits ariſing from the whale-fiſhery, is eſti- 
mated at upwards of half a million. 
| Beſides the articles enumerated, they export from the various parts of 
New-England, ſhips built for ſile, horſes, mules, live ſtock—pickled beef 
and pork, pot-aſh, pearl-aſh, flax-ſeed, butter and cheeſe—New-England 
diſtilled rum, and other articles which will be mentioned 1n their proper 
places, The balance of trade, as far as imperfe& calculations will enable 
us to judge, has generally been againſt New-England ; not from any un- 
avoidable neceſſity, but from her extravagant importations. From a view 
of the annual imports into New-England, it appears that the greateſt part 
of them conſiſts of the luxuries, or at bet the diſpenſable conveniencies of 
life; the country affords the neceſſaries in great abundance. 

The paſſions, for the gratification of which theſe articles of luxury are 
conſumed, have raged ſince the peace of 1783, and have brought a heavy 
debt upon the conſumers. Neceſſity, that irreſiſtible governeſs of mankind, 
has of late in a happy degree checked the influence of theſe paſſions, and 
the people begin to confine themſelves more to the neceſſaries of life. It 
is withed that the principles of induſtry and frugality may gain ſuch ſtrength 
as to make thoſe wants, which at firſt may be painful, become ſo familiar 
as to be no longer felt. 
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Hiſtory ] New-England owes its firſt ſettlement to religious perſecution. 
Soon after the commencement of the reformation * in England, which was 
not until the year 15 34, the Proteſtants were divided into two parties, one 
the followers of Luther, and the other of Calvin. The former had choſen 
gradually, and aimoſt imperceptibly, to recede from the church of Rome; 
while the latter, more zealous, and convinced of the importance of a mw 
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* The reformation was begun hy Martin Luther, a native of Saxony, born 
in the year 148 3. He was educated in the Roman Catholic religion, and was 
an Auguſtin friar, when, in 1517, having written ninety. five Theſes againſi 
; . the Pope's indulgencies, he exhibited them to public view on the chur ch door at 
Wirtenburgh, in Saxony, and thus began the reformation in Germany, | In 

1528, the reformed religion was introduced into Switzerland by Zuinglius, 
Oecolampadius, and others. 7 ; 2 

The year following, the Diet of the German Empire aſſembled at Spire, 
and iſſued a decree againſt the reformation, Againſt this decree, the Elector 
of Saxony, George, Marquis of Brandenburgh, Erneſt and Francis, Duke 
of Lunenburg, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and the Count of Anhalt, who were | 
Joined by ſeveral of the cities, publicly read their PROTEST, and in this way | 
acquired for themſelves and their ſucceſſors doywn to the preſent time, the name | 
of PROTESTANTS, - 
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rough reformation, and at the ſame time poſſeſſing much firmneſs and high 


' notions of religious liberty, were for effecting a thorough change at once, 


Their conſequent endeavours to expunge from the church all the inven- 
tions which had been brought into it ſince the days of the Apoſtles, and 
to introduce the © Scripture purity,” derived for them the name of Po x1- 
ANS. From theſe the inhabitants of New- England deſcended. 

During the ſucceſſive reigns of Henry VIII. Mary, Elizabeth, and James 


the Firſt, the Proteſtants, and eſpecially the Puritans, were the objects of 


bloody perſecution; and thouſands of them were either inhumanly burnt, 
or left more cruelly to periſh in pfiſons and dungeons, 

In 1602, a number of religious people in the north of England, finding 
their miniſters urged with /u#ſcription, or ſilenced, and themſelves greatly 
oppreſſed with the commiſfary courts and otherwiſe, entered into a ſolemn 
covenant with each other to walk with God and one another, in the en- 
joyment of the ordinances of God according to the primitive pattern, 
whatever it might coſt them. 

Among the miniſters who entered into this aſſociation, was Mr. Ro- 


binſon, a man of eminent piety and learning, and the Father of New- 


England. | 

In 1608, Mr. Robinſon's church removed to Amſterdam, in Holland; 
and the next year to Leyden, where they lived in great friendſhip and 
harmony among themſelves and their neighbours, until they removed to 
New-England. a 

As extly as 1617, Mr. Robinſon and his church meditated a removal to 
America. Their motives for this were. to preferve the morals of their 
youth—to prevent them, through want of employment, from leaving their 
parents, and engaging in bufineſs unfriendly to religion—to avoid the 
in conveniences of incorporating with the Dutch, and to lay a foundation 
for propagating, the goſpel in remote parts of the world: Such were the 
true reaſons of their removal. 

Theſe reaſons having been propoſed and maturely conſidered by the 
church, after ſeeking divine direction by humiliation and prayer, they 
agreed to remove to America, and ſettle in a diſtinct body, under the gene- 
ral government of Virginia; they alſo agreed that their paſtor, Mr. Robin- 
ſon, ſhould remain with the greateſt part of the church, whether they choſe 
fo tarry at Leyden, or to come over to America. | 

In confequence of this agreement, they ſent Meſſrs. R. Cuſhman and 


J Carver, to treat with the Virginia Company upon the ſubject of ſettling 


CaLvin, another celebrated reformer, was born at Noyon, in France, 
in the year 1509. He improved upon Luther s plan expunged many of the 
Romi/h ceremonies which he had indulged —entertained different ideas concern- 
ing ſome of the great doctrines of Chr:/tianity, and ſet the Proteſtant at a grea- 
ter remove fr im the Roman Catho/ic religion. The followers of Luther have 
been diftin-uiſbed by the name of L,UTHERANS ; and the followers of Cal- 
vin by the name of CALVINISTS, 

Such was the rapid growth of the Proteſtant intereſt, that in 1563, only 46 


gears after the commencement of the reformation by Luther, there were in 


2150 aſJemblies of Prote/tants, 2 
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within the limits of their patent, and to enquire whether, in caſe of their 
removal, the king would grant them liberty of conſcience. 
The agents were ſucceſsful in their application. The company aſſured 
them that they would do every thing in their power to forward ſo good 
a deſign, and were willing to grant them a patent with ample privileges. 
But ſuch was the bigotry of the times, that the king, though ſolicited by 
ſome of the firſt men in the kingdom, could not be prevailed upon to 
grant them liberty in religion. He did, however, at laſt agree to connive 
at them, and 'to permit them to live unmoleſted, provided they behaved 
peaceably ; but to toletate them by his public authority under his ſeal, 

was inadmiſſible, e 
This was indeed diſcouraging to the pious people at Leyden; vet with 
an humble confidence in divine providence, they determined to putſue their 

original deſign. | | 3 
Accordingly they ſent their agents to England, where, in September; 
1619, after a long attendance, they obtained of the Virginia company 
a patent of the northern parts of Virginia . This patent, with propoſals 
from Mr. Weſton, and ſeveral other reſpectable merchants and friends, 
reſpecting their migration, were tranſmitted to the people at Leyden, for 
their conſideration. Theſe were accompanied with a requeſt that they 
would immediately commence their preparations for the voyage. On 
receiving this intelligence, the people, agreeably to their pious cuſtom 
previous to their engaging in any important affair, appointed a day of 
ſolemn prayer, on which occaſion, Mr. Robinſon, in a fermon from 1 Sam. 
xxili. 3, 4. endeavoured to diſpel their fears, and encourage their reſoluti- 
ons. As it was not convenient for them all to go at firit, not even for 
all who were willing, they improved this religious opportunity to deter- 
mine who ſhould firſt embark. After canvaſſing the matter, it was 
found convenient for the greater number to remain, for the preſent, at 
Leyden ; and of courſe Mr. Robinſon, according to agreement, was to 
tarry with them. The other part, with Mr. Brewſter for their elde) and 
teacher, agreed to be the firſt adventurers. The neceſſary preparations 
were now to be made. A ſmall ſhip of fixty tons was purchaſed, and 
fitted out in Holland; and another of about one hundred and eighty tons, 
hired in Lendon. The former was called the Speedavell, and the latter the 
May flower. All other matters being prepared, a large coneourſe of 
friends from Leyden and Amſterdam, accompanied the adventurers to 
the ſhip, which lay at Delf Haven; and the night preceding their embark- 
ation was ſpent in tearful prayers, and in the moſt tender and friendly in- 
tercourſe. The next day fair wind invited their departure. The parting 
ſcene is more eaſily felt than deſcribed. Their mutual good wiſhes— 
their affectionate and cordial embraces, and other endearing expreſſions of 
chriſtian love and friendſhip, drew tears even from the eyes of the ſtrangers 
who beheld the ſcene. When the time arrived that they muſt part, they 
all, with their beloved paſtor, fell on their knees, and with eyes, and hands, 
and hearts lifted to Heaven, fervently commended their —— 
rethren 


* This patent was taken out in the name of John Wincob, aubo frovidenti- 
ally never came to America, and ſo all their trouble and exfence in obtaining it 
were loft, as they never made any uſe of it. 
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brethren to the Lord and his bleſſing. Thus, after mutual embraces AC 
companied with many tears, they bid a long, and many of them, a [aft 
farewel. 


This was on the 22d of July, 1620 The ſame day they failed before | ; | the | 


a fair wind for Southampton, where they found the other ſhip from Lon- 7 : unCcc 
don, with the reſt of the adventurers. EY hoſti 

After they had made the neceſſary preparations for embarkation, the l they 
divided themſelves into two companies, one for each ſhip, and with the ed 
approbation of the captains, each company choſe a governor, and two or L the 
three aſſiſtants to preſerve order among the people, and to diſtribute the = Th 
proviſions. On the 5th of Auguſt they ſailed, but the ſmalleſt ſhip proved . | 
ſo leaky, that they were obliged to return and refit. On the 21ſt of | the 
Auguſt they failed again, and proceeded about one hundred leagues from but 
land, when they found their little ſhip totally unfit for the voyage, and pe! 


returned. ' Th 
It was not until the 6th of September that they put to ſea again, leav- 


Wa 
ing their little ſhip, and part of their company behind. On the gth of 8 
November, after a dangerous voyage, they arrived at Cape Cod, and Wa 
the next day anchored in the harbour which is formed by the hook of the to 


cape. This was not the place of their deſtination, neither was it within | 
the limits of their patent, a Gr 


It was their intention to have ſettled at the mouth of Hudfon's river; 10 
but the Dutch, intending to plant a colony there pf their own, privately at 
hired the maſter of the ſhip to contrive delays in England, and then 10 


conduct them to theſe northern coaſts, and there, under pretence of ſhoals 

and winter, to diſcourage them from venturing to the place of deſtination. tr 

This is confidently aſſerted by the hiſtorians of that time. Although the | 

harbour in which they had anchored was gocd, the country around was 

fandy and barren. Theſe were diſcouraging circumſtances; but the 

ſcaſon being far advanced, they prudently determined to make the beſt 
| ot their preſent ſituation. 

i As they were not within the limits of their patent, and conſequently 
not under the juriſdiction of the Virginia company, they concluded it ne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh a ſeparate government for themſelves. Accordingly, 
before they landed, having on their knees devoutly given thanks to God 
for the:r fate arrival, they tormed themſelves into a body politic, by a 
SOLEMN CONTRACT þ, to which they all ſubſcribed, thereby making 
it the baſis of their government. They choſe Mr. John Carver, a gentle- 


man of piety and approved abilities, to be their governor for the firſt 
year. This was on the ith of November. 9 
ew 


+ The following is an authentic copy of this contrat—*© In the Name of God 
Amen: We whoſe Names are under-written, the Loyal Subjects of our dread 
| Sovereign Lord King James, by the grace of GOD, of Great-Britain, 
| France, ard Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, Ec. 
| Flas ing undertaken for the Glory of God, and advancement of the Chri/- 
| tian Faith, and Honour of our King and Country, a Voyage to Plart-the fuſt 
| Colony in the Northern Parts of Virginia; Do by theſe Preſents ſolemnly and 
| mutually in the Preſence of God, and one of another, Covenant and Combine 
| ourſelves 
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Their next object was to fix on a convenient place for ſettlement, In 
doing this they were obliged to encounter numerous difficulties, and to 
5 ſuffer incredible hardſhiips. Many of them were ſick in conſequence of 
the fatigues of a long yoyage— their proviſions were bad-—the ſeaſon was 
uncommonly cold—the Indians, though afterwards friendly, were now 
hoſtile —and they were unacquainted with the coaſt. Theſe difficulties 
3 5 they ſurmounted ; and on the 3ſt of December they were all ſafely land- 
ed at a place, Which, in grateful commemoration of Plymonth in England, 
the town Which they laſt left in their native land, they caledPLYMoUuTH, 
This is the firſt Engliſh town that was ſettled in Ne- England. 
In ſome of their excurſions in ſearch of a ſuitable place for ſettlement, 
they ſound buried feveral baſkets of T:dian corn, to the amount of ten 
buthels, which fortunately ſerved them for planting the next ſpring, and 
perhaps was the means of p:eferving them from periſhing with hunger. 
They made diligent enquiry for the owners, whom they found, and aſter- 
wards paid the full value of the corn. | | 
Before the end of November, Suſanna, the wife of William White, 
was delivered of a fon, whom they called PEREGRINE, Heis fuppofed 
to have been the firſt child of European extract, born in New England. 
The whole company that landed confiſted of but 101 fouls. Theit 
ſituation was diſtreſſing, and their proſpect truly diſmal and diſcouraging. 
Their neareſt neighbours, except the natives, were a French fettlement 
at Port Royal, and one of the Engliſh at Virginia. The neareft of theſe 
was 500 miles from them, and utterly incapable of affording them relief 
in a time of famine and danger. Wherever they turned their eyes, diſ- 
treſs was before them. Perfecated for their religion in their native land 
—grieved for the profanation of the holy fabbath, and other licentiouſ- 
neſs in Holland—ſatigued by their long and boifterous voyage diſap- 
pointed, through the treachery of their commander, of their expetted 
country—forced on a dangerous and unknown fhore, in the advance of 
a cold winter ſurrounded with hoſtile barbarians, without any hope of 
human fuccour—denied the aid or favour of the court of England —with— 
cut a patent==without a public promiſe of the peaceable enjoyment of 
their religious liberties—worn out with toit and ſufferings, withont con- 
venient ſhejter from the rigours of the weather. Such were the proſpects. 
and ſuch the fituation of theſe pious, ſolitary chriſtians. To add to their 
diſtreſſes, a general and very mortal fickneſs prevailed among them, which 
ſwept off forty-ſix of their number before the opening of the next ſprings 
0 
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ourſelves together unto a Civil B ody Politic, for our better Ordering and Prefere- 
tion, and Furtherance of the Ends aforeſaid ; and by Virtue hereof to enadt, cen. 
fiitute, and frame ſuch juſt and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Conſticntion; ana 
Offices from Time to Time, as ſhall be thought mol! meet and convement lor 1h 
General Good of the Coony ; unto ewhich doe Promiſe all due Submiſfon ar 
Obedience : In witneſs whereof ate have hereunder ſubſes ibed our Nemes at 
Cape Cod, the 11th of November, in the Tear of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord King James of England, France, ard lreland the Eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the Fifty-fourth, Anno Domini, 1620.“ 

This inſtrument was ſigned by 41 heads of families, with the number in 
their reſpective ſemilies annexed, making in the æubole 101 /ouls, 
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To ſupport them under theſe trials, they had need of all the aids and com. 
forts which chriſtianity affords; and theſe were ſufficient. The free ad 
vnmoleſted enjayment of their religion, reconciled them to their humble 
and lonely fituation— they bore their hardſhips with unexampled a 
and per ſevered in their pilgrimage of almoſt unparalleled trials with 
ſuch reſignation and calmneſs, as gave proof of great piety and e 
querable virtue. 

On the 3d of November, 1620, king James ſigned a patent incorpo- 
rating the duke of Lenox, the marquiſſes of Buckingham and Hamilton. 
the earls of Arundel ard Warwick, Sir Francis Gorges, with thirty-four 
others, and their ſuccefiors, ſtyling them, The council eſtabliſhed at 
Plymouth in the county of Devon, for the planting, ruling, ordering, and 
governing of New-England in America,” To this council he cranted all 
taat part of America which hes between the goth and 48th degrees of 
north latitude. "This patent is the great civil bafts of all the grants and 
patents by which New-England was afterwards divided. 

The Plymouth council retained the power veſted in them by the crown 
until the year 1635, when they reſigned their charter. Previous to this, 
hewever, the council had made ſeveral grants of lands to adventurers, who 
propoſed to ſettle in New-England.—They granted New- Hampſhire to 
Capt. John Maſon, in 162+—the Province of Main, to Sir R. Gorges, in 
1622, and M:fſachuſetts-Bay to Sir Henry Roſwell and five others, in 1627. 

As early as March, 1621, Maſaſſoit“, one of the moſt powerful Sagamores 
of the neighbouring Indians, with ſixty attendants, made a viſt to the 
Plymouth ſettlers, and entered into a formal and very friendly treaty with 
them, wherein they agreed to avoid injuries on both fides—to puniſh of- 
ferders—to reſtore ſtolen goods—to aſſiſt each other in all juſtifiable wars 
to promote peace among their neighbours, &c. Mafaſfoit and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, for fifty years, inviolably obſerved this treaty. The Engliſh are 
much indebted to him for his friendſhip, and his memory will ever be re- 
ſpected in New- England. | 

The Narraganſetts, diſſiking the conduct of Maſaffoit, declared war 
againſt him, which occaſioned much confuſion and fighting among the 
Indians. The Plymouth colony interpoſed in favour of Maſaſſoit, their 
good ally, and terminated the diſpute, to the terror of their enemies. Even 
CANON Icus himfelf, the terrific Sachem of the Narraganſeits, fued for 

eace. | 
F The prudent, friendly, and upright conduct of the Plymouth colony to- 
ward their neighbours, the Indians, ſecured their friendſhip and alliance. 
On the 13th of September, 1621, no leſs than nine Sachems declared alle- 
giance to king James; and Maſaſſoit, with many of his Sub- Sacheins, who 
ved around the bays of Patuxent and Maſſachuſetts, ſubſcribed a writing 
acknowledging the king of England their maſter, Theſe tranſactions are 
ſo many proots of the peaceful and benevolent diſpoſition of the Plymouth 
ſettlers ; for had they been otherwiſe diſpoſed they never could have intro- 
duced and maintained a friendly intercourſe with the natives. 5 

n 


* The ſeat of Maſaſſoit was at Palanolit, on Namaſket river, which 
emflies into Narraganſett Bay. | 
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On the 10th of Sept. this year, the king granted to Sir William Alex= 
ander a patent of all the tract of country bounded by a line drawn from 
Cape Sables to the Bay of St, Mary; thence to the river St. Croix, thenee 
north to Canada river—down the river to Gachepe ; thence ſouth-eaſt tg 
Cape-Breton Ifland and Cape- Breton; thence round to Cape-Sables ; witli 
all ſeas and iſlinds within fx leagues of the weſtern and eatlern parts; and 
within forty leagues ſouthwaid of Cape-Breton and Cape-Sables z to be 
called Nowa-Scotia. 

The firſt . ſuel in New-England, was fought with ſword and dagger be- 
tween two ſervants. Neither of them were killed, but both were wounded: 
For this diſgracetul offence, they were formally tried before the whole com- 
pany, and lentenced to have their © heads and feet tied together, and ſo to 
be twenty-four hours without meat or drink.” Such, however, was the 
painfulneſs of their ſituation, and theit pitcous intteaties to be releaſed, 
that, upon promiſe of better behaviour in fvtbre, they were ſoon teleated 
by the governor. Such was the origin, and ſuch, I may almoſt venture to 
add, was the termination of the odious practice of duelling in New-Etig- 
land, for there have been very few duels tought there ſince. The itue me- 
thod of preventing crimes is to render them diſgraceful. Upon this prin- 
ciple, can there be invented a puniſhment better calculated to exterminate 
this criminal practice, than the one already mentioned? 

In 1622, Mr, Weſton ſent over a colony; which attempted a ſettlement 
at Weymouth. But they being a ſet of rude, profane fellows, regardleſs 
of juſtice, provoked the Indians by ſtealing their cofn, and othet abuſes, 
to become their enemies, and occaſioned much trouble both to thertſelves 
and the Plymouth ſettlers. At length the Indians entered into a conſpiracy 
to deſttoy the ſettlement, and would have effected it, had it not been for 
the interpoſition of their Plymouth friends. Such, however, was the fe- 
duced ſtate of the colony, and their danger from the natives, that they 
thought it prudent to break up the ſettlement ; Which they did in Maren 
1623, and afterwards returned to England. _ | | | 

This year (1622) died &quante the friend of the Engliſh, who merits ts 
have his name perpetuated in hiſtory. Squanto was one of the twenty In- 
dians whom Hunt perfidioufly carried to Spain ; whence he came to 
London, ard afterwards to his native countty with the Plymouth colony: 


| Forgetting the perfidy of thoſe who made him a captive, he became à warut 


friend to the Engliſh, and continued ſo to the day of his death. A few 
days before he died, he deſired the governor to pray that he might go to 
the Engliſhman's God in heaven. He gave the few afticles he poſſeſſed 
io ſeveral of his Engliſh friends as remembrances of his love. | 

We have already mentioned that Mr. Carvet was elected govefnot of 
the colony immediately after their arrival. He died the $th of April fal- 


towing. His loſs was moft ſenſtbly ſelt, and ſincetely lamented: He was 


4 man of great piety, and indefatigable in his endeavours to advance the 
intereſt and happineſs of the colony. Mr. William Bradford Was ſoon at - 
ter Choſen to ſucceed him in office. This gentleman, by renewed elections, 
was continued in office until he died in 1657, except in 1633, 1636 and 
1644, when Edward Winſlow was choſen, and 1534, when 'Fhomas Princes 
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was elected, who alſo ſucceeded Governor Bradford, and was annually 
elected, until his death in 167 3, when Joſias Winſlow ſucceeded and con- 
tinued until he died in 1680, and was ſucceeded by Thomas Hinkle 
who held rhe place, except in the interruption by Sir Edmund Andie: 
until the junction with the Maſſachuſetts in 1692. 4 

In March 1624 Mr. Winflow, agent for the colony, arrived in the ſhi 
Charity, and, together with a good ſupply of clothing, brought a bull and 
three heifers, which were the fuſt cattle of the kind in this part of America. 
From theſe, and others that were afterwards brought over from England, 
ſprang the preſent multitudes of cattle in the northern ſtates. None of 
the domeſtic animals were found in America by the firſt European ſettlers. 

This year Lyford and Oldham, two treacherous intriguing characters, 
influenced the factious part of the adventurers, to join them in oppoſing 
the church and government of the colony. Their artful deſigns got vent, 
and occaſioned much diſturbance. Oldham was detected 2nd baniſhed. 
Lyford, who afterwards proved to be a villain, was, upon apparent repent- 
ance, pardoned and received. 

At the cloſe of this vear, (1624) the plantation at New- Plymouth, con- 
ſited of 180 perſons, who lived in thirty-two dwelling houſes. Their 
ſtock was a few cattle and goats, and a plenty of ſwine and poultry. 
Their town was impaled about half a mile in compaſs. On a high mount 
in the town, they had ereQed a ſort of wood, lime and ſtone, and a hand- 
ſome watch-tower. This year they were able to freight a ſhip of 180 
tons. Such was the healthfulneſs of the place, or of the ſeaſons, that, 
notwithſtanding their frequent deſtitution of the neceſſaries of life, not 
one of the firſt planters died tor three years. 

However rigid the New-Plymouth coloniſts may have been at their firſt 
ſeparation from the church of England, yet they never diſcovered that 
perſecuting ſpirit which we have ſeen in Maſſaciu'i-'its. When Mrs. 
Hutchinſon and her adherents were baniſhed from that colony, they ap- 
plied to the colony of Plymouth, for leave to ſettle upon Aquidnick or 
Rhode-INand, which was then acknowledged to be within Plymouth 
patent, and it was readily grantcd, although their tenets were no more 
approved by Plymouth than by the Maſſachuſetts. Some of the Quakers 
allo fled to Plymouth bounds, and probably ſaved their lives; for although 
they made laws ſevere enough againſt erroneous opihions, yet in no caſe 
capital; and the Baptiſts were ſtill more fuvourably received, the town of 
BWAanzey being principally ſettled by Hhaptift refugees from the Maſſachu- 
ſetts colony, and when one of their miniſters ſettled in the church of 
Pixmouth, they were content that he ſhould baptize by immerſion or dip- 
ping any who deſired it, provided he took no exception to the other mi- 
niſter's ſprinkling ſuch for whom immerſion was not judged neceſſary. 

About this time ſeveral ineffectual attempts were made to ſettle Wey- 
mouth, Dorcheſter, Cape Ann and Nantaſket. ; 

The year 1625 is diſtinguiſhed by the death of the Rev. Mr. Robinſon. 
He died at Leyden in March, in the zoth year of his age. He was truly 
a great and good man, and lived in great love and harmony with his peo- 
ple. He was held in high eſtimation by all his acquaintance, for his 
learning, piety, moderation and excellent accompliſhments. His death 
was lamented as a public loſs, and felt by none more than by his gags 
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and far diſtant people at Plymouth. His ſon Iſaac came over to Ply- 


mouth, where he lived to the age of 9o years. His deſcendants ſtill live 
in Barnſtable county in Maſſachuſetts. | 


After the death of Mi Robinſon, the remaining part of his congrega- 
tion were e=tremely deſirous of coming over to their friends at Plymouth, 
and meaſures were taken tor the purpoſe ; yet it was not until ſeveral 
cars after, that they efic&ted heir deſign. | 

In Augult, 1629, thirty he ot the Leyden congregation, with their 
families, and many more pious people tom England, arrived in a hip 
from London, to ine great joy of their friends at Plymouth. The next 
ſpring, another company of Leydeners came over. Whether theſe were 
the whole that remained, or whether others came over after them, is not 
certain. | 

From this time New-Eu gland began to flouriſh. - Sir Henry Roſwell 
and others, had received a patent of Maſſachuſetts from the Council of 
New-England. Settlements were ſucceſsſully enterprized at Salem, 
Charleſton, Boſton, Dorcheſter and other places, ſo that in forty 
years from this time (1629) 120 towns were ſettled, and forty churches 
were gathered 

The Laudian perſecution was conducted with unrelenting ſeverity ; 
and while it cauſed the deſttuctian of thouſands in England, proved to 
be a principle of life and vigour to the infant ſettlements in America, 
Several men of eminence in England, who were the friends and protec- 
tors of the Puritans, entertained a deſign of ſettling in New-Englard, it 
they ſhould fail in the meaſures they were purſuing for the eſtabliſhment 
of the liberty, and the reformation of the religion of their own country. 
They ſolicited and obtained grants in New-England, and were at great 
pains in fettling them. Among theſe patentees were the Lords Brook, 
Say and Sale, the Pelhams, the Hampdens and the Pyms ; names which 
aſterwards appeared with great eclat. Sir Matthew Boynton, Sir Wil- 
lam Conſtable, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, and Oliver Cromwell, were actual— 
ly upon the point of embarking for New-England, when Archbiſhop 
Laud, unwilling that ſo many objects of his hatred ſhould be removed 
out of the reach of his power, applied for, and obtained, an order from 
the court to put a ſtop to thele tranſportations. However, he was not 
able to prevail fo far as to hinder New-England from receiving vaſt ad— 
ditions, as well of the clergy, who were filenced and deprived of their 
living, and for non-conformity, as of the laity who adhered to their 
opinions. 

New-Plvmouth, until this time, had remained without a patent. Severa! 
attempts were made, agents were ſent, and much money was expended, with 
a view to obtain one, but all hitherto had proved abortive. On the 13th of 
January, 1630, the council of New-England ſealed a patent to William 
Bradford, hq; and his heirs, of all that part of New-England lying be- 
tween Cohaſſet rivulet towards the north, and Narraganſeit river towards 
the ſouth, the weſtern ocean towards the eaſt, and between and within 
a ſtrait line directly extending up the main land towards the weſt from 
the mouth of Narraganſett river, to the utmoſt bound of a country in 
New-England, called Pokanokett, alias Sawamſett, weſtwird, and another 
like a ſtrait lice extending direQly from the mouth of Cohaſſet river to- 
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ward the weſt fo far up into the main land as the utmoſt limits of the ſaid 
Pokanoket extend: Alſo, all that part of New-England between the 
ptizo!t limits of Caperſecont which adjoineth to the river Kennebeck and 
the falls of Negumke, with the ſaid river itſelf, and the ſpace of fifteen 
miles on each fide between the bounds aboye-faid,” with all the rights 
juriſdictions, privileges, & c. &c. ulyal and negeſſaty. A 


This patent paſſed the king's hand, and would no doubt have now been 
frithed, had not the agents, without the notice or advice of the colony 
inſerted a clauſe to free the colony from cuſtoms ſeven years Inward, and 
twenty-one outward. But in conſequence of this clauſe the patent wag 
ne vet finiſhed, and they remained without a charter, until they were in- 
corporated with Maſſachuſetts in 1691 or 1692. Natwithſtanding this, 
New-Piymouth was a government de facto, and conſidered as ſuch by kin 
Charles, in his letters and orders which were ſent them at various times 
pre vious to their incorporation with Maſſachuſetts. 


It was in the ſpring of 163a, that the Ar canSPIRACY was en- 
tered into by the Indians in all parts, from the Narraganſetts round to 
the eaſtward, to extirpate the Engliſh, The colony at Plymouth wag 
the principal object of this conſpiracy. They well knew that if they 
could effect the deſtruction of Plymouth, the infant ſettlement at Maſſa- 
chuſetts would fall an eaſy ſacrifice. They laid their plan with much 
art. Under colour of having ſome diverſion at Plymouth, they intended 
to have fallen upon the inhabitants, and thus to have effected their deſign. 
But their plot was diſcloſed to the people at Charleſton, by John Saga- 
more, an Indian, who had always been a great friend to the Englith. 
This treacherous deſign of the Indians alarmed the Englith, and induced 
them to ere@t forts and maintain guards, to prevent any ſuch fatal ſur- 

rize in futgre. Theſe preparations, and the firing of the great guns, ſo 
F rrified the Indians that they diſperſed, relinquiſhed their Ges, and de- 
lared themſelves the friends of the Engliſh, 


guch was the vaſt incregſe of inhabitants in New-England by natural 
population, and particularly by emigrations from Gteat- Britain, that in 
a ſew years, beſides the ſettlements in Plymouth and Mafſachuſetts, 
very flouriſhiag colonies were planted in Rhode-Ifland, Connecticut, 
New- Haven and New-Hampſhire. The dangers to which theſe colonies 
were expoſed from the ſurrounding lodians, as well as from the Dutch, 
who, although very friendly to the infant colony at Plymouth, were now 
likely to prove troubleſome neighbours, firſt induced them to think of an 
alliance and confederacy for their mutual defence. Accordingly in 1643, 
the four colonigs of Plymouth, Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut, and New- 
Haven, agreed upon articles of confederation, whereby a congrefs was 
formed, confiiting of two commiſſioners from each colony, who were 
choſen annually, and when met were conſidered as the repreſentatives 
of The united colonies of New-England.* The powers delegated to the 
commiſkceners were much the ſame as thoſe veſted in Congreſs by the 
articles of confederation, agreed upon by the United States in 1778. The 
colany of Rhode-Iland would gladly have joined in this confederacy, 
but Mafachuſetts, for particular reaſons, refuſed to admit their commil- 
fjioagrs. This pnion ſubſilted, with ſome few alterations, until the you 
1098 
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1686, when all the charters, except that of Connecticut, were in effect 
vacated, by a commiſſion from James the IId. 

| ſhall cloſe this general hiſtory of New-England with a few remarks 
reſpeRing the Indians. 

We cannot even hazard a conjecture reſpecting the Indian population 
of New. England, at the time of its ſettlement by the Engliſh Captain 
Smith, in a voyage to this coaſt in 1914, ſuppoſed, that on the Mafſſachu- 
ſetts Iſland, there were about 2000 Indians. All accounts agree, that 
the ſea- coaſt and neighbouring iſlands were thickly inhabited. | 

Three years before the arrival of the Plymouth colony, a very mortal 
ſickneſs, ſuppoſed to have been the p/ague, raged with great violence 
among the Indians in the eaſtern parts ot New-England. Whole towns 
were depopulated. The living were not able to bury the dead; and their 
bones were found lying above ground, many years aiter. The Mafla- 
chuſetts Indians are faid to have been reduced from 30,c00 to 300 fight- 
ing men. In 1633, the fmall pox ſwept off great numbers of the Indians 
in Maſſachuſetts. | | | 

In 1563, on the Iſland of Nantucket, in the ſpace of four months, the 
I,dians were reduced, by a mortal ſickneſs, from 320 to 85 fouls. The 
hand of Providence is noticeable in theſe ſurprifing inſtances of mortality, 
among the Indians, to make room for the Englith. Comparatively few 
have perithed by wars. They waſte and moulder away - they, in a man- 
ner unaccountable, diſappear. | 

The number of Indians in the ſtate of Connecticut in 1774, was 1363. 
Their number was again taken in 1782, but was not kept ſeparate from 
that of the Negroes. Their number is doubtleſs much leſſened. The 

rincipal part of their preſent population in this ſtate is at Mohegan, in 
nn county. 

The number of Indians in Rhode-Iſland in 1783. was only 525. 
More than half of theſe live in Charleſton, in the county of Waſhington, 
In 1774, the number of Indians in Rhode-lſland was 1482; fo that in 
nine years the decreaſe was 957. I have not been able to aſcertain the 
exact ſtate of the Indian population in Maſſechuſetts and New-Hamp- 
ſhire. In 1784, there was a tribe of about forty Indians at Norrid ge- 
walk, in the Province of Main, with ſome few other ſcattering remains 
of tribes in other parts; and a number of towns thinly inhabited round 
Cape Cod. 

When the Engliſh firſt arrived in America, the Indians had no times 
nor places ſet apart for religious worſhip. The firſt ſettlers in New- 
England, were at great pains to introduce among them the habits of 
civilized life, and to inſtruct them in the Chrittian religion. A few years 
intercourſe with the Indians, induced them to eſtabliſh teveral good and 
natural regulations. "They ordained, that if a man be idle a week, or at 
moſt a fortnight, he ſhall] pay five ſhillings. Every young man, not a 
ſervant, ſhall be obliged to ſet up a wigwam, and plant for himſelf, If 
an unmarried man ſhall lie with an unmarried woman, he ſhall pay twenty 
ſhillings. If any woman ſhall not have her hair tied up ihe ſhall pay five 
millings, &c, | 

| The 
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The Rev. Mr. Elliott, of Roxbury, near Boſton, who has been ſtyſed 
the great Indian Afeſile, with much labour, learned the Natic dialect of 
the Indian languages. He publiſhed an Indian grammar, and preached 
in Indian to ſeveral tribes, and in 1654, tranſlated the Bible, and ſevetal 
religious books into the Indian language He relates ſcveral pertinent 
queries of the Indians reſpecting the Chriſtian religion. Among others; 
whether JESUs CuerisT, the mediator or interpreter, could underſtand 
prayers in the Indian language ? If the father be bad and the child good ; 
why ſhould God, in the ſecond commandment, be offended with the child; 
How the Indians came to differ ſo much from the Engliſk in the Knowledge 
of Gor and Jesus CHRIST, ſince they all ſprang from one father 
Mr. Elliott was indefatigable in his labours, and travelled through all 
parts of Maff:.chufetts and Plymouth colonies, as far as Cape Cod. The 
colony had ſuch a veneiation for him, that in any act of the general afſem- 
bly, relating to the Indians, they expreſs themſelves thus, By the advice 
of faid magiſtrates, and of Mr. Elliott.“ Mr. Mayhew, who alſo learned 
the ladian language, was very aQive in propagating the knowledge of 
chritianity among the Indians at Nantucket, Martha's-Vineyard, and 
Elizabeth-Ifland. 

Mr. Brainard was a truly pious and ſucceſsful miſſionary among the 
Indians on the Suſquehannah and Delaware rivers. In 1744, he rode 
about 3000 miles among the Indians; ſometimes five or fix weeks to- 

ether without ſeeing a white perſon. The Rev.,Mr. Kirtland, of Stock- 
ras has been laboriouſly engaged, aad greatly ſerviceable in civilizing 
and chtiſtianizipg the Oneida and other Indians. 

Concerning the religion of the untaught natives of America, Mr. 
Rrainard, who was well acquainted with 1t, informs us, that after the 
coming of the white people, the Indians in New-Jerſey, who once held 
a plurality of Deities, ſuppoſed there were only three, becauſe they ſaw 
people of taree kinds of complexions, viz —-Engliſh, Negroes, and them- 
ſelves. 

It is a notion pretty generally prevailing among them, that it was not 
the ame God made them who made us; but that they were created after 
the white people: and it is probable they ſuppoſed their God gained ſome 
ſpecial ſkill, by ſeeing the white people made, and ſo made them better ; 
tor it is certain they look upon themſelves, and their methods of living, 
which they fay their God expreſly preſcribed for them, vaſtly preferable 
to the white people, and their methods. 

With regard to a future ſtate of exiſtence, many of them imagine that 
the chichung, 3. e. the ſhadow, or what ſurvives the body, will, at death, 

o ſouthward, and in an unknown, but curious place—will enjoy ſome 
find of happineſs, fuch as hunting, feaſting, dancing, and the like. And 
what they ſuppoſe will contribute much to their happineſs in the next 
ſtate is, that they ſhall never be weary of thoſe entertainments. 

Thoſe who have any notion about rewards and puniſhments in a future 
ſtate, ſcem to imagine that moſt will be happy, and that thoſe who are 
not ſo, will be puniſhed only with privation, being only excluded from 
the walls of the good world where happy ſpirirz reſide. ; 

Theſe rewards and puniſhments, they ſuppoſe to depend entirely upon 
their behaviour towards mankind z and have no reference to any thing 
which relates to the worſhip of the Supreme Being, Tho 
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The natives of New- England, according to Mr. Neal, believed not 
only a plurality of gods, who made and governed the ſeveral nations of 
the world, but they made deities of every thing they imagined to be great, 
powerful, beneficial, or hurtful to mankind ; yet, they conceived one Al- 
mighty Being, who dwells in the ſouth-weſt region of the heavens, to be 
ſuperior to all the reſt: this Almighty Being they call Kichtan, who at 
firit, according to their tradition, made a man and woman out of a ſtone, 
but upon ſome diſlike deſtroyed them again, and then made another couple 
out of a tree, from whom deſcended all the nations of the earth ; but 
how they came to be ſcattered and diſperſed into countries fo remote from 
one another, they cannot tell; They — their Supreme God to be a 
good Being, and paid a ſort of acknowledgement to him for plenty, victory, 
and other benefits. | 

But there is another power which they called Hobbamocko, in Engliſh 
the Devil, of whom they ſtood in greater awe, and worſhipped merely 
from a principle of fear. | | 5 

The immortality of the ſoul was univerſally believed among them; 
when good men die, they ſaid, their fouls went to Kichtan, where they meet 
their friends, and enjoy all manner of pleaſures ; when wicked men die, 
they went to Kichtan alſo, but were commanded to walk away; and ſo 
wander about in reſtleſs diſcontent and darkneſs for ever, 
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SITUATION and EXT EMV r. 


Miles. | 
a. oc 2* 40 and 4* 20' Eaſt Longitude: 
Breadth 60 Between 42* 500 and 45 North Latitude. 


Boundaries.) | © way DED northwardly by the Britiſh province of Que- 

| bee ; north-eaſt by the old province of Main; ſouth- 
eaſt by the Atlantic ocean; ſouth by the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts ; weſt and 
north-weſt by the weſtern bank of Connecticut river, which forms the line 
of diviſion between New-Hampſhire and Vermont. The ſhape of New- 
Hampſhire reſembles an open fan, Connecticut river being the curve, 
the ſouthern line the ſhorteſt, and the eaſtern line the longeſt ſide. 


Civil Diviſions.] New-Hampſhire is divided into counties f and town- 


ſhips ; of the former are the five following, viz. 
M Counties. 


+ The firſt aft for dividing Neu- Hampſbire into counties was paſſed as 
late as 1769. | 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
Rockingham, PoxTSMoUTH and Exeter, 
Stafford, Dover and Durham, 
Hillſborough, Amherſt, 

Cheſhire, Keen and Charleſton, 
Grafton, Haveril and Plymouth. 


In 1776, there were 165 ſettled townſhips in this ſtate. Since that 
time the number has been greatly increaſed ; and as a conſiderable part of 
the ſtate is unlocated, the number will continue to increafe. Theſe town- 
ſhips which were laid out in the infancy of the ſtate are large, and differ 
in their ſize ; but thoſe of later date are uniformly fix miles ſquare. 


Chief Towns.) Portſmouth is much the largeſt town in this ſtate, Tt 
ſtands on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of Piſcataqua river, about two miles fiom the 
fea, and contains about 600 honſes, and 4400 inhabitants. The town 
is handſomely built, and pleaſantly ſituated. Its public buildings are a 
court-houſe, two churches for Congregationaliſts, one for Epiſcopalians, 
and one other houſe for public worſhip. 

Its harbour is one of the fineſt on the continent, having a ſufficient 
depth of water for veſſels of any burthen. It is defended againſt ſtorms 
by the adjacent land in ſuch a manner, as that ſhips may ſecurely ride 
there in any ſeaſon of the year. Beſides, the harbour is ſo well fortified 
by nature, that very little art will be neceſſary to* render it impregnable. 
Its vicinity to the ſea renders it very convenient for naval trade. A light- 
houſe, with a fingle light, ſtands at the entrance of the harbour. 

Exeter is a pretty town, fifteen miles ſouth-weſterly from Portſmouth, 
on the ſouth- ſide of Exeter river. It has a harbour of eight and an half 
feet water, and was formerly famous for ſhip- building. 

Dover Neck, which makes a part of the town of Dover, is ſituated 
between two branches of Piſcataqua river, and is a fine, dry and healthy 
fituation ; ſo high as to command the neighbouring ſheres, and afford a 
very extenſive and delightful proſpect. 

There are many conſiderable and flouriſhing towns on Connecticut 
river, in the weſtern parts of this ſtate, 


Rivers, bays, and lakes,} The Piſcataqua river has four branches, Ber- 
wick, Cochechy, Exeter, and Durham, which are all navigable for ſmall 
veſſels and boats, ſome fifteen, others twenty miles from the ſea. Theſe 
rivers unite about eight miles from the mouth of the harbour, and form 
one broad, deep, rapid ſtream, navigable for ſhips of the largeſt burthen. 

This river forms the only port of New-Hampſhire. Its principal branch, 
called Nywichwannok, ſprings from the fouthernmoſt of Lovel's ponds, 
and tumbling over ſeveral falls, in its foutherly conrſe, meets the other 
ſtreams, which uniting form Piſcataqua river. A line drawn from the 
northern bead of this river, until it meets the boundary of the province 
of Quebec, divides New-Hampfhire from the province of Main. 

The Merrimak bears that name from its mouth to the confluence of 
Pemigewaſſet and Winipiſiokee rivers, the latter has its ſource in the lake 
of the ſame name ; one branch of the former riſes in Squam pond, latitude 
43e 50%. Their junction is in about latitude 43* 300. 
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In its courſe, it receives numberleſs ſmall ſtreams, iſſuing from ponds 
and ſwamps in the vallies. It tumbles over two conſiderable falls, A maſ- 
kieg, twenty fix feet perpendicular, and Pantucket great falls, which has 
two pitches, and the ſtream ſhoots with an inconceivable rapidity be- 
tween the upper and lower pitches. The upper fall is ten feet perpendi- 
cular ; the rapid, between the two falls, deſcends ten feet in the courſe 
of its ſhot; the latter falls twenty-four feet in ſixty-five rods. In the 
whole the water falls forty feet. From Haverhill the river runs winding 
along, through a pleaſant rich vale of meadow—and paſſing between 
Newbury-Port and Saliſhury, empties into the ocean. 

Great-Bay, ſpreading out from Piſcataqua river, between Portſmouth 
and Exeter, 1s the only one that deſerves mentioning. 

There ate ſeveral remarkable ponds or lakes in this ſtate. Umbagog 
is a large lake, quite in the north eaſt corner of the ſtate. W/innifipiokee 
lake, is nearly in the centre of the ſtate, and is about twenty miles long, 
and from three to eight broad, 


Face of the Country.) The land next to the fea, is generally low, but 
as you advance into the country, the land riſes into hills. Some parts 
of the ſtate are mountainous. 


Mountains.) The White mountains are the higheſt part of a ridge, which 


* extends north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, to a length not yet aſcertained. The 


whole circuit of them is not leſs than fifty miles. The height of theſe 
mountains, above an adjacent meadow, is reckoned, from obſervations 
made by the Rev. Mr. Cutler, of Ipſwich, in 1784, to be about 5500 
feet, and the meadow is 3500 feet above the level of the fea. The ſnow 
and ice cover them nine or ten months in the year, during which time, 
they exhibit that bright appearance from which they are denominated 
the White mountains, From this ſummit, in clear weather, is exhibited 
a noble view, extending ſixty or ſeventy miles in every direction. Al- 
though they are more than ſeventy miles within land, they are ſeen many 
leagues off at ſea, and appear like an exceeding bright cloud in the ho- 
rizon. Theſe immenſe heights, being copiouſly repleniſhed with water, 
afford a variety of beautiful caſcades. Three of the largeſt rivers in New- 
England, receive a great part of their waters from theſe mountains. Ama- 
nooſuck and Iſrael Rivers, two principal branches of Connecticut, fall 
from their weſtern ſides. Peabody river, a branch of the Amariſcogen, 
falls from the north-eaſt fide, and almoſt the whole of the Saco, deſcends 
from the ſouthern ſide. The higheſt ſummit of theſe mountains, is in 
about latitude 44*. | 
The Monadnik is a very high mountain, in Cheſhire county, in the 
ſouth-weſtern parts of the ſlate. | 


Climate.) The air in New-Hampſhire is ſerene and healthful, The 
weather is not ſo ſubje& to change as in more ſouthern climates. This 
ſtate, emboſoming a number of very high mountains, and lying in the 
neighbourhood of others, whoſe towering ſummits are covered with ſnow 
and ice three quarters of the year, is intenſely cold in the winter ſeaſon. 
'The heat of ſummer is great, but of ſhort duration. The cold braces 
the conſtitution, and renders the * g people healthful and robuſt. ; 
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Soil and Froductions.] On the ſea-coaſt, and many places inland, the foil 
is tangy, but affords good paſturage. The intervals at the foot of the 
mountains are greatly enriched by the freſhets which bring down the ſoil 
upon them, forming a fine mould, and producing corn, grain, and herbage 
in the moſt luxuriant plenty. The back lands, which have been culti— 
vated, are generally very fertile, and produce the various kinds of grain, 
fruits, and vegetables, which are common to the other parts of New- 
England. The uncultivated lands are covered with extenſive foreſts of 
pire, fir, cedar, oak, walnut, &c. 


Manufactures.] As this ſtate is the living magazine of maſts and naval 
timber, and affords every other material neceſſary for ſhip-building, that 
buſineſs may here be carried on extenſively, and to very great advantage. 
Indeed much was done in this way before the war. A number of mer- 
chant veſſels, and ſome frigates were built annually, and fold in Europe; 
and in the time of the war, a ſeventy-four gun ſhip was built at Portſ- 
mouth. Since the peace, this buſineſs has been revived. 


Trade.) The principal trade of New-Hampſhire was formerly to the 
Weſt-India ſugar-iſlands, to which they exported all the various kinds of 
luniber—horſes, cattle, ſheep, poultry, falted proviſions, pot and pearl 
aihes, dried filh, & c. and received in return, rum, ſugar, molaſſes, cocoa, 
Kc. Their ſhips were uſually ſent to the Weſt-Ingia iſlands for freight to 
Europe, or to the Bay of Honduras, for logwood ; and from thence to 
Europe, where they were fold. They alſo exported maſts, yards, and 
ſpars for the royal navy of Great-Britain. 

Population, Charafer, &c.) No actual cenſus of the inhabitants has 
been lately made. In the Convention at Philadelphia, in 1787, they were 
reckoned at 102,000. | 

There is no CharaQteriltical difference between the inhabitants of this 
and the other New-England States. The ancient inhabitants of New- 
Hampſhire were emigrants from England. Their poſterity, mixed with 
emigrants from Maflachuſetts, fill the lower and middle towns. 

Emigrants from Connecticut compoſe the largeſt part of the inhabi- 
tants of the weſtern towns, adjoining Connecticut river. Slaves there are 
none. Negroes, who were never numerous in Nw-Hampſhire, are all 
ſtee by the firit article of the bill of rights. 


fands] The Ifles of Shoals are the only iſlands in the ſea, belonging 
to New Hampſhire, They are convenient for the Cod-fiſhery, which 
was formerly carried on there to great advantage, but the people are now 
few and poor. | 


Ind ans.] There are no Indians in the ſtate. The ſcattered remains of 
fornier tribes, retired to Canada many years ſince. , 


Conſtitution, ] The Conſtitution of the ſtate which was adopted in 1 78, , 
is taken, almoſt verbatim, from that of Maſſachuſetts. The principal dif- 
ferences, except ſuch as ariſe from local circumſtances, are the following : 
The ſtiles of the Conſtitutions, and of the ſupreme magiſtrates in each 
ſtate, are different. In orie it is Govexnor of the CoMMon- 


WEALTR of Maſſachuſetts, in the other, + PRESIDEN 1 of the 
. STATE 
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STaTE of New Hampſhire,” In each ſtate, the ſupreme magiſtrate has 
the title of * His ExcELLE NC. 

The Preſident of New-Hampſhire, like the Governor of Maſſachuſetts, 
has not the power of negativing all bills and reſolves of the ſenate and 
houſe of repreſentatives, and of preventing their palling into laws, unleſs 
approved of by two-thirds of the members preſent. In New-Hampthire 
the Preſident of the State preſides in the ſenate', in Maſſachuſetts the 
ſenate chooſe their own Prefident. 

There are no other differences worth mentioning, except it be in the 
mode of appointing militia officers, in which New-Hampſhire has greatly 
the advantage of Maſſachuſetts. See Maſſachufetts. 


Colleges, Academies, Wc.) In the townſhip of Hanover, in the weſtern 
part of this ſtate, is Dartmouth College, ſituated on a beautifui plain, about 
halt a mile of Connecticut River, in latitude 43 33“. It was named 
after the Right Honorable William Earl of Dartmouth, who was one of 
irs principal benefactors. It was founded by the late pious and benevolent 
Dr. Eleazer Wheelock, who, in 1760, obtained a royal charter, wherein 
ample privileges were granted, and ſuitable proviſion made for the edu— 
cation and inſtruction of youth, of the Indian tribes, in reading, writing, 
and all parts of learning which ſhould appear neceſſary and expedient for 
civilizing and chriſtianizing the children of Pagans, as well as in all libe- 
ral arts and ſciences ; and alſo of Engliſh youths and any others. The very 
humane and laudable attempts which have been made to chriſtianize and 
educate the Indians, have not, through their native untractableneſs, been 
crowned with that ſucceſs which was hoped and expected. Irs ſituation, 
in a frontier country, expoſed it, during the late war, to many inconvenien- 
cies, which prevented its rapid progreſs. It flouriſhed, however, amidſt 
all its embarraſſments, and is now one of the moſt growing ſeminaries in 
the United States. It has, in the four claſſes, about 1 30 ſtudents, under 
the direction of a Preſident, two Profeſſors, and two "Tutors. It has 
twelve Truſtees, who are a body corporate, inveſted with the powers 
neceſſary for ſuch a body. The library is elegant, containing a large col- 
lection of the moſt valuable books. Its apparatus conſiſts of a competent 
number of uſeful inſtruments, for making mathematical and philoſophical 
experiments, There are three buildings for the uſe of the ſtudents ; one 
of which was ereQed in 1786, and is not yet finiſhed. It is one hundred 
and fifty feet in length, and fifty in breadth, three ſtories high and hand- 
ſomely built. It has a broad paſſage running through its centre from 
end to end, interſected by three others. In front is a large green encircled 
with a number of handſome houſes. Such is the ſalubrity of the air, that 
no inſtance of mortality has happened among the ſtudents ſince the fuſt 
eſtabliſhment of the College. | | 

At Exeter, there is a flouriſhing Academy, under the inſtruction of 
Mr. William Woodbridge ; and at Portſmouth a Grammar-School. All 
the towns are bound by law to ſupport ſchools ; but the grand jurors, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to fee that theſe laws are executed, are not fo careful 
as they ought to be in preſenting fins of omiffon. 


Churches, &c ] The churches in New-Hampſhire are principally for con- 
gregatianaliſts ; ſome for Preſbyterians and Baptilts, and one for Epiſcopa- 
f lians 
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lians. Miniſters contract with their pariſhes for their ſupport. No pariſh 

is obliged to have a miniſter ; but if they make a contract with one, they 
are obliged by law to fulfil it. Liberty is ever giyen to any indiyidual 
of a pariſh to change their denomination ; and in that caſe they are libe- 
rated from their part of the pariſh contract. 


Damage ſuſtained in the late war.] The enemy never entered New- 
Hampſhire. This is the only ſtate that eſcaped their ravages. Their 
loſſes of men and ſhips, damage by depreciation of money and loſs of 
buſineſs, were felt in propartion as 1n qther ſtates. 


Hiſtory] The firſt diſcovery made by the Engliſh of any part of New- 
Hampſhire, was in 1614, by Capt. John Smith, who ranged the ſhore 
from Penobſcot to Cape Cod ; and in this route, diſcoyered the riyer 
Piſcataqua. On his return to England, he publiſhed a deſcription of the 
country, with a map of the coaſt, Which he preſented to Prince Charles, 
who gave it the name of Ne w-ENGLAND. 

In 1621, Capt. John Maſon obtained from the council of Plymouth, 
a grant of all the land from the river Naumkeag (new Salem) round Cape 
Ann, to the river Merriwak, up each of thoſe rivers, and from a line 
connecting the furtheſt ſources of them incluſively, with all iſlands within 
three miles of the coaſt. This diſtrict was called Mariana. The next 
year, another grant was made to Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Maſon jointly, 
of all the lands between the Merrimak and Sagadahok, extending back 
to the great lakes of Canada. This grant, whicheincludes a part of the 
other, was called Laconia. 

Under the authority of this grant, in 1623, a ſettlement was made at 
Little Harbour, near the mouth of the Piſcataqua. 

In 1629, ſome planters from Maſſachuſetts-Bay, wiſhing to form a ſet- 
tlement in the neighbourhood of Piſcataqua, procured a general meeting 
of the Indians, at Squamſcot falls, where, with the univerſal conſent of their 
Jjefs, they purchaſed of the Indian chiefs, for a valuable conſideration, 
a tract of land comprehended between the rivers Piſcataqua and Merrimak, 
and a line connecting theſe rivers, drawn at the diſtance of about thirty 
miles from the ſea-chaſt, and obtained a deed of the ſame, witneſſed by 
the principal perſons of Piſcataqua and the province of Main. 

The ſame year, Maſon procured a new patent, under the common ſeal 
of the council of Plymouth, of all lands included within lines drawn from 
the mouths and through the middle of Piſcataqua and Merrimak rivers, 
until ſixty miles were compleated, and a line croſſing over land connect- 
ing thoſe points, together with all iſlands within five leagues of the coaſt, 
This tract of land was called New-Hampſhire, It comprehended the 
whole of the above-mentioned Indian purchaſe ; and what is ſingular and 
unaccountable, the ſame land which this patent covered, and much more, 
had been granted to Gorges and Maſon jointly ſeven years before. 

In 1635, the Plymouth compauy refigned their charter to the king, 
but this reſignation did not materially affect the patentees under them, as 
the ſeveral grants to companies and individuals were moſtly confirmed, at 
ſome ſubſequent period, b charters from the crown. | 

In 1640, our diſtin governments had been formed on the ſeveral 
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England, in conſequence of her own internal diſtractions, and too much 
divided in their opinions to form any general plan of government which 
could afford any proſpect of permanent utility, though beſt to ſolicit the 
protection of Maſſachuſetts. That government readily granted their re- 
queſt, and accordingly, in April, 1641, the principal ſettlers of Piſcata- 
qua, by a formal inſtrument, reſigned the juriſdiction of the whole to 
Maſſachuſetis, on condition that the inhabitants ſhouid enjoy the ſame li- 
berties with their own people, and have a court of juſtice erected amon 
them. The property of the whole patent of Portſmouth, and of one-third 
of that of Dover, and of all the improved lands therein, was reſerved to 
the lords and gentlemen proprietors and their heirs for ever. Theſe re- 
ſervations were acceded to on the part of Maſſachuſetts, and what is ex- 
traordinary, and manifeſted the fondneſs of the | gre for retainin 
them under their juriſd iction, a law of Maſſachuſetts, declaring that none 
but church members ſhould fit in the general court, was diſpenſed with 
in their favour. While they were united with Maſſachuſetts, they were 
governed by the general laws of the colony, and the conditions of the union 
were ſtrictly obſerved, During this period, however, they had to ſtruggle 
with many difficulties, One while involved together with Maſſachuſetts 
in a bloody war with the Indians ; and repeatedly diſturbed with the 
warm diſputes occaſioned by the ineffectu al efforts of Maſon's heirs to re- 
cover the property of their anceſtor. Theſe diſputes continued until 
1679, when Maſon's claim, though never eſtabliſhed in law, was patro- 
nized by the crown, and New-Hampſhire was erected into a ſeparate go- 
vernment. Maſſachuſetts was directed to recal all her commiſſions for 
governing in that province, which was accordingly done. The firſt com- 
miſſion for the government of New-Hampſhire, was given to Mr. Cutt, 
as preſident of the province, on the 18th of September, 1679. 

In the year 1691, Maſon's heirs ſold their title to their lands in New- 
England, to Samuel Allen, of London, for £-2750. This produced new 
controverſies concerning the property of the lands, which embroiled the 
provinnce for many years. ; 

In 1692, Colonel Samuel Allen was commiſſioned governor of New. 
Hampſhire. Eight years after he came over to America to proſecute his 
claim, but died before the affair was concluded. 

The inhabitants about this time ſuffered extremely from the cruel bar- 
barity of the Indians ; Exeter, Dover, and the frontier ſettlements, were 
frequently ſurprized in the night—the houſes plundered and burnt—the 
men killed and ſcalped—and the women and children either inhumanly 
murdered, or led captives into the wilderneſs. The firſt ſettlers in other 
parts of New-England were alſo, about this time, harraſſed by the Indians, 
and it would require volumes to enumerate their particular ſufferings. 

In 1737, a controverſy, which had long ſubſiſted between the two go- 
vernments of Maſſachuſetts and New-Hampſhite, reſpecting their divi- 
ſional line, was heard by commiſſioners appointed by the crown for that 
purpoſe. Theſe commiſſioners determined that the northern boundaries 
of Maſſach uſetts ſhould be a line three miles north from the river Merri- 
mak as far as Pantucket falls, then to run weſt 10% north, until it meets 
New-York line. Although Maſſachuſetts felt themſelves aggrieved by 
this deciſion, and attempted ſeveral ways to obtain redreſs, the line has 
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never been altered, but is, at preſent, the diyiſional line between the two 
ſtates. Douglaſs mentions, * That the governor of Maſſachuſetts for 
many years, was alſo governor of New-Hampſhire, with a diſtin com- 
miſſion This muſt have been many yeats after New-Hampſhire had 
been erected into a ſeparate government in 1679. He adds that New- 
Hampſhire entered a complaint to the king in council againſt the joint 

overnor, relative'to ſettling the boundaries between the two provinces. 
Fs complaint was judged by the king to have been well founded, and 
© therefore a ſeparate governor for Hew- Hampſhire was commifſſioned 
FN | | | e 6 

Although New-Hampſhire was under the juriſdiction of the governor 
of Maſſachuſetts, yet they had a ſeparate legiſlature. They ever bore a 
proportionable ſhare of the expences and levies in all enterprizes, expedi- 
tions, and nulitary excrtions, whether planned by the colony or the crown, 
In every ſtage of the oppoſition that was made to the encroachments of 
the Britiſh parliament, the people, who ever had a high ſenſe of 
cheerfully bore their part. At the commencement of hoſtilities, indeed, 
while their council was appointed by royal mandamus, their patriotic ar- 
dour was checked by theſe crown officers. But when freed from this re- 
ſtraint, they flew eagerly to the American ſtandard when the voice of 
their country declared for war, and their troops had a large ſhare of the 
hazard and fatigue, as well as of the glory of accompliſhing the late re» 
volution. | Nets os fo og og rh dw; Os 
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SITUATION and EXTENT. 


miles. 
Length 150 F 41* 200 and 42 50 North Latitude. 
Breadth 8 Between 2% and 5* 30 Eaſt Longitude. 


Boundaries.] ROUNDED northwardly by New-Hampſhire and Ver- 
| mont; weſt by New-York ; ſouthwardly by Connec- 
ticut, Rhode. Iſland, and the Atlantic; eaſt by the Atlantic and Maſſa- 
chuſetts Bay. | | 


Rivers] Merrimak river, before deſcribed, runs through the north- 
eaſtern part of this ſtate. Charles river riſes from five or ſix ſources, on the 
ſouth-eaſt ſide of Hopkinton and Holliſton ridge. The main ſtream runs 
north-eaſt, then north and north-eaſtwardly, round this ridge, until, in Na- 
tick townſhip, it mingles with Mother-Brook, which is a conſiderable 
branch ef Charles river, The river thus formed, runs weſtward, — 


* 
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in falls acroſs the ſouth-weſt end of Brooklyn hills, and paſſing near Fram- 
ingham pond, runs north-eaſt to Cambridge; hence winding round in a 
ſinuous courſe falls into Boſton harbour. Taunton river riſes in the 
Blue Mountains, which lie back of Milton and Braintree, and forms the 
principal drain of the county lying eaſt of theſe mountains—the river 
runs nearly a ſtraight courſe ſouth-weſt, under the foot of the mountains, 
to Tiverton on Narraganſett Bay, Concord river is formed by three 
branches, one iſſuing from Framingham pond, and the other two from the 
mountains about Marlborough. I heſe ſtreams united run north, and fall 
into the Merrimack river a little below Pantucket falls. | 
Myſtic and Medford rivers run from north to ſouth into Boſton har- 
bour. Ipſwich river, riſing in Wilmington in Middleſex county, runs 
eaſt and then rorth-eaſt into the Atlantic, at Ipſwich. Weſtfield 1iver, 
from the north-weſt, empties into Connecticut river at Springfield. A 
little above, the Chicabee from the north-eaſt empties into the r river. 
Deerfield river riſes in Vermont, and running ſouthwardly through Wil- 
mington, Charlemont, and between Shelburne and Conway, enters and 
paſſes through a large tract of the fineſt meadow in the world. In theſe 
meadows it receives Green river, from the mountains, which is about 
four rods wide; hence they paſs on together, in a broad ſmooth ſtream, 
about three uiles into Connecticut river. Ry 


Capes] The only Capes of note on the coaſt of Maſſachuſetts, are Cape 
Ann on the north fide of Boſton Bay, and Cape Cod on the ſouth, The 
latter is the terminating hook of a promontory, which extends far into the 
ſea, and is remarkable for having been the firſt land which was made by 
the firſt ſettlers of Plymouth on the American coaſt in 1620. In the 
barb of the hook, which is made by the Cape, is Cape Cod harbour. 
This promontory circumſciibes Barnſtable Bay, and forms Barnſtable 
county. This county is almoſt an iſland. The Iſthmus which connects 
it to the continent, is between Sandwich Bay on the north, and Buzzards 
Bay on the ſouth, The diſtance between them is but fix or ſeven miles. 
Herring brook almoſt croſſes this neck or iſthmus, ſo that a canal of about 
one mile only would inſulate the county, and fave ſeveral hundred miles 
dangerous navigation in paſſing from Newport to Boſton, and be otherwite 
of immenſe advantage to trade. Such a canal has been zalted of for more 
than an hundred years paſt. The eaſtern coaſt of this promontory is 
ſubje& to continual changes. Large tracts of ſand bank, in the courſe 
of forty or fifty years, by the conſtant accumulation of ſand and mud, 
occaſioned by the coil and recoil of the tides, have been transformed into 
ſolid marſh land. The ſand banks extend two hundred miles into the 
ſea, forming dangerous ſhoals. | Ser iy | | 


Iflands.) Among other iſlands which border upon this coaſt, are Kap- 
pawak, Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket. Kappawak, now Dukes 
county, and the neighbouring iſles, were diſcovered as early as 1602, by 
Bartholomew Goſnold In honour of Queen Elizabeth, he called a cluſ- 
ter of ſmall iſlands near the cape, Elizabeth iſles. To another neighbour- 
ing iſland he gave the name of Martha's Vineyard. Dukes county is 
twenty mules in length, and about four in breadth. It contains ſeven 


pariſhes, 
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pariſhes. Edgarton, which includes the iſland Chabaquidick, is the ſhire 
town. This little ifland is about half a mile from the harbour, and ren 
ders it very fecure. This county is full of inhabitants, who, like their 
neighbours at Nantucket, ſubſiſt principally by fiſhing. They ſend three 
repreſentatives to the general aſſembly, and one ſenator, 


Nantucket hes ſouth of Cape Cod, and is conſiderably leſs than Dukes 
county. It contains, according to Douglaſs, 23,000 acres, including the 
beech. No mention is made of the difcovery and ſettlement of this iſland 
under its preſent name, by any of our hiſtorians. It is more than probable, 
that this is the iſland which is uſually called Nautican by ancient vo agers, 
It formerly had the moſt conſiderable whale fiſhery on the coaſt * the 
war almoſt ruined them. They are now beginning to reyive their former 
bufinets Mott of the inhabitants are whalers and fiſher-men. As the 
iſtand is low, fandy and barren, it is calculated only for thoſe people who 
are willing to depend almoſt entirely on the watery element for ſubſiſtence. 
The iſland of iiſelf conſtitutes one county, by the name of Nantucket. It 
has but one town, called Sherburne, and ſends one repreſentative to the ge- 
neal aſſembly. 


L ght-Fuſes ] Within the State of Maſſachuſetts are the following 
Light-Houſes: on Plumb ifland, near Newbury, are two, which muſt 
be brought to bear in a line with each other, in order to paſs the bar in 
ſafety; On Thatchers iſland, off Cape Ann, two lights of equal height. 
Another ſtands on a rock on the north fide of the entrance of Boſton har- 

- bour, with one ſingle light. On the north point of Plymouth harbour are 
two lights, one over the other. On a point at the entrance of the harbour 

on the iiland of Nantucket, is one with a ſingle light. This light may 
be ſeen as far as Nantucket thoals extend. The ifland being low, the light 
appears over it. 


Religion.] The religion of this commonwealth is eſtabliſhed, by their 
excellent conſtitution, on a moſt liberal and tolerant plan. All perſons, of 
whatever religious profeſſion or ſentiments, may worſhip God agreeably to 
the dictates of their own conſciences, unmoleſted, provided they do not 
diſturb the public peace. The legiſlature are empowered to require of the 
ſeveral towns, pariſhes, &c. to provide, at their own expence, for the pub- 
lic worſhip of God, and to require the attendance of the ſubject on the 
fime. 'The people have liberty to chooſe theic own teachers, and to con- 
tract with them for their ſupport. 1 

The body of the churches in this ſtate are eſtabliſhed upon the congre- 
gational plan. Their rules of church diſcipline and government are, in 

eneral, iounded upon the Cambridge platform, as drawn up by the ſy- 
nod of 1648 The churches claim no juriſdiction over each other, and 
the power of eccleſiaſtical councils is only adviſory. 


The following ſtatement, ſhews what are the ſeveral religious denomi- 
nations in this ſtate, and their proportional numbers. 
Denominations. 
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Denominations, Number of Suppoſed number of 
Congregations. each denomination, 

Congregationaliſts, — — 400 — — 277, 600 
Baptiſts, - - 8 - — 53,296 
Epiſcopalians, - - 6 — 11,104 
Friends or Quakers, - 10 - - 6,940 
Preſbyterians, — 4 - - 2,770 
Univerſaliſts, - I - „„ 

Total 515 i 357,410 


In this ſtatement it is ſuppoſed that all the inhabitants in the ſtate con- 
fider themſelves as belonging to one or the other of the religious denomi- 
rations mentioned ; and that each religious ſociety, of every denomina- 
tion, is Compoſed of an equal nun. ber of fouls; that is, each is ſuppoſed 
to contain 694, which, if we reckon the number of inhabitants in the 
ſtate at 357,511, will be the proportion for each congregation. Although 
this may not be an exact apportionment of the different ſeQs, yet it is 
perhaps as accurate as the nature of the ſubje& will allow, and ſufficient 
togive a general idea of the proportion which the ſeveral denominations 
bear to each other, 

The number of congregational churches in 1749 was 250. 

In 1760, the number of inhabitants in this ſtate, was about 268,350. 
The proportion of the ſects then was nearly as follows, viz. 


SeQs. Congregations. Suppoſed number of 
| ſouls of each ſeR. 

Congregationaliſts, - 306 = =: "84,480 
Friends meetings, — 22 — 16,192 
Baptiſts, — 20 - - 14,723 
Epiſcopalians, — 13 — - 9,568 
Preſbyterians, — 4 — — 2,944 

Total 365 268,850 


The congregational miniſters in this ſtate, have an annual meeting at 
Boſton, the Thurſday following the laſt Wedneſday in May, on which 
occaſion a ſermon is preached, and a collection made for the relief and 
ſupport of ſuch of their ſociety as are in needy circumſtances. This col- 


lection is chiefly applied to the ſupport of the widows of deceaſed miniſ- 
ters. 


Civil Diviſions.) The commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts is divided into 
fourteen counties, and ſub-divided into 355 townſhips, The following 
table exhibits a comparative view of the population—agriculiural improve- 
ments—military ſtrength, &c. of the ſeveral counties, together with their 
ſea-ports and principal trading towns. 


TABLE, 
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Barnſtable, 3353 39, 2024 29 939 
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Dukes, (iſland) 3110 18,198 | 12,172] 312 
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| Nantucket, 
(an iſland) 4269 16,092 | 1431 219] 
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Briſtol, \ 25,640 97, 300 | 130,767 2958 
York, 


20,509! 66,142 | 264.931 2101 
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Worceſter, 45.614 207,430. 520,236] 8321 
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Cumberland, 14.714 5 3,805 260,693 1635 


Lincoln, 15,2700 45,803 | 799,970| 1712] 15,699 305 | 


Berkſhire, 24:544 87,028 | 234,497 | 6762] 18,3 490 


Totall357,511 1,087, 37 313,185,857 49.417 286.0 70,045 


* This valuation was taken in 1784, and ſuppoſed to be leſs than the reality. 
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Population, Character, &©c ] The above table exhibits an accurate ac- 
count of the population of this ſtate. The moſt pupulous parts of the 
ſtate are included between the ſea-coalt, and a line drawn parallel to it at 
the diſtance of ten or twelve miles; and between two lines drawn parallel 
to Connecticut riyer on each fide, at the diſtance of five cr fix miles. 


Character, &c. fee New-England. 
Literary 
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Literary and humane Societies.) The literary, humane and charitable jr. 
ſiitutions in Maſſachuſetts, exhibit a fair trait in the character of the bi 
habitants. Among the firlt literary inſtitutions in this ſtate, is the Awe. 
RIC AN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, incorporated May 
4th, 1780. It is declared in the act, that the end and deſign of the inſt;- 
tution, is to promote and encourage the knowledge of the antiquities of 
America, and of the natural hiſtory of the country, and to determine the 
uſes to which the various natural productions of the country may be ap- 

lied. Alſo to promote and encourage medical diſcoveries, ie 
cal diſquiſitions, philoſophical enquiries and experiments; aſtronomical 
meteorological and geographical obſervations; improvements in agricul. 
ture, arts, manufacture, commerce, and the cultivation of every ſcience 
that may tend to advance a free, independent, and virtuous people. There 
are never to be more than two hundred members, nor leſs than forty. This 
ſociety has four ſtated annual meetings. 

The MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE sO IE v, incorporated 
December 16, 1779, is intended for the mutual aid of themſelves and fami- 
lies, who may be diſtreſſed by any of the adverſe accidents of life, and for 
the comforting and relieving of widows and orphans of their deceaſed mem- 
bers. The members of this ſociety meet annually, and are not to exceed 
an hundred in number. | 

The BosSTON EP1ISCOPAL CHARITABLE SOCIETY, firſt inſti- 
tuted in 1724, and incorporated February 12, Tay > has for its objeQ, cha- 
rity to ſuch as are of the epiſcopal church, and to ſuch others as the ſociety 
ſhall think fit ; but more eſpecially the relief of thoſe who are members of, 
and benefactors to the ſociety, and afterwards become ſuitable objects of 
its charity. The members of this ſociety meet annually, and are not to 
excced one hundred in number. 

The MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY, was incorporated 
November 1, 1781. Thedeſign of this inſtitution is, to promote medical 
ard ſurgical knowledge ; enquiries into the animal economy, and the pro- 

rties and effects of medicine, by encouraging a free intercourſe with 
the gentlevien of the faculty throughout the United States of America, 
and a friendly correſpondence with the eminent in thoſe profeſſions through- 
out the world; as well as to make a juſt diſcrimination between ſuch as 
are duly educated and properly qualified for the duties thereof, and thoſe 
who may ignorantly « d wickedly adminiſter medicine, whereby the health 
and lives of many valuable individuals may be endangered, and perhaps loſt 
to the community. 

Further to evidence their humanity and benevolence, a number of the 
medical and other gentlemen, in the town of Boſton, in 1785, formed 
a ſociety, by the n2me of the HUMANE SOCIETY, for the purpoſe of 
recovering perſons apparently dead, from drowning, ſuffocation, ſtrangling, 
and other accidents, This Humane Society have erected three huts, fur- 
niſhed with woud, tinder boxes, blankets, &c. one on Lovel's Iſland in 
Bofton harbour, one on Nantaſket beach, and another on Situate beach near 
Marſhfield, for the comfort of ſhip-wrecked ſeamen. Huts of the fame 
kind are erected on Plumb-Ifland, near Newbury, by the Marine Society 
of that place ; and there are alſo ſome contiguous to Hampton and Salif- 
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At their ſemiannual meetings, a public diſcourſe is delivered by ſome 
perſon appointed by the truſtees for that purpoſe, on ſome medical ſub- 


ject connected with the principal object of the ſociety ; and as a ſtimulus 


to inveſtigation, and a reward of merit, a medal is adjudged annually, by 
the preſident and truſtees, to the perſon. who exhibits the moſt approved 
diſſertation. | 

The SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GosPEL among the 
Indians and others in North America, was incorporated November 19,1787. 
They are enabled io receive ſubſcriptions of charitably diſpoſed perſons, 
and may take any perſonal eſtate in ſucceſſion. All donations to the ſo- 
ciety, either by ſubſcriptions, legacy or otherwiſe, excepting ſuch as may 
be differently appropriated by the donors, to make a part of, or be pur 
into the capital ſtock of the ſociety, which is to be put out on intere{t on 
good ſecurity, or otherwiſe improved to the beſt advantage, and the in- 
come and profits are to be applied to the purpoſes aforeſaid, in ſuch man- 
net as the ſociety ſhall judge molt conducive to anſwer the deſign of their 
inttitution. 

This Society is formed into a board of commiſſioners from the Scot's 
Society for promoting Chriſtian Knowledge among the Indians in Ame- 
lica. 

Next to Pennſylvania, this ſtate has the greateſt number of ſocieties for 
the promotion of uſeful knowledge and human happineſs ; and as they are 
founded on the broad baſis of benevolence and charity, they cannot fail to 
proſper. Theſe inſtitutions, which are faſt encreaſing in almoſt every ſtate 
in the union, are ſo many evidences of the advanced and advancing ſtate of 


civilization and improvement in this country. They prove, likewile, that a 


free republican government, like ours, is of all others the molt happily cal- 
culated to promote a general diffuſion of uſeful knowledge, and the moſt 
favourable to the benevolent and humane feelings of the human heart. 

Literature, Colleges, Academies, c.] According to the laws of this 
Commonwealth, every town having fifty houſholders or upwards, is to be 
conitantly provided with a ſchool-maſter, to teach children and youth to 
read and write ; and where any town has 100 families, there is alſo to be 
a granumar-ſchool ſet up therein and foine diſcreet perſon, well inſtructed 
in the language, procured to keep the ſame, and be ſuitably paid by the in- 
habitants. 

Theſe laws reſpecting ſchools, are not ſo well regarded in many parts 
of the ſtate, as the wiſe purpoſes which they were intended to anſwer, and 
the happineſs of the people, require. 

Next in importance to the Grammar Schools are the Academies, in 
which, as well as in the Grammar Schools, young gentlemen are fitted tor 
admiſſion to the Univerſity. | 

Dummer AcAaDEMY, at Newbury, was founded many years fince, 
by means of a liberal donation from the Honourable W illiam Dummer. 
formerly Lieutenant Governor, and a worthy man, whoſe name it has ever 
fince retained. It was incorporated in 1932, and is under the ſuperinten- 
dence of fourteen reſpectable trultees. 

PHILLIes's ACADEMY, at Andover, owes its exiſtence to the bene- 
factions of the Honowable Samuel Pliilips, Eſq; of A:dover, in the 
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county of Eſſex, and State of Maſſachuſetts Bay, and the Honourable 
John Phillips, Eſq; of Exeter, in the county of Rockingham, and State 
of New-Hampſhire. It was incorporated October 4, 1780, and has 
twelve truſtees. 

LEt1CESTER ACADEMY, in the townſhip of Leiceſter, was incorpo- 
rated in 784. For the encouragement of this inſtitution, Ebenezer Crafts 
and Jacob Davis, Efqrs; generouſly gave a large and commodious manſion- 
houte, lands and appurtenances in Leiceſter, for that uſe. 

At William's-Town, in Berkſhire county, is another Academy, which 
is yet in its infancy. Colonel Ephraim Williams has made a handſome 
donation in lands, for its encouragement and ſupport. 

At Hingham is a well endowed ſchool, or Academy, which, in honour 
of its principal donor and founder, is called Dzxny Scnoor. 

Theſe Academies have very handſome funds, and are flouriſhing. The 
deſigns of the truſtees are, to diſſeminate virtue and true piety, to promote 
the education of youth in the Engliſh, Latin, Greek, and French lan- 
guages, to encourage their inſtruction in writing, arithmetic, oratory, 
geography, practical geometry, logic, philoſophy, and ſuch other of the 
liberal arts and ſciences, or languages, as may be thought expedient. 

HARVARD COLLEGE (now Un1iveRs1TY) takes its date from the 
year 1638. Two years before, the general court gave four hundred pounds 
for the ſupport of a public ſchool at Newtown, which has ſince been 
called Cambridge. This year (1638) the Rev, Mr. John Harvard, a 
worthy minifter refiding in Charleſton, died, and left a donation of 1.779 
for the uſe of the forementioned public ſchool. In honour to the memo 
of fo liberal a benefaQor, the general court the ſame year, ordered that 
the ſchool ſhould take the name of HarvarpD COLLEGE. 

In 1642, the College was put upon a more reſpeQable footing, and the 
governor, deputy governor and magiſtrates, and the miniſters of the fix 
next adjacent towns, with the preſident, were erected into a corporation 
for the ordering and managing its concerns. This year nine young gen- 
tlemen received the decree of Batchelor of Arts. It received its firſt char- 
ter in 1650. | 

Cambridge, in which the univerſity is ſituated, is a pleaſant village, 
four miles weſtward from Boſton, containing a number of gentlemens ſeats, 
which are neat and well built. The univerſity confilts of four elegant 
brick edifices, handſomely encloſed. They ſtand on a beautiful green, 
which ſpreads to the north-weſt, and exhibit a pleaſing view. _ 

T be names of the ſeveral buildings are, Harvard-Hall, Maſlachuſetts- 
Hall. Hollis Hall, ard Holden-Chapel. Harvard-Hall is divided into 
fix apartments ; one of which is appropriated for the library, one fer the 
muſeum, two for the philoſophical apparatus, one is ufed for a chapel, 
ard the other for a dining hall. The library, in 1787, conſiſted of 
12,000 volumes; and will be continually incteaſing from the intereſt of 
permanent funds, as well as from caſual benefaQtions. The philoſophical 
apparatus belonging to this univerſity, coſt between 1400 and L.1500 law- 
ful money, and is the moſt elegant and complete of any in America. 

Agreeable to the preſent conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts, his excellency 
the governor, lieutenant governor, the council and ſenate, the preſident 


of the univerſity, and the miniſters of the congregational Churches 2 the 
owns 
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towns of Boſton, Charleſton, Cambridge, Waterton, Roxbury, and 
Dorcheſter, are ex officiis, overſeers of the Univerſity. | 

The corporation is a diſtin body, conſiſting of ſeven members, in 
whom 1s veſted the property of the univerſity, 


The inſtructors in the univerſity are, a preſident, Hollifian profeſſor of 
divinity, Holliſian profeſſor of the mathematics and natural philoſophy, 
Hancock profeſſor of oriental languages, profeſſor of anatomy and ſur- 


gery, profeſſor of the theory and practice of phyſic, profeſſor of chymiſ- 


try and materia medica, and four tutors. | 

This univerſity as to its library, philoſophical apparatus, and profeſſor- 
ſhips, is at preſent the firſt literary inſtitution on this continent. Since 
its firſt eſtabliſhment, 3146 ſtudents have received honorary degrees from 
its ſucceſſive officers ; 1002 of whom have been ordained to the work of 
the goſpel miniſtry, It has generally from 120 to 150 ſtudents. | 

Chief towns.) Bos To is the capital, not only of Maſſachuſetts, but 
of New-England. It is built on a peninſula of an irregular form, at the 
bottom, of Maſſachuſetts Bay. The neck, or iſthmus which joins the 
peninſula to the continent, is at the ſouth end of the town, and leads to 
Roxbury. The length of the town, including the neck, is about three 
miles; the town itſelf is not quite two miles. Its breadth is various. 
At the entrance from Roxbury it is narrow. The greateſt breadth is one 
mile and 139 yards. The buildings in the town cover about-1000 acres. 
It contains near 1800 dwelling-houſes. 5 

By a late computation, the number of inhabitants was found to be 
14.640, of taeſe 6,50 were males, and 8,070 females. This numbet 
is exclufive of ſtrangers and tranſient perſons, Who make nearly one third 
of the whole number of ſouls in Boſton. The ratable polls, at the time 
of the cenſus, were about 2,620. In this town there are ſeventy- nine 
ſtreets, thirty-eight lanes, and twenty-one alleys, excluſive of ſquares and 
courts ; and about eighty wharſs and quays, very convenient for veſſels. 
The principal wharf extends 600 yards into the ſea, and is covered on 
the north fide with large and convenient ſtores. It far exceeds any other 
wharf in the United States. | 

In Boſton are ſixteen houſes for publick worſhip ; of which nine are 
for congregationaliſts, three for epiſcopalians, two for baptiſts, one for 
the friends, and one for univerſaliſts, or independents. There is one old 
meeting-houſe defolate and in ruins, in owe, 

The other public buildings are the flate-houſe, Faneuil-hall, an alms 
houſe, a workhouſe, and a bridewell. That building which was formerly 
the governor's houſe, is now occupied in its ſeveral apartments, by the 
council, the treaſurer, and the ſecretary ; the two latter hold their offices 
in it. The public granary is converted into a ſtore, and the linen manu- 
factory houſe is now occupied by the bank. Moſt of the public build- 
ings are handſome, and ſome of them are elegant. The town is itregu— 
larly built, but, as it lies in a circular form around the harbour, it exhi- 
bits a very handſome view as you approach it from the ſea. On the weſt 


' fide of the town is the mall, a very beautiful public walk, adorned with 


rows of trees, and in view of the common, which 1s always open to re 


freſhing breezes. Beacon hill, which overlooks the town from the weſt, 
affords a fine variegated proſpect. 


The harbour of Boſton is ſafe, * large enough to contain 500 ſhips 
at 


— 
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at anchor, in a good depth of water; while the entrance is fo natrow 4s 
ſcarcely to admit two ſhips abreaſt. It is diverſified with many iflangs, 
which afford rich paſturing, hay and grain. About three miles from the 
town is the caſtle, which commands the entrance of the harbour. Here 
are mounted about forty pieces of heavy artillery, beſides a large number 
of a ſmaller ſize. The fort is garriſoned by a company of about fifty 
ſoldiers, who alſo guard the convicts that are ſentenced, and fent here to 
labour. Theſe are all employed in the nail manufactory. 

In Boſton there are two grammar ſchools, and four for writing, &c. 
whoſe maſters are ſupported by the town: beſides twelve or fourteen 
private ſchools. 

It has been computed, that during the ſiege in 1775, as mary houſes 
were deſtroyed in Boſton by the Britiſh troops, as were burnt in Charleſ- 
ton. Since the peace, a ſpirit of repa'rs and improvement has diffuſed 
itſelf among the inhabitants. A few years may render the metropolis 
of Maſſachuſetts as famed for arts, manufactures, and commerce, as any 
City in the United States. 

The town next to Boſton, in point of numbers and commercial impor- 
tance, is Salem, This town was fettled as early as 16428, by Mr. Endicot, 
afterwards governor, and a colony under his direction. It is the oldeſt 
town in the ſtate, except Plymouth, which was ſettled eight years before. 
In 1786, it contained 646 dwelling-houſes, and 6700 inhabitants. In 
this towr'are five churches for congregationalifts, one for epiſcopalians, 
and a meeting-houſe for the friends. Its harbour is inferior to that of 
Boſton. The inhabitants, notwithſtanding, carry on a large foreign 
trade. Salem is fifteen miles north-eaſtward of Boſton, and is conſidered 
as the metropolis of the county of Eſſex. 

Newbury Port, forty-five miles eaſtward from Boſton, is ſituated on 
the ſouthweſt ſide of Merrimak river, about two miles from the ſea, 
The town is about a mile in length, and a fourth of à mile in breadth, 
and contains 450 dwelling-houſes, and 4113 natural inhabitants. It has 
one epiſcopai, one pretbyterian, and two congregational churches, The 
buſineſs of ſhip- building is largely carried on here. Theſe towns, with 
Marblehead. Glouceſter or Cape Ann, and Beverly, carry on the fiſhery, 
which furniſhes the principal article of exportation from Maſſachuſetts. 

Worceſter is one of the largeſt inland towns in New-England. It is the 
ſhire town of Worceſter county, and is about forty-ſeven miles weſtward 
of Boſton. 

On Connecticut river, in the county of Hampſhire, are a number of 
very pleaſant towns, Of theſe Springfield is the oldeſt and largeſt. It 
ſtands on the calt fide of Connecticut river, about ninety-ſix miles weſtward 
of Boſton. The courts are held kere and at Northampton alternateiy. 
Within its ancient limits are about 700 families, who are divided into 
eight worſhipping afſemblies. The original townſhip has been divided 
into fix pariſhes, ſhme of which have been Incorporated into diſtinct 
townſhips. The ſertlement of Springfield was b gun in 1636, by Wil- 
tiam Pynchon, Eſq; whoſe deſcendants are ſtill living in the place He 


called the place Springfield, in remembrance of his native place in Eng- 


land, which bore that name. : 
Hardl-y is a neat little town on the oppoſite fide of the river from 


Northampton. Northampton, 
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| Northampton, Hatfield, and Deerfield are all pleafant, flouriſhing 
towns, ſucceeding each other as you travel nottherly on the weſt ſide of 
the river. 

. Conſiitutien.) The conſtitution of the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts; 
eſtabliſhed in 1780, contains a declaration of rights and a frame of go- 
vernment. The declaration aſſerts the natural freedom and equality of 
men—Liberty of conſcience— Freedom of the preſs—Trial by jury—Sove- 
reignty and independence—that all power is derived from the people— 
that hereditary honours and emoluments are inadmiſſible that every ſub - 


jeQ is entitled to protection of life, liberty, and property and, in return, 


muſt obey the laws and pay his proportion of the common expence—that 
he ſhall not be obliged to n himſelf; but may be heard in his own 
defence - that he may keep arms; but ſtanding armies ſhall not be main- 
tained in time of peace that no tax ſhall be levied without the conſent 
of the people by their repreſentatives that no ex poſt facto law ſhall be 
made—that the martial law ſhall extend only to men in actual military 
ſervice—that the legiſlative, executive, and judiciary powers ſhall be kept 
diſtin, &c. By the frame of government, the power of legiſlation is 
lo!ged in a general court, conſiſting of two branches, viz. a ſenate and 
a houſe of repreſentatives, each having a negative upon the other. They 
meet annually on the laſt Tueſday in May. No act can be paſſed without 
the approbation of the governor, unleſs two-thirds of both branches are 
in favour of it. Either branch, or the governor and council, may require 
the opinion of the juſtices of the ſupreme judicial court, upon important 
yueſtions. Senators are choſen by diſtrits, of which there cannot leſs 
than thirteen. The number of counſellors and ſenators, for the whole 
commonwealth, is forty ; the number of each diſtri is in proportion to 
their public taxes; but no diſtr.& ſhall be fo large, as to have more than 
fix. Sixteen ſenators make a quorum, The repreſentatives are choſen by 
the ſeveral towns, accotding to their numbers of rateable polls. For 
150 polls one is elected; and for every addition of 225, an additional one. 
Their travelling expences to and from the general court, are defrayed by 
the public, but their wages for attendance are paid by their own towns. 
Impeachments, for miſconduct in office, are made by the repreſentatives. 
and tried by the ſenate ; but the judgment can go only to removal from 
office and future diſqualification. Money bills originate in the houſe ot 
repreſentatives, but may be altered by the ſenate. Repreſentatives are pri- 
vileged from arreſts on meſne proceſs. Sixty members make a quorum. 
The ſupreme executive authority is veſted in a governor, who is elected 
annually by the people, and has a council conſiſting of the lieutenant-go- 
vernor, and nine gentlemen choſen out of the forty, who are returned for 
counſellors and ſenators. Five counſellors make a quorum. The go- 
vernor is commander of all the military force of the commonwealth. He 
may convene the general court, may adjourn them, when the two branches 


diſagree about the time, and in their receſs, may prorogue them from 


time to time, not exceeding ninety days—may pardon conviQs, but the 
legiſlature alone can grant pardons before conviction. He commiſſions 
all officers, and, with advice of council, appoints all judicial officers. 
Military officers are thus appointed ; the reſpective companies chooſe their 
captain and ſubalterns, who chooſe their regimental officers, wha cbooſe 


O0 2 their 
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their brigadiers. The major-generals are appointed by the general court. 
Juſtices of the peace are commiſſioned for ſeven years ; all other judicial, 
and all executive and military offices, continue during good behaviour, 
yet are removeable by the governor, upon addreſs of the legiſlature. 
The falaries of governor and juſtices of the ſupreme court, cannot be di- 
miniſhed, although they may be enlarged. Official qualifications are as 
follow for a voter, twenty-one year's age, one year's reſidence, a free- 
hold of three pounds annual value, or ſixty pounds of any other eſtate— 
for a repreſentative, ( 100 freehold, or . 200 other eſtate, and one year's 
refidence in the tou n for a ſenator, . 300 freehold, or £.600 other eſtate 
in the commonwealth, and five years reſidence in the diſtrict —tor go- 
vernor, or lieutenant-governor, C. i ooo freehold, and ſeven years reſidence. 
Every governor, lieutenant-governor, counſellor, ſenator, or repreſenta- 
tive, muſt declare that he believes the Chriſtian religion, and has the le- 
gal qualifications. A governor, lientenant-govetnor, or juſtice of the 
upreme court can hold no other office. No man ſhall hold two of theſe 
offices, judge of probate, ſheriff, regiſter. No juftices of the ſupreme 
court, ſecretary, attorney-general, treaſurer, judge of probate, inſtructor 
of Harvard College, clerk, regiſter, ſheriff, or cuſtom officer can have a 
feat in the legiſlature. The privilege of Habeas Corpus cannot be ſuſ- 
pended more than à year at one time. In 1795, if two-thirds of the qua- 
lied voters defire it, a convention ſhall be called, to reviſe the conſtitution. 


Bridges.) The principal bridge in this tate, or in any of the United 
States, is that which was built over Charles river, between Boſton and 
Charleſton, in 17856. ; 

The following is an accurate deſcription of this convenient and hand- 
ſome ſtructure: 


Feet. 

The abutment at Charleſton, from the old landing, is 100 

Space to the firſt pier, - - - - 163 
36 Piers at an equal diſtance, to draw, 5 - 02243 

Width of the draw, — — — - 30 
29 Piers at equal diſtance, - - - - 672 
75 The whole number of piers. _ 

Spaces to the abutment at Boſton, = - - 16 x 

Abutment at Boſton to the old landing, - - 454 

Whole length, - - - 4 1503 


Each pieris compoſed of ſeven ſticks of oak timber, united by a cap- 
piece, ſtrong braces and girts, and afterwards driven into the bed of the 
river, and firmly ſecured by a ſingle pile on each ſide, driven obliquely to 
a ſolid bottom. The piers are connected to each other by large ſtring 
pieces, which are covered with four- inch plank. The nog is 43 feet 
in width, and on each ſide is accomn.odated with a paſſage fix feet wide, 
railed in for the ſafety of people on foot. The bridge has a gradual riſe 
from each end, ſo as to be two feet higher in the middle than at the extre- 


mities. Forty elegant lamps are erected at a ſuitable diſtance from _ 
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other, to illuminate it when neceſſary. There are four ſtrong ſtone 
wharts, connected with three piers each, ſunk in various parts of the 
river. 

The draw is conſtructed on the moſt approved plan; the machinery is 
very ſimple; and it is deſigned to require the ſtrength of two men only in 
raiſing it. The floor on the bridge at the higheſt tides, is four feet above 
the water, which generally riſes about twelve or fourteen feet. 

This bridge was completed in thirteen months; and while it exhibits 
the greateſt effect of private enterprize within the United States, is a mot 
pleaſing proof, how certainly object of magnitude may be attained by 
ſpirited exertions. | 

Another bridge, of a fimilar conſtruction, has been erected over Myſtic 
„ver at Malden ; and another is now building at Beverly, which will con- 
nect that flouriſhing little town with Salem. Theſe are works of much 
enterprize, ingenuity and public ſpirit ; and ſerve to ſhew that architec- 
ture, in this ftate, has rifen to a high pitch of improvement. It is a con- 
ſideration not unworthy of being here noticed, that while many other 
nations are waſting the brilliant efforts of genius in monuments of inge- 
nious folly, to perpetuate their pride ; the Americans, according to the 


true ſpirit of republicaniſm, are employed almoſt entirely in works of 
public and private utility. 


Trade, Manufafures and Agriculture.) In the year 1787, the exports 
from this ſtate exceeded their imports; and it is more than probable that, 
from the rapid increaſe of manufactural and agricultural improvements, 
ard the prevailing ſpirit of induſtry and economy, the balance in favour 
of the ſtate will be annually increaſed. The exports frem the port of 
Boſton, the year paſt, (Auguſt 1588) conſiſting of fiſh, oil, New England 
rum, luniber of various kinds, pot and pearl-aſhes, flax-ſeed, furs, pork, 
beef, corn, flour, butter, cheeſe, beans, peas, bar-iron, hallow, ware, 
bricks, whale-bone, tailow and ſpermaceti candles, ſoap, loat-ſugar, wool- 
cards, leather, ſhoes, naval ſtores, ginſeng, tobacco, bolts, duck, hemp, 
cordage, nails, &c. amount to upwards of . 345. 00 lawful money, 
New England rum, pot-ath, lumber, fiſh, and the produce of the fiſhery, 
ae the principal articles of export. No leſs than 4783 hogſheads of New 
England rum were diſtilled and exported from this fate laſt year, beſides 
the home conſumption, which was not inconſiderable “. 


* N:ww England rum is di/liiled from molaſſes importer] from the Weſt Indies. 
it may be a queſtion worthy of confideration, whether the molaſſes which is an- 
meally filled in New England, by being mixed with water, would not af - 


ford a drink cheaper, more palatable, and more nouriſhing, than that which is 


made from the rum diſtilled from it, and treb/e in quantity ? If fo, all the la- 
bour and expence of diflillation might be ſpared, and converted to more uſeful, 
and perhaps to more lucrative mani fuctural or agricultural purpoſes. New 
#ngland rum is ii no means a-wholeſome liquor. Dr. Douglaſs has aſſerted. 
* that it has killed more Indians than their wars and fickneſſes. It does nat 


bare white people, eſpecially when made into flip, which is rum mixed with 
/ mail beer and Muſcovado ſugar, 


Now 
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New markets for the produce of this, and the other ſtates, are continu- 
ally increaſing. The Cape of Good Hope, the Ifle of France, Surat, 
Batavia and Canton, have lately opened their ports to receive the articles 
of beef, pork, bacon, butter, cheeſe, timber, ginſeng, and ſeveral others. 
To Great-Biitain are ſent pot and pearl aſhes, ſtayes, flax-ſeed, bees-wax, 
&c, To the Weſt-Indies, lumber, fiſh, pork, beef, flour, &c. The 
whale, cod, and mackarel fiſheries, employ a great number of hands, and 
yield a handſome profit The Negro trade is totally prohibited in Maſſa- 
chuſetts, by an act paſſed in the winter of 1788. | 

Annual improvements are made jn agriculture, chiefly by gentlemen 
of fortune. The common huſhandmen in the country, generally chooſe 
to continue in the old track of their forefathers, The Academy of Arts 
and Sciences haye a committee, by the fame of the * Agricultural Com- 
mittee,” whoſe buſineſs it is to receive and communicate any uſeful infor- 
mation upon that ſubject. | SS 

In this ſtate are manufactured pot and pearl-aſhes, linſeed oil, bar and caſt 
iron, cannon, cordage, ſpermaceti oil and candles, and many ſmaller arti- 
cles, ſuch as linen, woollen and cotten cloth, hoſiery, hats, ſhoes, tools and 
inſtruments of huſbardry, wool-cards, ſnuff, clocks, cutlery, muſkets, 
cabinet-work, &c. The town of Lynn is particularly famous for the 
manufacture of womens ſilk and ſtuff ſhoes. It is computed that they 
make 170,000 pair of them annually, Theſe are exported to various 
parts or the union. 


A cotton manufaQuory has lately teen eſtabliſhed at Beverly, which 
bids fair to be productive of advantages to the town. 
An aſſoc iation of the tradeſmen and manufacturers of the town of Boſ- 
ton, has lately been formed, conſiſting of a repreſentative from each branch. 
In this body the whole manuſacturing intereſt of that patriotic town is com- 
bined. By a circular letter of Auguſt 2oth, they have ſtrongly recommend- 
ed the ſame procedure to their brethren in the ſeveral ſea-ports in the union. 
This aſſociation will doubtleſs be productive of happy effects. | 

Ship-building, after a long ſtagnation ſince the peace, now begins to 
revive in various maritime parts of the ſtate. Preparations are making 
for a glaſs-houſ? in Boſton. | 

Mr. Joſeph Pope, of Boſton, has conſtructed a large, complete and ele- 
gant Planetarium, fix feet in diameter. This is entirely a work of ori- 
ginal genius and aſſiduous application, as Mr. Pope never ſaw any ma- 
chine of the kind but his own. It exhibits a proof of great ſtrength of 
mind, and really does him much honour, | a ny 


Revenue and Taxes.) The principal ſources of revenue are lard and poll- 
taxes, impoſts, exciſes, and the ſales of new lands. Taxes are levied on all 
males between ſixteen and fifty, except ſuch as are exempted by law—alfo 
cn the number of acres of improved and unimproved tand—on dwelling» 
houſes and barns, warehouſes, ſtores, &c. theſe are all valued, and upon 
this valuation taxes are laid, ſo many pounds for every £.1000. 


Mines and Minerals ] In 1 is a magnetic iron ore; it yields 
a red ſhot iron, not good. In Attleborough Gore 1s ſome copper ore, 
but ſp intern:ixed with the iron rock ore, as to render bot — 
1 | | lug 
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Alum flate, or ſtone, has been found in ſome parts ; alſo ruddle, or red 
earth, which ſerves to mark ſheep, and may be uſed as a ground colour 
for priming, inſtead of Spaniſh brown, Seyeral mines of black lead have 
been diſcovered in Brimfield, and the neighbouring places; and white 
pipe Clay, and yellow and red ochre, at Martha's Vineyard. There is a 
valuable copper mine at Leverett, in the county of Hampſhire, lately diſ- 
covered; and at Newbury are beds of lime-ſtone and aſbeſtos. 
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Hi/ory.) On the 19th of March, 1627, the Plymouth council ſealed a 
atent to Sir Henry Roſwell, and five others, of all that part of New 
Fagland. included between a line drawn three miles ſouth of Charles ri- 
ver, and another three miles north of Merimak river, from the Atlantic 
to the South Sea *®, This patent gave a good right to the foil, but no 
powers of government. A royal charter was neceſſary. This paſſed the 
ſeals March 4th, 1628. Until this year, a few ſcattering ſettlements only 
had been made in Maſſachuſetts Bay. In the ſummer of 1627, Mr. En- 
dicot, one of the original planters, with a ſmall colony, was ſent over to 
begin a plantation at Naumkeag, (now Salem.) 'The June following, 
about 200 perſons, furniſhed with four miniſters +, came over and joined 
Mr. Endicot's colony ; and the next year they formed themſelves into a 
regular church. This was the firſt church gathered in Maſſachuſetts, and 
the ſecond in New England. The church at Plymouth had been ga- 
thered eight years before, In 1629, a larger embarkation was projected 
by the company in England; and at the requeſt of a number of reſpect- 
able gentlemen, moſt of whom afterwards came over to New England, 
the general conſent of the company was obtained, that the government 
and patent ſhould be transferred and ſettled in Maſſachuſetts. 
In 1630, ſeventeen ſhips from different ports in England, arrived in 
Maſſachuſetts, with more than 1 500 paſſengers, among whom were many 


* This tract of country was called MasSSacuuSETTS Bay. The 
Maſſachuſetts tribe of Indians lived around, and gave their name to the large 
bay at the bottom of this trad ; hence the name Maſſachuſetts Bay. The In- 
dian word is Mais Tchuſaeg, fignifyinng the country this fide the bi ls. 

The following extrad from the epiſtle dedicatory to a ſermon preached at 
Plymouth, in 1620, will ſhew the ideas then entertained reſpecting the fitua+ 
tion of the South Sea. 


* New England, fo call'd, not only (to avoid novelties) becauſe Captain 
Smith hath fo entituled it in his deſcription, but becauſe of the reſemblance 
that is in it of England, the native foil of Engliſhmen : it being much what 
the ſame for heat and cold in ſummer and winter, it being champion ground, 
but not high mountains, ſomewhat like the Heil in Kent and Eſſex ; full of 
dales, and meddow ground, full of rivers and javeet ſprings, as England 
is. But principally, jo far as we can yet find it is an iſland, and near 
about the quantity of England, being cut qut from the maine land in Ame- 
rica, as England is from the maine of Europe, by 4 great arm of the ſea, 
which entreth in forty degrees, and runneth up north-weſt and by weſl, 
and goeth out either into the South Sea, or elſe into the bay of Canada. 

+ Meſirs. Higginſon, Skelton, Bright and Smith, 

| perſons 
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rſons of diſtinction. Incredible were the hardſhips they endured. Fx. 

oſed to the relentleſs cruelties of the Indians, who, a few months before, 
pad entered into a general conſpiracy to extirpate the Engliſh— reduced 
to a ſcanty pittance of proviſions, and that of a kind to which they had 
not been accuſtomed, and deſtitute of neceſſary accommodations, num- 
bers ſickened and died: ſo that before the end of the year, they loſt 200 
of their number. About this time ſettlements were made at Charleſton, 
Boſton, Dorcheſter, Cambridge, Roxbury and Medford. The firſt ge- 
neral court of Maffachufetts was held on the 19th of October, 1631, not 
by repreſentation, but by the freemen of the corporation at large. At 
this court, they agreed that, in futute, the freemen ſhould chooſe the aſ- 
fiſtants, and that the aſſiſtants ſhould chooſe, from among themſelves, the 
governor and deputy governor. The court of aſſiſtants were to have 
the power of making laws, and appointing officers. This was a depar- 
ture from their charter. One hundred and nine freemen were admitted 
this court. At the next general court of election, in the ſame year, the 
freemen, notwithſtanding their former vote, reſolved to chooſe their own 
governor, deputy, and aſſiſtants, and paſſed a moſt extraordinary law, 
* that none but church members ſhould be admitted to the freedom of 
the body politic.” This law continued in force until the diſſolution of the 
government; with this alteration, however, that, inſtead of being church 
members, the candidates for freedom muſt have a certificate from the mi- 
niſter, that they were of orthodox principles, gnd of good lives and 
converfations. -* bas te | 2 O 

In the years 1632 and 1633, great additions were made to the colony. 
Such was the rage for emigration to New England, that the king in 
council thought fit to iſſue an order, (February 7, 1633,) to prevent it. 
This order, however, was not ſtrictly obeyed ; for this year came over 
Meſſrs. Cotton, Hooker and Stone, three of the moſt famous pillars of 
the church. Mr. Cotton ſettled at Boſton, and the other two at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Hooker, and 100 others, removed in 1636, and ſettled at 
Harttord, on ConneQicut river. 5 

In 1634, twenty-four of the principal inhabitants appeared in the ge- 
neral court for elections, as the repreſentatives of the body of freemen, 
and reſolved, * That none but the general court bad power to make and 
eſtabliſſi laws—to elect ofhcers=to raiſe monies, and confirm properties; 
and determined that four general courts be held yearly, to be ſummon- 
ed by the governor, and not be diſſolved without the conſent of the ma- 
jor part of the court that it be lawful for the freemen of each plantation 
to chooſe two or three perſons as their repreſentatives, to tranſact, on their 
behalf, the affairs of the commonwealth, &c. Thus was fettled the le- 
giſlative body, which, except an alteration of the number of general 
courts, which were ſoon reduced to two only in a year, and other not 
very material circumſtances, continued the fame as long as the charter 
laſted. | 

In 1636 Mrs. Hutchinſon, a very extraordinary woman, who came to 
New England with Mr. Cotton, made great diſturbances in the churches. 
Two capital errors with which ſhe was charged, were, That the Holy 
(hoſt dwells perſonally in a juſtified perſon ; and that nothing 3 ſancti- 
p II 1 - cation, 
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fcation, can help to evidence to believers their juſtification.” Diſputes 
ran high about the covenant of works, and the covenant of grace, and 
involved both the civil and religious affairs of the colony in great con- 
fuſion. The final reſult was, a ſynod was appointed to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in Auguſt, 1637, where were preſent both miniſters and meſ- 
ſengers of churches and magiſtrates, who, after three weeks diſputing, con- 
demned, as erroneous, above eighty points or opinions, ſaid to have been 
maintained by ſome or other in the country. The reſult was ſigned by 
all the members but Mr. Cotton. In conſequence of this, vrs. |'utchin- 
ſon and ſome of her principal followers were ſentenced to baniſhment. 
She, with her huſband and family, ſhortly after removed io Aquidnick, 
(Rhode-Iſland) where, in 1642, Mr. Hutchinſon died. She being diſ- 
ſatisfied with the people or place, removed to the Dutca country, beyond 
New-Haven, and the next year, ſhe and all her family, being fixteen 
ſouls, were killed by the Indians, except one daughter, who was carried 
into captivity. 

The year 1637, was diſtinguiſhed by the Pequot wars, in which were 
lain five or ſix hundred Indians, and the tribe almoſt wholly deſtroyed. 
This ſtruck ſuch terror into the Indians, that for forty years ſucceeding, 
they never openly commenced hoſtilities with the Engliſh, 

'The year 1638, was rendered memorable by a very great earthquake 
throughout New-England. | 
In 1640, the importation of ſettlers ceaſed. The motives for emigrating 
to New-England were remoyed by a change in the affairs of England. 
They who then profeſſed to give the beſt accounts ſay, that in 298 thips, 
which were the whole number from the beginning of the colony, there 
arrived 21,200 paſſengers, men, women, and children, perhaps about 4000 
families. Since then more perſons have removed from New England to 
other parts of the world, than have arrived from thence hither, "The 
preſent inhabitants therefore of New-England, are juſtly to be eſtimated 
a natural increaſe, by the bleiling of Heaven, from the firſt 21,000 that 
arrived in the year 1640. It was judged that they had, at this tunc, 
12,000 neat cattle, and 3000 ſheep. The charge of tranſporting the ta- 
milies and their ſubſtance, was computed at 192,000/, ſterling. 

In 4641, many diſcouragements were given to the ſettlers by their former 
benefaQtors, who withheld their aſſiſtance from them, and endeavoured, 
though without ſucceſs, to perſuade them 10 quit their new eſtabliſhments, 
The following year, the Indians confederated under Miantinomo, a leader 
of the Narraganſett Indians, for the extirpation of the Engliſh. "The conle- 
deracy was fortunately diſcoyered in its infancy and produced no miſchief. 


This year (464 3) great diſturbance was made in the colony by a ſect 


which aroſe from the aſhes of Antinomianiſm. The members of it, by 
their imprudence, expoſed themſelyes to the intoletant ſpirit of the day, 
and Gorton, the leader of the party, was ſentenced to be confined to 
Charleſton, there to be kept at work, and to wear ſuch bolts and irons 
as might hinder his eſcape, and was threatened with feverer puniſhment 
in caſe of a repetition of his crime. The reſt were corfined to Gilferent 
towns, one 'in a town, upon the ſame conditions with Gorton. Theſe 
ſentences were cruel and unjuſtifiable ; yet much of the apyarent ſeverity 
is removed, when the character and conduct of Goꝛ ton is taken into view. 


All 
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All who have publiſhed any thing concerning him, except Mr. Calender, 


have repreſented him as an infamous character. 

About this time, the French of Acadie, or Nova-Scotia, who had dif. 
fered among themſelves repeatedly, and en gaged the Engliſh occaſionally 
with them, awakened the fears of the colory. But bes were ſoon hap- 
pily compoſed. The Indians were this year (1644) and the following, at 
war among themſelves. 

In 1646, the colony was diſturbed by ſome of its principal inhabitants, 
who had conceived a diflike of ſome of the laws and the government, 
Scveral of theſe diſaffected perſons were impriſoned, and the reſt compelled 
to give fecurity for their future good behaviour. 

An epidemical ſickneſs paſſed through the country the next year, and 
ſwept away many of the Ergliſh, French, and Dutch. 

In 1648, we have the fuit inſtance of the credulity and infatuation re- 
ſpecting witcheraſt, which, for ſome time, prevailed in this colony. 

Margaret Jones, of Carleſton, was accufed of having fo malignant 
2 quality, as to caufe yomitting, deafneſs, and violent pains by her touch, 
She was accordingly tried, condemned, and executed. Happy would it 
have been, if this had been the only inſtance of this infatuation. But 
why ſhall we wonder at the magiſtrates of New-England, when we find 
the celebrated Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, and others of high rank, in Old- 
England, fhortly after, chargeable with as great deluſion. The truth is, 
it was the ſpirit of the times; and the odium of the witchcraft ard other 
wfatuations, ought never to have been mentioned as peculiar to New- 
England, or aſcribed to their fingular bigotry and ſuperſtition, as has been 
injuriouſly done by many European hiſtorians. The fame fpirit prevailed 
at this time in England, and was very probably brought from thence, as 
were moſt of the laws and cuſtoms of the firſt ſettlers in America. The 
ſame infatuation ſprang up in Pennſylvania ſoon after its ſettlement. * 15 

Ee 


* The following extracts from the records of Pennſylvania, ſhew that the 
method of proceeding with ſuppoſed witches, was equally ridiculous in the 
infancy of that colony as in New-England. | 
« oth 12th, Mo. 1683. 


** Council Book A. Margaret Mattfon and Yethro Hendrickſon ex- 
Page 443. amined, and about to be proved Witches, wwhere- 
this Poard ordered that Neels Matt ſon fhould enter into a Recognizance of 


Hi pounds for his Wife's appearance before t. is board the 291th inſi ant. 

* Hendrick Tackſon deth the ſame for his Wife. 

* 27th of the 12th Month. 

Page 34. Margarit Matiſon's Indictment was read, and ſbe ple ads rot 

guiltz, and will be tried by the Country. n 

Page 45. Tl, Jury went forth and upon their Return brought her in 
guilty of having the Common fame of a Witch, but nat guilty in manner and 
form as fe lands indicted. 

Page 36. Neels Mattſon and Antho Neelſon enters into a Recognigarce of 
fifty pounds a piece for the good behaviour of Margaret Mattſon for ſia months. 
Jacob Hendrickſon enters inio a Recognizance of fifty pounds for the good 
bet aviour of Getra Hendrickſon for fix Manibs -. | The 
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The ſcrupulouſneſs of the people appears to have ariſen to its height in 
1649, and was indeed ridiculous. The cuſtom of wearing long hair, 
« after the manner of ruffians and barbarous Indians,“ as they termed it, 
was deemed Contrary to the word of God, © which ſays it is a ſhame for 
a man to wear long hair.“ This expreſſion of the Apoſtle Paul, induced 
theſe pious people to think this cuſtom criminal in all ages and nations. 
In a clergyman it was peculiarly offenſive, as they were required in an 
eſpecial manner to go fatentibus auribus, with open ears. 

The uſe of tobace was prohibited under a penalty; and the ſmoke of 
it, in ſome manuſcripts, is compared to the ſmoke of the bottomleſs pit. 
The ſickneſs frequently produced by ſmoaking tobacco was conſidered as 
a ſpecies of drunkenneſs, and hence what we now term ſmoaking, was 
then often called * drinking tobacco.“ At length ſome of the clergy fell 
into the practice of ſmoaking, and tobacco, by an act of government, 
« was ſet at liberty.” | 

In 1650, a corporation in England, conſtituted for propagating the 
goſpel among the Indians, began a correſpondence with the commiſſioners 
of the colonies, who were employed as agents for the corporation as long 
as the union of the colonies continued. In conſequence of this correſpon- 
dence, the coloniſts, who had too long neglected their duty, renewed their 
attempts to inſtru the Indians in the knowledge of the Chriſtian Religion. 
Theſe attempts were attended with little ſucceſs. 

While the Engliſh and Dutch were *t war in Europe, in 165 3, in- 
formation was given to the governor of Maſſachuſetts, that the Dutch 
governor had been endeayouring to engage the Indians in a confederacy 
againſt the Engliſh, to expel or deſtroy them. This created an alarm 
through the colonies. An examination was made, and preparations for a 
war enſued, which the pacification at home prevented. 


In 1655, a diſtemper, like to that of 1647, went throngh the plan- 
tations. 

In 1656 began what has been generally called the perſecution of the 
Quakers. The firſt who openly profefted the principles of this ſect in 
this colony, were Mary Fiſher and Ann Auſtin, who came from Barbadoes 
in July of this year. A few weeks after, nine others arrived in the ſhip 
Speedwell, of London. On the 8th of September, they were brought be- 
fore the court of Aſſiſtants. It ſeems they had before affirmed, that they 
were ſent by God to reprove the people for their ſins ; they were accord- 
ingly queſtioned how they could make it appear that God ſent them ? 
After pauſing, they anſwered, that they had the ſame call that Abraham 
had to go not of his country. To other queſtions they gave rude and 
contemptuous anſwers, which is the reaſon aſſigned for committing them 
to priſon. A great number of their books which they had brought o_ 

| Wil 


The author of the European ſettlements in America, among many errors as t0 
hiftorical facts, judicioufly obſerves, on the ſubje& of the New England perſecu> 
tions, Such is the manner of proceeding of religious parties (owards each other, 
and in this reſpec the New- England people are not worſe than the reſt of man- 
kind ; nor was their ſeverity any juſt matter of reflection of that mode of re- 
ligion which they profeſs. No religion whatſoever, true or falſe, can excuſe 
is n members, or accuſe thoſe of any other, upen the ſcore of perſecution.* 
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with intent to fcatter them about the country, were ſeized and reſerved for 
the fire, Soon after this, as the governor was going from public wor ſluip 
on the Lord's-day to his own houſe, feveral gentlemen accompanying 
him, Mary Prince called to him from a window oof the priſon, railing at 
and reviling him, ſaying, Wee unto thee, thou art an oppreffor ; and de- 
nouncing the judgments of God upon him. Not content with this, the 
wrote a letter to the governor and magiſtrates, filled with opprobrious 
ſtuff. The governor ſent for her twice from the priſon to his houſe, and 
took much pains to perſuade her to deſiſt from ſuch extravagancies. Two 
of the miniſters were prefent, and with much moderation and tenderneſs 
endeavoured to Convince her of her errors, to which the returned the 
Srofleſt railings, reproaching them as hirelings, deceivers of the people, 
Paat's prieſts, the feed of the ſerpent, of the brood of Ithmae}, and the 
le. 

At this tune there was no ſpecial. proviſion made in the laws for the 
puniſhment of the Quakers. But in virtve of a law which had been made 
2gnintt heretics in general, the court paſſed ſentence of baniſhment upon 
them all. Aijterwards other ſevere laws were enacted, among which were 
the following; any Quaker, after the firſt con vid ion, if a man, was to 
lole one ear, ard for the ſecond offence, the other—a woman to be each 
time ſeverely whipped—and the third time, whether man or woman, to 
have their tongues bored through with a red hot iron. 

The perſecution of any religious ſect ever has had, and ever will have 
a tendency to increaſe their number. Mankind ave compaſſionate beings ; 
ard {rom a principle of pity, they will often advocate a cauſe which their 
judgment ditowns. Thus it was in the caſe of the Quakers z the ſpecta- 
tor con-pationated their ſufferings, and then adopted their ſentiments. 
Their growing numbers induced the legiſlature, in their October ſeſſion, 
to paſs a law to puniſh with death all Quakers who ſhould return into the 
Juriſdiction after baniſnment. Under this impolitic as well as unjuſt law, 
four perſons only ſuffered death, and theſe had, in the face of prudence 
as well as of law, returned after having been baniſhed. That ſome pro- 
viſion was neceflary againſt theſe people, fo far as they were diſturbers of 
Civil peace ard order, every one will allow; but ſuch ſanguinary laws 
againit particular doQrines or tenets in religion, ate not to be defended. 
The mott that can be ſaid for our anceſtors is, that they tried gentler means 
at fit, which they four d utterly ineffectual, ang that they followed the ex- 
amples of the authoritios in moſt other ſtates and in moſt ages of the world, 
who, with the like abſurdity, have ſuppoſed every perſon could and ought 
to think as they did, and with the like cruelty have puniſhed ſuch as 
ar perred to differ from them. We may add, that it was with reluctance 
that theſe unnatural laws were carried into execution. 

Thelawsin Er gland, at this time, were very ſevere againſt the Quakers ; 
and though none were actually put to death by public execution, yet 
many were chr ſined in priſons where they died in conſequence of the rigor 
of the law. King Charles the ſecond alſo, in a letter to the colony of Maſ- 


ſackuſctis, approved of their ſeverity.® The conduct of the * 7 
. I . : evera 


* Exirad from the King's Letter, dated the 281 of June, 1662. _ 
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ſeveral times, was ſuch as rendered them proper ſubjects of a mad-houſe. 
or a houſe of cortection; and it is to be lamented that ever any greater 
ſeverities were uſed. Iwill mention one or two inſtances of their con- 
duct, which clearly manifeſt a ſpecies of niadneſs. Thomas Newhouſe 
went into the meeting-houſe at Boſton with a couple of glaſs bottles, and 
broke them before the congregation, and threatened, Thus will the Lord 
break you in pieces. Another time M. Brewſter came in with her face 
ſmeared as black as a coal. Deborah Wilſon went through the ſtreets of 
Salem naked as ſhe was born.“ While we condemn the feverity with 
which the Quakers were treated on the one part, we cannot, ai the fame 
time, avoid cenſuring their imprudent, indelicate and infatuated conduct 
on the other. 2 

Theſe unhappy diflurbances continued until the friends of the Quakers 
in England interpoſed, and obtained an order from the king, September 
gth, 1661, requiring that a ſtop ſhould be put to all capital or corporal 

uniſhment of his ſubjects called Quakers. This order was prudently 
complied with, ard the difturbances by degrees ſubſided. From this time 
the Quakers became in general an orderly, peaceable people, and have 
fubmitted to the laws of the governmencs under which they have reſided, 
except ſuch as relate to the militia and the ſupport of the miniſtry, and 
in their ſcruples as to theſe they have from time to time wiſely been in- 
dulged. They are a moral, friendly, and benevolent people, and have 
much merit as a body for their ſtrict diſcipline, regular correſpondence, 
for their hoſpitality, and particularly for their exertions in the abolition 
of the ſlavery of the Negtoes. In this land of civil and religious free- 
dom, it is hoped that perſecution will never again lift its direful head 
againſt any religious denomination of people, whoſe ſentiments and con- 
duct are conſiſtent with the peace and happineſs of ſociety. 

Soon after the reſtoration of Charles II. in 1660, many complaints 
were made to his majeſty reſpecting the colony, and, agreeably to a requi- 
ſition from him, agents were ſent over to anſwer to them. 'Thele were 
favourably received, and returned in a ſhort dime with letters from the 
king, commanding the alteration of ſome of the laws and cuſtoms, and 
direQting the adminiſtration of juſtice to be in his name. The letters not 
being ſtrictly obeyed, and new complaints coming to the king's ears, four 
commiſſioners were diſpatched in 1605 to the colony, with abfolute au- 
thority to hear and determine every cauſe. This authority met with 
merited oppoſition, The coloniſts adhered to what they imagined to be 
their juſt rights and privileges, and teough ſomewhat culpit!e tor thei? 
obſtinate defence of a few unwarrantable pecultarities, deſerve commen— 
dation for their general conduct. The commillioners left the colony 
diſſatisfied and enraged | 

Their report, however, occaſioned no trouble from England, on ac- 

count 


Me cannot be under ſiood hereby to direct or a that any indi, gence d oui 


be granted to thoſe perſons commonly called Qu whoje pri (ifies being in- 
conft ent with any kind of government, WW? have fi dit nece at by the adwice 


of our parliament here, to make a ſharp law againſ! them, and a! well cons 
tented that you do the like there. 
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count of the jealouſies of government which then prevailed there, and thx | the 
misfortunes of the plague and fire of London. | Pri 
The colony now attained a more proſpercus condition than it had hi- | 1. 
therto known. A ſpirit of induſtry and economy pervaded the people, and M 
many of the magiſtrates and merchants became opulent. The civil and | 
eccleſiaſtical parts of the conſtitution had, from the beginning, been har. an 
moniouſly united, and continued to be until- 1650, when a diviſion, ta 
which had been made ſome years before in the church, originated a dif. | ta 
pute, in Which the civil authority interpoſed, and claimed a ſuperiority | 
to the eccleſiaſtical, The clergy, notwithſtanding continued to have (0 


great influence in government until the diſſolution of the charter. C 
The war, commonly called Philip's war, occaſioned the next diſturb- n 
ances in the colony. This war laſted ſeveral years. Many Indians , 
were engaged in it, They meditated the general deſtruction of the Eng- ſ 
liſh, and much cruelty was exerciſed by both parties, until a period was 1 
put to hoſtilities by the death of Philip, the Indian chief, in 1676. | a 
In the height of the diſtreſs of the war, and while the colony was con- | 
tending for the poſſeſſion of the ſoil with the natives, complaints were | 
renewed in England, which ſtruck at the powers of government, and an 
enquiry was fet on foot, and followed from time to time until 1684. 
when a judgment was given againſt the charter. 
The ſucceeding year, the legiſlature, expecting every day to be ſuper- 
ceded, paid little attention to public affairs. | 
In 1686, May 15th, a commiſſioner arrived, appointing a preſident, 
| and divers gentlemen of the council, to take ”= them the adininiſtra- 
| tion of government. This adminiſtration was ſhort, and productive of 
| no grievances. | 
On the 19th of December, the ſame year, arrived Sir Edmund Andros, 
with a commiſſion from King James for the government of New-Eng- 
| land. Connecticut, however, was not included in this commiſſion. His 
| kind profeſſions encouraged, for a while, the hopes of the people, who, 
from his character, expected a different treatment from him. He ſoon 
acted out himſelf, and, together with his council, did many arbitrary acts 
” the oppreſſion of the people, and the enrichment of himſelf and fol- 
owers, 

The preſs was reſtrained—public thankſgiving, without an order from 
the crown, was prohibired—fees of all officers were encreafed, and the 
people compelled to petition for new patents of their lands, for which 

they were obliged to pay exorbitant prices. | 

he colony was greatly diſquieted by theſe and fimilar tyrannical pro- 
ceedings; and when news arrived of the declaration of the Prince of 
Orange, in 1689, the governor and about ſixty others were ſeized and 

cor fined, and afterwards ſent home, and the old magiſtrates reinſtated in 
| their offices. 
The atfairs of the colony were conducted with prudence, and liberty 
| deing granted to the people by the crown, to exerciſe for the preſent 
their former government, they proceeded with regularity according to 
the old charter, ſtriving in vain to get it confirmed, until, in 1692, they 
received ard adypied a new one. The new charter comprehended all 
ihe territory of the old one, together with the colony of ad: ac” 
| the 
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the Province of Main and Nova- Scotia, and all the country between the 
Province of Main and Nova-Scotia, as far northward as the River St. 
Lawrence &; alſo Elizabeth Iſlands, and the iſlands of Nantucket and 
Martha's Vineyard. 

By the new Charter, the appointment of the governor was in the crown, 
and every freeholder of forty ſhillings ſterling a year, and every inhabt- 
tant of forty pounds ſterling perſonal eſtate, was a voter for repreſen- 
tatives. 

The French of Quebec inſtigating the Indians, and joining with them 
to plunder and kill the Engliſh, and the French of Acadie infeſting the 
coaſts, and taking many veſſels, the general court in the winter of 168g 
meditated an attack upon Port-Royal, now called Annapolis- Royal, and 
upon by fw Forces were ſent out and took Port-Royal, and the whole 
ſea-coalt from that to Penobſcot, and the New-England ſettlements. 

The ſucceſs of this expedition, and the ravage of the French and In- 
dians at the opening of the ſpring, determined the general court to proſe- 
cute their deſign upon Quebec. But the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced when 
the troops arrived at Canada—the French ſo ſuperior in number—the 
weather ſo tempeſtuous, and the ſickneſs ſo great among the ſoldiers, that 
this expedition was attended with great loſs. 

A truce was concluded with the neighbouring Indians, while the troops 
were gone out of the colony, but hoſtilities were ſoon renewed. 

The French and Indians moleſted the inhabitants of the frontiers daily. 
Acadie fell again into the hands of the French, and was afterwards re- 
taken by the Engliſh. The inhabitants of this territory experienced the 
greateſt ſufferings at every change of their maſter. 

A new expedition was planned againſt Canada, and aſſiſtance from 
England folicited year after year for the reduction of the French, who 
were endea vouring by the aid of the ſavages to ruin entirely the Britiſh 
ſettlements. 

In 1692, the ſpirit of infatuation reſpecting witcheraſt was again re- 
vived in New- England, and raged again with uncommon violence. Severe! 
hundreds were accuſed, many were condemned, and ſome executed. Va- 
tious have been the opinions reſpecting the delufion which occaſioned 
this tragedy. Some pious people have believed there was fomething ſu- 
pernatural in it, and that it was not all the effect of fraud and impoſture- 
Many are willing to ſuppoſe the accufers to have been under bodily dif- 
orders which affected their imaginations. This is kind and chari- ble, 

but ſcarcely probable. It is very poſſible that the whole was a ſcene of 
fraud and impoſture, began by young girls, who at firſt perhaps thought 
of nothing more than exciting pity and indulgence, and continued by 
adult perſons, who were afraid of being accuſed themſelves. The one 
and the other, rather than confeſs their fraud, ſuſfered the lives of fo 


many 


* Since the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. Mowg- Scotia was arbitrarily alen 
from Maſſachuſetts, and erected into a ſepa te government. And by the treaty 
of 1 7 8 3. the territory between the Highl.114s, which form a part of the norih- 
ern 


boundary of the United States, and the River St. Lawrence, was coded 16 
Ureat-Britain, | 


preſerva tion of their lives. 
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many innocents to be taken away through the credulity of judges and 
urICes. 


That the odium of this tragic conduct might not reſt upon the News 
Englanders alone, it ought here to be obſerved, that the fame infatuation 


was at this time Current in England. The law by which witches were 


condemned, was a copy of the ſtatute in England; and the practice of the 
courts was regulated by precedents there afforded. Some late inſtances 
prove that England is not entirely cured of that deluſion. 

In 1711, ſome ſhips and troops being ſent over, the colony troops 
Joined them, and an attempt was made upon Canada, in which the greater 
— of them periſned. This difaſter was very grievous to the people of 

ew-England, and many perſons, in conſequence of it, abandoned every 
expectation of conquering Canada. | | 

Frequent excurſions on the frontiers immediately followed ; but as ſoon 
as the peace of Utrecht was known, the Indians of the vafious tribes re- 
queſted to be at peace with the Engliſh—aſked pardon for their violation 
of former treaties, and engaged for the future to demean themſelves as 
gocd ſubjects of the crown of Great-Britain. Articles of a general treaty 
were drawn up and ſigned by both parties. ; 

From 1675, when Philip's war began, to the preſent time, 1713, five or 
fix thouſand of the youth of the country had periſhed by the enemy, or by 
diſtempers contracted in the ſervice of their country, The colonies, which 
uſually doubled their inhabitants in five and twenty years, had not at this 
time double the number which they had five yeargbefore. The proſpe& of 
a long peace, which the general treaty afforded, was interrupted by the 
machinations of one Ralle, a French Jeſuit, who inſtigated the Indians to 
make freſh incurſions on the borders of the colony in 1717. After ſe- 
veral ineffectual attempts to perſuade the Indians to deſiſt from their opera- 
tions, forces were fent out by government from time to time, who de- 
firoyed ſeveral parties of the Indians, but there was no ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities until the death of Ralle in 1724. 

In 1725, a treaty was made with the Indians, and à long peace ſuc- 


ceeded it, The length of the peace is in a great meaſure to be attributed 


to the favourable acts of government, made ſoon after its commencement, 
feſpecting the Indian trade. | 

in 1721, the ſmall-pox made great havock in Boſton and the adjacent 
towns. Of 5889, who took it in Boſton, 844 died. Inoculation was in- 
froduced on this occaſion, contrary however to the minds of the inhabi- 
tants in general, Dr. C. Mather, one of the principal miniſters of Boſton, 
had oblerved, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, a letter from Timonius 
from Conſtantinople, giving a favourable account of the operation. He 
recommended it to the phyſicians of Boſton to make the experiment, but 
all declined except Dr. Boylſton. To ſhew his confidence of ſucceſs, he 
began with his own children and ſervants. Many pious people were 
ftruch with horror at the idea, and were of opinion that if any of his pa- 
tients ſhould die, he ought to be treated as a murderer. 


All orders of men, in a greater or leſs degree, condemned a practice 


1 


which is now univerſally approved, and to which thouſands owe the 


In 
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in 1745. according to a propoſal and plan of e nga of this co- 
lony, Louiſpurg was beſieged and taken. The poſſeſſion of this place 
appeared neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Engliſh fiſhery, and prevented 
an attack upon Nova-Scotia, which the French had meditated and threa- 
tened. 1 9 4 i a JV > EA | 
The reduction of Louiſburg by a Britiſh, colony, ſurprized Great-Bri- 
tain and France, and occaſioned both powers to form. important plans 
for the next year. Great-Rritain had in view the reduction of Canada, 
and the extirpation of the French from the, northetn continent. France, 
the recovery of Louiſburg, the conqueſt of Nova-Scotia, and the deſtruc- 
tion of the Engliſh ſea-coaſt from Nova-Scotia to Georgia. Great prepa- 
rations were accordingly made by both monarchs, A very formidable 
French fleet failed for the American coaſt ; a Britiſh ſquadron was lon 
expected to oppoſe them, and to protect the colonies ; but expected in vain. 
The colonies were in immediate and imminent danger. Fortunately for 
them, the French fleet was rendered unfit to accompliſh their deſign, by a | 
violent ſtorm, which damaged moſt of the ſhips ſo much, that they were | 
obliged to return to France, or retire to the Weſt-Incies to refit, | | 
Pious men ſaw the immediate hand of divine providence in the protec- 
tion, or rather reſcue of the Britiſh colonies this year, as they had done 
in the almoſt miraculous ſuccefs of the Cape Breton expedition, the year 
before. NL RL Dont nd | 
By the time the fears of the colonies, which had been excited by the 
French fleet, were removed, the ſeaſon was too far advanced to proſecute 
the Canada expedition. The inactive proſecution of the war in Europe on 
both ſides; indicated peace to be near, which the next year was affected. 
Here Governor Hutchinſon ends his hiſtory of Maſſachuſetts. It he- 
longs to the profeſſed hiſtorian to relate the important events which have 
happened ſince. Several of them, however, may be found in the forego- 
ing hiſtory of the United States. It ought in juſtice here to be obſerved, 
that in point of military, political, and literary importance, Maſſachu- 
ſetts is inferior to none, and ſuperior, to moſt, of the ſtates in the union. 


— 
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Including the lands which lie eaſt, as far as Nova- Scotia, 
(Belonging to Maſſachuſetts.) 


SITUATION and EXTENT. 


ITS miles IE 3 TENTS: 
Length 300} np... 43e and 46 North Latitude. 
Breadth 3 Between 4 and 8 Eaſt Longitude. 
Boundaries. ] POUNDED north-weſtwardly by the high lands, whiclt 
| J ſeparate the rivers which fall into the St. Lawrence, 
from thoſe which fall into the Atlantic ocean; eaſtwardly by the _ Ip 
Toe: — | roix, 
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Croix, and a live drawn due north from its ſource t) the ſaid high lands, 
which divides this territory from Nova-Scotia ; ſouth eaſtwardly by the 
Atlantic ocean; and weltwardly by New-Hampfhire. 

The Old Province of Main (included in the limits preſcribed aboye) 
is bounded on the ſouth welt and weſt by New-Hampſhire ; ſouth-caft by 
the Atlantic ocean, and north and north-eaſt by the land, called in ſome 
maps Saghadahok It was ſuppoſed, at the time of its being made a pro- 
vince, to have been 120 miles ſquare ; but by a ſettlement of the line in 
1737, on the part or ſide adjoining New- Hampſhire, the form of the 
land was reduced from a ſquare to that of a diamond. The Province of 
Main contains, according to Douglafs, about 9,600 ſquare miles. 


Civil divifion.] The whole Province of Main, and the territory to the 
eaſt of it as far as the weſtern boundary of Nova-Scotia, were formerly in | 
one county, by the name of Yorkſhire. In 1761, this extenſive county 
was divided into three counties. The eaſternmoſt, called LIN Ox, con- 
tains all lands eaſt of Sagadahok, and fome part of Main, viz. George- 
town, on the ſea-coaſt, ard all the lands between the rivers Kennebek 
and Ameraſcoggin. 

This county is ſaid to be 150 miles ſquare. It has been in agitation 
for ſeveral years to divide it into three, but for various reaſons the divi- 
ſion has hitherto been delayed. For the accommodation of the inhabi- 
tants, it is at preſent divided into three diſtricts, in each of which is a 
judge, a regiſter of probates, and a regiſter of deeds. A great part of 
this county is yet in a ſtate of nature; it is, however, rapidly ſettling. 
The frontier inhabitants on each ſide of the Canada line, are but a few 
miles apart. | 

Next to Lincoln is CUxrBiERLAND county, of which Portland is the 
county town, and capital of the whole territory. This county contains 
rearly half the Old Province of Main. The reſt of the Province of Main 
is included in YORK county, Theſe three counties are ſubdivided into 
rinety-four townſhips, of which Lincoln contains fiſty-three, Cumber- 
land twenty, and York twenty-one. Theſe counties, in 1778, had fix 
regiments of militia, 1 

In 1778, a ſtate tax of ( 254, 718 16 11, was aſſeſſed on the polls 
and eſtates, within the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts, by their general 
court. The following apportionment of that tax to the three counties 


abovementioned, will ferve to ſhew the proportion which they bear to 
the whote ſtate. 


Vork county . 11,102 16 8 
Cumberland, do. - 6,428 6 2 


. W hi 13 4 | * 8 
Lincoln, do. 1,82 7 8 ich is nearly one thirteenth 


part of the whole ſum. 


— — 


Total . 19.373 10 6 | 
Rivers.] St. Croix is a ſhort and inconſiderable river, forming the eaſ- 
tern boundary of the United States . It falls into Paſſamaquoday bay, 
| Penobſcot 


* Governor Perwnal ſuppoſes that Paſſamaquody river, which is fifteen or 
twenty miles eaſt of St. Croix, is the real eaſflern boundary of New * 
| ors. 
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Penobſcot river riſes in ſome ponds in the heart of the country, and paſ- 
ſing through ſeveral ſmall lakes, it tumbles for near two miles over falls, 
which effectually prevent any further marine navigation. To theſe falls, 
which are about fifty & miles from the ſea, this river is navigable for veſ- 
ſels of an hundred tons. It empties into Penobſcot bay. 

Kennebek river riſes from a little pond in the height of land, in north 
latitude 45 2o' and about 5s 10“ eaft longitude. Its general courſe is 
from north to ſouth. It is navigable for veſſels of an hundred tons, to 
Hallowell, fifty miles from Small-point, at the mouth of the river. 

Sagadahok or Ameraſcoggin river, which, properly ſpeaking, is but 
the main weſtern branch of the Kennebek, riſes in latitude 44s 50 
north-eaſtward of the White Hills, in lake Umbagoog. Peabody river, 
and another branch, fall into this main ſtream, from the eaſt fide of the 
White Hills. Its courſe is ſouth about twenty-ſix miles, then eaſt north- 
eaſt ſixty, when it meets a ſecond main ſtream from the north-eaſt, thirty- 
four miles ſrom its ſource. Hence the river runs ſouth forty miles. In 
this courſe it paſſes within two miles of the fea-coaſt, then turns north, 
and running over Pejepſkaeg falls into Merry Meeting bay : from thence, 
with the waters of Kenebek, which likewiſe fall into this bay, with ſe- 
veral other ſmall ſtreams, it paſſes off to the ſea, ſixteen miles, by the 
name of Kejmebek, or Sagadahok river. | | 

The Dutch formerly had a ſettlement at the place that is now called 
Newcaſtle, which was under the juriſdiction of the then governor of 
New-York, then called Manhadoes. The town was built on a beautt- 
” neck of land, where rows of old cellars; near each other, are now ta 

ſeen. 3 | _ 

Saco river has two ſources, one in Oſſipee potid, near Offipee mountain; 
the other, which is its principal branch, falls from the ſouth fide of the 
White Hills. The former is called Offipee, and the latter Pigwaket 
river. (Oſſipee pond and Offipee mountain are in New-Hampſhire, as are 
the White Hills.) Theſe ſoon unite, and the river, keeping in a general 
ſouth-eaſtern courſe for ſixty or ſeventy miles, pafſes between Pepperill> 
borough and Biddeford townthips, into Saco bay, near Winter Harbour. 
Marine navigation is ſtopped by Saco falls, ſeven or eight miles from the 
ſea. - At theſe falls, which are about twenty feet in height, are the greateſt 
board-works in this part of the country. The river here is broken by 
ſmall iſlands in ſuch a manner as to afford a number of fine ſaw-mill ſeats; 
Before the war, 4,000,000 feet of pine-boards were annually ſawed by 
the mills at this place. Logs are floated down the river from ſixty or 
ſeventy miles above the mills z and veſſels can come up quite to the mills 
to take in their lading. _ | 2 5 

Beſides theſe are a number of ſinaller rivers. Stevens's, a ſalt water 
river ; Preſumſcut and Royal rivers run into Caſco Bay. Kennebunk 


For, ſaid he, * The French, according to their mode of taking poſſeſſion, always 
fixed a croſs in every river they came to. Almoſt every river on the coaft of 
Sngadabok has, in its turn, been deemed by them La Riviere de St. Crax. 


Under equi vocation of this general appellative, they have amuſed our negoti- 
ators on every occaſion. 


* Governor Poxwral ſays, thirty-five. 


9 2 ad 
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and Mouſom rivers, extend ſome diſtance into the country, and emp 
into Wells bay. Webhannet river is the principal entrance by water 
into the town of Wells, and has a barred harbour. York river runs up 
ſeven or eight miles, and has a tolerable harbour for veſſels under 200 
tons. Its rocks render it ſomewhat hazardous for ſtrangers, Spurwing 
tiver runs through Scarborough to the weſtward of Cape Elizabeth, and 
is navigable a few miles for veſſels of an hundred tons. Sheepſout is na- 
vigable twenty or thirty miles, and empties into the ocean at the ſame 
mouth with Kennebek. On this river is an extellent port called Wiſcaſſet, 
in the townihip of Pownalborough. At the head of navigation on this 
river is Newcaſtle, which extends from Sheepſcut at Damariſcotta river. 
Pemaquid and Damariſcotta are ſmall rivers; the former has a beautiful 
harbour, but is not navigable above its mouth. 


Bays and Capes.) The ſea coaſt is indented with innumerable bays. 
Thoſe worth noticing are Penobſcot bay, at the mouth of Penobſcot ri- 
ver, which is long and capacious. Its eaſt fide is lined with a clutter of 
ſmall iſlands. On a fine peninſula in this bay, the Britiſh, in the late 
war, built a fort and made a ſettlement, which is now'a townſhip of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, and a commodious fituation for the lumber trade. It has 
been called hitherto by its old Indian name Majabagaduſe, or for the 
ſake of brevity, Bagaduſe. At the diſtance of about four Teagues weſt- 
wardly, is Broad Bay, on the weſtern ſhore of which, Pemaquid poiat or 
cape projects into the ſea, Caſco Bay is betweefi Cape Elizabeth, and 
Cape Small Point. It is twenty five miles wide, and about fourteen miles 
length. It is a moſt beautiful bay, interſperſed with ſmall iflands, and 
forms the entrance into Sagadahok. It has a ſufficient depth of water 
for veſſels of any burden. Wells bay lies between Cape Neddik and Cape 
Porpoife. 

Ponds are lakes.) Sabago pond is about twenty miles north-weſt of Fal- 
mouth. Cobe ſeiconti ponds are between Amaraſcoggin and Kennebek 
rivers, Beſides theſe there are Mouſom and Lovel's ponds, and feveral 
others. 

Mountains] Agamemticus, a noted lahd-tnatk for ſailors, is about eight 
miles from the ſea, in latitude 43* 16'/, and lies in the townſhip of Vork, 
a few miles weltwaid of Wells, | 


Ghief t wns.] Portland is a peninſula, that was formerly part of Fal- 
mouth, In July 1786, the compact part of the town and the port were 
incorporated by the name of Portland. It has an excellent, ſafe and ca- 
pacious harbour, but incapable of defence, except by a navy, and carries 
on a foreign trade, and the fiſhery, and builds ſome ſhips. The town is 

owing, and capable of great improvements. The old town of Fal- 
mouth, which included Portland, was divided into three pariſhes, which 
contained more than 700 families, in flouriſhing circumſtances, when the 
Britiſh troops burnt it in 1775. It is now chiefly rebuilt. 5 

Kittery is a pretty little town on the eaſt ſide of the mouth of Piſcata- 
qua tiver, and is famous for ſhip- building. One of its preſent inhabi- 
tants = is one of the firſt genuiſes in that line in America. York, Wells, 
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Berwick, Arundel, Biddeford and Scarborough, are all conſiderable 


towns. * 


Climate.) The heat in ſummer is intenſe, and the cold in winter equally 
extreme. All freſh water lakes, ponds and rivers are uſually paſſable 
on ice, from Chriſtmas, until the middle of March. The longeſt day is 
fifteen hours and ſixteen minutes, and the ſhorteſt eight hours and forty- 


four minutes. The climate is very healthful. Many of the inhabitants 
live ninety years. 


Face of the country, Soil, and Produce.) The face of the country, in regard 
to evenneſs or roughneſs, is ſimilar to the reſt of the New-England ſtates. 
About Caſco-Bay, it is level and ſandy, and the foil thin and poor. 
"Throughout this country, there is a greater proportion of dead ſwamps 
than in any other part of New-England. The tract lying between Paſſa- 
maquady and Penobſcot rivers, is white pine land, of a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, 
with ſome mixture of oaks, white aſh, birch, and other trees, and the in- 
terior parts are interſperſed with beech ridges. The ſea-coaſt is generally 
barren. In many towns the land is good for grazing. Wells and Scar- 
borough have large tracts of ſalt marſh. The inland parts of Main are 
fertile, but newly and thinly ſettled. The low ſwamps are uſeleſs. 

The grain raiſed here is principally Indian corn—little or no wheat 
ſome rye, barley, oats, and peas. The inhabitants raiſe excellent potatoes, 
in large quantities, which are frequently uſed inſtead of bread. Their 
butter has the preference to any in New-England, owing to the goodneſs 
of the graſs, which is very ſweet and juicy. Apples, pears, plums, 
peachies, and Cherries grow here yery well. Plenty of cyder, and ſome 
perry is made in the ſouthern: and weſtern parts of Main. The perry is 
made from choak pears, and is an agreeable liquor, having ſomething of 
the harſhneſs of claret wine, joined with the ſweetneſs of metheglin. 


Timber.) On the high lands are oak in ſome places, but not plenty, 
maple, beech, and white birch, The white birch in this part of the 
country, is unlike that wnich grows in other parts. Tt is*a large ſightly 
tree, fit for many uſes. Its bark, which is compoſe] of a great number 
of thickneſſes, is, when ſeparated, ſmoother and ſofter than any paper, 
The clay-lands produce fir. The timber of this tree is unfit for uſe, but 
it yields the balſam which is fo much admired, This balfam is contained 
in ſmall protuberances, like bliſters, under the ſmooth bark of the tree. 
The fir-tree is an ever-green, reſembling the ſpruce, but yery tapering, 
and not very large or tall. | b BS | ; 


Trade, Manufactures, Efc ] From the firſt ſettlement of Main until the 
year 1774 Or 1775, the inhabitants generally followed the lumber trade 
to the neglect of agriculture. This afforded an immediate profit. Large 
quantities of corn and other grain were annually imported from Boſton. 
and other places, without which it was ſuppoſed the inhabitants could not 
have ſubſiſted. But the late war, by rendering theſe reſources precarious, 
put the inhabitants upon their true intereſt. i. e. the cultivation of their 
lands, which, at a little diſtance from the ſea, are well adapted for raiſing 
grain. The inhabitants now raiſe a ſufficient quantity for their own 
Conſumption ; though too many are {till more fond of the axe than of the 


plough, 


* 


* 
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lough. Tbeir wool ard flax are very good— hemp bas rot been ſuffi- 
ciently tried. Almoſt every family manufacture wool and Sax into cloth, 


* 


and make huſbardry utenſils of every kind for their own ut-. 


Mines and Minerals ] Iron and Bog-ore are found in many places, in 
at plenty, and works are erected to manufacture it into iron. There 
is a ſtone in Lebanon, which yields copperas and ſulphurt. 


Exports.] This country abounds with lumber of the various kinds, 
ſuch as maſts, which of late, however, have become ſcarce, white-pine 
boards, ſhip-timber; and every ſpecies of ſplit lumber, manufactured from, 

ine and oak; theſe are exported from Quamphegon, in Berwick, Saco- 
falls, in Biddeford, and Pepperillborongh, Preſumſcut- falls, in Falmouth, 
and Ameraſcoggin-falls, in Brunſwick: The rivers abound with falmon 
in the ſpring ſealon. On the ſea-coaſt fiſh of various kinds are caught in 
plenty. Ot thee the cod-fiſh are the principal. Dried fiſh furniſhes a 
capital article of export. | ERS | h 3h | 


Animals.) In this country are deer, mooſe, beaver, otters, ſables, brown 
ſquirrels, white-rabbits, bears, which have frequently deſtroyed corn-helds, 
wolves, which are deſtructive to ſheep, mountain-cats, porcupines, or 
hedge-hogs —patridges, but no quails, wild-geeſe and ducks, and other 
water-fowls, abound on the ſea-coaſt in their ſeaſons No yenomous 
ſerpents are found eaſt of Kennebek-river. 12 | 

Character and Religion.] The inhabitants are a hardy robuſt ſet of 

ple. The males are early taught the uſe of the muſquet, and from 
their frequent uſe of it in fowling, are expert marks-men, The people 
in general are humane and benevolent. ''The common people ought, by 
law, to have the advantage of a ſchool education, but there is here, as in 
other parts of New-England, too viſible a negleR. 

In March, 1788, the general-court ordered that a tract of land, fix 
miles ſquare, ſhould be laid out between Kennebek and Pencbſcot riyers, 
to the northward of Waldo patent, to be appropriated for the foundation 
of a college. | | iS gg 

As to religion, the people are moderate Calyiniſts. Notwithſtanding 
Ep'ſcopacy was eſtabliſhed by their former charter, the churches are prin- 
cipally on the congregational plan; but are candid, catholic, and tolerant 
towards thoſe of other e oth ; 

In 1785, they had ſeventy-two religious aſſemblies, to ſupply which 
were thirty-four miniſters, . 


Hiſtory.) The firſt attempt to ſettle this country was made in 1607, 
on the welt ſide of Sagadahok, near the ſea, No permanent ſettlement, 
however, was at this time effected. It does not appear that any further 
attempts were made until between the years 1620 and 1630. 

In 1636, couits were held at Saco and other places, of which ſome re- 
cords are extant. From theſe records it appears, that the courts acted 
both in a legiſlative and a judicial capacity. Very few of their orders 
and laws are to be found. They proceeded in a ſummary method, at- 
tending more to ſubſtance than form, making the laws of England their 
general rule. | . In 
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In 1635, Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained a grant from the council of 
Plymouth, of the tract of country between the rivers Piſcataqua and Sa- 
gadabok, which is the mouth of Kennebek ; and up Kennebek, fo far 
as to form a ſquare of 120 miles. It is ſuppoſed that Sir Ferdinand fuſt 
inſtituted government 1n this province. | 

In 1639, Gorges obtained from the crown a charter of the ſoil and 
juriſdiction, containing as ample powers perhaps as the King of England 
ever granted to any ſubject, | 

In the fame year he appointed a government and council, and they admi- 
niſtered juſtice to the ſettlers until about the year 1647, when, hearing of 
the death of Gorges, they ſuppoſed their authority ceaſed, and the people 
on the ſpot univerſally combined ard agreed to be under civil government, 
and to clect their officers annually. | | 
Government was adminiſtered in this form until 1652, when the inha- 
bitants ſubmitted to the Maſſachuſetts, who, by a new conſtruction of their 
charter, which was given to Roſſwell and others, in 1628, claimed the ſoil 
and juriſdiction of the Province of Main, as far as the middle of Caſco- 
Bay. Main then firſt took the name of Yorkſhire z and county-courts 
were held in the manner they were in Maſſachuſetts, and the towrs had 
liberty to ſend their deputies to the general-court at Boſton. 

In 1664, Charles II. granted to his brother the Duke of Yotk, all that 
part of New-England which lies between St. Croix and Pemaquid rivers, 
on the ſea coaſt; and up Pemaquid river, and from the head thereof to 
Kennebek river, and thence the ſhorteſt courſe north to St. Lawrence 
river. This was called the Duke of York's property, and annexed to 
the government of New-York. Tke Duke of York, on the death of 
his brother Charles II. became James II. and upon James's abdication, 
theſe lands reverted to the crown, 

At preſent, the territory of the Sagadahok js ſuppoſed to contain all 
lands lying between the river St. Croix eaſt, and Kennebek weſt, and fro 
the Atlantic to the highlands, in the northern boundary of the United- 
States. 

Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. the heirs of Georges complained to the 
crown of the Maſſachuſetts uſurpation ; and in 1665, the King's commiſ- 
fioners, who viſited New-England, came to the province of Main, and 
appointed magiſtrates and other officers, independent of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 


The magiſtrates, thus appointed, adminiſtered government according to 


ſuck inſtructions as the King's commiſſioners had given them, until about 
the year 1668, when the Maſſachuſetts general-courr ſent down commiſ- 
fioners and interrupted ſuch as aQed by the authority derived from the 
King's commiſſioners. At this time public affairs were in confuſion ; 


ſome declaring for Gorges and the magiſtrates appointed by the King's 


commitſicners, and others for Maſſachuſetts. The latter, however, pre- 
vailed, and courts of pleas and criminal juriſdiction were held as in other 
parts of the Maſſachuſett's-Bay. 

About the year 1674, the heirs of Gorges complained. again to the 
King and counſel of the uſurpation of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and they were 
called upon to anſwer for their condutt. The reſult was, they ceaſed 
for a time to exerciſe their juriſdiction, and Gorges, grandſon of Ferdi- 
nando, ſent oyer inſtructions. But in 1677, the Maſſachuſetts, by their 

| | agents 
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agent, John Uſher, Eſq; afterwards governor of New-Hampſhire, pur. © 
chaſed the right: and intereſt of the patent for 1,200l. ſterling The 
Maſſachuſetts now ſuppoſed they had both the juriſdiction and the foil, * 
and accordingly governed in the manner the charter of Main had diredded. | 
until 1684, when the Maſſachuſetts charter was vacated. | 5 
In 1691, by charter from William and Mary, the Province of Main 
and the large territory eaſtward, extending to Nova Scotia, was incorpo 

rated with the Maſſachuſetts-Bay ; ſince which it has been governed, ang 
courts held as in other parts of the Maſſachuſetts. F 

This country, froin its firſt ſetilement, has been greatly harraſſed by 
the Indians. | | 
In 1675, all the ſettlements were in a manner broken up and Jeſtroyed. 

From about 1992 until about 1702, was one continued ſcene of killing, 
burning, and deſtroying. The inhabitants ſuffered much for ſeveral years 
preceding and following the year 1724. And ſo late as 1744 and 1948, 
perſons were killed and captivated by the Indians in many of the towns 
next the ſea. 5 HEL : 3 

Since this period, the inhabitants have lived in peace, and have increaſed 
to upwards of 50, ooo ſouls. This number is daily and rapidly increaſing. 
To facilitate intercourſe between the inhabitants, the legiſlature have 
lately adopted meaſures for opening roads in different parts of the country. 
Such is their growing importance, and their ardent deſire for indepen- 
dence, that their political ſeparation from Maſſachuſetts may be ſuppoſed 
not far diſtant. e e e 
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Bays, Harbours, and Iſſands} Narraganſett Bay makes up from fouth 
to north, between the main land on the eaft and weſt. It emboſoms many 
fertile iſlands, the principal of which are Rhode-Ifland, Canonnicut, Pru- 
dence, Patience, — Dyer's and Hog Iflands | 

The harbours are Newport, Providence, Wickford, Patuxet, Warren, 
and Briſtol. 

Rhode-'fland is thirteen miles long from north to ſouth, and four miles 
wide, and is divided into three townſhips, Newport, Portfinouth, and Mid- 
dleton. It it a noted reſort for invalids from fouthein climates. 

The iſland is exceedingly pleaſant and healthful ; and is celebrated for 
its fine women. Travellers, with propriety, call it the Eden of America. 

It ſuffered much by the late war. Some of its moſt ornamental coun- 
try feats were deſtroyed, and their fine groves, orchards, and fruit trees, 
wantonly cut down. The foil is of a er quality. Before the wer 
30,000 theep commonly fed upon this ifland ; and one year there were 
37,000. Two years ago there were not 3000 ſheep upon the ifland, 
"I key have probably increaſed ſince. 

Canonnicut lies weft of Rhode-Ifland, and is fix miles in length, and 
about one mile in breadth. It was purchaſed of the Indians in 1657, and 
incorporated by act of aſſembly by the name of Jameſton, in 1678. 

Black-Ifland, called by the Indians Maniffes, is about forty-three 
miles fouth-welt from New-port, and is the ſouthernmoſt land belonging to 
the ſtate. It was erected into a townſhip, by the name of New-Shote- 
ham, in 1672. 4 


Prudence-Iſland is nearly or quite as large as Canonnicut, and lies 
north of it. 


Rivers} Providence and Taunton rivers both fel into Narraganſett 
Bay, the former on the weſt, the latter on the eaſt fide of Rhode-Iſland. 
P:ovidence river rifes in Maſſachuſetts, and is no vigable as far as Provi- 
dence, thirty miles from the fea. One branch of Taunton river proceeds 
fem Winihmoket ponds ; the other riſes within about a mile of Charles 
river. In its courſe, ſoutherly, it paſſes by the town of Taunton, from 
which it takes its name. It is navagable for ſmall veſfels to Taunton, 
Couuuon tides rife about four feet. 


 Climate.} Rhode-Ifland is as healthful a country as any part of North 
America. "The winters, in the maritime parts of the ſtate, are milder 
than in the inland country ; the air being ſoftened by a fea vapour, which 
alfo enriches the foil. The ſummers are delightful, eſpecially on Rhode- 
land, where the extreme heats, which prevail in other parts of America, 
are allayed by cool and refreſhing breezes from the tea. 

The diforders moſt prevalent, are conſumptions and the dyfentery. 
Theſe are not fo much owing to the climate, as to intemperance and im- 
en,, R + | 


Sail and Productions] This ſtate, generally ſpeaking, is a country for 
paſture and not for grain. It however produces corn, rye, barley, oats, 
and flax, and culinary plants and roots in great variety and abundance. Its 
natural growth is the ſame as id the other Neu- England ſtates. The weſtern 
and north-weſtern parts of the ſtate are but thinly inhabited, and are bar- 
ten and rocky. In the Narraganſett country the land is fine for germs: 
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The pum are generally farmers, and raiſe great numbers of the fineſt and 
jargeſt neat cattle in America; ſome of them weighing from 16 to 1809 
weight. They keep large dairies, and make butter and cheeſe of the belt 
quality, and 1n large quantities, for exportation. Narraganſett is famed 
or an excellent breed of pacing horſes. They are ſtrong, and remarkable 
for their ſpeed, and for their excecellency in enduring the fatigues of a long 
journey. 


Trade] Before the war, the merchants'in Rhode Iſland imported from 
Great-Britain, dry goods from Holland, money—from Africa, ſlaves — 
fom the W eſt-Indies, ſugars, coffee, and molaſſes—and from the neighbour- 
ing colonies, lumber and provifions. With the money which they ob. 
ined in Holland, they paid their merchants in England; their ſugars 
they carried to Holland; the ſlaves from Africa, they carned to the Weſt-In- 
dies, together with the lumber and proviſions procured from their neighbours; 
the rum diſtilled from molaſſes, was carried to Africa, to purchaſe negroes ; 
with their dry goods from England, they trafficked with the neighbouring 
colonies. By this kind of circuitous commerce, they ſubſiſted and grew 
rich, But the war, and ſome other events, haye had a great, and in moſt 
reſpets, an injurious effect upon the trade of this ſtate. The flave trade, 
which was a ſource of wealth to many of the people in Newport, and in 
other parts of the ſtate, has happily been aboliſhed The legiſlature have 
paſſed a law prohibiting ſhips from going to Africa for ſlaves, and felling 
them in the Weſt-India iſlands z and the oath of one ſeaman, belonging ta 
the ſhip, is ſufficient evidence of the fact. This law is more favourable to 
the cauſe of humanity, than to the temporal intereſts of the merchants wha 
had been engaged in this inhuman trade. The prohibition of the {lave 
trade, and the iniquitous and deſtructive influence of paper money, com- 
bined with the devaſtations of a cruel war, have occaſioned a ſtagnation 
of trade in Newport, which is truly melancholy and diſtreſſing. "The ſa- 
lutay influence of a wiſe and efficient government, it is hoped, will revive 
the ceſponding hopes of the people in this beautiful city, and place them 
in their former affluent and reſpeQable ſituation. | 


The preſent exports from tae ſtate are flax-ſeed, lumber, horſes, cattle, 
fin, poultry, onions, cheeſe, and barley. The Imports, Conſiſting of Eu- 
ropean and Weſt-India goods, and logwood from the Bay of Honduras, 


exceed the exports. About Goo veſſels enter and clear annually at the 
different ports in this ſtate. 


Light- Houſe.) For the ſafety and inconvenience of failing into the harbour 
of Newport, a light-bouſe was. erected in 1749, in Beayertail, at the ſouth 
end of Canonnicut iſland. 

Dr. Douglaſs, in hisSUMMARY, Kc. publiſhed in 1953, has given a 
particular deſcription of it. As I know not that any material alteration 
has taken place reſpecting it, ſince that time, I ſhall inſert it from him. 

The diameter at the baſe is 24 feet, and at the top 13 feet. The 
height from the ground to the top of the cornice is 58 feet, round which 
is a gallery, and within that ſtands the lanthorn, which is about 11 feet 
high, and 8 feet diameter. 

' The ground the light-houſe ſtands on is about 12 ſeet above the ſurſace 
of the ſea at high water.. 
Þ ; > 95 The 
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The following are the bearings (by the compaſs) of ſeveral remarkahl 
places from the light-houſe, viz. an 


Point Judith 8. W. "1M Degrees 8. 
Block-Iſland N. W. Point, 8. W. — 
Ditto 8. E. Point, 8. W. by 8 5 — 8. 
Whale Rock W. 98. 
Brenton's Reef F. S. E. 1 
Seal Rock E. S. E. 10 wo 
8. Point of Rhede- Iſland E. — 0 
Watch-Houſe on Caſtle-Hilt E. N. E. 4 — E, 
Brenton's Point E. N. E. 4 — N. 
Fort on Goat-lfland E. N. E. 5. — N. 
8. Eaſternmoſt of the Numplins N. E. by E. 

Kettle Bottom Rock | N. E. 4 — EF 


Anchoring place between the 
town of Newport and | N. E. by E. 
coatter's harbour 
There is a final] ſunken rock lies off due 8. and at the diſtance of about 
200 yards from the light-houſe,” | 


Meuntains.] In the town of Briſtol is Mount Hope, or as ſome, Mont 
Havp, which is remarkable only on account of its having been the ſeat of 


king Philip, and the place where he was killed. It is now the ſeat of 
governor Bradford. 


Indians] There are about 500 Indians in this ſtate. The greater part 
of them reſide at Charleſton. They are peaceable and well- diſpoſed ta- 
wards government, and ſpeak the Engliſh language. F TOR 


Chief Texwns.) Newport and Providence are the two principal towns in 
the ſtare Newport lies in lat. 4135“. This town was firſt ſettled by Mr. 
William Coddington, afterwards governor, and the father of Rhode-Iſland, 
with ſeventeen others, in 1639. Its harbour, which is one of the fineſt in 
the world, fpreads weftward befor the town. The eptrance is eaſy and ſafe, 
ard a large fleet may anchor in it and ride in perfect ſecurity. The town 
ties north and ſouth upon a gradual aſcent as you proceed eaſtward from 
the water, and exkiofts a beautiful view from the harbour, and from the 
neighbouring hills which lie eaſtward upon the Main. Weſt of the town 
is Goat-Ifland, on which is a fort. Between this iſland and the town is 
the harbour. Front or Water-ſtreet is a mile in length, and level. 
Newport contains about 1000 houſes, built chiefly of wood, and 55 30 
inhabitants. It has nine houſes for public worſhip ; three for the baptiſts, 
two for congregationaliſts, one for epiſcopalians, one for Quakers, one 
for Moravians, and a ſynagogue for the Jews. The other pubhic buildings 
are a ſtate-houſe, and an-edifice for the public library. The fituation, 
form, and architecture of the ſtate-houſe, give it the preference to moſt 
public buildings in America, It ſtands ſufficiently elevated, and a long 
wharf, and payed parade lead up to it from the harbour,  * : 
The building ior the library conſiſts of one large room, thirty-fix ſeet 
long, twenty-ſix feet broad, and nineteen feet high, where the books are 
kept, with two ſmall offices adjoining. The pwncipal ot welt front is a 
| 3 JE» | | * * | 1 MLS . pediment 
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dedimen: and portico of four columns, of the Dorick order; the whole 
mublature of which, runs quite round the building, The two offices are 
placed as wings, one on each fide the portico, and connected with the 
body of the building fo as to form two half-pediments ptoceeding from 
the lower patt of the entab ature. The eaſt-front confiiis of a plain Do- 
rick pediment, ſupported by a ruſtic arcade of three atches, in the receſſes 
of which, are placed thtee Venetian windows, after the Dorick order. 
The outſide of the whole building is ruſtic work, and ſtands on a bale 
five feet from the ground, and the entrance is by a flight of ſteps the whole 
width of the portico, 

In the year 1747, Abraham Redwood, Eſq ; gave 1294 volumes, valued . 
at {.500 ſterling, as the foundation of a libraty in Newport. Several 
other valuable donations were afterwards given. Theſe books were depo- 
ſited in the above-deſcrived edifice, which was erected for the purpoſe of 
receiving them. A number of „e were incorporated into a body 
politic by the name of the * Company of the Redwood Library, with 
power to chooſe annually eight directors, a treaſurer, ſectetary and libra- 
nian. This elegant building is now much out of repait, and one-third of 
the books in the library were either carried off, or deſtroyed by the Britiſh 
during the war. 5 | 

Providence is ſituated on Providence rider, about thirty miles north-weſt 
of Newport, in latitude 41* 51' north. It is at preſent by far the moſt 
flouriſhing town in the State. It contains 500 houſes, and upwards of 4300 
inhabitants. Its public buildings are a, college, an elegant church for 
Bapriſts, two for Congregationaliſts, beſides others for other denomina- 
tions. This town carries on a large foreign trade, and an extenſive and 
gainful traffic with the ſurrounding country, The town is ſituated on 
both ſides of the river, and is connected by a commodious bridge. 

The inhabitants of Providence, the laft year, manufactured foo, ooo 
yards of cloth more than in any year ſince the peace. This cloth, at a 
moderate valuation, will amount to 20, odo dollars. | 

This town, and Newport, and a few others, have, from the firſt, firmly 
oppoſed the late iniquitous meaſures of their iafatuated legiſlature. 

Briſtol is a pleaſant little town, about ſixteen miles north of Newport, 
on the Main. It has an excellent ſoil, and is almoſt as remarkable for the 
production of onions, as Wethersfield in ContieQicut. | 

Fiſhes.) In the rivers and bays are plenty of ſheeps-head, black fiſh, 
herring, had lobſters, oyſters and clams ; and around the {hores of Rhode- 
Iſland, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are cod, halibut, mackerel, baſs, 
haddock, &c. &c. to the amount of more than feventy different kinds, ſo 
that in the ſeaſons of fiſh, the markets are alive with them. Travellers are 
agreed that Newport furniſhes the beſt fiſh market in the world, 

Religion.) The conſtitution of the ſtate admits of no religious eſtabliſh. 
ments, any further than deperds upon the voluntary choice of individuals. 
All men profeſſing one Supreme Being, are equally protected by the laws, 
and no particular fe& can claim pre-eminence, This unlimited liberty 
in religion is one principal cauſe why there is ſuch a variety of religious 
ſects in Rhode-Ifland. The baptiſts are the moſt numerous of any deno- 
mination in the ſtate. In 1784 they had thirty congregations, Theſe, 


as, 
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as well as the other baptiſts in New-England, are chiefly upon the Caly;. 
niſtic plan as to doctrines, and independents in regard to church goyern- 
ment. There ate, however, ſome who profeſs the Arminian tenets, and 
are called Arminian baptiſts Others obſerve the Jewiſh or Saturday 
Sabbat::, from a perſuaſion that it was one of the ten commandments 
which they plead are all in their nature moral, and were never abrogat- 
ed in the New Teſtament, and muſt at leaſt be deemed of equal validity 
for public worſhip as any day particularly fet apart by ive Chriſt and 
his apoſtles. "Theſe are called ſabbatarian, or ſeventh-day baptilts. There 
are others who are called ſeparate baptiſts. The baptiſts in general re- 
faſe to communicate with other denominations ; for they hold that im- 
merſion is neceffary to baptiſm, and that baptiſm is * to commu- 
nion. Therefore they ſuppoſe it inconſiſtent for them to admit unbap- 
tiſed perſons (as others are in their view) to join with them in this ordi- 
nance. The baptiſts are encreaſing in New-England ; but their increaſe 


is much more rapid in Kentucky and the ſouthern ſtates. The number 


of their congregations in New-Engiand in 1784, was 155. Of theſe 
ſeventy- one were in Maſſachuſetts; twenty-five in New-Hampſhire ; thirty 
in Rhode-lfland, and twenty-nine in Connecticut 4. 

The other religious denominations in Rhode-lſland are congregation- 
aliſts, friends or quakers, epiſeopalians, moravians and jews, There is 
alſo a finall number of the univerſal} friends, the diſciples of Jemina 
Wilkinſon. Beſides theſe there is a conſiderable number of the people 
who can be reduced to no particular denomination, and are, as to reli- 
gion, ſtrictly Nothingarians. 

In ſome parts of this ſtate, public worthip is attended with punQuality 
ard propriety, in others they make the ſabbath a day of viſiting and feſ- 
tivity z and in others they eſteem every day alike, having no place of 
meeting for the purpoſe of religions worſhip. They pay no taxes for 
the ſupport of eccleſiaſtics of any denomination ; and a peculiarity which 
dutinguiſlies this ſtate from every other proteſtant country in the known 
world is, that no contract formed by the miniſter with his people, for 
his falary, is valid in law , So that miniſters are dependent wholly on 
the integrity of the people for their ſupport, fince their falaries are not 
recoverable by iaw. It onght in juſtice, however, to be obſerved, that 
the clergy in general are liberaly maintained, and none who merit it have 
tcafon to complain for want of ſupport 
literature] The literature of this ſtate is confined principally to the 
towns of Newport and Providence. There are men of learning and abi- 
tities ſcattered through other towns, but they are rare. The bulk of the 
inhabitants in other parts of the ſtate, are involved in greater ignorance 
perhaps than in any other part of New-England, An impartial hiſtory 
of their tranſactions ſince the peace, would evince the truth of the above 
obſervations. | ; 

At Providence, is Rhode-Iſland college. The charter for founding 
this Seminary of Learning was granted by the 4 aſſembly of the 
ſtate, An. 1764, in conſequence of the petition of a large number of „ 
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moſt reſpectable characters in the ſtate. By the charter, the corporation 
of the college confiſts of two ſeparate branches, by the name of the Truſ- 
tees and Fellows of Rhode-lfland college +, with diſtinct, ſeparate and 
roſpective powers. The number of truſtees is thirty-ſix, of whom twen- 
ty-two are of the denomination called baptiſts, five of the denomination 
of friends, five epifcopalians, and four congregationaliſts. The ſame pro- 
ortion of the different denominations to continue in perpetuum. The 
number of the fellows (incluſive of the preſident, who is a fellow ex offices} 
is twelve, of whom eight are baptiſts, the others choſen indiſcriminately 
from any denomination of proteſtants. The concurrence of both branches, 
by a majority of each, is neceſlary for the validity of an act, except ad- 
juding and conferring degrees, which excluſtvely belongs to the fel- 
lowihip as a learned faculty. The preſident muſt be a baptiſt, profeſſors 
and other officers of inſtruction are not limited to any particular deno- 
mination. There is annually a general meeting of the corporation, on 
the firſt Wedneſday in September, at which time the public commence- 
ment 1s held. | 


This inſtitution was founded at Warren, in the county of Briſtol, and 
the commencement held there m 1769, at which time feven perſons, 
alumni cf the college, received the degrees of Batchelor of Arts. 

In the year 1770, the college was removed to Providence, where a 
large, elegant building was erected for its accommodation, by the gene- 
rous donations of individuals, moſtly from the town of Providence. It is 
ſituated on a hill to the eaſt of the town; and while its elevated ſituation 
renders it delightful, by commanding an extenſive, variegated proſpect, it 
furnithes it with a pure ſalubrious air. The edifice is of brick, four ſto- 
ries high, 150 feet long, and 46 wide, with a projection of ten feet 
each fide, It has an entry lengthways, with rooms on each fide. There 
are forty-eight rooms for the accommodation of ſtudents, and eight larger 
ones for public uſes, This roof is covered with flate, 

From December 1995, to June 1782, the college edifice was uſed by 
the French and American troops for an hoſpital and barracks, fo that 
the courſe of education was interrupted during that pertod. No degrees 


were conferred from 1776 to 1786. From 1786 the college again be- 


came regular, and is now very flouriſhing, containing upwards of ſixty 
ftudents. | 


This inſtitution is under the inſtruction of a precedent, a profeſſor of 


natural and experimental philoſcphy, a profetfor of mathematics ard af- 


tronomy, a profeſſor of natural hiſtory, and three tutors. The ſeveral 
Elaſſes are intiruced in the learned languages, and the various arts and 
fciences, The ftudies of the freſhman year, are the Latin and Greek 
langunges, Engliſh grammer and rhetoric. Of the ſophimore, Guthiie's 
geogriphy, Ward's arithmetic, Hammond's algebra, Sheridan's rhetort- 
eal grammar, and lectures on elocution, Watt's logie, and Cicero de 
Oratore. Of the junior, Horace, Kim's elements of criticiſm, Euclid's 
elements, Atkinſon's epitome, Love's furveying, Martin's grammar, 
Philoſophia Britannica, and Ferguſon's aſtronomy. Of the ſenior, Lu- 


cian's 


7 This name to be altered when any generous Beneſaclor ariſes, who Ly bis 
Lbera! donation ſhall entitle him ſe f to the honour of piving the college a noms. 
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cian's dialogues, Locke's eſſay on the human underſtanding, Hutchin- 
ſon's moral philoſophy, Bolingbroke on hiſtory, and a review of all the 
ſtudies of the ſeveral years. Every year are frequent exerciſes in ſpeak. 
ing ard the various kinds of compoſition. There are two examinations, 
ſeveral public exhibitions for ſpeaking, and three vacations annually, 
The inſtitution has a library of between two and three thouſand volumes, 
containing a valuable collection of antient and modern authors. Alſo 
a ſmall, but very valuable philſophical apparatus. Nearly all the funds 
of the college are at intereſt in the treaſury of the ſtate, and amount to 
almoſt two thouſand pounds. 5 
At Newport there is a flouriſhing academy, under the direction of a 
rector and tutors, which teach the learned languages, Engliſh grammar, 
geography. &c. | | | . | 
Societies] A marine ſociety was eſtabliſhed at Newport in 1752, for the 
purpoſe of relieving diſtreſſed widows and orphans of maritime brethren, 
and of ſuch of their ſociety as may need affiltance. 7 
Curioſities.] About four miles north-eaſt of Providence lies a ſmall vil- 
lage, called Pawtucket, a place of ſome trade, and famous for lamprey 
eels. Through this village runs Pawtucket river, which empties into 
Providence riyer, two mites eaſt of the town. In this river is a beautiful 
fall of water, directly over which a bridge has been built, which divides 
the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts from the ſtate of Rhode-Iſland. 
The fall, in its whole length, is upwards of fifty feet. The water paſſes 
through ſeveral chaſms in a rock which runs diametrically acroſs the bed 
of the ſtream, and ſerves as a dam to the water. Several mills have been 
erected upon theſe falls ; and the ſpouts and channels which have been con- 
ſtructed to conduct the ſtr. ams to their refpeQive wheels, and the bridge, 
have taken very much from the beauty and grandeur of the ſcene; which 
would otherwiſe have been indefcribably charming and romantic. 
Conſtitution.) The conſtitution of this ſtate is founded on the charter 
granted by Charles II. in the fourteenth year of his reign ; and the frame 
government was not eſſentially altered by the revolution. The legiſ- 
4 of the ſtate conſiſts of two branches a ſenate or upper houſe, com- 
poſed of ten members, called in the charter tant —and a houſe of re- 
preſentatives, compoſed of deputies from the ſeveral towns. The mem- 
Goes of the legiſlature are choſen twice a year; and there are two ſeſſions 
of this body annually, viz, on the firſt Wednefday in May, and the laſt 
Wedneſday in October. | 


1 7 


The ſupreme executive power is veſted in a governor, or in his ab- 


ſence, in the deputy governor, Who are choſen annually in May by the 


ſuffrages of the people. The governor preſides in the upper houſe, but 
has only a ſingle voice in enacting laws. 


There is one ſupreme judicial court, compoſed of five judges, whoſe 


juriſdiction extends over the whole ſtate, and who hold two courts an- 
nually in each county. Ts Jo . | 

In each county, there is an inferior court of common pleas and general 
ſeſſions of the peace, held twice a year for the trial of cauſes not capital, 
ariſing, within the county, from which an appeal lies to the ſupreme 
EQu1t. 
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| The juſtices of the peace, as in other ſtates, have cognizance of ſmall 
cauſes ; and ſince the revolution their powers have been enlarged to an 
uncommon, if not to a dangerous extent. 


Hiſtory.) This ſtate was firſt ſettled from Maſſachuſetts. Motives of 
the ſame kind with thoſe which are well known to have occaſioned the 
ſettlement of inoſt of the other United States, gave birth to this. The 
emigrants from England who came to Maſſachuſetts, though they did not 
) perfectly agree in religious ſentiments, had been tolerably united by their 
commion zeal againſt the ceremonies of the. church of England. . But as 
| ſoon as they were removed from eccleſiaſtical courts, and poſſeſſed of a 

patent allowing, liberty of conſcience, they fell into diſputes and conten- 
tions among themfelves. And notwithſtanding all their ſufferings and 
complaints in England; excited by the principle of uniformity, (ſuch is 
human nature) the majority here were as fond of this principle, as thoſe 
from whoſe perſecution they had fled. 


The true grotinds of religious liberty wete not embraced or underſtood. 
| at this time by any ſect. While all diſclaimed perſecution for the fake of 
5 conſcience, a regard for the public peace, and for the preſervation of the 
church of Chriſt from infection, together with the obſtinacy of the here- 
tics, was urged in juſtification of that, which, ſtripped of all its diſguiſes, 
the light of nature and the laws of Chriſt in the moſt ſolemn manner 
„„ OT IT ORIENT TS 3 
Mr. Roger Williams, a miniſter, who came over to Salem in 1630, was 
charged with holding a variety of errors, and was at length baniſhed from 
the then colony of Maſſ:chuſcrts, and afterwards from Plymouth, as a diſ- 
turber of the peace of the Church and Commonwealth ; and, as he ſays, © a bull 
of excommunication was ſent after him.” He had ſeveral treaties with 
Myantonomo and Canonicus, the Narraganſett ſachems, in 1634 and 
1635, who affured him be ſhould not want for land. And in 1634-5 he 
and twenty others, his followers, who. were voluntary exiles, came to a 
placed called by the Indians Mooſhauſick, and by him Providence. | 
Here they ſettled, and though ſecured from the Indians by the terror of 
the Engliſh, they for a conſiderable time greatly ſuffered through fatigue 
and want. | | | „ 1 
The unhappy diviſions and contentions in Maſſachuſetts {till prevailed ; 
and in the year 1636 Governor Winthrop ſtrove to exterminate the opi- 
nions which he diſapproved. 1 a ſynod was called at New- 
town (now Cambridge) on the zoth of Auguſt, when eighty erroneous 
opinions were preſented, debated, and condemned ; and a court held in 
October following, at the ſame place, baniſhed a few leading, perſons of 
thoſe who were accuſed of theſe errors, and cenſured ſeveral others; not, 
it ſeems, for holding theſe opinions, but for ſeditious conduct. The diſ- 
putes which occaſioned this diſturbance, were about the ſame points as the 
five queſtions debated between the ſynod and Mr. Cotton, which are thus 
defcribed by Dr. Mather: They were about the order of things in our 
union to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; about the influence of our faith in the 
application of his righteouſneſs ; about the uſe of our ſanctification in evi- 
dencing our juſtification ; and about the conſideration of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt by men yet under a covenant of works ; briefly, they were about the 
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oints whereon depend the grounds of our aſſurance of bleſſedneſs in à 
tter world +. | 
The whole colony of Maſſachuſetts, at this time, was in a violent fer- 
ment. The election of civil officers was catried by a party ſpirit, excited 
by religious diſſention Thoſe who were baniſhed by the court, joined by 
a number of their friends, were in queſt of a new ſettlement, and came to 
Providence, where they were kindly entertained by Mr. R. Williams, 
who, by the aſſiſtance of Sir Henry Vane, xx? nqhrog for them, from 
the Indians, Aquidnick, now Rhode-Ifland. Here, in 1638, the people, 
eighteen in number, formed themſelves into a body politick, and choſe Mr. 
Coddington, their leader, to be their judge, or chief magiſtrate, This 
ſame year the ſachems ſigned the deed, or grant of the iſland ; for which 
Indian gift, it is ſaid, they paid very dearly, by being obliged to make 
repeated purchaſes of the fame lands from ſeveral claimants. 
The other parts of the ſtate were. purchaſed of the natives at ſeveral 
ſucceſſive periods. | 
| In the year 1643, the people being deſtitute of patent, or any legal 
authority, Mr. Williams went to England as agent, and by the aſſiſtance 
of Sir Heary Vare, jun. obtained of the Earl of Warwick (then governot 
and admiral of all the plantations) and his council, a free and abſolute 
charter of civil incorporation, by the name of the incorporation of Pro- 
vidence Plantations in Narraganſett Bay.“ This laſted until the charter 
granted by Charles IT. in 1663, by which the incorporation was tiled, 
* The Engliſh colony of Rhode-Iſland and Providence Plantations in 
New-Epglard.“ This charter, without any effential alteration, has re- 
mained the foundation of their government ever ſince. 
As the original inhabitants of this ſtate were perſecuted, at leaſt in their 
own opinion, for the ſake of conſcience, a moſt liberal and free toleration 
was eſtabliſhed by them. So little has the civil authority to do with 
religion here, that, as has been already hinted, no contract between a 
miniſter ard a ſociety (unleſs incorporated for that purpoſe) is of any 
force. It is probably for theſe reaſons that ſo many different ſects have 
ever been found here; and that the Sabbath and all religious inſtitutions 
have been more neglected in this, than in any other of the New-Eng- 
land ſtates, Mr. Williams is faid to have become a Baptiſt in a few years 
aſter his ſettling at Providence, and to have formed a church of that per- 
ſuaſion; which, in 1663, diſagreed about the rite of laying on of hands; 
ſome holding it neceffary to church communion, and others judging it 
indifferent; upon which the church was divided into two parts. At 
Newport Mr. John Clark and ſome others formed a church, in 1644, 
on the principles of the Baptiſts 5 which church was afterwards divided 
like that at Providence. : | 
In 1520, there was a congregational church gathered at Newport, and 
the Reverend Nathaniel Clap was ordained as paſtor. Out of this church 
another was formed in 1728. The worſhip of God according to the rites 
of the church of England was inſtituted here in 1706, by the Society for 
propagating the goſpel in foreign parts; and in 1738 there were ſeven 
Po; worſhipping 
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worſhipping aſſemblies in this town, .and a large ſociety of Quakers at 
Portſmouth at the other end of the iſland. _ | Lies 

In 1730, the colony. was filled with inhabitants; and chiefly by the na- 
tural increaſe of the firſt ſettlers. The number of ſouls in the ſtate at this 
time was 17,935 ; of which no more than 985 wete Indians, and 1648 
negroes. WW | 
In 1738, there were above one hundred fail of veſſels belonging to 
Newport. a ; 11 1 ; a 

The colony of Rhode-Iſland, from its local ſitüation, has ever been leſs 
expoſed to the incurſions of the neighbouring Indians, and from the 
French from Canada, than their neighbouts in Maſſachuſetts and Con- 
necticut. Many of the colony have, from its firſt eſtabliſſiment, profeſſed! 
the principles of the Quakers, which forbad them to fight. For theſe 
reaſons, the colony has been very little concerned in the old wars with 
the French and Indians. In the expedition againſt Port-Royal in 1710, 
and in the abortive attempt againſt Canada in 1711, they had ſome forces. 
Towards the intended expedition againſt Canada in 19746, they raiſed 
zoo men, and equipped a floop of war with 100 ſeamen ; but in their 
voyage to Nova-Scotia, they met with misfortunes and returned. Soon 
after the deſign was dropped. 5 | 

Thrbugh the whole of the late unnatural wat with Great-Britain, the 
inhabitants of this ſtate have manifeſted a patriotic ſpirit ; their troops 
have behaved gallantly, and they are honoured in ha- ing produced the 
ſecond general in the field. 3 

The rage for paper-money in Rhode -Iſland is not peculiar to the pre- 
ſent time. From. 1710 to 1750, Dr. Douglaſs obſerves that the moſt be- 
neficial buſineſs of the colony was, * Banking or negociating a baſe, frau- 
Qulent, paper-money currericy, Which was fo contrived, that amongſt them- 
ſelves it came out at about two and an half per cent. intereſt, and they lent 
it to the neighbouring colonies at ten per cent. à moſt bare-faced cheat. 
The intereſt of theſe public iniquitous frauds went, one quarter to the ſe- 
veral townſhips to defray their chatges ; the other three quarters were 
lodged in the treaſury, to defray the government charges of the colony . 
In 1744, there was an emiſſion of FL. 160,000 O. I'. in paper bills of 
credit, under pretence of the Spaniſh and impending French war. But 
it was diſtributed among the people by way of loan at four per cent. in- 
tereſt for the firſt ten years, after Which the principal Was to be paid off by 
degrees in ten years more without inteteſt. This ſoon depreciated. 

fn 1750, the current bills amounted to . 52 3, 335 O. T. which in its 
depreciated ſtate was then ſuppoſed, by the wiſe and honeſt, ſufficient for 
all the purpoſes of the colony; yet it was then meditated to emit 
£.-200,000 O. T. more upon loan. This Dr. Douglaſs ſuppoſes could 
not have been deſigned as * a further medium of trade, but a Anaviſb de- 
vice of fraudulent Wy the loan of money, to pay off their loans at a very 
depreciated value +. He again obſerves 9, Their defign is by quantity 
to depreciate the value of their bills 8 and lands mortgaged for public bilts 
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will be redeemed in theſe minorated bills, at a very conſiderable real yas 
lue,* Were this writer living, would he not now ſpeak the ſame language 
reſpecting the preſent ſtate of Rhode- Iſſind? : 

But enough has already been ſaid * upon the paper-money, injuſtice. and 
political confuſion which pervade this unhappy ſtate. I will only obſerve, 
that theſe meaſures have deprived the ſtate of great numbers of its worthy 
and moſt reſpectable inhabitants; they have Pad a moſt pernicious influ- 
ence upon the morals of the people, by legally depriving the widow and 
the orphan of their juſt dues, and otherwiſe eſtabliſhing iniquity by law, 
and have occaſioned a ruinous ſtagnation of trade. It is hoped the time 
is not far diſtant, when a wiſe and efficient government will aboliſh theſe 


iniquitous laws, and reſtore tranquility to the ſtate. 


CONNECTICUT. 


F 
StTVUATLION and EXTENT, 


Length 82 1e and 420 2 North Latitude. 
Breadth TH Between 11. 50 and 3% 20 Eaſt Longitude. 
b D OUNDED north, by Maſſachuſetts; eaſt, by Rhode 
Boundaries. B Iſland ; fouth, by the ſound, which divides it from 
Long- Iſland; weſt, by the ſtate of New-York. 

The diviſional line between Connecticut and Maſſachufetts, as ſettled 
in 1713, was found to be about ſeveniy-two miles 'in length. The tne 
dividing Connecticut from Rhode Iſland, was ſettled in 1728, and found 
to be about forty-five miles, The ſea coaſt, from the mouth of Pauka- 
tuk river, which forms a part of the eaſtern boundary of ConneCticut, in 
a direct fouthweſtwardly line to the month of Byram river, is reckoned at 
about ninety miles. The line between Connecticut and New-York runs 
from latitude 41e to latitude 42 1; 72 miles f. Connecticut contains 
about 4,674 ſquare miles; equal to about 2, 960, ooo acres. 


 Rivers.] The principal rivers in this ſtate are ConneQicut, deſcribed 
under New-England, Houfatonik, the Thames, and their branches, 
One branch of the Houfatonik & riſes in Laneſborough, the other in 


Windſor, both in Berkſhire county in Maſſachuſetts, It paſſes thion gh 
| a number 


* See Hiſt. of United States, p. 120, &c. 
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a numbei of pleaſant towns, and empties into the ſound between Stratford 
and Milford. It is navigable twelve miles to Derby, A bar of ſhells, 
at its mouth, obſtructs its navigation for large veſſels. In this river, be- 
tween Saliſbury and Canaan, is a cataraQ, where the water of the whole 
river, which is 150 yards wide, falls about ſixty feet perpendicularly, in 
a perfectly white ſheet. A copious miſt ariſes, in which floating rain- 
bows are ſeen in various places at the fame time, exhibiting a ſcene ex- 
ceedingly grand and beautiful. | 

Naugatuk is a ſmall river which riſes in Torrington, and empties into 
the Houſatonik at Derby. Farmington river riſes in Becket, in Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, and after a very crooked courſe, part of which is through the 
fire meadows of Farmington, it empties into Connecticut jiyer in Wind- 
for. | 

The Thames empties into Long-T1angd found at New-London. It is 
na vigable fourteen miles, to Norwich Landing. Here it loſes its name, 
and branches into Shetucket, on the eaft, and Norwich or Little river, 
on the weſt. The city of Norwick ſtands on the tongue of land between 
theſe rivers. Little river, about a mile from its mouth, has a remarkable 
and very romantic cataract. A rock ten or twelye feet in L N 
height, extends quite acroſs the channel of the river. Over this the 
whole river pitches, in one entire ſheet, upon a bed of rocks below. Here 
the river is compreſſed into a very narrow channel between two craggy 
cliffs, one of which towers to a conſiderable height. The channel de- 
ſcends gradually, is very crooked and covered with pointed rocks. Upon 
theſe the water ſwiftly tumbles, foaming with the moſt violent agitation, 
fifteen or twenty rods, into a broad baſon which ſpreads before it. At 
the bottom of the perpendicular falls, the rocks are curioufly excavated 
by the conſtant pouring of the water. Some of the cavities, which are 
al of a Circular form, are five or ſix feet deep. The ſmoothneſs of the 
water above its deſcent— the regularity and beauty of the perpendicular 
fall—the tremendous roughneſs of the other, and the craggy, towering 
cliff which impends the whole, preſent to the view of the ſpectator a ſcene 
indeſcribably delightful and majeſtic, On this river are ſome of the fineſt 
mill ſeats in New-England, and thoſe immediately below the falls, occu- 
pied by Lathrop's pulls, are perhaps not exceeded by any in the world, 
Acroſs the mouth of this river is a broad, commodious bridge, in the form 
of a wharf, built at a great expence. | 

Shetucket river, the other branch of the Thames, four miles from its 
mouth, receives Quinnabog, which has its ſource in Brimfield, in Mlaſſa- 
chuſetis; thence paſſing through Sturbridge and Dudley in Maſſachuſetts. 
it croſſes into Connecticut, and diyides Pomfret from Killingly, Can- 
terbury from Plainfield, and Liſbon from Preſton, and then mingles 
with the Shetucket. In paſſing through this hilly country, it tumbles 
over many falls, and affords a yaſt number of mill ſeats. The ſource 
of the Shetucket is not far from that of the Quinnabog. It has the 
name of Willamantik while paſſing through Stafford, and between Tol- 
land and Willington, Coventry and Mansfield. Below Windham it takes 
the name of Shetucket, and emptics as above. Theſe rivers are fed by 
numberleſs brooks from every part of the adjacent country. At the 
mouth of Shetucket, is à bridge of timber 124 feet in length, ſupported 
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at each end by pillars, and held up in the middle by braces on the top, 
in the nature of an arch. | 

Eaſt, or North Haven river riſes in Southington, not far from a bend 
in Farmington river, and paſſing through Wallingford and North Haven, 
falls into New-Haven harbour. It has been meditated to connect the 
ſource of this river with Farmington river. 8 
Mill river and Weſt river are inconſiderable ſtreams, bounding the 
city of New-Haven on the eaſt and welt. 
Weſt of the Houſatonik, are a number of ſmall rivers which fall into 
the ſound. Among theſe is Byram river, noticeable as forming a part of 
the boundary between New-York and Connecticut. But neither this, nor 
any of the others, are conſiderable enough to merit particular deſcriptions, 


Harbours.) The two principal harbours are at New-London and New- 
Haven. The former opens to the ſouth. From the light-houſe, which 
ſtands at the mouth of the harbour, to the town, is — three miles; 
the breadth is thiee quarters of a mile, and in ſome places more. The 
harbour has from five to fix fathom water—a clear bottoin—tough ooze, 
and as far as one mile above the town 1s entirely ſecure, and commodious 
for large ſhips | 

New-Haven Harbour is greatly inferior to that of New-London. It 
is a bay which ſets up northerly from the ſound, about four miles. Its 
entrance is about half a mile wide. It has very good anchorage, and two 
and an half fathom at low water, and three fatlfom and four feet at com- 
mon tides. 258 | | | 
The whole of the ſea coaſt is indented with harbours, many of which 
are ſafe and commodious, but are not ſufficiently uſed to merit a de- 
ſcription. | N 

Climate, Soil, and Productions.] Conneccticut, though ſubject to the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold in their ſeaſons, and to frequent ſudden changes, 
is very healthful. As many as one in forty ſix of the inhabitants of Con- 
necticut, who were living in 1774, were upwards of ſeventy years old. 
From accurate calculation it is found that about one in eight hve to the 
age of ſeventy years and upwards, one 1n thirteen to the age of eighty 
years, and one in about thirty to the age of 7. n 
In the maritime towns the weather is variable, according as the wind 
blows from the ſea or land, As you advance into the country, the ſea 
breezes have leſs effect upon the air, and conſequently the weather is leſs 
variable. The ſhorteſt day is eight hours and fifty-eight minutes, _ 
I 6 5 . 6% 4 : X pln . . ; . 2 t © 


+ The following was extracted from the minutes of the Rev. Dr. Wales, 
formerly miniſter of Milford, now profeſſor of divinity in Yale College. 

From Tanuary 1, 1771, 70 January 1 1777. 339 per ns died at Milford; 
of which 33, or about one-ſeventh part, wwere upwards of 10 years old ; and 
84, or about one-third part of the whole,” were under 10 years. 3 
From January 1, 1771, to June 3, 1782, died at Milford, 417 per- 
ſons ; £ which 31, or about one-thirteenth part of the whole number, were 80 
years old and upward.” i 

Other calculations of a fimilar kind, made in different parts of the late from 
He bills of mortality, confirm the juſineſs of the above proportion. 
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the longeſt fifteen hours. The northweſt winds, in the winter ſeaſon, are 
often extremely ſevere and piercing, occaſioned by the great body of ſnow 
which lies concealed from the diſſolving influence of the ſun in the im- 
menſe foreſts north and northweſt. The clear and ſerene temperature of 
the ſky, however, makes amends for the ſeyerity of the weather, and is 
favourable to health and longevity. Connecticut is generally broken land, 
made up of mountains, hills, and vallies ; and is A well water- 
ed. Some ſmall parts of it are thin and barren. It lies in the fifth and 
ſixth northern climates, and has a ſtrong, fertile ſoil. Its principal pro- 
ductions are Indian corn, rye, wheat in many parts of the ſtate, oats and 
barley, which are heavy and good, and of late buck-wheat— flax in large 
quantities — ſome hemp, potatoes of ſeyeral kinds, pumpkins. turnips, 
peas, beans, & c. &c. fruits of all kinds, which are common to the cli- 
mate. The ſoil is very well calculated” for paſture and mowing, which 
enables the farmers to feed large numbers of neat catile and horles. Ac- 
tual calculation has eyinced, that any given quantity of the beſt mowing 
land in Connecticut, produces about twice as much clear profit, as the 
ſame quantity of the beſt wheat land in the ſtate of New-York. Many 
farmers, in the eaſtern part of the ſtate, haye lately found their advantage 
in raiſing mules, which are carried from the parts of Norwich and New- 
London, to the Weſt-India iſlands, and yield a handſome profit. The 
beef, pork, butter, and cheeſe of Connecticut are equal to ary in the 
World. 

Trade] The trade of Connecticut is principally with the Weſt India 
iſlands, and is carried on in veſſels from ſixty to one hundred and forty 
tons. The exports conſiſt of horſes, mules, oxen, oak ſtaves, hoops, pine 
boards, oak plank, beans, Indian corn, fiſh, beef, pork. & c. Horſes, live 
cattle and lumber, are permitted in the Dutch, Daniſh, and French ports. 
Beef and fiſh are liable to ſuch heavy duties in the French iſlands, as that 
little profit ariſes to the merchant who ſends them to their ports. Pork 
and flour are prohibited, As the ordinance making free ports in the 
French Weſt-India ifſands extends to all foreigners, the price of molaſ- 
ſes and other articles, has been greatly enhanced by the Engliſh purchaſes 
for Canada and Nova-Scotia ; ſo that the — of Connecticut with 
the French Weſt-India iſlands is not profitable. Cotton, cocoa, indigo, 
and ſugars are not permitted to be bronght away by Americans. The 
ſeverity with which theſe prohibitory laws are adminiſtred is ſuch, as that 
theſe articles cannot be ſmuggled. 

ConneQicut has a large number of coaſting veſſels employed in carrying 
the produce of the ſtate to other ſtates. —To Rhode-lſland, Maſſachuſets, 
and New-Hampſhire they carry pork, wheat, corn, and rye.— To North 
and South Carolinas and Georgia, butter, cheeſe, ſalted beef, cyder, ap- 
ples, potatoes, hay, &c. and receive in return, rice, indigo, and money. 
But as New-York is nearer, and the ſtate of the markets always well 
known, much of the produce of Connecticut, eſpecially of the weſtern 
parts, is carried there; particularly pot and pearl aſhes, flax-ſeed, beef, 
pork, cheeſe, and butter, in large quantities, Moſt of the produce of Con- 
necticut river from the parts of Maſfachuſetts, New-Hampſhire, and Ver- 
mont, as well as of ConneQicut, which are adjacent, goes to the ſame 
market. Conſiderable quantities of the produce of the eaftern parts of 
the Rate are marketted at Boſton and Providence. 

The 
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The value of the whole exported produce and commodities from this 
ſtate, before the year 17974, was then eſtimated at about . 200, ooo law. 
ful money, annually, Sincg this time no accurate eſtimate has been made, 
ſo that it is impoſſible to tell whether the amount has ſince been increaſed 
or diminiſhed. | wh 

In 1774, the number of ſhipping in Connecticut, was 180; their 
tonnage 10,317 ; ſeafaring men 1162 ; beſides upwards of twenty fail 
of coaſting veſſels, which employed about ninety ſeamen. This ſtate 
has not yet fully recovered the confuſion in which it was involved by the 
late war; fo that the number of ſhipping, & c. has not, at any period ſince 
1774, been aſcertained with accuracy. It is probable, however, conſider- 
ing the loſſes ſuſtained by the war, the delicacy of the ſhip-building buſi- 
neſs, and the number of unfortunate ſhipwrecks, and loſſes by hurricanes 
in the Welt-Indies, that the ſhipping and ſeamen are not now fo nume- 
rous as in 1774 | # 3 
The number of ſhipping from the port of New-London employed laſt 

ear in the European and Weſt-India trade, was four ſhips, one ſnow, 
fifty-four brigantines, thirty-two ſcooners, and forty-five floops. The 
number of horſes and catile exported from tbe diſtrict round New-Lon- 
don, from the 10th of January, 1787, to the 10th of January, 1788, was 
6917 ; beſides jack- aſſes imported and exported, not included. From 
1780 to 1787, the number was 6671, fo that the laſt year exceeded the 
other 246. From March, 1787, to January, 1788, 1454 horſes, 700 oxen, 
and 23 cows, were exported from the port of Middleton. 
Manu fadtures.] The farmers in Connecticut and their families are moſt- 
ly clothed in plain, decent, homeſpun cloth. Their linens and woollens 
are manufactured in the family way; and although they are generally 
of a coaſer kind, they are of a ſtronger texture, and much more durable 
than thoſe imported from France and Great-Britain. Many of their 
cloths are fine and handſome. © | 5 

The woollen manufactory at Hartford has already been mentioned. 
The legiſlature of the ſtate have encouraged it, and it bids fair to grow 
into importance. We have alſo mentioned Mr. Chittendon's uſeful Ma- 
chine for bending and cutting card teeth. This machine is put in motion 
by a manderil twelye inches in length, and one inch in diameter. Con- 
nected with the manderil are fix parts of the machine, independent of each 
other ; the firſt, introduces a certain length of wire into the chops of the 
corone; the ſecond, ſhuts the chops and holds faſt the wire in the middle 
until it is finiſhed ; the third, cuts off the wire; the fourth, doubles the 
tooth in proper form; the fifth, makes the laſt bend; and the ſixth, de- 
livers the finiſhed tooth from the machine. The mandeiil is moved by a 
band wheel, five feet in diameter, turned by a crank. One revolution of 
the manderil makes one tooth; ten are made in a ſecond, and 36,000 in 
an hour, &c. as has been already obſerved (P. 88.) With one machine 
like this, teeth enough might be made to fill cards ſufficient for all the 
manufacturers in New-England. In New-Haven is a linen manufaQtory, 
which flouriſhes ; and one for cotton is about to be eſtabliſhed. In Eaſt 
Hartford is a glaſs work,'a ſnuff and powder mill, and an iron work 
and flitting mill. Iron works are eſtabliſhed alſo at Saliſbury, Norwich, 
and other parts of the fate. At Stafford is a furnace at which is os 
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large quantities of hollow ware, and other ironmongery, ſufficient to 
ſupply the whole ſtate. Paper is manufactured at Norwich, Hartford, 
New-Haven, and in Litchheid county, Nails, of every ſize, are made in 
almoſt every town and village in Connecticut; fo that conſiderable quan- 
tities can be exported to the reighbouring ſtates, and at a better rate 
than they can be had from Europe Ironmongery, hats of the beſt kind, 
candles, leather, ſhoes and boots, are manufactured in this ſtate. We 
muſt not omit to mention wocden diſhes, and other wooden-ware, which 
are made in yaſt quantities in Suffield, ard fome few other places, and 
ſold in almoſt every part of the eaſtern ſtates. Oil-mills, of a new and 


yery ingenious conſttuction, have been erefted in ſeveral parts of the 
ſtate. | 


It appears from experiments made formerly in this ſtate, that a buſhel 
of ſun-flower ſeed yields a gallon of oil, and that an acre of ground 
planted with ihe ſeed at three feet apart, will yield between forty and fifty 
buſheis of the ſeed. This oil is as mild as ſweet oil, and is equally a gree- 
able with ſallads, and as a medicine. It may moreover be uted with ad- 
vantage in paints, varnithes, and ointments. From its being manuſac- 
tured in our own country, it may always be procured and uted in a fteſh 
ſtate. The oil is prefſed from the ſeed in the fame manner that cold 
drawn linſeed oil is obtained from flax ſeed, and with as little trouble, 
Sweet olive oil ſells for ſix ſhillings a quart. Should the oil of the ſun- 
flower ſell for only two-thirds of that price, the produce of an acte of 
ground, ſuppoſing it to yield only forty buthels of the feed, will be thirty- 
two pounds, a ſum far beyond the product of an acre of ground in any 
kind of grain. The feed is raiſed with very little trouble, and grows in 


land of moderate fertility, It may be gathered and ſheiled, fit for the 
extraQtion of the oil, by women and children. 


Civil diviſions and population.) Connecticut is divided into eight coun- 
ties, viz. Hartford, New-Haven, New-London, Fairfield, Windham, 
Litchfield, Middleſex and Tolland. The counties are ſubdivided into 
upwards of eighty townſhips, each of which is a corporation, inveſted 
with power to hold lands, chooſe their own town officers, to make pru- 
dential laws, the penalty of tranſgreſſion not to exceed twenty thiliings, 
and to chooſe their own reprefentatives to the general aſſembly. The 
townſhips are generally divided into two or more pariſhes, in each of 
which is one or more places for public worſhip. | 


The following table exhibits a view of the population, &c. of thig 
ſtate in 1782. Since this time the counties of Middleſex and Tolland 
have been conſtituted, and a number of new townihips, made up of di- 
viſions of the old ones, have impoliticly “ been incorporated. | 


* The mulliplication of town/Hips increaſes the number of repreſentatives, 
which is already too great for the moſt democratical government, and unncisf= 
Jari enhances the expence of maintaining civil government in the flate. 
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Connecticut is the moſt populous, in proportion to its extent, of any 


of the thirteen ſtates. It is laid out in ſmall farms, from fifty to three or 
four hundred acres each, which are held by the farmers in fee ſimple; and 
are generally cultivated as well as the nature of the foil will admit. The 
Rate is chequered with innumerable roads or high ways, croſſing each 
other in every direction. A trayeller, in any of theſe roads, even in the 
moſt unſettled parts of the ſtate, will ſeldom paſs more than two or three 
miles without finding a houſe or cottage, and a farm under ſuch improve- 
ments as to afford the neceſſaries for the ſupport af a family. The whole 
ftate reſembles a well cultivated garden, which, with that degree of in- 
duſtry that is neceſſary to happineſs, produces the neceſſaries and con- 
veniences of life in great plenty. 

Ja 1756 the number of inhabitants in Connecticut was 130, 611. In 
1774, there were 197,856 ſouls. In 18 years the increaſe was 67, 245. 
From 1774 to 1782, the increaſe was but 11,294 perſons. This com- 

aratively Amal increaſe of inhabitants may be ſatisfactorily accounted for 
. the deſtrudtion of the war, and the numerous emigrations to Ver- 
mont, the weſtern parts of New-Hampſhire, and other ſtates. 


* Middleton and Tolland, are n au the ſpire towns 0 Middleſex and Tol- 
land counties, Courts are alſo held at Haddam, which is the ha f. ſhire tun 
, Middleſex county, | 
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The inhabitants are almoſt entirely of Engliſh deſcent. There are no 


Dutch, French, or Germans, and very few Scotch or Iriſh people in any 
part of New England, packs: 


Chgrafler, Manners, c.] In addition to what has been already ſaid on 

theſe particulars, under New England, it may be obſerved, that the peo- 
le of Connecticut are remarkably fond of having all their diſputes, even 

thoſe of the moſt trivial kind, ſettled according to law. The prevalence of 
this litigious ſpirit, affords employment and ſupport for a numerous body 
of lawyers. The number of actions entered annually upon the ſeveral 
dockets in the ſtate, juſtifies the above obleryations. That pany ſpirit, 
however, Which is the bane of political happineſs, has not raged with ſuch 
violence in this ſtate as in Maſſachuſetts and Rhode-lſland, Public pro- 
ceedings have been conducted generally, and eſpecially of late, with much 
calmneſs and candour, The people are well informed in regard to their 
rights, and judicious in the methods they adopt to ſecuie them. The 
ſtate was never in greater political tranquility than at preſent. | 

The clergy, who are numerous, and, as a body, very reſpcQable, have 
hitherto preſerved a kind of ariſtocratical balance in the very demecraticel 
government of the ſtate ; which has happily operated as a check upon the 
overbearing ſpirit of republicaniſm, It has been lamented that the up- 
happy religious diſputes which have too much prevailed among ſome of 
the clergy ; and the too great attention that others have paid to their tem- 
poral concerns, to the negle$t of their flocks ; and an inattention to the 
qualifications of thoſe who have been admitted to the ſacred office, have, 
heretofore, conſidzrably diminiſhed their influence. It is a pleaſing cir- 
cumſtance that the rage for theological diſputation is abating, and greater 
ſtrictneſs is obſerved in the admiſſion of candidates to the miniſtry. 
Their influence is pn the ingreaſe ; and it is no doubt to be attributed, 
in part, to their increaſing influence, that an evident reformation in the 
manners of the people of this ſtate, has taken place ſince the peace. In 
regard to learning and abilities, the clergy at the preſent day are equal 
to their predeceſſors at any former period. | 


Religien] The beſt in the world, perhaps, for a republican government. 
As to the mode of exerciſing church government and diſcipline, it might 
not improperly be called a republican religion. Each church is a ſepar4te 
juriſdiction, and claims authority to chooks their own miniſter, to exercile 
prone, and enjoy goſpel ordinances within itſelf. The churches, 

owever, are not independent of each other; they are aſſociated for mutual 
benefit and convenience. The aſſociations have power to licenſe cardi- 
Cates for the miniſtry, to conſult for the general welfare, and to recommend 
meaſures to be adopted by the churches, but haye no authority to enforce 
them. When diſputes ariſe in churches, councils are called by the parties 
to ſettle them; but their power is only adviſory. There are as many aſ- 
ſociations in the ſtate as there are counties; and they meet twice in a year. 
Theſe are all combined in one general aſſociation, who meet annually. 
All religions that are conſiſtent with the peace of fociety, are tolerated 
in Connecticut ; and a ſpirit of liberality and catholiciſm is increaſing. 
There are very few religious ſects in this ſtate. The bulk cf the people 
are Congregationaliſts, Beſides theſe there are Fpiſcopalians and — 2 
| Th a 
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ard formerly there was a ſociety of Sandimanians at New-Haven; but 
they are now reduced to a very ſmall number. Ihe Epiſcopalian Churches 
«re reſpectable, and are under the ſuperintendence of a biſhop. There were 
twenty-nine Congregations of the Baptiſts in os * Theſe congregations, 
with thoſe in the neighbouring ſtates, meet in aſſociations, by delegation, 
annually. Theſe aſſociations conſiſt of meſſengers choſen and ſent by the 
churches. Some of their principles are, Ihe unputation of Adam's fin 
to his poſterity— the inability & man to recover himſelf—effeQual callin 
by ſovereign grace - juſtification by imputed righteouſnefs—immerfion for 
baptiſm, and that on profeſſion of faith and iepentance— congregational 
churches, and their independency - reception into them upon evidence of 
four d converſion.” The Baptiſts, during the late war, were warm and 
active friends to their country; and, by their early approbation of the new 
form of government “, have manifeſted the continuance of their patriotic 
ſentiments. . 

Damages ſuſtained in the late awar.) After the eſtabliſhment of the peace 
in 1783, a number of gentlemen were appointed by the general aſſembly 
to eſtiuiate the damage done by the Britiſh troops, in the ſeyeral towns 
which they ravaged, The following is the reſult of their enquiries. 


Amount of loſſes. 
New London, (burnt by Benedict Arnold, 


September 6, 1781) - - . 145,988 15 6 
Groton, - do. - do. „ 23,219 8 6 
Scattering towns, do. - do. — 9,806 9 2 

L. 173,812 10 8 

Norwalk, (burnt by the Britiſh, 1779) - L. 34.867 9 2 

— confiſcated property and other loſſes - 2,077 © © 

L. 36,944 9 2 

Greenwich - - — - L. 6,365 11 8 

loſſes of men not on oath - FF 

ä — — 

1. 6.735 9 3 

Fairfield, (burnt in 1979) — 1 14 40, 80 2 20 

New-Ha ven, ravaged by Goyernor Tryon July 1779 L. 24,893 7 6 

1 aſt Haven do. do. — — 4882 16 + 

VWeft-taven do. do. - — 474 9 3 
Other loſſes not before computed - 7 580 0 

L- 30,835 4 2 

Amount of the loſſes in the whole ſtate in money, 1 8 
valued as in 1774 - - - L. 394-235 6 


* In their aſſociation at New-York, October 1785. 
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Chief Tetuns.] There are a great number of very pleaſant towns, both 
maritime and inland, in Connecticut. It contains five Incorporated towns 
or cities. Iwo of theſe, Hartford and New-Haven, are the capitals of 
the ſtate. The general affembly is held at the former in May, and at 
the latter in October, annually 

HarTFoORD (city) is ſituated at the head of navigation on the weſt fide 
of Connecticut river, about fifty miles from its entrance into the ſound. 
Its buildings are a ſtate-houſe—two churches for congregationaliſts— a 
diſtillery, beſides upwatds of 300 dwelling-houſes, a number of which 
are handſomely built with brick. 

The town is divided by a finall river, with high romantic banks. Over 
this river is a bridge connecting the two diviſions of the towns. Hartford 
is advantageouſly ſituated for trade, has a very fine back country, enters 
largely into the manufacturing buſineſs, and is a rich flouriſhing com- 
merctal town. | 

New-Haven (city) lies round the head of a bay, which makes up 
about four miles north from the ſound. It covers part of a large plain, 
which is circumſcribed on three ſides by high hills or mountains, Two 
ſmall rivers bound the city eaſt and welt. The town was originally laid 
out in ſquares of ſixty rods. Many of theſe ſquares have been divided 
by croſs ſtreets, Four ſtreets run north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt, theſe arg 
croſſed by others at right angels—Near the centre of the city is the public 
ſquare ; on and around which are the public buildings, which are a ſtate- 
houſe, college and Chapel, three churches for Congregationaliſts, and one 
for Epiſcopalians. Theſe are hall handſome and commodions buildings. 
The college, chapel, ſtate-houſe, and one of the churches are of brick, 
The public ſquare is encircled with rows of trees, which render it both 
convenient and delightful. Its beauty, however, is greatly diminiſhed 
by the burial ground, and feveral of the public buildings, which occupy 
a conſiderable part of it. 

Many of the ſtreets are ornamented with two rows of trees, one on 
each ſide, which give the city a rural appearance. The proſpe& from 
the ſteeples is greatly variegated, and extremely beautiful There are 
about 500 dwelling-houſes in the city, principally of wood, and well 
built, and ſome of them elegant. The ſtreets are ſandy, but neat a-d 
cleanly. Within the limits of the city, are between 3 and 4000 fon!s, 
About one in ſeventy die annually ; this proves the healthfulneſs of its 
climate, Indeed as to pleaſantneſs of ſituation, and ſalubrity of air, New- 
Haven is not exceeded by any city in America, It carries on a conſider- 
able trade with New-York, and the Weſt-India Iſlands, and is flouriſh- 
ing . 6 | | 
N EW-LO NDO (city) ftands on the weft fide of the river Thames, near 
its entrance into the ſound, in latitude 41s 25“. It has two places for 
public worſhip, one for Epiſcopilians and one for Congregationaliſts, and 
about zoo dwelling-houſes. Its harbour is the beſt in Connecticut, and 
as good as any in the United- States; and is defended by fort Trumbull 
and 


* The following account of the number of inhabitants in the city of 
New- 
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and fort Griſwold, the one in New-London, the other in Groton, A 3 e 
conſiderable part of the town was burnt by the infamous Benedict Arnold. cho 
in 1781. It has ſince Leen rebuilt. "00 win 
Norwicn (city) ſtands at the head of Thames river, 12 or 14 miles l Co 
north from New-Londoh. It is 4 cohimefcial city, bas a rich and exten. © tac 
five back country, and avails itſelf of its natural advantages at the heaq Be: 
of navigation. Its ſituation upon a river which affords a great number of too 
convenient feats for mills and water machines of all kinds, render it very , cea 
eligible in a manufactural view. ö og 
The inhabitants ate not neglectful of the advantages which nature has | 
ſo liberally given them. They manufacture paper of all kinds, - ſtockings, ned 
* DOTS 0 "RY * 2 — . in | 
3 5 . ſor 
New-Haven, and their different ages, together with the number of build. on 
ings of different kinds, is the feſult of an accurate enumeration, September 
20th, 1787. As it may furniſh ſufficient date from which, at any future to! 
enumeration, ſeveral valuable and inſtructive calculations may be made, | wi 
it is thought proper to preſerve it. | tw 
Age No Age No. | Age No. j Age No. G 

L244. 0-0: 3 00- 1 
2 1 2 55 | 46 22 68 5 of 
3 100 25 66 47 , 34 6g 3 WW 
&- 219. 4-3 © I 48 9 70 6 s | 
5 107 2 55 49 12 71 1 M 
5 RB 1 41 be 
7 87 29 40 66 2 A 
8 96 30 66 | C 2. 1 
9 89 55 16 12 3 di 
10 85 F 78 1 te 
11 20 7 3 i 
12 80 $6.34 56 18 4 a1 
„ ; 3: 00-8 8 m 
1 30 50 1 vas. a1 
B „„ 81 in 
1 1 60 28 82 in 

17 62 39 36 t 
18 84 40 52 62 8 C4 -*--\1 40 
19 62 44 63 9 85 8 
20 74 42 "Wes | 86 1 al 

21 77 | -63-.- BY 65 15 87 

i 57 44 18 65 8 88 1 1 
Total number of ſouls 3339 | Number of Families 614 g 
Seventeen years and under 1636 Dwelling-houſes 466 1 
Upwards of ſeventeen 1703 Stores 103 M 
Number of ſtudents 176 | Barns and Shops 324 t. 
Males 1645 | Total buildings of all kinds 893 a 
Females 1694 | 1 


In 1724 there were 163 buildings of all kinds, from which we may 
conclude, the number of ſouls and buildings has doubled fince that time, 
in periods of about twenty years, 3 
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chcks and watches, chaiſes, buttons, ſtone and earthen ware, wife, oil, 
chocolate, bells, anchors, and all kinds of forge work. The city con- 
tains about 450 dwelling-houſes, a court-houte, and two churches for 
Congregationaliſts, and one for Epiſcopalians. The city is in three de- 
tached, compact diviſions ; viz. Chelſea, at the landing, the town, and 
ean-hill ; in the latter diviſion is a flouriſhing academy; and in the 
town is a ſchool ſupported by a donation from Dr. Daniel Lathrop, de- 
ceaſed. The executive courts of law are held alternately at New-Lon- 
con and Norwich. | 

MipDpLETON (city) is pleaſantly ſituated on the weſtetn bank of Con- 
necticut river, fifteen miles ſouth of Hartford. It is the principal town 
in Middleſex county—has about 350 houſes —a court-houte—one church 
for Congregationaliſts one for Epiſcopalians—a naval office and carries 
on a large and increaſing trade. 8 

Four miles ſouth of Hartford is WETAEHRASFTIE Up, a very pleaſant 
town of between two and three hundred houſes ſituated on a fine ſoil, 
with an elegant brick church for Congregationaliſts. A fair is held hete 
twice a year. This town is noted for raiſing onions. | 

Windſor, Farmington, Litchfield, Milford, Stratford, Faitfield and 
Guilford, are all conſiderable and very pleaſant towns, 

Curiofities.} Two miles weft of New-Havyen is a mountain, on the top 
of which is a cave, remarkable for having been the reſidence of generals 
Whaley and Goff, two of the judges of Charles I. who was beheaded. 
They arrived at Boſton July 24th, 1660, and came to New-Haven the 
March following. May 11th, 1661, they retired and concealed themſelves 
behind Weft-mountain, three miles from New-Haven; and the 19th of 
Auguſt, they removed to Milford, where they lived concealed until the 
13th of October, 1664; when they returned to New-Haven, and imme« 
diately proceeded to Hadley, where they remained concealed for about 
ten years, in which time Whaley died. Goffe ſoon after abdicated. In 
1665, John Dixwell, Eſq another of the king's judges; viſited them while 
at Hadley, and afterwards proceeded to New-Haven, where - he lived 
many years, and was known by the name of John Davis. Here he died, 
and was buried in the public burying-place, where his graye-ſtone is ſtand- 
ing to this day, with this inſcription, * J. D Efq. deceaſed March 18th, 
in the 82d year of his age, 1688.” | 

In the town of Pomfret is a cave rendered remarkable by the humotvus 
adventure of General Putnam. This cave is deſcribed, and the ſtory ele- 
gantly told by Colonel Humphreys, in his life of that hero. The ſtory 
and the deſcription I ſhall inſert in his own words. | 

Soon after Mr. Putnam removed to Connecticut, the wolves, then very 
numerous, btoke into his ſheep-fold, and killed ſeventy fine ſheep and 
goats, beſides woundiug many lambs and kids; This havoc was com- 
mitted by a ſhe-wolf, which, with her annual whelps, had for feyersl 
years infeſted the vicinity, The young were commonly deſtroyed by 
the vigilance of the hunters, but the oid one was too ſagacious to come 
within reach of gun- ſhot: upon being cloſely purſued, the would gene- 
rally fly to the weſtern woods, and return the next winter with another 
litter of whelps, þ 
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This wolf, at length, became ſuch an intolerable nuifance, that ft. 
Putnam entered into a combination with five of his neighbours to hunt 
alternately until they could deſtroy her. Two, by rotation, were to be 
conſtantly in purſuit. It was known, that, having loſt the toes from one 
foot, by a ſteel} trap, ſhe made one track ſhorter than the other. By this 
veſtige, the purſuers recognized, in a light fnow, the route of this per- 
nicious animal. Having followed her to Connecticut river, and found ſhe 
had turned back in a direct conrſe towards Pomfret, they Immediately 
returned, and by ten the nezt morning the blood-hounds had driven her 
into a den, about three miles diſtant from the houſe of Mr. Putnam: 
the people ſoon collected with dogs, guns, ſtraw, fire and ſulphur, to attack 
the common enemy. With this apparatus ſcveral unſucceſsſal efforts 
were made to force her from the den. The hounds came back badly 
wounded, and refuted to return. The ſmoke of blazing firaw had no ef- 
ſect. Nor did the fumes of burnt brimſtone, with which the cavern was 
filled, compel her to quit the retirement. Wearied with ſuch fruitleſs at- 
tempts (which had brought the time to ten o'clock at night) Mr, Put- 
nam tried once more to make his dog enter, but in vain ; he propoſed to 
his negro man to go down into the cavern and ſthoot the wolf: the negro 
Geclined the haxardous ſervice. Then it was that their maſter, angry at 
the diſappointment, and dectaring that he was aſhamed to have a coward 
in his family, reſolved bimſelf to deſtroy the ferocious beaſt, leſt ſhe 
ſhould efcape through ſome unknown fiſſurę of the rock. His neigh- 
bours ſtrongly remonſtrated againft the perilous enterprize: but he, know- 
ing that wild animals were intimidated by fire, and having provided ſe- 
veral ſtrips of birch-bark, the only combuſtible material which he could 
obtain, that Would aftord light m this deep and darkſome cave, prepared 
for his defcent; Having, accordingly, diveſted himfelf of his coat and 
waiſteoat, ard having a long rope faſtened round his legs, by which he 
might be pulled back, at a concerted ſignal, he entered head foremoſt, 
with the blazing torch in his hand. | . 

The aperture of the den, on the eaſt ſide of a very high ledge of rocks, 
is about two feet ſquare ; from thence it deſcends obliquely fifteen feet, 
then running Horizontally about ten more, it aſcends gradually ſixteen 
feet towards its termination, The fides of this ſubterraneous cavity are 
compoſed of ſmooth ard folid rocks, which feem to have been divided 
from each other by fome former earthquake. The top and bottom are 
atfo of ftone, and the entrance, in winter, being covered with ice, is ex- 
ceedingly ſi ppery, It is in no place high Enough for a man to raiſe 
himſelf upright : nor in any part more than three feet in width, 

Having groped his paſſage to the horizontal part of the den, the moſt 
terrifying darknefs appeared in front of the dim circle of light afforded 
by his torch. It was ſilent as the honſe of death. None but monſters 
of the deſert had ever before explored this ſolitary manſion of horror. He, 


cautiouſly proceeding onward, came to the aſcent : which he flowly- 


mounted on his hands and knees until he diſcovered the glaring eye-balls 
of the wolf, who was fitting at the extremity of the cavern. Startled at 
the ſight of fire, ſhe gnaſhed her teeth, and gave a ſullen growl. As ſoon 
as be had made the neceſſary diſcovery, he kicked the rope as a ſignal 
for pulling him out. The people, at the mouth of the den, gy ns 
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liſtened with rang anxiety, hearing the growling of the wolf, and ſup- 
poſing their friend to be in the moſt imminent danger, drew him forth 
with ſuch celerity, that his ſhitt was ſtripped over his head, and his ſkin 
ſeverely lacerated. After he had adjuſted his cloaths, and loaded his gun 
with nine buck-ſhot, holding a torth in one hand, and the muſquet in the 
other, he deſcended a ſecond time. When he drew nearer than before, 
the wolf, aſſuming a ſtill more herce and terrible appearance, howling, 
rolling her eyes, E her teeth, and dropping her head between her 
legs, was evidently in the attitude, and on the point of ſpringing at him. 
At the critical inſtant he levelled and fited at her head. Stunned with 
the ſhock, and ſuffocated with the ſinoak, he immediately found himſelf 
drawn out of the cave. But having refreſhed himſelf, and permitted the 
ſmoke to diſſipate, he went down the third time. Once more he came 
within fight of the wolf, who appearing very paſſive, he applied the 
torch to her noſe ; and perceiving her dead, he took hold of her ears, and 
then kicking the rope, (Kill tied round his legs) the people above, with no 
ſmall exultation, dragged them both out together. FO ET 

Another bold and almoſt preſumptuous deed, in this vetetan hero, 
has rendered remarkable a precipice at Horſeneck, in this ſtate. The 
ſtory is this. About the middle of the winter 1978, general Putnam 
was on a viſlt to his out-poſt at Horſeneck, he found governor Tryon 
2 upon that town with a corps of fifteen hundred men to o 
poſe theſe, general Putnam had only a picket of one hundred and fifty 
men, and two iron field- pieces, without horſe or drag-ropes. He, how- 
ever, planted his cannon on the high ground by the meeting-houſe, and 

retarded their approach by firing ſeveral times, until, perceiving the 
horſe (ſupported by the infantry) about to charge, he ordered the picket 
to provide for their ſafety by retiring to a ſwamp inacceſlible to horſe ; 
and ſecured his own by plunging down the ſteep precipice at the church 
upon a full trot. This precipice is ſo ſteep, where he deſcended, as to 
have artificial ſtairs compoſed of nearly one hundred ſtone ſteps for the 
accommodation of foot paſſengers. There the dragoons, who were but a 
ſword's length from him, topped ſhort. For the declivity was fo abrupt, 
that they ventured not to follow : and, before they could gain the valley 
by going round the brow of the hill in the ordinary road, he was far 
enough beyond their reach.” 

Tetoket mountain in Branford, latitude 419 20', on the north-weſt part 
of it, a few feet below the ſurface, has ice in large quantities in all ſeaſons 
of the year. f ba 
Colleges, Academies, and Schools.) In no part of the world is the educa- 
tion of all ranks of people more attended to than in Connecticut. Al- 
moſt every town in the ſtate is divided into diſtricts, and each diſtrièt has 
a public ſchool kept in it a greater or leſs part of every year. Somewhat 

more than one third of the monies ariſing from a tax on the polls and 
ratable eſtate of the inhabitants, is appropriated to the ſupport of ſchools, 
in the ſeyeral towns, for the education of children and youth. The law 
directs that a grammar-fchool ſhall be kept in every country town through- 
out the ſtate. Ine) | | 

There is a grammar-ſchool at Hartford, and another at New-Haven, * 
tupported by a donation of governor Hopkins, This venerable and be- 


* 
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nevolent gentleman, in his laſt will, dated 1657, left, in the hands of 


Theophilus Eaton, Efq. and three others, a legacy of {.1 324, as an ef- vol 
couragement, in theſe foreign plantations, of breeding up hopeful youths uy 
both at the grammar-ſchool and college.” In 1664, this legacy was equal- 21 
ly divided between New-Haven and Hartford; and gramilar- ſchools were m 
erected. which have been ſupported ever ſince. | mM 

At Greenfield there is a reſpectable academy, under the care and inſtruc= - 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Dwight. At Plairfield is another, under the care 15 
of the Rev. Mr. Benedict. This academy has flouriſhed for ſeveral years, * 
and furniſhed a number of ſtudents for Vale and Dartmouth colleges. wy 
At Norwich and Windham, likewiſe, are academies furniſhed with abte lit 
inſtructors; each of theſe academies have ſixty or ſeventy ſcholars. 1 

Yaule CoLLEGE was founded in 1700, and remained at Killingworth 1. 
until 170% then at Saybrook, until 1716, when it was removed and fix- 
ed to New-Haven. Among its principal benefactors was governor Vale, n 
in honor of whom, in 1718, it was named VAL CoLLEGE. Its firlt 85 
building was erected in 1717, being 150 feet in length, and 22 in breadth, p 
built of wood. 'This was taken down in 1982. The preſent college 1 
edifice, which is of brick, was built in 1750, under the direction of the | 
Rev. Preſident Clap, and is 100 feet long, and 40 feet wide, three ſto- : 
ries high, and contains thirty-two chambers, and fixty-four ſtudies, con- 


i 
| 
| venient for the reception of a hundred ſtudents, The college chapel, 
which is alſo of brick, was built in 1761, being fifty feet by forty, with 
a ſteeple 125 feet high. In this building is the public library, conſiſting 
of about 2500 volumes ; and the philoſophical apparatus, which is at pre- 
| ſent incowplete. It contains, however, the principal machines neceſſaty 
| for exhibiting moſt of the experiments in the whole courſe of experimental 
| philoſophy ard aſtronomy. The ſum of ,. 300, colled ed by ſubſcriptions, 
| is now in readineſs to be expended in the purchaſe of ſuch other inftru- 
ments and machines, as will render the philoſophical apparatus complete. 
| The college mufeum, to which additions are conſtantly making, con- 
1 tains ſome great natural curioſities. 8 
This literary inſtitution was incorporated by the general aſſembly of 
Connecticut. The firſt charter or incorporation was granted to eleven 
miniſters, under the denomination of truſtees, 1701. The powers of the 
truſtees were enlarged by the additional charter, 1723. And by that of 
1745, the truſtees were incorporated by the name of "The Preſſdent and 
Fellows of Yale college, New-Haven.“ The corporation are empowered 
to hold eftates, continue their ſucceffion, make academic laws, ele& and 
conſtitute all officers of inſtruQtion and government, uſual in univerſities, 
and confer all learned degrees. The ordinary executive government is in 
the hands of the preſident and tutors. The preſent officers of the cog 
are, a prefident, who is alſo profeſſor of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a profeſſor 
of divinity, and three tutors. The number of ſtudents for ſeveral years 
paſt has been from 150 to 250, divided into four claſſes. The preſent 
number is about 140. It is worthy of remark, that as many as five- ſixths 
of thoſe who have received their educations at this univerſity, were natives 
of Connecticut. | | 
In 1732, the Rev. George Berkely, D. D. then dean of Derry, and 


zfterwards biſhop of Cloyne, in Ireland, made a generous donation of 880 
volumes 
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volumes of books, and an eſtate in Rhode-Iſland, that rents yearly for 
100 ounces. of ſfilver—which is divided into three parts, and annually ap- 
propriated to the thtee beſt ſcholars in the Latin and Greek claſſics. This 
has proved a great incentive among the ſtudents to excel in claſſical learn- 
ing. The firſt donation to the college in land, conſiſting of about 600 
acres, was made by major James Fitch; in 1701. The general afſembly, 
10 1732, gave 1500 acres within the ſtate. Dr. Daniel Lathrop, of Nor- 
wich, added a donation of £.500 to the college fünds in 1781. The 
courſe of education, in this univerſity, comprehends the whole circle of 
literature. The three learned languages are taught, together with ſo 
much of the ſciences as can be communicated in four years. Great at- 
tention is paid to oratory and the belles fettres. "WER _ 

In May and September, annually, the ſeveral claſſes are critically ex- 
amined in all their claſſical ſtudies. As incentives to improvement in 
co.npoſition and oratory, quarterly exerciſes are 54pm by the preſident 
and tutors, to be exhibited by the reſpective claſſes in rotation. A public 
commencement is held annually, on the ſecond Wedneſday in Septem- 
ber, which calls together a more nrinierous and brilliant aſſembly, than 
are convened by any other anniverſary in the ſtate. f 

Two thouſand and eighty have received the honours of this univerſity z 
of whom 633 have been ordained to the work of the goſpel miniſtry, 


Acceſſus. Prefidents. Exitus. 
A. D. | A. D. 
1701 Abraham Pierſon; : 1707 
1719 Timothy Cutler, S. T. D. 1722 
1726 Eliſha Williams, 1739 
1739 Thomas Clap, 3 1766 
1777 Ezra Stiles, S. T. D. L. L. D. 


Mines, minerals, and foffils.] On the bank of Connecticut river, two 
miles from Middleton, is a lead mine, which was wrought during the 
war, at the expence of the ſtate, and was productive. It is too be to 
work in time of peace. Copper mines have been diſcovered and opened 
in ſeveral parts of the ſtate, but have proved unprofitable, and are much 
neglected. Iron mines are numerous and prodnCtive. Steel ore has been 
found in the mountains between Woodbury and New Milford, Talks 
of vatious kinds, white, brown and chocolate-coloured cryſtals, zink or 
ſpelter, a ſemi-metal, and ſeveral other foſſils and metals have been found 
in Connecticut. 2 * 

Mode of lewying taxes.) All free holders in the ſtare are required by 
law, to give in liſts of their polls and rateable eftate +, to perſons appointed 
in the teſpective towns to receive them, on or before the 10th of Sept. 
annually. "Theſe are valned according to law, arranged in proper order, 
and ſent to the general aſſembly annually in May. 

| 2 


The 


+ In Conneflicut, horſes, horned cattle, improved and uniniproved land, 
houſes, ſhipping, all ſorts of riding carriages, clocks and watches, filver plate 
and money at intereſt, are rateable eſiate. All males between ſixteen and 
Jeventy years of age, unleſs exempted by law, are ſubjeds of taxation, 
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The ſum total of the liſt of the polls and rateable eſtate of the inhabi- 
tants of Connecticut, as brought into the general aſſembly at May, 1987, 
was as follows : | 

Sum total of the fingle liſt, — 1.1, 484,901: 6: 4:3 


Aﬀeſiments, —— — 47.79 29 
One quarter of the fourfolds, — 1,176: 9: 4 
* — ——ũ—m 
Total, EK £-1,533,867 : 18; 542 


On this ſum taxes are levied, ſo much on the pound, according to the 
fum propoſed to be raiſed. A tax of two-pence on the pound, would 
raiſe G. 2,782: 4s. E 

The ordinary annual expences of government before the war, amount- 
ed to near Z.4000 ſterling, excluſive of that which was appropriated to 
the ſupport of ſchools. The expences have fince increaſed. 

Mineral ſprings.] At Stafford is a medicinal ſpring, which is ſaid to 


be a ſovereign remedy for ſcorbutic, cutaneous and other diſorders. At 
Guilford is a ſpring, whoſe water, it is ſaid, when ſeparated from the 
fountain, will evaporate even when put into a bottle, and tightly corked, 


. Conflitution and Courts of Juſtice.] It is difficult to ſay what is the con- 
ſtitution of this ſtate. Contented with the form of government which 
originated from the charter of Charles II. granted in 1662, the people 
have not been diſpoſed to run the hazard of framing a new conſtitution 
fince the declaration of independence. They have tacitly adopted their 
old charter as the ground of civil government, fo far as it is applicable to 
an independent people. 

Agreeably to this charter, the ſupreme legiſlative authority of the 
ſtate is veſted in a governor, deputy governor, twelve aſſiſtants or coun- 
fellors, and the repreſentatives of the people, ſtyled the General Aſſembly. 
The governor, deputy governor and aſſiſtants, are annually choſen by 
the freemen in the month of May. The repreſentatives (their number not 
to exceed two from each town) are Choſen by the freemen twice a year, 
to attend the two annual ſeſſions, on the ſecond Thurſdays of May and 
October. This affembly has power to ere& judicatories, for the trial of 
cauſes civil and criminal, and to ordain and eſtabliſh laws for ſettling 
the forms and ceremonies of government. By thefe laws the general at- 
ſembly is divided into two branches, called the upper and lower houſes. 
The upper houſe is compoſed of the governor, deputy governor and 
aſſiſtants. The lower houſe, of the repreſentatives of the people. No 
law can paſs without the concurrence of both houſes. The judges of 
the ſuperior court hold their oſſices during the pleaſure of the general aſ- 
ſembly. The judges of the county courts, and juſtices, are annually ap- 

inted, Sheriffs are appointed by the governor and council, without 
limitation of time. The governor is captain-general of the militia, the 
deputy-governor, lieutenant-general. All other military officers are ap- 
pointed by the aſſembly, and commiſſioned by the governor. | 

The mode of electing the governor, deputy-governor, aſſiſtants, 
treaſufer and ſecretary, is as follows: The freemen in the ſeveral towns 
meet on the Monday next after the firſt Tueſday in April, annually, and 
give 
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give in their votes for the perſons they chooſe for the ſaid offices reſpective- 
ly, with their names written on a piece of paper, which are received and 
ſealed up by a conſtable in open meeting, the votes for each office by them- 
ſelves, with the name of the town and office written on the outſide, "Theſe 
votes, thus ſealed, are ſent to the general aſſembly in May, and there 
counted by a committe from both houſes. All freemen are eligible to 
any office in government. In chooſing aſſiſtants, twenty perſons are no- 
minated, by the vote of each freeman, at the fieeman's meeting for chooſ- 
ing repreſentatives in September annually. Theſe votes are ſealed up, 
and ſent to the general aſſembly in October, and are there counted by a 
committe of both houſes, and the twenty perſons who have the moſt votes 
ſtand in nomination ; out of which number the twelve who have the great- 
eſt number of votes, given by the freemen at their meeting in April, are, 


in May, declared aſſiſtants in the manner aboye-mentioned. The quali- 


fications of freemen are, maturity in years - quiet and peaceable behaviour 
—a civil converſation, and freehold eſtate to the value of forty ſhillings 
per annum, or forty pounds perſonal eſtate in the liſt, certified by the ſe- 
let men of the town; it is neceffary, alſo, that they take the oath of fide- 
ity to the ſtate. Their names are enrolled in the town-clerk's office, and 
they continue freemen for life, unleſs disfranchiſed by ſentence of the 
ſuperior court, on condition of miſdemeanour. 

The courts are as follow: The juſtices of the peace, of whom a num- 
ber are annually appointed in each town by the general aſſembly, have 
authority to hear and determine civil actions, where the demand does not 
exceed four pounds, If the demand exceeds forty ſhillings, an appeal to 
the county is allowed, They have cognizance of ſmall offences, and may 


puniſh by fine, not exceeding forty ſhillings, or whipping, not exceeding ten 


ſtripes, or ſitting in the ſtocks. There are eighty county courts in the ſtate, 
held in the ſeveral counties by one judge and four juſtices of the quorum, 
who have juriſdiction of all criminal caſes, ariſing within their reſpective 
counties, where the puniſhment does not extend to life, limb, or baniſh- 
ment. They have original juriſdiction of all civil actions which exceed 
the juriſdiction of a juſtice, Either party may appeal to the ſuperior 
court, if the demand exceeds twenty pounds, except on bonds or notes 
vouched by two witneſſes. 

There are ſeveral courts of probate in each county, conſiſting of one 
judge. The peculiar province of this court, is the probate of wills, grant- 
ing adminiſtration on inteſtate eſtates, ordering diſtribution of them, and 
ee guardians for minors, &c, An appeal lies from any decree of 
this court to the ſuperior court. 

The ſuperior @ourt conſiſts of five judges. It has authority in all 
criminal caſes extending to life, limb or baniſhment, and other high 
crimes and miſdemegnors, to grant divorces, and to hear and determine 
all civil actions brought Ly appeal from the county courts, or the court 
of probate, and to correct the errors of all inferior courts, This is a 
Circuit court, and has two (tated ſeſſions in each county annually. The 
ſuperior and county courts try matters of ſact by a jury, or without, if 
the parties will agree. 

here is a ſupreme court of errors, conſiſting of the deputy-governor 
and the twelye aſſiſtants. Their ſole buſineſs is to determine writs of 


error, 
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error, brought on judgments of the ſuperior court, where the error com. 
plained of appears on the record. They have two ſtated ſeſſions annually, 
viz, on the Tueſdays of the weeks preceding the ſtated ſeſſions of the ge- 
neral aſſembly. Tt | 
The county court is a court of chancery, empowered to hear and de- 
termine caſes in equity, where the matter in demand does not exceed one 
hundred pounds, The ſuperior court has cognizance of all caſes where 
the demand exceeds that ſum. Error may be brought from the county, 
to the ſuperior court, and from the ſuperior court to the ſupreme court of 
errors, on judgment in caſes of equity as well as of law. | 
The general aſſembly, only, have power to grant pardons and reprieves 
—to grant commiſſions of bankruptcy or protect the perſons and eſtates 
of unfortunate debtors. i 
The common law of England, ſo far as it is applicable to this country, 
is conſidered as the common law of this ſtate. The reports of adjudica- 
tion in the courts of king's bench, common pleas and chancery, are read in 
the courts of this ſtate as authorities; yet the judges do not conſider the m 
as concluſively binding, unleſs founded on ſolid reaſons which will apply 
in this ſtate, or ſanctioned by concurrent adjudications of their own courts +. 
The feudal ſyſtem of deſcents was never adopted in this ſtate. All 
the real eſtate of inteſtates is divided equally among the children, males 
and females, except that the eldeſt ſon has a double portion. And all 
eſtates given in tail, muſt be given to ſome perſon then in being, or to their 
immediate iſſue, and ſhall become fee ſimple eſtates to the iſſue of the firſt 
donee in tail, The widow of an inteſtate is entitled to a third part of the 
rſonal eſtate for ever, and to her dower, or third part of the houſes and 
Leads belonging to the inteſtate at the time of his death, during her life. 
Practice of law.] The practice of law in this ſtate has more ſimplicity, 
but leſs preciſion, than in England. Aſſiſtants and judges are impowered 
to iſſue writs through the eſtate, and juſtices, through their reſpective coun- 
ties. In theſe writs, the ſubſtance of the complaints or the declarations 
muſt be contained, and if neither of the parties ſhew good reaſon for de- 
lay, the cauſes are heard and determined the fame term to which the writs 
are returnable. Few of the fiftions of law, fo common in the Engliſh 
practice, are known in this ſtate. - The plaintiff always has his election to 
attach or fummon the defendant. Attornies are admitted and qualified 
by the county courts. Previous to their admiſſion to the bar, they mult 
ſtudy two years with a practiſing attorney in the ſtate, if they have had a 
college education, fd three years if they have not; their morals muſt be 
good, and their characters unblemiſhed, and they muſt ſuſtain an examina- 
tion by the attornies of the court of the county where they are admitted, 
and be by them recommended to the court. When admitted to the county 
court, they can praQice, without other qualifications, in any court in the 
ſtate. They are upon an average, about thirteen attornies to each county, 
one hundred and four in the fate z a very great proportion for the real 
exigencies of the people. Yet from the litigious ſpirit of the citizens, ge 
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+ A volume of reports of adjudications of the ſuperior court, it is ex- 


Qed will ſoon be publiſhed by a gentleman of abilities, in the profeſſion 
of law, under the inſpection of the court, 1 
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moſt of them find employment and ſupport. There is no attorney- general, 
but there is one attorney to the ſtate in each county. 


New Inventions.] Early in the war, David Buſhnel, A. M. of Say- 
brook, invented a machine for ſubmarine navigation, altogether different 
from any thing hitherto deviſed by the art of man. This machine was ſo 
conſtruQted as that it could be rowed horizontally, at any given depth, 
under water, and could be raiſed or depreſſed at pleafure. To this ma- 
chine, called the Americen Turtle, was attached a magazine of powder, 
which was intended to be faſtened under the bottom of a ſhip with a driv- 
ing ſcrew, in ſuch a way as that the ſame ſtroke which diſengaged it from 
the machine ſhould put the internal clock work in motion. This being 
done, the ordinary operation of a gun-lock, at the diſtance of half an hour, 
or any determinate time, would cauſe the power to explode and leave the 
effects to the common laws of nature, The ſimplicity, yet combination 
diſcoyered in the mechaniſm of this wonderful machine, have been ac- 


knowledged by thoſe ſkilled in phyſics, and particularly Hydraulics, to 


be not lets ingenious than novel. Mr. Buſhnel invented ſeveral other cu- 
rious machines for the annoyance of the Britiſh ſhipping, but from accidents, 
not militating againſt the philoſophical principles on which their ſucceſs 
depended, they but partially ſucceeded. He deſtroyed a veſſel in the 
charge of commodore Symmonds. One of his kegs alſo demoliſhed a 
veſſe] near the Long-Ifland ſhore. About Chriſtmas, 1777, he committed 
to the Delaware river a number of kegs, deflined to fall among the Bri- 
tiſh fleet at Philadelphia ; but this ſquadron of 12 having been ſeparated 
and retarded by the ice, demoliſhed but a ſingle boat. This cataſtrophe, 
however, produced an alarm, unprecedented in its nature and degree; 
which has been ſo happily deſcribed by the Hon. Francis Hopkinſon, in 
a ſong, ſtiled The Battle of the Kegs +,” that the event it celebrated will 
not be forgotten ſo long as mankind ſhall continue to be delighted with 
works of humour and taſte, ; 

Mr. Hanks, of Litchfield, has invented a method of winding up clocks 
by means of air aud wind only, which is new and ingenious. 

Mr. Culver, of Norwick, has conſtructed (whether he was the inventor 
I know not) a Dock-Drudge, which is a boat for clearing docks and re- 
moving bars in rivers ; a very ingenious and uſeful machine. Its good ef- 
fects have already been experienced in the navigation of the river Thames, 
the channel of which has been conſiderably deepened. This machine will 
no doubt be productive of very great advantages to navigation throughout 
the United States. 


A machine for drawing wire was invented ſometime ſince at Norwick, 


by the Hon. N. Niles, now in Vermont. 

The Rev. Joſeph Badger, while a member in Yale College in 1785, con- 
ſtructed an ingenious planetarium, (without ever having ſeen one of the 
kind) which 1s depoſited in the library of that univerſity. 


Hiſtory.) The preſent territory of Connecticut, at the time of the firſt 
arriyal of the Engliſh, was poſſeſſed by the Pequot, the Mohegan, Podunk, 
and many other ſmaller tribes of Indians. | 

The 


+ See Col. Humphrey's life of General Putnam, p. 123, 
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The Pequots were numerous and warlike. Their country extended 
along the ſeacoaſt from Paukatuk, to Connecticut river. About the year 
1630, this powerful tribe extended their conqueſts over a conſiderable part 
of Connecticut, over all Long-Ifland and part of Narraganſett. 848 8A- 
cos, who was the Grand Monarch of the whole country, was king of 
this nation. The ſeat of his dominion was at New-London, the ancient 


* 


Indian name of which was Pequot. | 

The Mohegans were a numerous tribe, and their territory extenſive, 
Their ancient claim, which was ſurveyed and ſettled by commiſſioners 
from Queen Ann, in 1705, comprehended all New-London county, ex- 
Cept a narrow (trip of about eight miles wide, on the ſea-coaſt, almoſt the 
whole of the county of Windham, and a part of the counties of Tolland 
and Hartford. Ux cus, diſtinguiſhed for his friendſhip to the Engliſh, 
was the Sachem of his tribe. | | 

The Podunks inhabited Eaſt Hartford, and the circumjacent country. 
The firſt Sachem of this tribe, of whom the Engliſh had any knowledge, 
was Tatanimoo. He was able to bring into the field more than 200 
fighting men. = | | 

The firſt grant of Connecticut was made by the Plymouth council, to 
the Earl of Warwick, in 1630, and confirmed by his majeſty in council the 
ſame year. This grant comprehended “ all that part of New-England 
which lies weſt from Narraganſett river, 120 miles on the ſea-coaſt from 
thence, in latitude and breadth aforefaid, tp the ſouth ſea.” The year 
following, the Earl aſſigned this grant to Lord Say and Seal, Lord Brook, 
and nine others. 5 os | 
No Englith ſettlements were attempted in Connecticut until the year 
1653, when a number of Indian traders, having purchaſed of Zequaſſon 
and Natawanute, two principal Sachems, a tract of land at the mouth of 
Little river in Windſor, built a houſe and fortified it, and ever after 
maintained their right of ſoil upon the river. | 

The ſame year, a little before the artival of the Engliſh, a company of 
Dutch traders came to Hartford, and built a houſe which they called 
the Hirſe of Good Hope, and erected a ſmall fort, in which they planted two 
cannon. The remains of this ſettlement are till viſible on the bank of 
Connecticut river. This was the only ſettlement of the Dutch in Con- 
neQicut in thoſe ancient times. The Dutch, and after them the Province 
of New-York, for a long time, claimed as far eaſt as the weſtern bank of 
Connecticut river. It belongs to the profeſſed hiſtorian to prove or diſ- 
2 the juſtice of this claim, Douglaſs ſays, the partition line between 

ew-York and Connecticut, as eſtabliſhed December 1, 1664, runs from 
the mouth of Memoroncok river, (a little weſt from Byram river,) N. N. 
W. and was the ancient eaſterly limits of New-York, until Nov. 23, 1683, 
when the line was run nearly the fame as it is now ſettled “ If Douglaſs 
is right, the New-york claim could not have been well founded, 

In 1634, Lord Say and Seal, &c. ſent over a ſmall number of men, who 
built a fort at Saybrook, and held a treaty with the Pequot Indians, who, 
in a formal manner, gave to the Engliſh their right to Connecticut river 
nd the adjacent country. n 33 | Io 


+ Douglaſs, Sum. Vol. II. p. 161. 


Gerne. 


In 1635, the Plymouth council granted to the Duke of Hamilton, all 
lands between Narr 5 
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aganſett and Connecticut rivers, and back into the 
country as far as Maſſachuſetts ſouth line. This covered a part of the 


Earl of Warwick's patent, and occaſioned ſome diſputes in the colony. 


There were ſeveral attem 
proſecuted, 


la OR. of this year, about ſixty perſons from Newton, Dorcheſter, 
and Waterton, in Maſlachuſetts, came and ſettled in Hartford, Wetherſ- 
field, and Windſor, in ConneRticut ; and the June following the famous 
Mr. Hooker, and his compapy, came and ſettled at Hartford, and was a 
friend and father to the colony to the day of his death. 


The firſt court held in Connecticut was at Hartford, April 26th, 
1636. 

The year 1637 was diſtinguiſhed by the war with the Pequots. This 
warlike nation had, for ſome time, been troubleſome neighbours. 
They ſolicited the Narraganſetts to join them in extirpating the 
Engliſh. They had ſurprized and killed ſeyeral of the Engliſh upon 
Connecticut riyer. Theſe threatening appearances and actual hoſtilities, 
induced the three colonies of Maſſgchuſetts, Plymouth, and Connecticut, 
to combine their forces to carry the war into their country, and to attempt 
the entire deſtruction of the whole tribe. Myantonomo, the Narragan- 
ſett Sachem, and Uncas, Sachem of the Mohegans, ſent to the Englith and 
offered their ſervice to join with them againſt the Pequots. Forces were 
accordingly raiſed in all the colonies, but thoſe of connecticut, on account 
of their vicinity to the enemy, were firſt in action. Captain Maſon, with 
80 Engliſh.and 100 Indians from Connecticut river, proceeded by water 
to the Narraganſett's country, where 200 of that vide joined him. On 
the 24th of May, they began their march for Saffacus* fort on Pequot, 
now J hames, river. They afterwards determined firſt to aſſault Myſtic 
fort, which was ſituated between them and Pequot river. On the morn- 
ing of the 26th of May the attack was made. The Indians, after a mid- 
night revel, were buried in a deep ſleep. At the moment of their approach, 
the centinel happened to be gone into a wigwam to light his pipe. The 
barking of a dog gave the alarm. The Indians awoke ſeized their arrows, 
and began their hideous yell. They were joined in their tremendous noiſe 
by the Indians in the Engliſh army, who were in the rear, and afraid to ap- 
proach. The battle was warm and bloody, and the victory compleat. The 
fort was taken. about 70 wigwams were burnt—50 or 60 of the Indians 
were killed - many were wounded and taken, and the reſt eſcaped. Saſſacus 
and his warnors at Pequot, ſtruck with terror at the news of this defeat, de- 
moliſhed their principal fort, burnt their wigwams, and fled to the weſtward, 
Capt. Stoughton, with 160 men from Maſſachuſetts, had by this time arrived 
at Saybrook. He, with his forces, joined Captain Maſon, and purſued the 
Indians, and overtook and ſurrounded them in a great ſwamp near Fair- 
held. A Sachem and ninety-nine women ang children came our and de- 
livered themſelves up to their purſuers. Terms of peace were offered ta 
the reſt. But after a ſhort parley they determined, that as they had 
lived they would die together,” There were about eighty who made this 
reſolution. Part of theſe eſcaped by means of the darkneſs of the night. 
The reſt were either killed or taken. In this action the Indians had guns, 


which 


pts to revive the Hamiltan claim, but were never 
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which is the firſt account of their having uſed them. Saſſacus fled to the Mo. 
hawks, by whom it is reported he was murdered ; but it is more probahle 
that he and his company incorporated with them. Many of the Indian 
captives were unjuſtifiably ſent to Bermudas and fold for flaves The Pequot 
tribe was wholly extinguiſhed. This ſucceſsful expedition ſtruck the In- 
dians that remained with ſuch terror, as reſtrained them from open hoſtili- 
ties for near forty years after. | 

The Engliſh thus obtained the country eaſt of the Dutch ſettlements, 
by right of conqueſt. The purſuit of the Indians led to an acquaintance 
with the lands on the ſea-coaſt, from Saybrook to Fairfield. It was report- 
ed to be a very fine country. This favourable report induced Meflrs, 
Eaton and Hopkins, two very reſpectable London merchants, and Mr, 
Davenport, a man of diſtinguiſhed piety and abilities, with their company, 
who arrived this year (1637) from London, to think of this part of the 
country as the place of their ſettlement, Their friends in Maſſachuſetts, 
forry to part with fo valuable a company, diſſuaded them from their pur- 
pole. Influenced, however, by the promiſing proſpects which the coun- 
try afforded, and flattering themſelves that the ſhould be out of the ju- 
riſdiction of a general governor, with which the country was from time 
to tune threatened, they determined to proceed. Accordingly, in March, 
1638, with the conſent of their friends on Connectieut river, they ſettled 
at New- Haven, and laid the foundation of a flouriſhing colony, of which 


Quinnipiak, now New-Haven, was the chief towp. The firſt public wor- 


ſhip, in this new plantation, was attended on Lord's day, Apiil :8th, 
1638, under a large ſpreading oak. The Rev. Mr. Davenport preached 
from Matt, iii. 1. on the temptations of the wilderneſs. Both colonies, 
by voluntary compact, formed themſelves into diſtin commonwealths, 
and remained fo until their union in 1655. 

In 1639, the three towns on Connecticut river, already mentioned, find- 
ing themſelves without the limits of any juriſdiction, formed themſelves 
mio a body politic, and agreed upon articles of ciyil government, 
"Theſe articles were the foundation of Connecticut eharter, which was 
granted in 1662, The ſubſtance of the articles, ſo far as they reſpeQ the 
holding of aſſeniblies, the time and manner of electing magiſtrates and 
ather civil officers, (except that in the old confederation no perſon was to 
be chofen governor more than once in two years) and the extent of legiſla- 
live powers was transferred into, and eſtabliſhed in ſaid charter. 

The firſt church was gathered 1n New- Hayen this year, and conſiſted 
of feven members. Theſe were choſen by the ſettlers after Mr. Daven- 
port had preached from the words of Solomon, * Wiſdom hath builded 
her houſe, the hath hewed out her ſeven pillars.” Theſe men were indeed 


the pillars of the church, to whom the reſt were added as they became 


qualihed. They were, alſo, the court to try all civil actions. 

The firſt ſettlers in New-Haven had all things common; all purchaſes 
were made in the name and for the uſe of the whole plantation, and the 
lards were apportioned out to each family, according to their number and 
original ſtock. | I OM ; 

At their firſt election, in October, 1639, Mr. Theophilus Eaton was 
Choſen goyernor for the firſt year. Their elections, by agreement, were 
iO be annual; and the Word of God theig only rule in conduQing the 
stairs pf government in the plantation. In 
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In 1643, the articles of confederation between the four New-England 


colonies, mentioned p. 158, were unanimouſly adopted by the colonies of 
New-Haven and Connecticut. 


The Engliſh ſettlement on Delaware, which was under the juriſdiction 
of New-Haven, was ſurprized by the Swedes, and the people put in irons, 
under a falſe pretence that they were entering into a conſpiracy with the 
Indians to extirpate the Swedes. 

The general court of New-Haven, this year, eſtabliſhed it as a funda- 
mental article not to be diſputed, That none be admitted as free burgeſſes 
but church members, and that none but ſuch ſhould vote at elections. 
They alſo ordained, That each town chooſe from among themſelves 
judges (church members) to be a court, to have cognizance of all civil 
actions not exceeding twenty pounds; and of criminal cauſes, where the 
puniſhment was, ſitting in the ſtocks, whipping, and fining not exceeding 
five pounds. There was liberty of appeal from this to the court of ma- 
giſtrates. The court of magiſtrates conſiſted of all the magiſtrates through- 
out tke colony, who were to meet twice a year, at New-Haven, for the 
trial of all capital cauſes, Six made a quorum. | 

The general court was to conſiſt of the governor, deputy-governor, 
magiſtrates, and two repreſentatives from each town. The annual elec- 
tion of officers of government was at this time eſtabliſhed, and has ever 
fince continued. 

The unſettled ſtate of the colony had hitherto prevented their eſtabliſh- 
ing a code of laws. To ſupply this defect, the general court ordered, 
That the judicial laws of God as they were delivered to Moſes, and as 
they are a fence to the moral, being neither typical nor ceremonial, nor 
having any reference to Canaan, ſhall be accounted of moral equity, and 
generally bind all offenders, and be a rule to all the courts in this juriſdic- 
tion in their proceedings againſt offenders, until they be branched out into 
particulars hereafter.! - : 
About this time a war broke out between the Mohegan and Narragan- 
ſett Indians. A perſonal quarrel between Myantonomo, ſachem of the 
Narraganſetts, and Uncas, ſachem of the Mohegans, was the foundation 
of the war. Myantonomo raiſed an army of goo warriors, and marched 
towards the Mohegan country. Uncas by his ſpies received timely notice 
of their approach. His feat of reſidence was in ſome part of Norwich, 
He quickly collected 600 of his braveſt warriors, and told them, The 
Narraganſetts muſt not come inte our town, we muſt meet them.” They 
accordingly marched about three miles to a large plain, where the two ar- 
mies met, and halted within bow thot of each other. A parley was pro- 

ſed by Uncas, and agreed to by Myantonomo. The ſachems met, and 
Uncas addreſſed his enemy as follows. You have a great many brave 
men — ſo have l—You and I have quarrelled, but theſe warriors, what 
have they done ? Shall they die to avenge a private quarrell between us ? 
No. Come like a brave man, as you pretend to be, and let us fight, If 
7 kill me, my men ſhall be yours; if I kill you, your men ſhall be mine * 

yantonomo replied, My men came to fight, and they ſhall fight.” 
Uncas, like an experienced warrior, aware of the reſult of the conference 
oy the ſuperior force of his enemy, had previouſly ſignified to his men, 
at if Myamonomo refuſed to fight him in ſingle combat 


* he wonld 


mmediately 
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immediately fall, which was to be the ſignal for them to begin the attack 

As ſcon therefore as Myantonomo had hnithed his laconic ſpeech, Uncag 
dropped his men inſtantly obeyed the ſignal, and poured in a ſhower of 
arrows upon the unſuſpecting Narraganſetts, and ruſhing on with their 
horrid yells and ſavage fierceneſs, put them to flight. Many were killed 
on the ſpot—the reſt were cloſely purſued, and ſome were precipitately 
driven down craggy precipices, and daſhed in pieces. At a place called, 
from this event, Sachem's Plain, Uncas overtook and ſeized Myantonomo 
by the ſhoulder. They fat down together; and Uncas with a hoqp called 
in his men, and the battle ceaſed. Doubtful what to do with the royal 
priſoner, Uncas and his warriors, in council, determined to carry him to 
the governor and council at Hartford, and be adviſed by them. Thither 
he was accordingly conducted. The governor having adviſed with his 
council, told Uncas, That the Engliſh were not then at war with the 
Narraganſetts, and of courſe that it was not proper for them to inter- 
meddle in the matter, Uncas was left to do with him as he pleaſed. 
Myantonomo was conducted back to the plain where he was taken, and 
put to death by Uncas himſelf. The tragic ſcene did not end with his 
death. Uncas, after the manner of the Indians, with his tomahawk, cut 
off a large piece of fleſh from the ſhoulder of his ſlaughtered enemy, 
broiled and ate it, faying, with an air of favage triumph, It is the ſweeteſt 
meat Jever ate It makes me have a ſtout heart.“ His body was after- 
wards buried, and a pillar erected over it, the remains of which are viſible 
to this day. 

Some La ha ve inſinuated, that the governor and council ſecretly 
adviſed Uncas to put Myantonomo to death and others, more bold, ha ve 
declared that they * ordered him (Myantonomo) to be carried out of their 
juriſdiction, and to be lain ;* but that they kindly added that he ſhould 
not be tortured z and ſent ſome perſons to ſee execution done, who had 
the ſatisfaction to ſee the captive king murdered in cool blood *.“ I know 
of no foundation for this unfayourable repreſentation of the affair. 

Myantonomo was one of the moſt potent Indian princes in Ne-Eng- 
land. Seven years before this he had aſſiſted the Engliſh in their wars 
with the Pequots. 

The Narraganſetts were greatly enraged at the death of their prince, 
and reſolved to take yengeance on the Mohegans. The united colonies 
interpoſed to prevent a war between them, but in vain, The Narragan- 
ſetts retolutely declared, they would continue the war until they had Un- 
cas' head. But as Uncas had ever been a friend to the Engliſh, they joined 
him againſt his enemies, and were victorious. Such, however, was the 
enmity of the Narraganſetts to the Engliſh, that they afterwards ſent 
ſome of their men to Uncas, with large preſents, to induce him to join 
with them in a war with the colonies. Uncas replied, * Go tell your 
king that | will go to Norwich, and adviſe with Major John Maſon and 
Mr. Fitch; if they tell me to join him and fight againſt the Engliſh, 
I will join him.“ In the war that happened ſoon after, Uncas aſſiſted 
the Engliſh, and the Narraganſetts were ſubdued, and never after were 
fornidable, + | WE | 


* Hit. of Proyidence, &c. publiſhed in the Proyidence Gazette, 
1755, No. 128. „„ In 
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In confideration of the ſucceſs and increaſe of the New England colo- 
nies, and that they had been of no tharge to the nation, and in proſpe@ of 
their being in future very ſerviceable to it, the Engliſh parliament, March 
10th, 1643, granted them an exemption from all cuſtoms, ſubſidies and 
other duties, until further order. | 

To write a connected, progreſſive hiſtory of any of the ſtates, is not 
within the limits of my deſign, This, as | have befofe obſerved, is left 
to the profeſſed hiſtorian #. Some of the moſt remarkable and intereſting 
events, related in a detached and fummary manner, is all that muſt be 
expected. 

In 1644, the Connecticut adventuters purchaſed of Mr Fenwick. 
agent for Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brook, their right to the colony 
of Connecticut, for G. 16800. | 

The hiſtory of Connecticut is marked with traces of the ſame ſpirit, 
which has been mentioned as charaQeriftic of the Maſſachuſetts, in dif- 
ferent ſtages of their hiſtory. Indeed, as Maſſachuſetts was the ſtock 

whence Connecticut proceeded, this is to be expected. | 
The colony ef Connecticut expreſſed their difapprobation of the uſe of 
tobacco, in an act of their general aſſembly at Hartford, in 1647, where- 
in it was ordered, * That no perfon under the age of twenty years, nor 
any other that hath already accuſtomed himſelf to the uſe thereof, ſhall 
take any tobacco, until he ſhall have brought a certificate, from under the 
hand of fome who are approved for knowledge and (kill in phyſic, that ic 
is uſeful for him; and alſo that he hath received a licence from the court 
for the ſame. All others who had addicted themſelves to the uſe of to- 
bacco were, by the ſame court, prohibited taking it in any company, or 
at their labours, or on their travels, unleſs they were ten miles at leaft 
from any houſe +, (I ſuppoſe) or more than once a day, though not in 
company, on pain of a fine of fix-fence for each time; to be proved by 
one ſubſtantial evidence. The conſtable in each town to make preſent- 
ment of ſuch tranſgreifons to the particular court, and, upon convic- 
tion, the foe to be paid without gainſaying. : 

Nor were the Connecticut ſettlers behind their brethren in Maſſachu- 
ſetts in regard to their ſeverity againſt the Quakers ; and they have the ſume 
apology 1. The general court of New-Haven, 1658, paſſed a fevere law 
againit the Quakers. They introduced their law with this preamble. 

* Whereas there is a curſed ſect of hereticks lately ſprung up in the World, 
commonly called Quakers, who take upon them that they are immedi— 
ately ſent from God, and infallibly aſſiſted by the Spirit, who yet ſpeak 
and write biaſphemous opinions, deſpiſe government, and the order of 
God in church and commonwealth, ſpeaking evil of dignities, &c. 


* The Rev. My. Benjamin Frumbull, of Notrth-Hawven, has for ſevero! 
gears, with indefatigable induſity, been making collections for a bi ſtory of 
Connecticut His abilities as a writer, and his accuracy as a hiſtorian, the 
public already know. tt is hoped the public 4will ſhortly be favoured with 
his hiſtory. Through his indu'gence in permitting me to ſele from his manu- 
feripts, I am enabled to publiſh moſt of the above fach: | | 
F There is a defe& in the copy. Ds 

+ See Hiſt. of Maſſachuſetts, p. 188. 


* Ordered 
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immediately fall, which was to be the ſignal for them to begin the attack. 
As ſoon therefore as Myantonomo had tinithed his laconic ſpeech, Uncas 
dropped - his men inſtantly obeyed the ſignal, and poured in a ſhower of 
arrows upon the unſuſpecting Narraganſetts, and ruſhing on with their 
horrid yells and ſavage fierceneſs, put them to flight, Many were killed 
on the ſpot—the reſt were cloſely purſued, and ſome were precipitately 
driven down craggy precipices, and daſhed in pieces. At a place called, 
from this event, Sachem's Plain, Uncas overtook and ſeized Myantonomo 
by the ſhoulder, They fat down together; and Uncas with a hoqp called 
in his men, and the battle ceaſed. Doubtful what to do with the royal 
priſoner, Uncas and his warriors, in council, determined to carry him to 
the governor and cquncil at Hartford, and be adviſed by them. Thither 
he was accordingly conducted. The governor having adviſed with his 
council, told Uncas, That the Engliſh were not then at war with the 
Narraganſetts, and of courſe that it was not proper for them to inter- 
meddle in the matter. Uncas was left to do with him as he pleaſed. 
Myantonomo was conducted back to the plain where he was taken, and 
put to death by Uncas himſelf. The tragic ſcene did not end with his 
death. Uncas, after the manner of the Indians, with his tomahawk, cut 
off a large piece of fleſh from the ſhoulder of his ſlaughtered enemy, 
broiled and ate it, ſaying, with an air of ſavage triumph, It is the ſweeteſt 
meat Jever ate It makes me have a ſtout heart.” His body was after- 
wards buried, and a pillar erected over it, the remains of which are viſible 
to this day. . 

Some hiſtorians have inſinuated, that the governor and council ſecretly 
adviſed Uncas to put Myantonomo to death and others, more bold, ha ve 
declared that they * ordered him (Myantonomo) to be carried out of their 


juriſdiction, and to be flain ;* but that they * kindly added that he ſhould 


not be tortured ; and ſent ſome perſons to ſee execution done, who had 
the fatisfaQtion to ſee the captive king murdered in cool blood *. I know 
of no foundation for this unfavourable repreſentation of the affair. 
Myantonomo was one of the moſt potent Indian princes in Ne-Eng- 
land. Seven years before this he had aſſiſted the Engliſh in their wars 
with the Pequots. 
The Narraganſetts were greatly enraged at the death of their prince, 
and reſolved to take yengeance on the Mohegans. The united colonies 
interpoſed to prevent a war between them, but in vain, The Narragan- 


ſetts retolutely declared, they would continue the war until they had Un- 


cas' head. But as Uncas had ever been a friend to the Engliſh, they joined 
him againſt his enemies, and were victorious. Such, however, was the 
enmity of the Narraganſetts to the Engliſh, that they afterwards ſent 
ſome of their men to Uncas, with large preſents, to induce him to join 
with them in a war with the colonies. Uncas replied, * Go tell your 
king that | will go to Norwich, and adviſe with Major John Maſon and 
Mr. Fitch ; if they tell me to join him and fight againſt the Engliſh, 
I will join him.” In the war that happened ſoon after, Uncas aſſiſted 
the Engliſh, and the Narraganſetts were ſubdued, and never after were 


formidable, - 


* Hit. of Proyidence, &c. publiſhed in the Proyidence Gazette, 
1755, No. 128. „ In 
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In confideration of the ſucceſs and increaſe of the New England colo- 
nies, and that they had been of no charge to the nation, and in proſpe@ of 
their being in future very ſerviceable to it, the Engliſh parliament, March 
10th, 1643, granted them an exemption from all cuſtoms, ſubſidies and 
other duties, until further order. | 

To write a connected, progreſſive hiſtory of any of the ſtates, is not 
within the limits of my deſign. This, as | have befote obſerved, is left 
to the profeſſed hiſtorian &. Some of the moſt remarkable and intereſting 
events, related in a detached and fummary manner, 1s all that muſt be 
expected. 1 | 

In 1644, the Connecticut adventuters purchaſed of Mr Fenwick. 
agent for Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brook, their right to the colony 
of Connecticut, for . 1600. | 

The hiſtory of Connecticut is marked with traces of the ſame ſpirit, 
which has been mentioned as characteriſtic of the Maſſachuſetts, in dif- 
ferent ſtages of their hiſtory. Indeed, as Maſſachuſetts was the flock 
whence ConneQicut proceeded, this is to be expected. | 

The colony ef Connecticut expreſſed their difapprobation of the uſe of 

tobacco, in an act of their general afſembly at Hartford, in 1647, where- 
in it was ordered, That no perſcn under the age of twenty years, nor 
any other that hath already accuſtomed himſelf to the uſe thereof, ſhall 
take any tobacco, until he ſhall have brought a certificate, from under the 
hand of ſome who are approved for knowledge and (kill in phyſic, that ic 
is uſeful for him; and alſo that he hath received a licence from the court 
for the ſame. . All others who had addicted themſelves to the uſe of to- 
bacco were, by the ſame court, prohibited taking it in any company, or 
at their lahours, or on their travels, unlefs they were ten miles at leaſt 
from any houſe +, (i ſuppoſe) or more than once a day, though not in 
company, on pain of a ſine of f;x-fence for each time; to be proved by 
one ſubſtantial evidence. The conſtable in each town to make preſent- 
ment of ſuch tranſgreifions to the particular court, and, upon convic- 
tion, the five to be paid without gainſaying. ; 

Nor were the Connecticut ſettlers behind their brethren in Maſſachu- 
ſetts in regard to their ſeverity againſt the Quakers ; and they have the ſume 
apology 1. The general court of New-Haven, 1658, paſſed a ſevere law 
againit the Quakers. They introduced their law with this preamble, 

* Whereas there is a curſed ſect of hereticks lately ſprung up in the World, 
commonly called Quakers, who take upon them that they are immedi— 
ately ſent from God, and infallibly aſſiſted by the Spirit, who yet ſpeak 
and write biaſphemous opinions, defpiſe government, and the order of 
God in church and commonwealth, ſpeaking evil of dignities, &c. 


* The Rev. My. Benjamin 'Frumbull, of Notth-Hawen, has for ſevern! 
gears, with indefatigable induſity, been making collection: for a hiſtory of 
Connecticut His abilities as a writer, and his accuracy as a hiſtorian, the 
public already know. tt is hoped the public 4vill ſhortly be favoured wit! 
his hiftory. Through his indu'gence in permitting me to ſeled from his manu- 
feripts, I am enabled to publiſh moſt of the above fa@r. | 
F There is a defed in the copy. 


+ See Hiſt. of Maſſachuſetts, p. 188. 
| * Ordered 
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Ordered — That whoſoever ſhall bring, or cauſe to be brought, any 
known Quaker or Quakers, or other blaſphemous hereticks, ſhall forfeit 
the ſum of . 50.“ Alſo, | 

* If a Quaker come into this juriſdiction on civil buſineſs, the time of 
bis flay ſhall be limited by the civil authoriy, and he ſhall not uſe any 
means to corrupt or ſeduce others. On his firſt arrival, he ſhall appear 
before the magiitrate, and from him have licenſe to paſs on his buſineſs, 
Ard (for the better prevention of hurt to the people) have one or more 
to attend upon them at their charge, &c. The penalties in caſe of diſ- 
obedience were whipping, impriſonment, labour, and deprivation of all 
converſe with any perſon. 

For the ſecond offence, the perſon was to be branded in the hand with 
the letter H- to ſuffer impriſonment—and be put to labour, For the 
third, to be branded in the other hand, impriſoned, &c. as before. For 
the fourth, the offender was to have his tongue bored through with a red 
hot iron —impriſoned—and kept to labour, until ſent away at their own 
cbarge. | 
£5 * perſon who ſhould attempt to defend the ſentiments of the Qua- 
kers, was, for the third offence, to be ſentenced to baniſhment.” 

Had the pious framers of theſe laws paid a due attention to the excel= 
ient advice of that ſagacious doctor of the law, Gamaliel, they would, 
perhaps, have been prevented from the adoption of ſuch ſevere and un- 
zuſtifiable meaſures. This wife man, when his countrymen were about 
to be outrageous in perfecuting the apoſtles, addreſſed them in the follow- 
ing words, which merit to be engraved in letters of gold: REFRAIN 
FROM THESE MEN, AND LET THEM ALONE: FOR IF THIS 
TOUNSEL OR THIS WORK BE OF MEN, IT WILL COME T0 
NOUGHT: BUT IF 1T BE OF GoD, YE CANNOT OVER- 
THROW1IT; LEST HAPLY YE BE FOUND EVEN TOFIGHT 
AGaixsT Gon *. This divine maxim was but little attended to in 
times of perſecution. Our anceſtors ſeem to have left it to poſterity to 
make the important diſcovery, that perſecution is the dire& method te 
multiply its objects. 

But theſe people, who have been ſo much cenſured and ridiculed, had, 
perhaps, as many virtues as their poſterity; and had they an advocate to 
defend their cauſe, he no doubt might find as broad a field for ridicule, 
and as juſt a foundation for cenſure, in the ſurvey of modern manners, 
us has been afforded in any period fince the ſettlement of America. It 
would be wiſe then in the moderns, who ſtand elevated upon the ſhoul- 
ders of their anceſtors, with the book of their experience ſpread before 
them, to improve their virtues, aud veil their faults, 5 
The colonies of Connecticut and New-Haven, from their fir? ſettlement, 
increaſed rapidly; tracts of land wete purchaſed of the Indians, and new 
towns ſettled from Stamford to Stonington, and far back into the coun- 
try, when, in 1661, Major John Maſon, as agent for the colony, bought 
of the natives all lands which had not before Fave purchaſed by particular 


towns, and made a public ſurrender of them to the colony, in the prefence 
of the general aſſembly. Having done theſe things, the coloniſts petitioned 
king Charles II. for a charter, and their petition was granted, His ma- 
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jeſty on the 23d of April 1662, iſſued his letters patent under the great 
Teal. ordaining that the colony of Connecticut, ſhould forever hereatter 
be one body corporate and politic, in fact and in name, confirming to 
them their ancient grant and purchaſe, and fixing their boundaries as fol- 
lows, (viz) * All that part of his Majeſty's dominions in New England, 
in America, bounden eaſt by Narraganſett river, commonly called Narra- 

anſett bay, where the river falleth into the ſea ; and on the north by the 
Fine of Maſſachuſetts plantation, and on the fouth by the ſea, and in lon- 
gitude as the line of the Maſſachuſetts colony, running from eaſt to. weſt. 
that is to ſay, from the ſaid Narraganſett bay on the eaſt, to the ſouth fea 
on the weſt part, with the iſtands thereunto belonging.” This charter has 
ever ſince remained the baſis of the government of Connecticut. 

Such was the ignorance of the Europeans, reſpecting the geography of 
America, when they firſt afſumed the right of giving away lands which 
the God of nature had jong before given to the Indians, that their pa- 
tents extended they knew not where, many of them were of doubttul 
conſttuction, and very often covered each other in part, and have produced 
innumerable diſputes and miſchiefs in the colonies, ſome of which are 
not fettled to this day. It is not my bufintſs to touch upon theſe diſ- 
putes. I have only to obferve, that Connecticut conſtrued her charter 
literally, and paſſing over New York, which was then in poſſeſſion of the 
ſubjects of a Chriſtian Prince, claimed, in latitude and breadth mentioned 
therein, to the ſouth ſea. Accordingly purchaſes were made of the In- 
dians on the Delaware river, weſt of the weſtern bounds of New Vork, 
and within the ſuppoſed limits of ConneQticut charter, and fettlements 
were made thereon by people from, and under the juriſdiction of, Con- 
necticut. The charter of Pennſylvania, granted to William Penn, in 
1681, covered theſe ſettlements. This laid the foundation for a diſpute, 
which, for a long time, was maintained with warmth on both fides. The 
matter was at laſt ſubmitted to gentlemen choſen for the purpoſe, who 
decided the diſpute in favor of Pennſylvania, Many, however, ſtill affert 
the juſtice of the Connecticut claim. | 
be flate of Connecticut, has lately ceded to Congreſs all their lands 
welt of Pennſylvania, except a reſerve of twenty miles ſquare. This cef- 
ſion, Congrefs has accepted, and thereby indutiably eſtabliſhed the right 
of Connecticut to the reſerve, | 

But to return, The colony of New Haven, though unconnected with 
the colony of Connecticut, was comprehended with the limits of their 
Charter, and, as they conciuded, within their juriſdiction. But New 
Haven remonſtrated againſt their claim, and refuſed to unite with them 
untit they ſhould hear from England. It was not until the year 1665, 
when it was believed that the king's commiſſioners had a deſign upon the 
New England charters, that theſe two colonies formed a union, which 
has ever fince amicably ſubſiſted between them. goes: 

In 1672, the laws of the colony were reviſed, and the general court 
ordered them to be printed; and alſo that every family ſhould buy one 
of the law book - ſuch as pay in ſilver, to have a book for twelve perce. 
ſuch as p:y in wheat, to pay a peck and a half a book; and ſuch as pay 
in peaſe, t pay two ſhillings a book, the peaſe at three ſhillings the 
buſhel.” Pethaps it is owing to this early and univerſal fpread of law 


books, 
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books, that the people of Connecticut are, to this day, ſo fond of the 


law. 

In 1750, the laws of ConneQicut were again reviſed, and publiſhed 
in a ſmall folio volume, of 258 pages. Dr. Douglaſs obſerves, that they 
were the moſt natural equitable, plain and conciſe code of laws, for plan- 
tations; hitherto extant.” | 

There has been a reviſion of them ſince the peace, in which they were 
greatly and very judiciouſly ſimplified. 

There years 1675 and 1676, were diſtinguiſhed by the wars with Philip 
and his Indians, and with the Narraganſetts, by waich the Colony was 
thrown into great diſtreſs and confuſion. "The inroads of the enraged 
ſavages were marked with cruel murders, and with fire and devaſtation. 

In 1684, the charter of Maſſachuſetts bay and Plymouth were taken 
away, in conſequence of Que 2varrantos which had been iſſued againſt 
them. The charter of ConneQicut would have ſhared the fame fate, 
had it not been for Wandſworth, Eſq. who, having very artfully 
procured it when it was on the point of being delivered up, buried it 
under an oak tree in Hartford, where it remained till all danger was over, 
and then was dug up and treaſſumed. 5 

Connecticut has ever made rapid advances in population. There have 
been more emigrations from this, than from any of the other States, and 
yet it is at preſent full of inhabitants. This increaſe, under the divine 
benediction, may be aſcribed to ſeyeral cauſes. The bulk of the inhabi- 
tants are induſtrious ſagacious huſbandmen,* Their farms furniſh them 
with all the neceffaries, moſt of the conveniencies, and but few of the luxu- 
ries of life. They of courſe muſt be generally temparate, and if they 
chooſe, can ſubſiſt with as much independance as is conſiſtent with happi- 
neſs. The ſubſiſtence of the farmer is ſubſtantial, and does not depend 
on incidental circumftances, like that of moft other profeſſions. There 
is no neceſſity of ſetving an apprenticeſhip to the buſineſs, not of a large 
ſtock of money to commence it to advantage. Farmers, who deal much 
in barter, have leſs need of money than any other claſs of people. The 
| eaſe with which a comfortable ſubſiſtence is obtained, induces the huſ- 
dandman to marry young. The cultivation of his farm makes him ſtrong 
and healthful. He toils cheetfully through the day —eats the fruit of his 
dyn labour with a gladſome heart—at night devoutly-thanks his bounteous 
Go ſor his daily blefſings—retires to reſt, and his fleep is ſweet. Such 
circumſtances as theſe have greatly contributed to the amazing increaſe of 
inhabitants in this ſtate. | 

Beſides, the people live under a free government, and have no fear of 
a tyrant. There are no overgrown eſtates, with rich and ambitious land- 
lords, to have an undue and pernicious influence in the election of civil 
officers. Property is equally enough divided, and muſt continue to be fo, 
as long as eſtates deſcend as they now do. No perſon is prohibited from 
voting, or from being elected into office, on account of his poverty. He 
who has the moſt merit, not he who has the moſt money, is generally 
choſen into public office, As inftances of this, it is to be obſerved, that 
many of the citizens of Connecticut, from the humble walks of lite, have 
arilen to the firſt offices in the ſtate, and filled them with dignity and re- 
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tion. That baſe buſineſs of electioneering, which is ſo directly calculated 
to introduce wicked and deſigning men into office, is yet hut little known 
in Connecticut. A man who withes to be choſen into office, aQs wiſely, 
for that end, when he keeps his deſires to himſelf. | 5 
A thirſt for learning prevails among all ranks of people in the ſtate. 
More of the young men in Connecticut, in proportion to their numbers, 
receive a public education, than in any of the ſtates. Dr. Franklin and 
other literary characters have honoured this ſtate by ſaying, that it is the 
Athens of America. 7 ORE. nn | 
Some have believed; and with reaſon, that the fondneſs for academic 
and collegiate education is too great—that it induces too many to leave 
the plough. If men of liberal educatjon would return to the farm, and 
uſe their knowledge in improving agriculture, and encouraging manu- 
factures, there could not be too many men of learning in the ſtate ; but 
this is too ſeldom the caſe. _ EL 2 es; ot a Is 
Connedticut had but few citizens who did not join in oppoſing the op- 
preſſive meaſures of Great-Britain, and was actide and influential, both in 
the field and in the cabinet, in bringing about the revolution. Her fol 
diers were applauded by the commander in chief for their bravery an 

fidelity. 3 . 3 
Wbat has been ſaid in favour of Connecticut, though true when gene- 
rally applied, needs to be qualified with ſome exceptions. Dr. Dou laſs 
ſpoke the truth when he ſaid, that © ſome of the meaner fort are villains.? 
Too many ate idle and diſſipated, and much time is unprofitably and 
wickedly ſpent in law-ſuits and petty arbitrations. The public ſchools, 
in ſome parts of the ſtate, have been too much negleQed, and in pro- 
curing inſtructors, too little attention is paid to their motal and literary 

. ñ ̃ ²iͥõ·:]]]]!].].]]]]:]]]!!!)!]!]! ang; o SCRA 
The revolution, which ſo eſſentially affected the governments of moſt 
of the colonies, produced no very perceptible alteration in the government 
of Connecticut. While under the juriſdiction of Great-Britain, they 
elected their own governors, and all ſabordindte civil officers, and made 
their own laws, in the ſame manner, and with as little controul as they 
now do. Connecticut has ever been a republic, and perhaps as perfect and 
as happy a republic as has ever exiſted. While other ſtates, more monar- 
Chical in their government and mannets, have been under a neceſlity of 
undertaking the difficult taſk of altering their old, or forming new; conſti- 
tutions, and of changing their monarchical for republican manners, 
Connecticut has ——_—— roceeded in her old track, both .as to 
government and manners; and, by theſe means, has avoided thoſe con- 
vulfions which have rent other ſtates into voilent parties. "38 
At the anniverſary election of the governor and other public officers, 
which is held yearly at Hartford on the ſecond Wedneſday in May, a ſer- 
mon is preached, which is publiſhed at the expence of the ſtate . On theſe 
occaſions a vaſt concourſe of reſpectable citizens, particularly of the clergy, 
| | are 


| * Would it not anſuver many valuable purpoſes, if the gentlenieri, who are 

annually appointed tr preach the election ſermons, would furniſh a ſketch of the 

hiſtory of the ſlate for the current year, to K publiſbed at the cloſe of their 1 
ee Sies 
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are collected from every part of the ſtate ; and while they add dignity and 
ſolemnity to the important and joyful tranſactions of the day, ſerve to 
exterminate party fpirit, and to harmonize the civil and religious intereſts 
of the ſtate, | | 
Connecticut has been bighly diſtinguiſhed in having a ſucceſſion of go- 

vernors, eminent both for their religious and political accompliſhments, 
With the following liſt of their venerable names, I ſhall conclude my 
account of Connelicut. | 


Colony of Connecticut. Colony of New Haven. 
Aceeſſus. Names. Exitus. Atceſſus. Names. Exitus. 
1639 John Haynes, 1640 1639 Theop. Eaton, $ 1658 died“ 
1640 Edward Hopkins, 1641 1659 Fra. Newnan, S 1661 died 
1641 John Haynes, 4 1642 1662 William Leet, J # 1665 
1642 George Wyllis, 8 1643 This year (1665) the colonies of 
1643 John Haynes, 81644 New-Haven and Connecticut unit- 


1644 Edward Hopkins, ! 1645 ed, and Governor Winthrop was 
1645 John Haynes, 1646 governor of both, and Governor 


1646 Edward Hopkins, f 1647 Leet deputy-governor. 


— 


1647 John Haynes, | 1648 
1648 Edward Hopkins, 1649 
1649 John Haynes, 1650 


1650 Edward Hopkins, 8 165 
1651 John Haynes, 8 1652 
1652 Edward Hopkins, P. 1653 died. 
1653 E Haynes. 1654 

4 Edward Hopkins, F 1655 
1665 Thomas Wells, | 1656 
1656 John Webſter, | 1657 


Such a etch, which might eafily be made, would render election ſermont 
much more valuable. T hey would then be a very authentic depoſitum for fu- 
ture hiſtorians 4. the flate==they would be more generally and more eagerly pur- 
chaſed and read — they wwould ſerve to diſſeminate important knowledge, that of 
the internal affairs of the late, which every citizen ought to know, and might, 
if judicioufly executed, operate as a check upon party ſpirit, and upon ambitious 
and defigning men. 
* Governor Eaton was Buried in Neu- Haven. The following inſcription 

is upon his tomb-ſlone, 

« EATON ſo meek, ſo ſam d, ſo wiſe, fo juſt. 

© The A aw of pigs ef here hides his duſt. 
« This name forget, New-England never muſt. 


+ © T' attend you, Sir, under theſe framed flones, 
Are come your honour'd Son |, and daughter Jones, 
On each hand to repoſe thetr weary bones. | 


+ Theſe lines ſeem to have been added afterwards, 


t The governor's ſon-in-lawor 1657 John 


MW YT ORE 
1657 John Winthrop, 1658 


1658 Thomas Wells, 1659 
1659 John Winthrop, 1675 
1676 William Leet, | 1680 
1680 Robert Treat, | 1696 
1696 John Winthrop, | 1707 
1707 Gurdon Saltonſtall, 31724 
1724 John Talcott, 8 1741 
1741 Jonathan Law, J S 1751 
1751 Roger Woolcot, | © 175; 
1754 Thomas Fitch, 17 

1766 William Pitkin,  {f 19750 


1784 Matthew Griſwold, i985 


1770 Jonathan Trumbull, 1784 
1785 Sam. Huntington, | 
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| miles. e & Enid 
Length 350} pri... $49 40 and 45* North Latitude; 
| Breadth 225 * 5 W. and 1% 30' Eaſt Longitude. 


ET OUNDED ſouth-eaſtwaral) „by the Atlantic ocean; 
B nN B eaſt, by Connecticut, Maſſachuſetts and Vermont; north, 
by the 45th degree of latitude, which divides it from Canada; north-weſt- 
wardly, by the river Iroquois, or St. Lawrence, and the Lakes Ontario 
and Erie; ſouth-weſt and ſouth, by Pennſylvania and New-Jerſey. The 
whole ſtate contains about 44,000 ſquare miles, equal to 28,160,000 
acres. | 
, Rivers.) Hudſon's river is one of the largeſt and fineſt rivers in the 
United States. It riſes in the mountainous country between the Lakes 
Ontario and Champlain. Its length is about 250 miles In its courſe 
ſouthward, it approaches within a few miles of the Mohawks river, at 
Saucondauga. Thence it runs north and north-eaſt towards Lake George, 
and is but ſix or eight miles from it. The courſe of the river thence to 
New-York, where it empties into York. bay, is very uniformly ſouth, 
12 or 15® weſt. From Albany to Lake George is ſixty-five miles, This 
diſtance, the river is navigable only for batteaux, and has two portages, 
occaſioned by falls, of half a mile each. It was one of theſe falls that 
General Putnam fo miraculouſly deſcended, in the year 1758, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the Indians who beheld him &. 2 8h 


See Col. Humphrey's life of Gen, Putnam, p. 60, UF 
R 2 , 7 hd 
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Tbe banks of Hudſon's river, eſpecially on the weſtern ſide, are chiefly 
rocky cliffs. The paſſage through the Highlands, which is ſixteen miles, 
affords a wild, romantic ſcere. In this narrow paſs, on each ſide of 
which the mountains tower to a great height, the wind, if there be any, 
is collected and compreſſed, and blows continually as through bellows, 
Veſſels, in paſſing through it, are often obliged to lower their fails. The 
bed of this river, which is deep and ſmooth to an aſtoniſhing diſtance, 
through a hilly, rocky country, and even through ridges of ſome of the 
higheft mountains in the United States, muſt undoubtedly have been 
produced by ſome mighty conyulſion in nature. "The tide flows a few 
miles above Albany, which is 160 miles from New-York, It is navi- 
gable for ſloops of 80 tons to Albany, and for ſhips to Hudſon. About 
60 miles above New-York the water becomes freſh. The river is ſtored 
with a variety of fiſh, which renders a ſummer paſſage to Albany delight- 
ful and amuſing to thoſe who are fond of angling. _ 

The advantages of this river for carrying on the fur-trade with Canada, 
by means of the lakes, have already been mentioned. Its convenience for 
internal commerce are ſingularly great. The produce of the remoteſt farms 
1s eaſily and ſpeedily conveyed to a certain and profitable market, and at 
the loweſt expence. In this reſpect, New-York has greatly the advan- 
tage of Philadelphia. A great proportion of the produce of Pennſylva- 
nia is Carried to market in waggons, over a great extent of country, ſome 
of which is rough: hence it is that Philadelphia is cxouded with waggons, 
carts, horſes and their drivers, to do the ſame buſineſs that is done in 
New-York, where all the produce of the country is brought to market by 
water, with much leſs ſhew and parade. But Pennſylvania has other 
advantages, which will be mentioned in their proper place, to compen- 
ſate for this natural defect. The increaſing population of the fertile lands 
upon the northern branches of the Hudſon, muſt annually increaſe. the 
amazing wealth that is conveyed by its waters to New-York. 

The river St. Lawrence divides this ſtate from Canada. Ft riſes in 
Lake Ontario, runs north-eaſtward—emboſoms Montreal, which ſtands 
upon an iſland — paſſes by Quebec, and empties, by a broad mouth, into 
the bay of St. Lawrence. Among a variety of fiſh in this river are ſal- 
mon. They are found as far up as the falls of Niagara, which they 
cannot paſs. | 

Onondago river riſes in the lake of the ſame name, runs weſtwardly 
mto Lake Ontario at Oſwego, It is boatable from its mouth to the head 
of the Ike ; (except a fall which occaſions a portage of twenty yards) 
thence batteaux go up Wood creek, almoſt to Fort Stanwix; whence 
there is a portage of a mile to Mohawks river. Foward the head waters 
of this river ſalmon are caught in great quantities. 1 | 

Mohawhks river riſes to the northward of Fort Stanwix, and runs ſouth- 
wardly to the fort, then eaſtward 110 miles, into the Hudſon. The 

roduce hat is conveyed down this river is landed at Skenectady, and is 
thence carried by land fixteen mites, over a barren, ſhrub plain, to Ak 
dany. Except a portage of about a mile, occaſioned by the little falls, 
fixty miles above Skenectady, the river is paſſable for boats, fron; Ske- 

nectady, nearly or quite to its ſource. The Cohoez, in this rive, are a 

great curioſity, They are about two miles from 1t> entrance, -_ 2 

| udſon. 
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Hudſon. The river is about 100 yards wide—the rock over which it 
pours as over a mill-dam, extends almoſt in a line from one ſide of the 
tiver to the other, and is about thirty feet perpendicular height, Includ- 
ing the deſcent above, the fall is as much as ſixty or ſeventy feet. The 
rocks below, in ſome places, are worn many feet deep by the conſtant 
friction of the water. The view of this tremendous cataract is diminiſh- 
ed by the height of the banks on each fide of the river. About a mile 
below the falls, the river branches, and forms a large iſland; but the two 
mouths may be ſeen at the ſame time from the oppoſite bank of the Hud- 
ſon. The branches are fordable at low water, but are dangerous. 

Delaware river riſes in Lake Utſtayantho, and takes its courſe ſouth- 
weſt, until it croſſes into Pennſylvania in latitude 420. Thence ſouth- 
wardly, dividing New-York from Pennſylvania, until it ſtrikes the north- 
weſt corner of New- Jerſey, in latitude 4124“; and then paſtes off to 
ſea, through Delaware bay, having New-Jerſey on the eaft fide, and Penn- 
ſylvania and Delaware on the welt. 

Suſquehannah river has its ſource in lake Otſego, from which it takes 
a ſouth-weſt courſe. It croſſes the line, which divides New-York and 
Pennſylvania, three times, the laſt time near Tyoga point, where it re- 
ceives Tyoga river. Batteaux paſs to its ſource—thence to Mohawks 
river is but twenty miles. | 

Tyoga river riſes in the Allegany mountains, in about latitude 420, 
runs eaſtwardly, and empties in the Suſquehannah at T yoga point, in lati- 
tude 4157“ It is boatable about fifty miles; 

Seneca river riſes in the Seneca country, and runs eaſtwardly, and in its 
paſſage receives the waters of the Seneca and Cayago lakes, (which lie 
north and ſouth, ten or twelve miles apart ; each is between thirty and 
forty miles in length, and about a mile in breadth) and empties into the 
Onondago river, a little above the falls. It is boatable from the lakes 
downwards, 

Cheneſſe river riſes near the ſource of the Tyoga, and runs northward- 
ly by the Cheneſſe caſtle and flats, and empties into Lake Ontario eighty 
miles eaſt of Niagara fort. 

The north-eaſt branch of the Allegany river, heads in the Allegany 
mountains, near the ſource of the T'yoga, and runs directly weſt until it 
is joined by a larger branch from the ſouthward, which riſes near the 
welt branch of the Suſquehannah. Their junction is on the line between 
Pennſylvania and New-York. From this junction, the river purſues a 
north-weſt coaſt, leaving a ſegment of the river of about fifty miles in 
length, in the ſtate of New-York, thence it proceeds in a circuitous 
ſouth - weſt direction, until it croſſes into Pennſylyania. From thence to 
Its entrance into the Miſſiſſippi, it has already been deſcribed, (Page 45.) 

There are few fiſh in the rivers, but in the brooks are plenty of trout ; 
and in the lakes, yellow perch, ſun-fiſh, ſalmon trout, cat-fiſh, and a va- 
riety of others. 

From this account of the riyers, it is eaſy to conceive of the excellent 
. for conveying produce to market from every part of the 

ate. | 

The ſettlements already made in this ſtate, are chiefly upon two nar- 


raw oblongs, extending from the city of New-York, eaſt and north, 
| whe The 


' 
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The one eaſt, is Long-Iſland, which is 140 miles long, and narrow, and 
furrounded by the ſea. The one extending north is about forty miles 
in breadth, and biſected by the Hudſon. And ſuch is the interſeQion of 
the whole ſtate, by the branches of the Hudſon, the Delaware, the Suſ- 
quehannah, and other rivers which have been mentioned, that there are 
few places, throughout its whole extent, that are more tnan fifteen or 
twenty miles from ſome boatable or navigable ſtream. 

Bays and lakes.) York bay, which is nine miles long, and four broad, 
ſpreads to the ſouthward before the city of New-York. It is formed by 
the confluence of the Eaſt and Hudſon's river, and emboſoms ſeveral ſfma[l 
Hands, of which Governor's Iſland is the principal. It communicates 
with the ocean through the Vayrows, between Staten and Long-Iſlands, 
which are ſcarcely two miles wide. The paſſage up to New-York, from 
Sandy-Hook, the point of land that extends fartheſt into the ſea, is ſafe, 
and not above twenty miles in length The common navigations is be- 
tween the eaſt and weſt banks, in about twenty-two feet water. There 
is a light-houſe at Sandy-Hook, on Jerſey ſhore. | 

South-Bay, is the ſouthern branch or head of Lake Champlain. It com- 
mences at the falls of a creek, which is navigable ſeveral miles into the 
country, and forms moſt excellent meadows. From the falls to Ticon- 
prog. is thirty miles. The bay is generally half a mile wide near the 

ead, but in ſeveral places below, a mile. Its banks are ſteep hills or 
cliffs of rocks, generally inacceſſible. At Ticonderoga, this bay unites 
with Lake George, which comes from the ſouth-weſt, towards the Hud- 
ſon, and is about thirty-five miles long, and one mile btoad. After their 
union, they are contraſted to a ſinall ; ary between Ticonderoga, on 
the weſt, and Mount Indeperdance, on the eaſt. They then open into 
Lake Champlain before deſcribed. | 

Oneida Lake lies about twenty miles weſt of Fort Stanwix, and extends 
weſtward about 25 miles. | 

Salt Lake is ſmall, and empties into Seneca river, ſoon after its junction 
with the Onandago river. This lake is ſtrongly impregnated with faline 
particles, which circumſtance gave riſe to its hame. The Indians make 
their ſalt from it. | 

Lake Otſego, at the head of Suſquehannah river, is about nine miles 
long, and narrow. rt. FE f 

Caniaderago Lake is nearly as large as Lake Otſego, and ſix miles 
weſt of it. A ſtream, by the name of Oaks Creek, iſſues from it, and 
falls into the Suſquehannah river, about five miles below. Otſego. The 
beſt cheeſe in the ſtate of New-York is made upon this creek.  _ 
Chatoque Lake is the ſource af Conawongo river, which empties into 
the Allegany. The lower end of it, whence the river proceeds, is in 
Jatitude 42 10'; from thence to its head, is about twenty-five miles. From 
the north-weſt part of this lake to Lake Erie, is nine miles, and was once 
a communication uſed by the French... ; | 
On the north fide of the mountains, in Orange county, is a very valua- 
ble tract called the Drowned Lands, containing about 40 or $0,000 acres. 
The waters, which deſcend from the ſurrounding hills, being but ſlowly 
diſcharged by the river iſſuing from it, cover theſe vaſt meaCows every | 
winter, and render them extremely fertile but they expoſe the one 
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tants in the vicinity to intermittents. The Wallkill river, which paſſes 
through this extenſive amphibious tract, and empties into Hudſon's river, 
is, in the ſpring, ſtored with very large eels in great plenty. The 
bottom of this river is a broken rock; and it is ſuppoſed, that for 1 2000, 
the channel might be deepened ſo as to let off all the waters from the 
meadows, and thereby redeem from the floods a large tract of rich land, 
for graſs, hemp, and Indian corn. | 


Face of the country, ſoil and produdtions.] The ſtate, to ſpeak generally, 
is interſected by ridges of mountains running in a north-eaſt and ſouth- 
weſt direction. Beyond the Allegany mountains, however, the country 
is a dead leyel, of a fine, rich ſoil, covered in its natural ſtate, with maple, 
beach, birch, cherry, black walnut, locuſt, hickory, and ſome mulberry 
trees. On the banks of Lake Erie, are a few cheſnut and oak ridges. 
Hemlock ſwamps are interſperſed thinly through the country. All the 
creeks that empty into Lake Erie, haye falls, which afford many excellent 
mill- ſeats. 

Eaſt of the Allegany mountains, the country is broken into hills with 
rich intervening vallies. The hills are clothed thick with timber, and 
when cleared afford fine paſture— the vallies, when cultivated, produce 
wheat, hemp, flax, peas, graſs, oats, Indian corn. : 

Beſides the trees already mentioned, there are, in various parts of the 
ſtate, the ſeveral kinds of oak, ſuch as white, red, yellow, black and cheſ- 
nut oak; white, yellow, ſpruce and pitch pines ; cedar, balſam, or fir- tree, 
butternut, aſpin, commonly called poplar, white wood, which in Pennſyl- 
vania is called poplar, and in Europe the tulip tree, ſugar and rock maple, 
and linden tree, which, with the whitehood, grows on the low rich ground, 
the buttonwood or ſycamore, ſhrub cranberry, the fruit of which hangs 
in cluſters like grapes as large as cherries ; this ſhrub, too, grows on 
low ground. Beſides theſe is the ſumach, which bears cluſters of red ber- 
ries ; the Indians chew the leaves inſtead of tobacco; the berries are uſed 
in dyes, Of the commodities produced from culture, wheat is the ſtaple, 
of which immenſe quantities are raiſed, and exported. Indian corn and 
peas are likewiſe raiſed for exportation; and rye, oats, barley, &c. for 
home comſumption. | 

In ſome parts of the ſtate large dairies are kept, which furniſh for the 
market butter and cheeſe. The beſt lands in this tate, which lie along 
the Mohawks river, and weſt of the Allegany mountains, are yet in a ſtate 


of . 


of nature, or are jult beginning to be ſettled. 


Civil Diviſions, Population, Character, &c.] This ſtate, agreeably t an 
act of their legiſlature, paſſed in March, 1788, is divided into fifteen 
counties ; which, by another act paſſed at the ſame time, were divided 
into townſhips, as ia the following table. 8 8 
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Total No. w& "P mer 4 Number 
|CoUnT1rxs | Chief Towns. of 8 bas af of 
3 Inhabt'ts 1 24.000 townſhips, 
— — n Ea 0 1 . 
NEW-YOR New-York, 
| 8 Y RK. „ 23,61 2103 e | I 
| Albany, | Albany, 72,30 2950 15 
| bk Eaſt-Hampton, 2000 8 
. Huntingdon, 3.79 | 228 
Queens Jamaica, 1 3,08 2000 3 
a Flatbuſh, ,98 goo 6 
Kin gs, Brooklyn, > — 
Richmond, Richmond , 3»15 Ds ct; 3 4 | 
2 Fo Bedford, 1700 21 
Weſt-Cheſter, „ hiteplains. 5 20,5 5 3 F 
— r 
| Oran ge, | Gon - 14,062 = I 200 . 
Ulſter, Kingſton, 22,143 i 2662 1 700 5 
. Dutcheſs, Poughkeepſie, 5 32.636, ; 1649 2530. 
* Columbia, | Hudſon, = _ 
— —— | Kinderhook, | 1250 7 
{ Waſhington, £ Salem, 4456 is] 400 | he: 
* Clinton, Plattſbutgh, | - [ | 4 - 
Montgomery, Johnſton, 3 5,705 405 800 | g 9 
Cumberland, | = | ns A 
. — — . 1 3 
| + Glouceſter, 1 8 q | 
Toral ſixteen. | | 2 38,897 | 18,589 | ; 2 o 120 


* Theſe two counties Were not conſtituted in 1786, when the above enumee 


ration was made, and were included in ſome of the other counties. 


' + Theſe counties are claimed by A. 
wnder the juriſdifions of Vermont, + 


-Pork, but are withig the 


I Lot mentioned in the af, © 
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In the above mentioned acts the limits of the counties and townſhips are 
defined. Theſe townſhips are corporations inveſted with certain privileges. 
The act direQts, that the freeholders in the ſeveral townſhips ſhall aſſemble 
in town meetings, on the firſt Tueſday in April, annually, and chooſe 
their town officers, viz. one ſpperviſor, one town clerk, and three to 
ſeven aſſeſſors, one or more collectors, two overſeers of the poor, com- 
miſſioners of highways, conſtables, fence viewers, pound-maſters, &c. 
Theſe are to hold their reſpective offices one year, or until others be choſen. 
This act, which appears to have originated from a ſpirit of pure republi- 
caniſm, is to be in E after the firſt day of April, 1789. I cannot but 
notice, with pleaſure, the happy tendency of this act, to diſſeminate through 
the ſtate ſuch informatjon and ſuch principles as are calculated to cheriſh 
the ſpirit of freedom, and to ſupport our republican government. The 
frequent recollection of people in town-meetings makes them acquainted 
| with each other, and aſſimilates their ideas and their manners: Their bein 
inveſted with power, makes them feel their importance, and rouſes their 
ambition Their town-meetings will be a ſchool, in which all the free 
citizens in the ſtate may learn how to tranſact public buſineſs with pro- 
priety, and in which they may qualify themſelyes for the higher offices of 
the tate. The number of public offices will be encreaſed, without in- 
creaſing the expences of the ſtate ; and as the deſire of promotion is innate 
in human nature, and as ambition to poſſeſs the requiſite qualifications 
commonly accompanies this defire, the probability is, that the number of 
perſons qualified for public office will be increaſed, and of courle the 
number of good citizens proportionably multiplied, and the ſubordinate 
civil affairs of the ſtate more faithfully and more regularly tranſacted. 
The number of inhabitants in this ſtate, in 1986, was 238,897 ; of which 
18,889 were negroes. In 1756, there were 83,233 whites, and 13,542 
blacks, 96,775 in the whole. In 1791, there were 148,124 whites, and 
19,883 blacks, total 168,009. The blacks, ſince this enumeration, 
have decreaſed 1000, which is a happy circumſtance. From the humane 
exertions that are making in this ſtate, for their emancipation it is pro- 
bable that they will continue to decreaſe. From the aboye enumerations 
it appears, that the average increaſe of inhabitants, from 1956 to 1786, 
has been 4554. A conſiderable part of theſe, however, have emigrated 
from Europe and the New-England ſtates. Theſe emigrations have been 
very numerous, particularly from Rhode-Iſland, Connecticut, and Maſ-- 
fachuſetts, ſince the peace of 1783. | 

The population for every ſquare mile, including the whole ſtate, is only 
five, ſo that this ſtate is but a ninth part as populous as Connecticut. 
But is to be conſidered that Connecticut has no waſte lands, and not half 
the ſtate of New-York is ſettled, The ſtate of Connecticut, however, 
throughout, is at leaſt three times as thickly populated as the ſettled parts of 
New-York. For if we ſuppoſe only one-third of the ſtate ſettled, the popy- 
lation for eyery ſquare mile will then be only ſixteen From theſe calcu- 
lations, one of theſe concluſions will follow, either firſt, That tne ſoil of 
Connecticut is preferable to that of New-York ; or ſecondly, That the 
ſettled parts of New-York would ſupport a number of inhabitants treble 
to their preſent number; or, thirdly, I hat the people in Connecticut are 
beiter farmers and &conomilts, or are leſs affluent and liye poorer than the 


_ 


people of New York. The reader is left to adopt which of theſe conclu- 
ſions he pleaſes. 

Previous to the year 1756, Mr. Smith, the hiſtorian of New Vork 
obſerves, that the colony met with many diſcouragements, in regard to Ihe 
ſettlement. * The French and Indian irruptions,“ ſaid he, to which 
we have always been expoſed, haye driven many families into New. Jerſey, 
At home, the Britiſh acts for the tranſportation of felons, have brought 
all the American colonies into diſcredit with the induſtrious and honeſt 

oor, both in the kingdoms of Great-Britain and Ireland '—+* The 
Lorry and tyranny of ſome of our governors, together with the great 
extent of their grants, may alſo be conſidered among the diſcouragements 
againſt the full ſettlement of this province. Moſt of theſe gentlen en, 
coming over with no other view than to raiſe their own fortunes, iſſued 
extravagant patents, charged with ſmall quit-rents, to ſuch as were able to 
ſerve them iu the aſſembly ; and theſe patentees, being generally men of 
eſtates, have rated their lands ſo exorbitantly high, that very few poor 
perſons could either purchaſe or leaſe them. Add to all. theſe, that the 
New ia gland planters haye always been diſaffected to the Dutch; nor 
was there, after the ſurrender, any foreign acceſſion from the Nether- 
lands.“ + Such were the diſcouragements which this ſtate had to encounter, 
in regard to its ſettlement, ſo long as it remained a Britiſh province. 
But the revolution has removed moſt of theſe obſtructions, and produced 
eſſential alterations in favor of this ſtate. The few Indians who remain 
are, in general, friendly. Cargoes of thieves, buglars, pick-pockets, 
cut-purſes, and other villains and flagitious banditti, from Great-Britain, 
who had forteited their liyes to ſociety, are not now forced upon this or 
any of the other ſtates, as they were before the reyolution. They have 
no royal goyernors, independent of the people, to tyrannize over, and 
opprets their ſubjects; and to enrich themſelyes and their particular friends 
at the expence ot the eſſential interęſts of the ſtate. The overgrown eſtates, 
which have hitherto proved an effectual bar to population, and are op- 
poſed to every principle of democracy, are diminiſhing, or are put upon 
ſuch a footing as in ſome meaſure to prevent theſe inconveniencies. The 
unhappy ſpirit of diſaffection and jealouſy, which formerly ſubſiſted, in a 
high degree, between the province of New-York, and the New-England 
colonies, has, fince the revolution, in a great meaſure ſubſided, and would 
p=rhaps have now been extinct, had it not been unfortunately revived, 
of late, by ſome political and commercial differences. But the growing 
| berality of both parties, and a wiſe and harmonizing government, will, 
it is hoped, ſoon rife ſuperior to all local prejudices, compoſe all differ- 
ences whether they are of a political, commercial, or national kind, and 
form the whole into one band of affectionate BROTHERS. 

The effects of the revolution have been as greatly, and as happily felt 
by this, as by any of the United-States. "The accellion of inhabitants 
within a few years, has been great, and ſo long as New-York is the ſeat of 
the general goyernment, will continue to increaſe, The new ſettlements 
that are forming in the northern and weltern parts of the ſtate, are prin- 
cipally by people from New-England. It is remarkable that the Dutch 
A Wei 26 CR OA Enterprize 
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nterprize few or no ſettlements. Among all the new townſhips that 
en been ſettled ſince the peace, (and they haye been aſtoniſhingly nu- 
merous) it is not known that one has been ſettled by the Dutch. Al- 
though they are as intent upon gain” as other people, they had rather 
reſt ſecure of what they poſſeſs, than hazard all, or even a part, in un- 
certain attewpt: to increaſe it. | 

The Englith language is generally ſpoken throughout the ſtate, but is 
not a little corrupted by the Durch dialect, which is ſtill ſpoken in ſome 
counties. But as Dutch ſchools are almoſt, if not wholly diſcontinued, 
that language, in a few generations, will probably ceaſe to be uſed at all. 
And the increaſe of Engliſh ſchools has already had a perceptible effect 
in the unprovement of the Engliſh language. | 

The manner of the people differ as well as their language. The an- 
ceſtors of the inhabitants in the ſouthern and middle parts of Long-Ifland, 
were either natives of England, or the immediate deſcendents of the firſt 
ſettlers of New-England, and their manners and cuſtoms are ſimilar to ! 
thoſe of their anceſtors. The counties inhabited by the Dutch, have 1 
adopted the Engliſh manners in a great degree, but ſtill retain many modes, 

articularly in their religion, which are peculiar to the Hollanders. They 
— induſtrious, neat, and œconomical in the management of their farms 
and their families. Whatever buſineſs they purſue, they generally follow 
the old track of their forefathers, and ſeldom invent any new improve- 
ments in agriculture, manufactures, or mechanics. They were the firſt 
ſettlers of this ſtate, and were particularly friendly to the Engliſh colony 
that ſettled at Plymouth, in New. England, in 1620; and continued to be 
amicably diſpoſed towards the Englith colonies eaft of them, until the 
unhappy diſpute aroſe concerning the lands on Connecticut river. 

A celebrared traveller“ through this ſtate, ſome years ſince, has given 
the following account of the Dutch ; They are every where well known 
for their avarice and ſelfiſhneſs They are unhoſpitable, and never diſ- 
poted to oblige beyond a proſpect of intereſt. A commentator on this 
paſſage remarks, * Such inward feelings (if it be true that they exiſt) we 
may well ſuppoſe would produce diſagteeable conſequences, when united 
with the natural effects of their ſituation in a conquered country; for the 
prejudice ariſing from this circumſtance ſtill remains, though the event 
long ſince took place. As the New England people were operative in 
producing this event, their firſt and greateſt malice is againſt them; while 
the difference in their natural diſpoſitions, and the peculiarities in the 
manners and cuſtoms of both parties, render them obnoxious each to the 


2 and afford an infinite fund to a genius for the malevolent bur- 
eſque. ü | | | ; | 


The deſign of the Dutch in coming to this country, was not to improve 
their minds, nor to ere& public ſeminaries of ſcience, but to increaſe 
their fortunes. Thus did their darling paſſion, and the unhappy circum- 
ſtance of their ſituation, debar them Ln. eminence, or even progreſs, in 
the field 'of ſcience. A want of ſchools and ſeminaries furnithed with 
able inſtructors of their own nation—their unacquaintedneſs with the Eng- 
liſh language, and their national pride, have all conſpired to keep them 
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in their native ignorance of every mental improvement. This will ae. 
count for many unfavourable peculiarities in their manners and cuſtoms.” 

It is not to be doubted,” continues this writer, © that there are many 
bright geniuſes among then, who, through the difficulties of obtaining an 
education, haye remained unpoliſhed and unimproved. There are many, 
indeed, who, by their aſſiduous application, ſurmount every obſtacle, burſt 
through the cloud that overſhadows them, and ſhine with diſtinguiſhed 
juſtre in the firſt offices of church and ſtate ; and their luſtre is brightened 
by being contraſted with the total darkneſs in which others are involved ; 
tor to be ſure, from the cauſes already aſſigned, no people are fo ignorant 
as the lower claſs. 

Another cauſe of their unſociability and apparent reſerve, in encourage- 
ing and affociating with ſtrangers, is their want of enterprize. Their 
neighbours, more enterprizing, emigrate and reap the fruit of thoſe ad- 
vantages which their local fituation puts in their own power. This ex- 
cites jealouſy and riyalſhip. The balance of this rivalſhip they ſee is 
againſt them. The preſervation of their intereſt and of their dignity, 
calls them to unite in oppoſing their rivals, But it is evident that their 
union and friendſhip, in this regard, have too*often their prime ſource 
in intereſt, are continued through intereſt, and have intereſt for their 
ultimate object. The intended effect of this union, is in a great mea- 
ſure loſt, through the natural jealouſies and claſhing intereſts of heads of 
families and their parties; for although they are all combined by the 
general bond of national prejudice and national cuſtoms, and national 
religion, they are ſplit into numerous and warm parties. And among 
them, he who has the greateſt intereſt and the ſtrongeſt party, not he 
who has the moſt merit, is the greateſt man, the moſt honourable man, 
and the beſt qualifigd for public office. In their meetings, they are ever 
fed to think and fay the worſt of their opponents, and recal all the littie 
circumſtances of burleſque, malice, or miſtake in them, which perſons 
of more liberal fentiments would wiſh charitably to veil and bury in 
oblivion. Thus it is that the practice of flandering and injuring each 
other's characters, becomes common, and furniſhes a great part of their 
daily converſation ; while that ſweet and friendly intercourſe, which 
mends the heart, gnd that dignified and ſenſible converſation which im- 
proves the mind, are almoſt wholly negleQed.* Thus this commentator. 

However true thefe obſervations may have been, in regard to that part 
of the people with which this writer was more immediately acquainted. 
(and it is preſumed be pever meant to have them generally applied) they 
will admit only of a partial apptication to the Dutch inhabitants through- 
out the ſtate; and eyen in this caſe, it ought in juſtice to be obſerved, 
that the revolution and its conſequences, have had a very perceptible in- 
fierce, in diffuſing a ſpirit of liberality among them, and in mg 
the clouds of ignorance and national prejudice. Schools, academies, an 
colleges are eſtabliſhed and eftabliſhing tor the education of their children, 
in the Engliſh and learred larguages, and in the arts and ſciences, and 
a literary and ſcientific ſpirit is evidently increaſing. If ſuch are the 
buddings of improvement in the dawn of our empire, what a rich harveſt, 
uay we expect in its meridian?” — 
day we expect in its meridian ? =Y 
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The city of New-York is inhabited ptincipally by merchants, me- 
chanics, ſhop-keepers, and tradeſmen, compoſed of alinoſt all nations and 
religions. They are generally reſpectable in their ſeveral ptoſeſſions, and 
ſuſtain the reputation of honeſt, punctual, fair dealers. 

The manners and character of the inhabitants of every colony or ſtate, 
will take their colouring, in a greater or leſs degree, from the peculiar 
manners of the firſt ſettlets. It is much more natural for emigrants to 
a ſettlement to adopt the cuſtoms of the original inhabitants, than the 
contrary, even though the emigrants ſhould, it a length of time, become 
the moſt numerous. Hence it is that the neatneſs, parhmony, and induſ- 
try of the Dutch were early imitated by the firſt Engliſh ſettlers in 
the province, and, until the revolution, formed a diſtinguiſhitig trait in 
their provincial character. It is ſtill diſcernible, though in a much lets 
degree, and will probably continue viſible many years to come. 

Beſides the Dutch and Engliſh already mentioned, there are in this 
ſtate many emigrants from Scotland, Ireland, Getmany, and ſome from 
France. The principal part of theſe are ſettled in the city of New-York, 


and retain the manners, the religion, and ſoine of them the language of 
their teſpective countries. | 


Chief Towns.) There are three incorporated cities in this ſtate ; New- 
York, Albany, and Hudſon, New-York is the capital of the ſtate, and, 
ſo long as it Continues to be the ſeat of the general government, muſt be 
conſidered as the capital of the United States. | 

This city ſtands on the ſouth-weſt point of an ifland, at the confluence 
of the Hudſon and Eaſt River. The principal part of the city lies on the 
eaſt fide of the iſland, although the buildings extend from one river to the 
other. The length of the city on Eaſt river is about two miles, but falls 
much ſhort of that diſtance on the banks of the Hudſon. Its breadth, on 
an average, is nearly three-fourths of a mile; ard its circumference may 
be four miles. The plan of this city is not perſeQly regular, but is laid 
out with reference to the fituation of the ground. The principal ſtreets 
run neatly parallel with the rivers. Theſe are interſeed, though not at 
right angles, by ſt:cets running from river to river. In the width of the 
fireets there is a great diverſity. Water-ſtreet and Qucen-ſtreet, which 
occupy the banks of Eaft River, are very conveniently ſituated for buſineſs. 
but they are low and too narrow ; not admitting, in ſome places, of walks 
on the ſides for foot paſſengers. Broad- ſtteet, extending from the Exchange 
to City-hall, is ſufficiently wide, This was originally built on each fide 
of the creek, which penetrated almoſt to the City-halt. "This ſtreet is 
low, but pleaſant ; and that part which did not ſuffer by the fire during 
the war, is gener lily well built; the other is recovering from its ruins. 

But the moſt convenient and agreeable part of the city is Broadway. 
This fireet runs upon the height of land between the two rivers, beginnio 

at the fort near the ſout}: nd of the city, and extending to the Hoſpital, 
in front of which it opens into an extenſive plain or common. This ſheet 
is wide, and elevated fo as to command & delightful proſpect of che town, 
and the Hudſon. | ; 

Wall-ſtreet is generally wide and elevated, and the buildings elegant, 
Hanover-quare and Dock-freet are conveniently ſituated for byfrefs, 


and 
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and the houſes well built. William: ſtreet is alſo elevated and convenient. 
and is the principal market for retailing of dry goods. Many of the other 
ſtreets are pleaſant, but moſt of them are irregular and narrow. | 
The houſes are generally built of brick, and the roofs tiled. There are 
remaining a few houſes built after the old Dutch manner, but the Engi 
taſle has prevailed almoſt a century. | | 
Upon the ſouth-weſt point of the land ſtands the fort, which is'a ſquare 
with four baſtions; within the walls of which the governors uſed for- 
merly to reſide. Below the fort, near the water, there is a line of fortifi- 
cations of conſiderable extent, deſigned to command the entrance into both 
rivers. But it is queſtionable, whether any number of cannon would pre. 
vent ſhips from paſſing with a favourable wind and tide ; and indeed whe- 
ther New-York is capable of defence by land againſt a powerful marine 
force. The battery, however, in the ſummer ſeaſon furniſhes the citizens 
with an agreeable walk, which is open to refreſhing breezes from the bay. 
The city-ball is a brick building, mote ſtrong than elegant. It is three 
ſtories in height, with wings at each end, and fronts Broad-ſtreet, which 
affords an extenſive proſpe&, The firſt floor is an open walk, except two 
{mall apartments for the 22 and city-watch, In the ſecond ſtory 
of the eaſtern wing is the aſſembly chamber, now occupied by Congreſs, 
and adortied with the following paintings: The portrait of the great Co- 
Jumbus, belonging to the aſſembly of this ſtate ; a painting valuable only 
for its antiquity and the character of the man: The likeneſſes of the King 
and Queen of France, as large as the life, executed in a maſterly manner, 
and preſented to Congreſs by his Moff Chriſtian Majeſty ; equally valua- 
ble for the richneſs of the paintings, the dignity of the perſonages whom 
they repreſent, and as pledges of royal ffiendſhip The likenef of Ge- 
neral Waſhington, preſented by a gentleman in England ; a likeneſs dear 


to every American, and deſtined to grace the walls of every council- 


chamber in the New World. £D 
The weſtern wing contains a room for the council of ſenate, now occu- 
pied by the ſecretary of Congreſs, and another for the Mayor's court. In 
the body of the houſe is a * hall for the ſupreme judicial court. 
Large additions are now making to this building for the accommodation 
bf Congreſs, under the direction of the ingenious Mon. Le Etifant. | 
There are three houfes of public worſhip belonging to the reformed 
Proteſtant Dutch Church, one is called the Old Dutch Church, which was 


built in the year 1693, and rebuilt in the year 1766 ; another is called 


the North Church, which was founded in the year 1967, and dedicated to 
the ſervice of God in the year 1769. This laſt church was ruined by 
the Britiſh during the late war, was repaired in the year 1984, and has 
ſince been uſed with the old church for the performance of divine ſervice. 


The middle church, generally called the New Dutch Church, was built 
| inthe year 1729; is the moſt ſpacious of the three, but was alfo ruined 


in the war, and is not yet fully repaired. | - 

The people of this denomination were the firſt ſettlers of this ſtate, and 
make a reſpeQable part of the citizens, The church in the city is con- 
ſidered as one church or congregation, though worſhipping in different 
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the Third, in the year 1696, when Benjamin Flitchet, Eſq; was governor 
of the province. The miniſters, elders, and deacons are the body corpo- 
tate, and hold conſiderable property. Many years before the war, they 
found it neceſſary, by reaſon of the decline of the Dutch language, to 
have ſervice performed in Engliſh, and had then two Dutch and two Eng- 
liſh miniſters. Since the war it has been performed chiefly in Engliſh, 
and they have at preſent only two miniſters. 5 | 

There are four Preſbyterian churches in the city of New-York. The 
firſt was erected in the year 1719, built of ſtone, and rebuilt and enlarged 
in the year 1948—it is eighty feet long and ſixty wide, with a copula and 
bell; and ſtands in the uppet end of Wall-fireet, the north fide of the 
' ſtreet, near the Broadway. The ſecond was erected in the year 1767, is 
a genteel brick building, eighty-three feet long, and ſixty-five feet wide, 
with a ſteeple not finiſhed ; it ſtands on the ealt fide of the green, at the 
head of Beekman and Naſſau-ſtreets. TIED | | 

The congregations worſhipping in theſe chiitches are connected with 
each other, under the care of the ſame miniſters, who preach alternately 
in them, and having the ſame elders and deacons ; their temporalities alto 
are managed by the ſame truſtees, incorporated undet the law of the ſtate, 
paſſed in April, 1984, capacitating religious ſocieties of every denomina- 
tion to incorporate themſelves, for the purpofes therein mentioned. 

The third Prefbyterian Church was ereQed in the year 1768, is a gen- 
teel ſtone building, fixty-five and an half feet long, and fifty- five and an 
half feet wide, and ſtands in Little Queen-ſtreet, not, far from the Broad- 
way. This chureh is alſo incorporated agreeably to the ſame law. | 

T hefe three churches were occupied by the Britiſh troops during the late 
war. as hofpitals and barracks, and were left by them in a moſt ruinous 
ſituation and have been repaired with great neatneſs, and at a very great 
expence, by their reſpective congregations, ſince the peace. 

The fourth Prefbyterian Church was erected in the year 1787, is a neat 
frame building, fifty feet long and twenty-four wide, and ſtands in Naſ- 
ſau-ſtreet. 8 3 | 
The clergy of the Preſbyterian Churches in this city are maintained by 
the revenues ariſing from the rents of their pews. 5 

There are three Epiſcopal Churches in New-York, under one charter, 
which was granted the 6th of May, 1697. Trinity church was built in 
the year 1696, and at ſeveral times afterwards improved and enlarged. It 
was ſituated on the weſt fide of Broadway, in view of the Hudſon, 
with a ſpacious cemetefy on each fide ; including the tower and chancel, 
it was about 148 feet in length, and 72 in breadth—and the ſteeple 17 
feet in height. This was ſuppoſed to be the moſt ſtately building of the 
kind in America, but was deſtroyed in the fire which happened juſt aſter 
the Britiſh troops entered the city in 1776. It is now rebuilding, and 
feveral thoufand pounds have already been {dicribed for that purpoſe. 

St. George's Chapel, in Beekman-ſtreet, was finiſhed in 1750. This is 
a neat building, formed with hen ſtone, and the roof tiled. : 

St. Paul's Chapel, in Broadway, was completed in 1766. This build- 
ing, which is in itſelf elegant, is embelliſhed with a ſuperb monument, 
erected by order of Congreſs, and at the expence of the United States, to 


the 
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the memory of che brave General Montgomery, who fell in the attack 4 


Quebec, December 31, 1775. 
To the foregoing may be added the following chutthes : 


German, Lutheran, and Calvinifts, 2 | Moravians, f 
Roman Catholic, t | Methodiſts, : 
Friends Meeting, 1 . Synagogue, 

Baptiſts, 2 | French Proteſtant Church, (out 


of repair) t 

The governinent of the city (which was incorporated in 1696) is 
how in the hands of a Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-Council. The 
City is divided into ſeven wards, in each of which there is chofen an- 
nually by the people an Alderman and an affiſtant, who, together with 
the Mayor and Recorder, from the Common-Council. The Mayor and 
Recorder are appointed annually by the council of appointment, 

The Mayor's court, which is held from time to time by adjournment, 
is in high reputation as a court of law. 

A court of ſeſſions is likewiſe held for the trial of criminal cauſes. 

The ſituation of the city is both healty and pleaſant. Surtounded on 


all ſides by water, it is refreſhed with cool breezes in ſummer, and the air 


in winter is more temperate than in other places under the ſame parallel. 
York ifland is fifteen miles in length, and hardly one in breadth. It is 
joined to the main by a bridge called King's bridge. The channels be- 
tween Long and Staten iſlands, and between Long and York iſlands are 
ſo narrow as to occaſion an unuſual rapidity of the tides, Which is increaſed 
by the confluence of the waters of the Hudſon and Eaſt River. This 
tapidity in general prevents the obſtruction of the channel by ice ſo that 
the navigation 1s clear, except for a few days in ſeaſons when the weather 
is uncotumonly ſevere, Thete is no baſon or bay for the reception of 
ſhips, but the foad where they lie in Eaſt River is defended from the vio- 
lence of the ſea by the iſlands which interlock with each other; ſo that ex- 
cept that of Rhode-Ifland, the harbour of New-York, which admits ſhips 
of any burthen, is the beſt in the Uuited States. 

This city is eſteemed the moſt eligible ſituation for commerce in the 
United States. It almoſt neceſſarily conimands the trade of one-half New- 
jerſey, moſt of that of Connecticut, and part of that of Maſſachuſetts ; 

ſides the whole fertile interiot country, which is penetrated by one of 
the largeſt rivers in America. This city imports moſt of the goods con- 
ſumed between a line of thirty miles eaſt of Connecticut river, and 
twenty miles weſt of the Hudſon, which is 1 30 miles, and between the 
ocean and the confines of Cannada, about 450 miles; a conſiderable por- 
tion of which is the beſt peopled of any part of the United States, and the 
whole territory contains at leaſt half a million of people, or one ſixth of the 
inhabitants of the union. Beſides, ſome of the other ſtates are partially 
ſupplied with goods from New-York. But in the ſtaple commodity flour, 
Pennſylvania and Maryland have rivalled it—the ſurperfine flour of thoſe 
ſtates commanding a higher price than that of New-York. NEE: 

In the manufacture likewiſe of iron, paper, cabinet works, &c. Penn- 
ſylvania exceeds not only New-York, but all her fiſter ſtates. In times 
of peace, however, New-York will command more commercial buſi- 
neſs than any town in the United States. In time of war it will be 

inſecure, 
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inſecure, without a marine force ; but a ſinall number of ſhips will be able 
to deferd it from the moſt formidable attacks by ſea, GR 

A want of good water 1s a great inconverlence to the Citizens, there 
being few wells in the city. Moſt of the people are ſupplied every day with 
freſh water, conveyed to their doors in caſks, from a pump near the head 
of Queen-ſtreet, which receives it from a ſpring, almoſt a mile from the 
city. Several propoſals have been made by individuals to ſupply the citi- 
zens by pipes, but none have yet been accepted. 8 

New-York is the gayeſt place in America. The ladies, in the richneſs 
and brilliancy of their dreſs, are not equalled in any city in the United 
States; not even in Charleſton, (S. C.) which has heretofore been called 
the centre of the Beau Monde. The ladies, however, are not ſolely em- 
ployed in attentions to dreſs. There are many who are ſtudious to add to 
their brilliant external accompliſhments, the more brilliant and laſting ac- 

compliſhments of the mind. Nor have they been unſucceſsful ; for New- 
York can boaſt of great numbers of refined taſte, whoſe minds are highly 
improved, and whoſe converſation is as inviting as their perſonal charms. 
Tinctured with a Dutch education, they manage their families with good 
economy and fingular neatneſs. 

In point of ſociability and hoſpitality, New-York is hardly exceeded 
by any town in the United States. If, however, in regard to theſe agree- 
able characteriſtics, the preference muſt be given to any one place, it decid- 
edly belongs to Charleſton. Some travellers have, in theſe reſpects, given 
Boſton and Newport the preference to New-York. Several cauſes have 
operated to diminiſh the ſociability of the citizens of New-York—parti- 
cularly the change of inhabitants, by emigrations from Europe—the loſs 
of propetty during the ravages of the war-—and the unfavourable ſtate of 
buſineſs a great part of the time ſince the peace. Theſe cauſes have ope- 
rated equally unfavourable in ſome other parts of the union. 

An enquirer, who would wiſh to acquaint himſelf with the true ſtate of 
the people of New-York, their manners and government, would naturally 
aſk the citizens for their ſocieties for the encouragement of ſciences, arts, 
manufactures, &c. ? For their public libraries? For the patrons of litera- 
ture? Their well regulated academies ? For their female academy for in- 
ſtructing young ladies in geography, hiſtory, belles lettres, &c. ? Such en- 
_—_ might be made with propriety, but could not, at preſent, be an- 

wered ſatisfactorily. 

On a general view of this city, as deſcribed thirty years ago, and in its 
preſent ſtate, the compariſon is flattering to the preſent age; particularly 
the improvements in taſte, elegance of manners, and that eaſy unaffeQed 
civility and politeneſs, which form the happineſs of ſocial intercourſe. 

It is found, by a memorandum in one of the old regiſters, that the num- 


ber of inhabitants in the city, taken by order of the king in the year 1697, 
was as follows: Men - R 


946 

ma _-. +  --1008 
Young men and boys 864 

Voung women and girls 899 

Men - - 209 


Negroes. {Wome - - 205 
(Boys and girls - 161 
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Nnmber of inhabitants in the city and county of New-York, in 1756, 0 

10, 881-1771, 21,863— 786, 23,614 *. | 
Tue city of Albany is ſituated upon the weſt fide of Hudſon's river, 

160 miles north of the city of New-York, in latitude 42* 36“, and is 
by charter S one mile upon the river, and ſixteen miles back. It contains | 
about 600 hone, built moſtly by trading people on the margin of the 1 
river. The houſes ſtand chiefly upon Pearl, Market and Water: ſtreets, N 
and fix other ſtreets or lanes, which croſs them nearly at right angles. 
They are built in the old Dutch Gothic ſtile, with the gable end to the 
ſtreet, which cuſtom the firſt ſettlers brought with them from Holland. 
The gable end is commonly of brick, with the heavy moulded ornament 
of ſlanting with notches, like ſtairs, and an iron horſe, for a weather-cock, 
on the top. There is one little appendage to their houſes, which the peo- 
ple, blind to the inconveniences of it, ſtill continue, and that is the water- 
gutters or ſpouts, which project from every houſe, rendering it almoſt dan- 
gerous to walk the ſtreets in a rainy day. Their houfes are ſeldom more 
than one ſtory and an half high, and have but little convenience, and leſs 
elegance ; but they are kept very neat, being rubbed with a mop almoſt 
every day, and ſcoured every week. The fame neatneſs, however, is 
not obſerved in the ſtreets, which are very muddy moſt of the year, 
except thoſe which are paved; and theſe are ſeldom ſwept, and very 
rough. a 

The city of Albany contains about 4000 inhabitants, collected from | 
almolt all parts of the northern world. As great a variety. of languages 0 
are ſpoken in Albany, as in any town in the United States. Adventu- 301 
rers, in purſuit of wealth, are led here by the advantages for trade which | 
this place affords. Situated on one of the fineſt rivers in the world, at 
the head of ſloop 4 ſurrounded with a rich and extenſive back | 


country, and the ſtore-houſe of the trade to and from Canada and the 
Jakes, it muſt flouriſh, and the inhabitants cannot but grow rich. Hud- 
ſon, however, is their rival; other rivals may ſpring up. 

Albany is ſaid to be an unſociable place. This is naturally to be ex- | 
pected. A heterogeneous collection of people, inveſted with all their | 
national prejudices, eager in the purſuit of gain, and jealous of a rival- | 
ſhip, cannot expect to enjoy the pleaſures of focial intercourfe, or the 
fweets of an intimate and refined friendſhip. | | 

A gentleman of obſervation and diſcernment, who reſided ſome time 5 
in Albany, has made the following obſervations, which, though of ge- 
reral application, I beg leave to introduce under this particular head: 

s * To form a juſt idea of the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, we 
muſt confine ourſelves to the Dutch, who being much the moſt numerous, 
give the tone to the manners of the place. T'wo things unite more par- 
ticularly to render theſe diſagreeable to foreigners ; firſt, a natural preju- 
dice which we all poſſeſs in favour of our own, and againſt the manners 
of another place or nation: ſecondly, their cloſe union, like the Jews of 
old, to prevent the innovation of foreigners, and to keep the balance of 
intereſt always in their own hands. 

[ 


7 


* This account of the city of New-York, is taken principally from Mr. 
Webſter's valuable Magazine for March 1788. 
5 Albany Tas incorporated by Colonel Dong an, in 1686. Smith, 
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It is an unhappy circumſtance when an infant nation adopts the vices, 
luxuries and manners of an old one ; but this was in a great meaſure the 
caſe with the firſt ſettlers of Albany, moſt of whom were immediately from 
Amſterdam. Their diverſions are walking and fitting in mead houſes, and 
in mixed companies they dance. They know nothing of the little plays 
and amuſements common to ſmall ſocial circles. The gentlemen who are 
lively and gay, play at cards, billtards, cheſs, &c. others yo to the tavern, 
mechanically, at eleven o'clock, ſtay until dinner, and return in the even- 
ing. It is not uncommon to ſee forty or fifty at theſe places of reſort, at 
the ſame time; yet they ſeldom drink to intoxication, unleſs in company, 
or on public occaſions, when it is thought to be no diſgrace. 

They ſeldom admit many ſpectators to their marriages ; but the day 
after, the groom prepares a cold collation, with punch, wine, & c. to 
partake of which, he expects all his friends will come, at eleven o'clock, 
without any invitation. A diQtator, with abſolute power, is then ap- 
pointed to preſide at each table, or in each room, and it ſeldom happens 
that any are ſuffered to leave the houſe, until the whole circle exhibits a 
ſhocking ſpecimen of human depravity. | 

Their funeral ceremonies are equally ſingular; None attend them with- 
out a previous invitation, At the appointed hour, they meet at the neigh- 
bouring houſes or ſtoops, until the corpſe is brought out Ten or 
twelve perſons are appointed to take the bier all together, and are not 
relieved. The clerk then deſires the gentlemen (for ladies never walk to 
the grave, nor even attend the funeral, unleſs of a near relation) to fall 
into the proceſſion. They go to the grave, and return to the houſe of 
mourning in the ſame order. Here the tables are handſomely ſet and 
furniſhed with cold and ſpiced wine, tobacco and pipes, and candles, pa- 
per, &c. to light them, The converſation turns upon promiſcuous ſub- 


jects, however improper, and unſuitable to the ſolemnity of the occaſion, 
and the houſe of mourning is ſoon converted into a houſe of feaſting.” 


The beſt families live extremely well, enjoying all the conveniences and 
luxuries of life; but the poor have ſcarcely the neceſſaries for ſubſiſtence. 

The ground covered by the city charter, is of a thin, poor ſoil. In the 
river betore the city is a beautiful little iſland, which, were it properly 
cultivated, would afford a faint reſemblance of paradiſe. 

The well-water in this city is extremely bad, ſcarcely drinkable b 


thoſe who are not accuſtomed to it. Indeed all the water for cooking 1g 


brought from the river, and many families uſe it to drink. The water 
in the wells, if Kalm was well informed, is unwholeſome, being full of 
little inſeQs, reſembling, except in ſize, thoſe which we frequently ſee in 
ſtagnated rain water. 7 

The public buildings are, a Low Dutch church, one for Preſbyterians, 
one for Germans or High Dutch, one for Epiſcopalians—an hoſpital, and 
the City-hall. 

T be city of Hudſon has had the moſt rapid growth of any place in Ame- 
rica, if we except Baltimore in Maryland. It is ſituated on the eaſt fide 
of Hudſon's river, 1n latitude 420 23, and is 130 miles North of News 
York, thirty miles ſouth of Albany, and four miles weſt from old Clave- 
rack town. It is ſurrounded by an extenſive and fertile back country, 
and, in proportion to its ſize and population, carries on a large trade. 
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No longer ago than the autumn of 1783, Meſſrs. Seth and Thomas 
Jenkins, from Providence, in the ſtate of Rhode-Ifland, having firſt re- 
connoitred all the way up the river, fixed on the unſettled ſpot where 
Hudſon now ſtands, for a town. To this ſpot they found the river was 
navigable for veſſels of any ſize. They purchaſed a tract of about a mile 
ſquare, bordering on the river, with a large bay to the ſouthward, and 
divided 1t into thirty parcels or ſhares. Other adventurers were admitted 
to proportions, and the town was laid out in ſquares, formed by ſpacious 
ſtreets, croſſing each other at right angles. Each ſquare contains thirty 
lots, two deep, divided by a twenty feet alley ; each lot is fifty feet in 
front, and 120 feet in depth, 

In the ſpring of 1784, ſeveral houſes and ſtores were erected. The in- 
creafe of the town from this period to the ſpring of 1786, two years only, 
was aſtoniſhingly rapid, and reflects great honour upon the enterprizing 
and perſevering ſpirit of the original founders. In the ſpace of time juſt 
mentioned, no leſs than 150 dwelling-houſes, befides ſhops, barns, and 
other buildings, four warehouſes, feveral wharfs, ſpermaceti works, a 
covered rope-walk, and one of the beſt diſtilleries in America, were 
creed, and 1500 fouls collected on a ſpot, which, three years before, 
was improved as a farm, and but two years before began to be built. Its 
increa ſe ſince has been equally rapid; a printing-office fas been eſtabliſhed, 
and ſeveral public buildings have been erected, beſides dweliing-houſes, 
ſtores, &c. The inhabitants are plentifully and conveniently ſupplied with 
water, brought to their cellars in wooden pipes, from a ſpring two miles 
from the town. 

It ſtands on an eminence, from which are extenfive and delightful views, 
to the north-weſt, north, and round that way to the ſouth-eaſt, conſiſting 
of hills and vallies, variegated with woods and orchards, corn-fields and 
meadows, with the river, which is in moſt places a miles over, and may be 
feen a confiderable diſtance to the northward, forming a number of bays 
and creeks. From the ſouth-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, the city is ſcreened 
with hills at different diſtances; and weſt, afar off over the river and a 
large valley, the proſpeR is bounded by a chain of ſtupendous mountains, 
called the Katts-kill, running to the weſt-north-weſt, which add magni- 
ficence and ſublimity to the whole fcene. 

Upwards of twelve hundred ſleighs entered the city daily, for ſeveral 
days together, in February 1786, loaded with grain of varieus kinds, 
bozrds, ſhingles, ſtaves, hoops, iron were, ſtone for building, fire-wood, 
and ſundry articles of proviſion for the market; from which fome idea 
may be formed of the advantage of its ſituation, with reſpect to the coun- 


try djacent, which is every day extenſive and fertile, particularly to the 


weſtward. 

Poughkeepſie is the ſhire-town of Ducheſs county, and is ſituated up- 
on the eaſt ſide of Hudſon's river, and north of Wappinger's-kill, or creek. 
It is a pleaſant little town, and has frequently been the ſeat of the ſtate 
government. : 

Lanſinburgh, 2 called the New City, ſtands on the eaſt fide of 
the Hudſon, jult oppoſite the ſouth branch of Mohawks river, and nine 
miles north of Albany. It is a very flouriſhing place, containing upwards 


of a hundred houſes, pleaſantly fituated on a plain, at the foot of a hill. 
| Kingſton 
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Kingſton is the county town of Ulſter. Before it was burnt by the 
Britiſh, in 1777, it contained about 200 houſes, regularly built, on an 
elevated dry plain, at the mouth of a little pleaſant ſtream, called Euſo- 
pus Kill or creek, that empties into the Hudſon, but is nearly two miles 
weſt from the river. The town has been rebuilt. : 

Skenectady is ſixteen miles north-weſt of Albany, in Albany county, 
ſituated on the banks of the Mohawks river. The town is compact and 
regular, built principally of brick, on a rich flat of low land, ſurrounded 
with hills. The windings of the river through the town and the fields, 
which are often overflowed in the ſpring, afford a beautiful proſpe& about 
harveſt time. As it is at the foot of navigation on a long river, which 
paſſes through a very fertile country, and is the medium of all the weſ⸗ 
tern trade through the lakes, that comes down the Hudſon, it muſt grow 
rich in proportion as the country weſt of it populates 

Agriculture and Manufactures.] New-York is at leaſt half a century be- 
hind her neighbours in New-England, New- Jerſey, and Pennſylvania, in 
point of improvement in agriculture and manufactures. Among other 
reaſons for this deficiency, that of want of enterprize in the inhabitants 
is not the leaſt. Indeed their local advantages have been ſuch, a« that they 
have grown rich without enterprize. Beſides, lands have hitherto been 
cheap, and farms of courſe large; and it requires much leſs ingenuity to 
raiſe 1000 buſhels of wheat upon 60 acres of land, than to raiſe the fame 
quantity upon 3o acres, So long, therefore, as the farmer in New-York 
can have 60 acres of land to raiſe 1000 buſhels of wheat, he will never 
trouble himſelf to find out how he can raiſe the ſame quantity upon half 
the land. It is population alone that ſtamps a value upon lands, and lays 
a foundation for high improvements in agriculture. When a man is 
obliged to maintain a family upon a ſinall farm, his invention is exer- 
ciſed to find out every improvement that may render it more productive. 
This appears to be the great reaſon why the lands on Delaware and Con- 
necticut river produces to the farmer twice as much clear profit, as lands 
in equal quantity and of the ſame quality upon the Hudſon. If the pre- 
ceding obſervations be juſt, improvements will keep apace with popula- 
tion and the increaſing value of lands. Another cauſe which has hereto- 
fore operated in preventing agricultural improvements in this ſtate, has 
been their government, which, in the manner it was conducted until the 
revolution, was extremely unfavourable to improvements of almoſt every 
kind, and particularly in agriculture. The governors were many of 
them land-jobbers, bent on making their fortunes ; and being ' inveſted 
with power to do this, they either engroſſed for themſelves, or patented 
away to their particular favourites, a very great proportion of the whole 
province. This, as has been obſerved, proved an effectual bar to 
8 and of courſe, according to our preſent hypotheſis, has 

ept down the price of lands, and ſo prevented improvements in agricul- 
ture. It ought to be obſerved, in this connection, that theſe OVergrow:. 
eſtates could be cultivated only by the hands of tenants, who, having 
right in the ſoil, and no certain proſpe& of continuing upon the farm, 
which they hold at the will of their landlord, had no motives to make tho 
expenſive improvements, which, though not immediately productive, 
would prove very profitable in ſome ſuture period. The tenant, depen- 
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dent on his landlord for his annual ſupport, confines his views and im- 
provements to the preſent year; while the independent freeholder, ſe- 
cure of his eſtate for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, carries his views into 
futurity, and early lays the foundation for growing improvement. But 
theſe obſtacles have been removed, in a meaſure, by the revolution, 
The fine fertile country of the Mohawks, in Montgomery county, which 
was formerly poſſeſſed by Sir William Johnſon, and other land-joh. 
bers, who were enemies to their country, has been forfeited to the ſtate, 
and is now ſplit up into freebold eſtates, and ſettling with aſtoniſhing 
rapidity, , | vs 

Ehe foregoing obſervations will, in a great meaſure, account for the 
great neglect of manufactural improvements. Smith, whom I have fo 
often quoted, thirty years ago obſerved, It is much owing to the diſ- 
proportion between the number of our inhabitants, and the vaſt tracts 
ſtill remaining to be ſettled, that we have not as yet entered upon ſcarcely 
any other manufaQures, than ſuch as are indiſpenſibly neceſſary for our 
home convenience,” This fame cauſe has operated ever ſince, in the ſame 
Way | EI e rn gte. . 

Great improvements in agriculture cannot be expected (unleſs they 
are made by a few indiyiduals who have a particular genius for that bu- 
fineſs) ſo long as lands are plenty and cheap; and improvements in manu- 
factures never precede; but invariably follow improvements in agricul- 
ture. "Theſe obſeryations apply more patticularly-to the country. The 
city of New-York contains a great number of people, who are employed 
in the various branches of manufactures. Among many other articles 
manufactured in this city are the following: wheel- carriages of all kinds, 
Joaf- ſugar, bread, beer, ſhoes and boots, ſadlery, cabinet-work, cutlery, 
hats, clocks, watches, potters ware, umbrellas, all kinds of mathemati- 
cal and muſical inſtruments, ſhips, and every thing neceſſary for their 
equipment. A glaſs. work and ſeveral iron-works have been eſtabliſhed 
in different parts of the country, but they never haye been very produc- 
tive, owing ſolely to the want of workmen, and the high price of labour, 
its necefſary conſequence; for the internal reſources and advantages 
for theſe manufactories, ſuch as ore, wood, water, hearth-ſtone, proper 
ſituations for bloomeries, forges, and all kinds of water-works, are im- 
menſe. There are ſeyeral paper-mills in the ſtate, which are worked to 
advantage, by FTT 3 | 


Traps The ſituation of New-York, with reſpe& to foreign markets, 
has decidedly the preference to any of the ſtates. It has, at all ſeaſons of 
the year, a thort and eaſy acceſs to the ocean. We have already men- 
Toned, that it commands the trade of a great proportion of the beſt ſettled 
and b-it cultivated parts of the United States. It has been ſuppoſed, by 
gentlemen well informed, that more wealth is conveyed down Connec- 
ticut river, and through the Sound to New-York; than down the Hudſon. 
This is not improbable, as the banks of the Connecticut are more fertile, 
and much thicker and more extenſively ſettled than the banks of the 
Hudſon. New-Vork has not been unmindful of her ſuperior local ad- 
yantages, but has availed herſelf of them to their full extent. Some of 
her commercial regulations have been viewed as oppreſſive * 
i : . . | x 0 
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to the intereſts of her neighbours, and been productive of many, heavy 
complaints and unhappy jealouſies, which have proved unfriendly to that 
political union which ever ſought to ſubſiſt between conſederate ſiſler 
ſtates. But as it is expected that tbe new government will remedy theſe 
evils, a bare mention of them is ſufficient. 7 

There appears to be a ſecrecy in the commercial policy of this ſtate. 
An accurate account of their annual exports and imports, if known at all, 
is known to few. All therefore that can be expected under this head, 
in addition to what has already been obſerved, is ſimply an enumeration 
of the ſeveral articles exported and imported, without pretending to fix 
their amount. Mr. Smith + obſerves, * In our trafic with other places, 
the balance is almoſt conſtantly in our favour.” This I believe has gene- 
rally been the caſe, Their exports to the Weſt-Indies are, biſcuit, peaſe, 
Indian corn, apples, onions, boards, ſtaves, horſes, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, 
pickled oyſters, beef and pork. But wheat is the ſtaple commodity of 
the ſtate, of which no leſs than 647.700 buſhels were exported in the year 
1775, beſides 2,555 tons of bread, and 2,828 tons of flour. Inſpectors 
of flour are appointed to preyent impoſitions, and to ſee that none is ex- 
ported but that which is deemed by them merchantable, Weſt India 
goods are received in return for theſe articles. Beſides the above mentioned 
articles, are exported flax-ſeed, cotton-wool, ſarſaparilla, coffee, indigo, 
rice, pig iron, bar iron, pot aſh, pearl aſh, furs, deer ſkins, log wood, 
fuſtic, mahogany, bees wax, oil, Madeira wine, rum, tar, pitch, tur- 

tine, whale fins, fiſh, ſugar, molaſſes, ſalt, tobacco, lard, &c. but 
moſt of theſe articles are imported from re- exportation. In the year 1774, 
there were employed, in the trade of this ſtate, 1075 veſſels, whoſe tonnage 
amounted to 40, 8 12. 


Mounbæins.] The long range of Allegany mountains commences with 
the Katts Kill mountain upon Hudſon's river. This range, which Mr. 
Jefferſon calls the Spine of the United States, ſpreads through this ſtate, 
in a north-eaſt and fouth-welt direction, in ſeveral diſtinQ ridges, with dif- 
ferent names. | 


Medicinal Sprigzs.] The moſt noted ſprings in this ſtate are thoſe of 
Saratoga. They are eight or nine in number, ſituated in the margin of a 
marſh, formed by a branch of Kayadaroſſora Creek, about twelve miles 
weſt from the confluence of Fiſh-Creek and Hudſon's River. They are 
ſurrounded by a rock of a peculiar kind and nature, formed by the . petre- 
faction of the water. One of them, however, more particularly attracts 
the attention ; it riſes above the ſurface of the earth five or ſix feet, in the 
form of a pyramid, The aperture in the top, which diſcovers the water, 
is perfectly cylindrical, of about nine inches diameter. In this the water 
is about twelve inches below the top, except at the time of its annual diſ- 
charge, which is commonly in the beginnin of ſummer. At all times 
it appears to be in as great agitation as if boiling in a pot, although it is 
extremely cold. The ſame appearances obtain in the other ſprings, ex- 
cept that the ſurrounding rocks are of different figures, and the water flows 
regularly from them, | 1 155 

By 
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By obſervation and experiment, the principal impregnation of the water 
is found to be a foſſile acid, which is predominant in the taſte. It is alſo 
ſtrongly impregnated with a ſaline ſubſtance, which is very diſcernible 
in the taſte of the water, and in the taſte and ſmell of the petrified water 
about it. From the corrofive and diflolving nature of the acid, the water 
acquires a chalybeite property, and receives into its compoſition a portion 
of calcareous earth, which, when ſeparated, reſembles an impure mag- 
neſia As the different ſprings have no eſſential variance in the nature 
of their waters, but the proportions of the chalybeate impregnation, it is 
rendered probable that they are derived from one Common ſource, but 
flow in ſeparate channels, where they ha ve connection with metallic bodies, 
in greater or leſs proportions. 


The proc igious quantity of air contained in this water, makes another 
diſtinguiſhing property of it. This air, ſtriving for enlargement, = 
duc-s the fermentation and viclent action of the water before deſcribed. 
Aiter the water has ſtood a ſmall time in an open veſſel (no tight one will 
contain it) the air eſcapes, becomes vapid, and loſes all that life and 
pungency which diſtinguiſh it when firſt taken from the pool. The par- 
ticles of diſſolved earth are depoſited as the water flows off, which, with 
the combination of the ſalts and fixt air, concrete and form the rocks 
about the ſprings. 

The effects it produces upon the human body are various; the natural 
operation of it, when taken, is cathartick, , in ſome inſtances an emetic. 
As it is drank, it produces an agreeable ſenſation in paſſing over the or- 
gans of taſte, but as ſoon as it is — there ſucceeds an unpleaſant 
taſte, and the eructations which take place afterwards, cauſe a pungency 
very ſimilar to that produced by a draught of cyder or beer, in a ſtate of 
fermentation, 


The following curious experiments made on theſe waters, were extracted 
fiom Dr. Mitchell's Journal. | 

* A young turkey held a few inches aboye the water in the crater of 
the lower ſpring, was thrown into convulſions in leſs than half a minute, 
and gaſping ſhewed ſigns of approaching death; but on removal from 
that place, and expoſure to the freſh air, revived, and became lively. On 
immerſion again for à minute in the gas, the bird was iken out languid 
and motionleſs, | | 

A ſmall dog put into the ſame cavity, and made to breathe the contained 
air, was, in leſs than one minute, thrown into convulſive motions - made 
tc pant for breath, and laſtly, to loſe entirely the power to cry or move ; 
when taken out, he was too weak to ſtand, but ſoon, in the common air, 
acquired iirength enough to riſe and ſtagger away. 

A trout recently caught, and briſkly ſwimming in a pail of brook water, 
was carefully put into a veſſel juſt filled from the ſpring ; the fiſh was in- 
flantly agitated with violent convulſions, gradually loſt the capacity to 
move and poiſe itſelf, grew ſtupid and in ſenſible, and in a few minutes 
was dead. 

A candle repeatedly lighted and let down near the ſurface of the water, 
tha 2 extinguiſhed, and not a veſtige of light 02 fire remained on 
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Theſe experiments nearly correſpond with thoſe uſually made in Italy, 
at the famous GRoTTO DEL CaN1, for the entertainment of travellers; 
as mentioned by Keyſler, Addiſon, and others. 

A bottle filled with the water and ſhaken, emits ſuddenly a large quan- 
tity of atrial matter, that either forces out the cork, or makes a way 
beſide or through it, or burſts the veſſel. 

A quantity of wheaien flour, moiſtened with this water, and kneaded 
into dough, when wade into cakes, and put inio a baking pan, rofe, dur- 


ing the application of heat, into light and ſpongy bread, without the aid 
of yeaſt or leaven. 


From which it appears, that the air extricated from the water is pre- 
ciſely ſimilar to that produced by ordinary fermentation. 

Some lime- water, made of abalactiles brought from the ſubterranean 
cave at Rhinebec, became immediately turbid on mixture with the ſpring 
water, but when the water had been lately drawn, the precipitate was 
quickly re- diſſolved. 


Some of the rock ſurrounding the ſpring, on being put into the fire, 
calcined to quick lime, and ſle cked very well. 


When the aerial matter has evaporated, the water loſes its tranſparency 
and lets fall a calcareous ſediment. 

Whence it is true, that the gas is aerial acid, that the rock is lime-ſtone, 
and that by means of the former, the water becomes capable of diſſolv- 
ing and conveying the latter.” | 

Minerals nnd foffils.] This ſtate emboſoms vaſt quantities of iron ore. 
Natv.aliſts have obſerved that ore in ſwamps and pondy ground, vege- 
tates and increaſes, There is a ſilver mine at Philipſburg, which pro- 
duces virgin ſilver. Spar, zink or ſpelter, a ſemi metal, magnez, uſed 
in glazing, peritus, of a golden hue, various kinds of copper ore, and 
lead and coal mines are found in this ſtate, Alſo petrified wood, plaſter 
of Paris, iſing-glaſs in ſheets, talks and chryſtals of various kinds and 
colours, aſbeſtos, and ſeveral other foſſils. A ſmall black ſtone has alſo 


been fourd, which vitrifies with a ſmall heat, and makes excellent 
glaſs. 


Literary and Humane Societies.] There are very few ſocieties for improve- 
ment in knowledge or humanity in this ſtate ; and theſe few are in the 
city of New York. The firſt is The ſociety for promoting uſeful know- 
ledge.” This ſociety is upon an eſtabliſhment ſimilar to other philo- 
ſophical ſocieties in Europe and America, but is not incorporated. The 
members meet once a month. Secondly, The ſociety for the manu- 
miſſion of ſlaves, and protecting ſuch of them as have been or may be 
liberated.” This ſociety meets once a quarter. Both theſe ſocieties con- 
ſit of gentlemen of the firſt character in the city, and of ſome in other 

rts of the ſtate, Beſides theſe, there is the Philological ſociety,” 


inſtituted in 1988. This growing ſociety has for its principal object the 
1mprovement of the Engliſh language. 


Literature, Colleges, Academies, c.] Until the year 1754, there was no 
college in the province of New York. The ſtate of literature, at that 
tune, I ſhall give in the words of their hiſtorian, * Our ſchools are in 


the 
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the loweſt order; the inſtructors want inſtruction, and through a long 
aud ſhameful neglect of all the arts and ſciences, our common ſpeech is 
extremely Corrupt, and the evidences of a bad taſte, both as to thought 
and language, are v'ſible in all our proceedings, public and private. 
This was undoubtedly a juſt repreſentation at the time when it was writ- 
ten ; and although much attention has fince been paid to education in ſome 
populous towns, the obſervations are now but too juſtiy applicable to the 
country at large. There are many flouriſhing academies and grammar 
ſchools, lately eſtabliſhed in the ſtate ; but many parts of the country are 
either unfurniſhed witchools, or the ſchools which they have are kept 
by low ignorant men, and are worſe than none; for children had better 
remain in ignorance than be ill taught. But a great proportion of the 
United States are in the ſame ſituation in regard to ſchools. 

King's-College, in the city of New York, was principally founded 
by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants of the province, aſſiſted 
by the general aſſembly, and the corporation of T rinity church, in the 

zar 1754, a royal charter being then obtained, incorporating a_ number 
of gentlemen therein mentioned, by the name of The governors of the 
college of the province of New York, in the city of New York, in Ame- 
rica ;” and granting to them and their ſucceſſors for ever, amongſt vari- 
ous other rites and privileges, the power of conferring all ſuch degrees, 
as are uſually conferred by either of the Englith univerſities. 5 

By the charter it was provided that the preydent ſhall always be a mem- 
ber of the church of England, and that a form of prayer collected from 
the liturgy of that church, with a particular prayer for the college, mall 
be daily uſed, morring and evening, in the college chapel ; at the fame 
time, no teſt of their religious perfuaſion was required from any of the 
fellows, profeſſors or tutors ; and the advantages of education were equally 
extended to ſtudents of all denominations. 

The building (which is only one third of the intended ſtructure) con- 
ſiſts of an elegant ſtone editice, three complete ſtories high, with four 
ſtair caſes, twelve apartments in each, à chapel, hall, library, muſeum, 
anatomical theatre. and a ſchool for experimental philoſophy. 

All ſtudents, but thoſe in medicine, before the revolution, were obliged 
to lodge and diet in the college, unleſs they were particularly exempted 
by the governors or preſident ; and for the ſecurity of their morals, &c. 
the edifice was ſurrounded by an high fence, which alſo encloſes a large 
court and garden ; and a porter uſed conſtantly to attend at the front gate, 
which was locked at ten o'clock each evening in ſummer, and at nine in 
winter; after which hours, the names of all that came in were delivered 
weekly to the preſident. 

he college is ſituated on a dry gravelly foil, about 180 yards from 
the bank of Hudſon's river, which it overlooks ; commanding a moſt 
extenſive and beautiful proſpect. 

Since the revolution the literature of the ſtate has engaged the attention 
of the legiſlature. In one of their late ſeſſions an act paſſed conſtituting 
twenty-one gentlemen (of whom the governor and lieutenant governor, 
for the time being, are members ex en a body corporate and politic, 
by the name and ſtile of * The regents of the univerſity of the ſtate of 


New York,” They are entruſted with the care of literature in general 
| | in 
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in the ſtate, and have power to grant charters of incorporation for erect- 
ing colleges and academies throughout the ſtate are to viſit theſe inſtitu- 
tions as often as they ſhall think proper, and yy goon their ſtate to the 
legiſlature once a year. All degrees above that of maſter of arts are to be 
conferred by the regents, 

King's college, which we have already deſcribed, is now called Co 1 Unt 
BIA COLLEGE, This college, by an act of the legiſlature paſſed in the 
ſpring of 1587, was put under the care of twenty 7 gentlemen, who 
are a body corporate, by the name and ſtyle of The truſtees of Colum- 
bia college in the city of New-York.” This body poſſeſſes all the powers 
veſted in the governors of King's college, before the revolution, or in the 
regents of the univerſity, ſince the revolution, ſo far as their power re- 
ſpeed this inſtitution, except the conferring of the higher degrees. No 
regent can be a truſtee of any particular college or academy in the ſtate. 

The college edifice has received no additions ſince the peace. The 
funds produce, anually, about £.1000. The library and muſeum were 
deſtroyed during the war. The philoſophical apparatus coſt about 300 
guineas. Until the revolution the college did not flouriſh. The plan 
upon which it was originally founded, was contraQted, and its ſituation 
unfavourable. The former objection is removed, but the latter muit re- 
main. It has between thirty and forty ſtudents, in four claſſes. The 

number for ſeyeral years has been increaſing. The officers of inſtruction q 
and immediate governmeggare, a preſident, profeſſor of languages, pro- 
feſſor of mathematics, profeſſor of logic and rhetoric, profeſſor of natural | 

hiloſophy, profeſſor of geograp'ys and a profeſſor of moral philoſophy. 
here are many other profeſſors belonging to the univerſity, but their 
profeſſorſhips are merely — 2 
There are ſeveral academies in the ſtate. One is at Flatbuſh, 
in King's county, on Long-Ifland, four miles from Brooklyn- ferry. 
It is ſitua ted in a pleaſant, healthy village. The building is large, hand- 
ſome, and convenient, and is called Eraſmus Hall. The academy is flouriſh- 
ing under the cafe of a principal and other ſubordinate inſtructors. The 
truſtees of this inſtitution have been incorporated by the regents of the 
univerſity. | | e | 
| There is a very flouriſhing academy at Eaſt Hampton, on the eaſt end 
of Long- Iſland; to which alſo the regents have given a charter of incor- 
poration by the name of CLinToN ACADEMY. 
There are other academies, or more properly grammar ſchools, in dif- 
ferent parts of the ſtate. There are ſeveral in the city of New York, 1 
furniſhed with able inſtructors; one at Kingſton, in Ulſter county; one 
at Goſhen, in the county of Orange; two at Albany; one at Skenectady; 
one at Lanſingburgh, and another at Weſt Cheſter. None of theſe have 
yet applied for charters. Beſides theſe, in many parts of the ſtate there 
are ſchools erected, which are maintaIned by the voluntary contributions 


of the parents. A ſpirit for literary improvement, is evidently diffuſing 
its influence throughout the ſtate. | | 


— 
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Religion.] The conſtitution of this ſtate provides for © the free exerciſe 
and enjoyment of religious profeſſion and worſhip, without diſcrimina- 
tion or preference, within the ſtate, for all mankind, Provided that the 
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liberty of conſcience hereby granted, ſhall not be ſo conſirued as to ex- 
cuſe acts of licentiouſneſs, or juſtify practices inconſiſtent with the peace 
and ſatety of the (tate.” 

The various religious denominations in this ſtate, with the number of 
their reſpective congregations, are as follow: 


Denominations. No. Congregations. | Denominations. No. Congregations, 
Engliſh Preſbyterian, - — 87 | German Lutheran, — 38 


Dutch Reformed, 8 Moravians, - 5 4 2 
(Including ſix of the German Methodiſts, „„ 

language.) Roman Catholic, - I 
Bapuits, - - 39 | Jews, 4 - . I 
Epiſcopalians, * - 26 | Shakers, , unknown. 
Friends, or Quakers. 20 


The preſhyterian churches are governed by congregational, preſbyterial, 
and ſynodical afſemblies. Theſe afſemblies poſſeſs no civil juriſdiction. 
Their power is wholly moral or fpiritual, and that only minitterial and 
declarative. They poſſeſs the right of requiring obedience to the laws 
of Chriſt, and of excluding the diſobedient from the privileges of the 
church ; and the powers requiſite for obtaining evidence and inflicting 
cenſure ; but the higheſt puniſhment, ro which their authority extends, 
is to exclude the contumacious and impenitent from the congregation of 
believers. . | 

The church /efficn, which is the congregational aſſembly, conſiſts of the 
miniſter or miniſters and elders of a particular congregation. This body 
is invelied with the ſpiritual government of the congregation, 

A ſreſtytery conſiſts of all the miniſters, and one ruling elder from each 
congregation, within a certain diſtrict. Three miniſters and three elders, 
conſtitutionally convened, are competent to do buſineſs. This body 
have cognizance of all things that regard the welfare of the particular 
churches within their bounds, which are not cognizable by the ſeſſion. 
Alſo, they have a power of receiving and iſſuing appeals from the ſeſſions 
—of examining and licenſing candidates for the miniltry—of ordaining, 
ſettling, removing, or judging miniſters —of reſolving queſtions of doc- 
trine or difcipline, and whatever elſe pertains to the ſpiritual concerns of 
the churches under their care. | 

A Synod'is a convention of feveral preſbyteries. The ſynod have power 
to aduut ard judge of 2ppeals, regularly brought up from the preſby- 
teries — to give their judgment on all references made to them, of an ec- 
cleſiaſtical kind—to cone and regulate the proceedings of preſbyteries, 
Ec. 

The higheſt judicatory of the preſbyterian church is ſtiled The general 
council of the preſhyterian church in the United States of America. This 
grand council is to conſiſt of an equal delegation of biſhops and elders 
from each preſbytery within their juriſdiction, by the title of commiſſoners 
10 the general council, fourteen commitſioners make a quorum. The 
council conſtitaze the bond of union, peace, correſpondence, and mutual 
confidence among all their churches ; ard have power to receive and iſſue 
all appeals and references which may regularly be brought before them 
from the interior judicatories—to regulate and correft the proceedings 1 

; tne 
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the ſynods, &c.—T hus the whole preſbyterian intereſt is judiciouſly com- 
bined and governed, 

The ſynods of New-York and Philadelphia, during their ſeſſion at 
Philadelphia, in May, 1788, reſolved themſelves into four ſynods, viz. 
The ſynod of New-York ; the ſynod of Philadelphia; the ſynod of Vir- 
ginia; and the ſynod of Carolina, Theſe ſynods are to meet annually in 
their reſpective ſtates, whence they take their names ; and once a year, by 
their commiſſioners, in general council, at Philadelphia. 

There are number of Preſbyterian churches, commonly called Seceed- 
ers, who have a ſeparate eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. "Theſe, as well as the 
other preſbyterians, and the Dutch reformed churches, hold the doctrines 
of the goſpel upon the Calviniſtic plan, without any eſſential differences. 

The Dutch reformed churches in this ſtate are divided into four claſſes ; 
viz. The claſſis of New-York, comprehending eighteen churches ; the 
claſſis of Kingſton, twenty-three churches ; the claiſis of Albany, twenty- 
three churches ; a part of the claſſis of Hackinſak, four churches. Theſe 
claſſes, together with the claſſis of Hackinſak and New-Brunſwick, in 
New-Jerſey, compoſe the Dutch reformed ſynod of New-York and New- 
Jerſey. The claſſes conſiſt of miniſters and ruling elders each claſſis de- 
legates two miniſters and an elder to repreſent them in ſynod. From the 
firft planting of the Dutch churches in New-York and New-Jerſey, they 
have, under the direction of the claſſis of Amſterdam, been fornied ex- 
actly upon the plan of the eſtabliſhed church of Holland, as far as that is 
eccleſiaſtical. A ftri&t correſpondence is maintained between the Dutch 
reformed ſynod of New-York and New-Jerſey, and the ſynod of North- 
Holland, and the claſſis of Amfterdam. The acts of their ſynods are 
mutually exchanged every year, and mutual advice is given and received 
in diſputes reſpecting doctrinal points and church diſcipline. | 

The principles and conſtitution of the Baptiſt churches have already 
been mentioned. 

The Epiſcopalian churches hold the ſame principles —have the ſame 
mode of worſhip and church government — and are in every other reſpect 
conſtituted upon the ſame plan with the church of the ſame denomination 
in England. 

For an account of the Friends and the Moravians, ſee Pennſylvania, 

The Methodiſt intereſt, though ſmall in this ſtate, has greatly increaſed 
in the ſouthern ſtates fince the revolution. They have eſtimated their 
number at 37,800. But their numbers are fo various in different places, 
at different times, that it would be a matter of no ſmall difficulty to find out 
their exact amount, The late famous Mr. John Weſley has been called 
the Father of this religious ſet. They warmly oppoſe the Calviniſtic doc- 
trines of election and final perſeverance, and maintain that ſinleſs perfection 
is attainable in this life. Their mode of preaching is entirely extempo- 
raneous, very loud and animated, bordering on enthuſiaſm. They appear 
ſtudiouſly to avoid connection in their diſcourſes, and are fond of intro- 
ducing pathetic ſtories, which are calculated to affect the tender paſſions. 
Their manner is very ſolemn, and their preaching is frequently attended 
with a ſurpriſing effect upon their audiences. Their clurches are ſup- 
plied by their preachers in rotation. 


* 
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The Shakers are a ſect who ſprung up in Europe. A part of them catns 
over from England to New-Vork in 1774, and being joined by others, 
they ſettled at Niſqueaunia, above Albany, whence they ſpread their doc- 
trines, and increaſed to a conſiderable number; but their intereſt is now faſt 
declining. The late Anna Leeſe, whom they ſtiled the Eled Lady, was the 
head of this ſet, Her followers aſſerted, that ſhe was the woman ſpoken 
of in the twelfth chapter of the Revelation, and that ſhe ſpoke ſeventy- two 
tongues :w=And although theſe tongues were unintelligible to the living, 
ſhe converſed with the dead who underſtood her language. They alledged 
alſo that ſhe was the mother of all the El: — that ſhe travailed for the 
whole world - that no bleſſing could deſcend to any perſon but only by 
and through her, and that in the way of her being poffefſed of their fins, 
by their confeſſing ard repenting of them, one by one, according to her 
direction. The Ele Lady ufed to aſſert that ſhe was immortal that the 
day of judgment had commenced, and that ſhe and her followers were 
already ſet to judge the world. But her death has indiſputably proved 
that ſhe was not immortal as to her bodily preſence ; and this circumſtance, 
no doubt, has created ſuſpicions in the minds of ſome of het followers 
reſpeCting ſome other of her aſſertions and doctrines, and uccaſioned them 
to renounce the ſcheme. | | 

Their worſhip, if ſuch extravagant conduct may be ſo called, conſiſts 
principally in dancing, anging, leaping, clapping their hands, falling on 
their knees, and uttering themſelves in groans and ſighs, in a ſound reſem- 
bling that of the roaring of water ; turning round on their heels with 
aſtoniſhing ſwiftneſs, to ſhew, as they ſay, the power of God. All theſe 
geſticulations are performed in the moſt voilent and boiſterous manner, 
ard occaſion, at intervals, a ſhuddering not unlike that of a perſon in a 
ſtrong fit of the ague. Hence they are called, not improperly, Shakers. 

Before we leave this head, we muſt mention, that in April, 1784, the le- 
giſlature of this ſtate paſſed an act enabling all religious denominations to 
appoint truſtees, not lefs than three, or more than nine, who ſhall be a body 
corporate, for the purpoſe of taking care of the temporalities of their re- 
ſpective congregations, and for the other purpoſes therein mentioned. 

The minitters of every denomination in the ſtate are ſupported by the 
voluntary contributions of the people, raiſed generally by ſubſcription, or 
by a tax upon the pews, except the Dutch churches in New-York, Al- 
bany, SkeneQady, and Kingſton, which have, except the two laſt, large 
eſtates confirmed by a charter. The Epiſcopal church alſo in New-York 
poſſeſs a very large eſtate in and near the city. | 

Conſtitution and Courts of Juſlice.] The preſent conſtitution of the ſtate 
was eltabliſhed by convention, authoriſed for the purpoſe, April 20, 1777. 

The ſupreme legiſlative powers of the ſtate are veſted in two branches, 
a Senate and Aſſembly. The members of the ſenate are eleQed by the free- 
holders of the ſtate, who poſſeſs freehold eſtates to the value of J. 100, 
clear of debts. For the purpoſe of electing ſenators, the ſtate is divided 
into four great diſtriQts, each of which chooſes a certain number, viz. 

New-York, J Z 
2 


S: thern diſt ict, Suffolk, 
cluding py Weſt Cheſter, * Middle 3 n 
counties of ing's, 2 Diſtric er, Six. 
ueen's, | = | (Orange, 
Richmond, J 3 Weſtern 
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Albany, Waſhington, 
Weſtern Sons Six. 1 | Cumberland, | Thee 
IT gomery, trier (Glouceſter, 


The ſenators are divided by lot into four claſſes, ſix in each claſs, and 
numbered, firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth. "Che ſeats of the firſt clafs are 
vacated at the expiration of one year—the ſecond, at the expiration of the 
next, &c. and their places filled by new elections. Thus a ſmall change is 
made in the ſenate every year ; but three-fourths of the members remain- 
ing preſerve a knowledge of the bufineſs of a former ſeſſion. A majority 
of the ſenate is neceſſary to do buſineſs, and each branch of the legiſlature 
has a negative upon the other. 

The legiſlature can at any time afrer this diviſion of the ſtate for the 
choice of ſenators ; and an increaſe of electors in any diſtriẽt, to the amount 
of one-twenty-fourth of the electors in the whole ſtate, entitles the diftrict 
to another ſenator, But the number of ſenators can never exceed one 
hundred. | 

The aſſembly of the ſtate is compoſed of repreſentatives from the ſeve- 
ral counties, choſen annually in May, in the following proportion : 

Fowthe city and county of New- Vork, nine. 
For the city and county of Albany, ſeven. 


For Dutcheſs, 7 For Richmond, 2 
Welt Cheſter, 6 Montgomery, 6 
Ulſter, 6 Waſhington, 
Suffolk, 5 and Clien, 
Queen's, $4 Columbia, 3 
Orange, 4 Cumberland, 3 
King's, 2 Glouceſter, 2 


By the conſtitution, however, it is ordered, that at the end of ſeven 
years after the termination of the late war, a cenſus of the electors and in- 
habitants ſhall be taken, and the repreſentation apportioned according to 
the number of eleCtors in each county. 

Every male inhab:tant of full age, who has reſided in the ſtate fix 
months preceding the day of election, and poſſeſſing a freehold to the 
value of twenty pounds, in the county where he is to give his vote ; or 
has rented a tenement therein of the yearly value of forty ſhillings, and 
has been rated and actually paid taxes, is entitled to vote for repreſenta- 
tives in aſſembly. The freedom of the cities of New-York and Albany 
| likewiſe entitles a perſon to the privilege of voting for members of aſſem- 

bly in the city or country where he reſides. The method of voting is now 
by ballot, but ſubjeQ'to alteration by the legiſlature. The houſe of af- 
ſembly, a majority of which is neceſſary to proceed to buſineſs, choo!ſ:s 
its owu ſpeaker, and is a judge of its own privileges. 

In all debates on great queſtions, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a commit- 
tee of the whole—the ſpeaker leaves the chair, and a chairman is appointed 
for the occaſion. After the buſineſs is completed, the committee riſes— 
the ſpeaker takes the chair—and the chairman reports to the houſe the pro- 
ceedings of the committee. How far this imitation of the Britiſh houſe 


of commons is ſupported by good reaſons, it may not be eaſy to deter- 
mine, Certain it is, that in other legiſlatures. the proceedings are equally 
well conducted without this formality, 
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The number of repreſentatives is limited to three hundred. The preſent 
number is ſixty- five. | J 

The ſupreme executive power of the ſtate is veſted in a governor, (in 
whoſe abſence a deputy- governor is appointed to ſerve) choſen once in 
three years by the freemen of the ſtate. The lieutenant-governor is, by 
his office, preſident of the ſenate; and, upon an equal diviſion of voices, 
has a caſting vote; but has no voice on other occaſions. The governor 
has not a ſeat in the legiſlature z but as a member of thecouncil of reviſion 

and council of appointment, he has a vaſt influence in the ſtate. 
be council of reviſion is compoſed of the chanchellor, the judges of the 
ſupreme court, or any of them, and the governor. This council is empow- 
ered to reviſe all bills which have paſſed the two houſes of the legiſlature, 
and if it ſhall appear to the council that ſuch bills ought not to paſs into 
laws, they ſhall be returned to the houſe in which they originated, with 
the objections of the council. The houſe ſhall then proceed to reconſider 
the bills, with the objections, and if, notwithſtanding, two-thirds of the 
houſe ſhall agree to the bills, they ſhall be ſent to the other houſe, where 
they ſhall be reconſidered, and the aſſent of two-thirds of the members 

paſs them into laws, Bur if a bill is not returned in ten days, it becomes 
a law of courſe. | | 

The ſubordinate officers of the ſtate are appointed by the rouncil of ap- 
fointment, which is compoſed of one ſenator from each diſtrict, to be 
choſen annually by the legiſlature, with the governor, or, in his abſence, 
the lieutenant-governor, or the preſident of the ſenate, who has a caſting 
vote only. | | 

All military officers hold their commiſſions during pleaſure. The chan- 
cellor, the judges of the ſupreme court, and the firſt judge of each county 
court, hold their offices during good behaviour. The officers can hold no 
other office at the ſame time, except that of delegate to Congreſs. 

Sheriffs and coroners are appointed annually, and can ſerve but four 
years ſucceſhvely. 

A court of error and impeachment is inſtituted, compoſed of the preſi- 
dent of the ſenate, the ſenate, chancellor, and judges of the ſupreme court, 
cr the major part of them, under the regulation of the legiſlature. The 
power of impeachment is veſted in the houſe of repreſentatives, and the 
members on trial muſt be ſworn. | ; 

Beſides the court of errors and impeachment, there is, firſt, a Court of 
Chancery, conſiſting of a chancellor, appointed by the council of appoint- 
ment, who holds his office dufing good behaviour, or until he arrive at 
the age of ſixty years. Secondly, a Supreme Court, the judges of which 
are appointed in the ſame manner, and for the ſame time, as the chancellor. 
This 1s a circuit court. — Thirdly, County Courts, held in each county, the 
judges of which are appointed in the manner above-mentioned, and the 
firſt judge holds his office during good behaviour. Beſides theſe, there are 
the juſtices* court, court of probates, court of admiralty, court of exche- 
quer, a court of oyer and texminer and general goal delivery, and courts 
of quarter ſeſſions. | | 

The practice in the ſupreme court, to which an appeal lies from the 
courts below, is in imitation of the courts of common pleas and king's 
bench in England, Ke du Al 


4 


All free governments abound with lawyers. Where men have the pri- 
vilege of thinking and acting for themſelves, they will involve themſelves 


in debt, and quarrel with their neighbours, In proportion to the debts 


and diſputes of the people, lawyers will multiply. Of theſe America fur- 
niſhes a plentiful — 0 and New-York has its ſhare, as it contains not 
leſs than 1 20 licenſed attornies. In this ſtate, the practice of law is con- 
formed to the Engliſh mode, and is perhaps better regulated than in the 
other ſtates. The ſeveral degrees in the profeſſion, the number of criti- 
cal examinations that candidates are obliged to paſs through before they can 
be admitted as counſellors in the higher courts ; together with the time of 
ſtudy required by the rules of admiſſion, render an acceſs to the firſt ho- 
nours of the bar ſo difficult as to preclude ignorant pretenders to the im- 
portant ſcience of law. New Vork can boaſt of many men eminent in 
every liberal profeſſion, and which has hitherto furniſhed America with 
ſome of her moſt able legiſlators. It is however to be feared, that a too 


rigid adherence to the forms of legal proceſs in England, has ſometimes 


perplexed the road to juſtice, and prevented valuable improvements in 
the practice, not only in this, but of moſt of the ſtates. OR”. 

Made of raiſing internal taxes.) The legiſlature fix upon the ſum to be 
raiſed, and apportion it among the ſeveral counties. This being done, 
the ſuperviſors, one from each townſhip in the reſpective counties, aſ- 
ſemble, and aſſign to each townſhip its proportion of the quota of the 
county. The ſuperviſor and aſſeſſors in each townſhip then apportion their 
quota among the individuals of the townſhip, n to the value of 
their real and perſonal eſtates. The tax, thus laid, is collected by the col- 
lector of the townſhip, and lodged with the county treaſurer, who tranſ- 
mits it to the treaſurer of the ſtate. 

Indians. The Oneidas inhabit on Oneida Creek, twenty-one miles 
weſt of Fort Stanwix. The tribe conſiſts of about 400 men, women and 
children. | | 

The Tuſcaroras migrated from North Carolina and the frontiers of Vit- 
ginia, and were adopted by the Oneidas, with whom they have ever ſince 
lived, upon the ſuppofition that they were originally of the ſame nation, 
becauſe there is a ſimilarity in their languages. 

The Senecas inhabit on the Cheneſſee river, at the Cheneſſee caſtle. 
The tribe conſiſts of about 8oo fouls. They have two towns, of ſixty or 
ſeventy ſouls each, on French Creek, in Pennſylvania ; and another town 
on Buffaloe Creek, attached to the Britiſh ; and two ſimall towns on Alle- 
gany river, attached to the Americans. Obeil or Corn-planter, one of 
the Seneca chiefs, reſides here. | | 

The Mohawwks were acknowledged by the other tribes, to uſe their own 
expreſſion, to be the true old heads of the confederacy ;* and were for- 


merly a powerful tribe, inhabiting on the Mohawks river. As they were 


ſtrongly attached to the Johnſon family, on account of Sir William John- 


ſon, they emigrated to Canada, with Sir John Johnſon, about the year 
1776. There is now only one family of them in the ſtate, and they live 
about a mile from Fort Hunter. The father of this family was drowned 
in the winter of 1788. 3 8 | | 
All the confederated tribes, except the Oneidas and Tuſcaroras, ſided 
with the Britiſh in the late war, and 8 againſt the Americans.) 


The 
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The Onondagas live near the Salt or Onondaga Lake, about twenty- 
ve miles from the Oneida Lake, In the ſpring cf 1759, a regiment of 
men were ſent from Albany by General J. Clinton, againſt the Ononda- 
gas. This regiment ſurprized their town—took thirty-three prifoners— 
killed twelve or fourteen, and returned without the loſs of a man. A 
party of the Indians were at this time ravaging the American frontiers. 
T he are very few of the Delaware tribe in this ſtate. 
The Five confederated Nations were ſettled along the banks of the Suſ- 
quehannah, and in the adjacent country, until the year 1,79, when Ge- 


neral Sullivan, with an army of 4000 men, drove them from their coun- 


try to Niagara, where being obliged to live on ſalted proviſions, to which 
they were unaccuſtomed, great numbers of them died. Two hundred of 
them, it is ſaid, were buried in one grave, where they had encamped. 
General Sullivan burnt ſeveral of their towns, deſtroyed their proviſions, 
and defeated them in an engagement at Newton. Since this irruption 
into their county, their former habitations have been moſtly deſerted, 
and many of them have gone into Canada. | 

On the 13th of November, 1787, John Lavingſton, Eſq; and four 
others, obtained of the dix Nations of Indians a leaſe for 999 years, on a 
yearly rent reſerved of 2000 dollars, of alt the country included in the fol- 
lowing limits, viz. beginning at a place commonly known by the name of 
Canada Creek, about ſeven miles weſt of Fort Stanwix, now Fort Schuyler, 
thence north-eaſtwardly to the line of the province of Quebec; thence 
along the faidline to the Pennſylvania line ; thence eaſt on the ſaid line, 
or Pennſylvania line, to the line of Property, ſo called by the ſtate of 
New-York ; thence along the ſaid line of Property, to Canada Creek 
aforeſaid. And on the 8th of January, 1788, the fame perſons obtained 
a leaſe of the Oneida Indians, for 999 years, on a rent reſerved for the 
firſt year of 1200 dollars, ard increuſing it at the rate of 100 dollars a year, 
until it amount to 1500 dollars, of all the tract of land commonly called 
the Oneida country, except a reſervation of ſeveral tracts ſpecified in the 
leaſe. But theſe leaſes having been obtained without the conſent of the 
legiſlature of the ſtate, the ſenate and aſſembly, in their ſeſſion, March 
1788, reſolved, * That the faid leaſes are purchaſes of lands; and there- 
fore, that by the conſtitution of this ſtate the ſaid leaſes are not binding 
on the ſaid Indians. and are not valid. — This very important and inte- 
reſting diſpute remains to be ſettled. 

We ſhall conclude this account of the Indiars, with an Indian ſpeech 
to Sir William Johnſon, ſuperintendant of Indian affairs, at a treaty held 
with the Six Nations and others, at Fort Slanwix, in October 1768, for 
the ſettlement of a boundary line between the Colonies and the Indians. 


We remember that on our firſt meeting you, when you came with 


your ſhips, we kindly received you—entertained you —entered into an 


alliance with you, though we were then great and numerous, and your 
people inconſiderable and weak. And we know that we entered into a 
covenant-chain of bark with you, and faſtened your ſhip therewith. But 
being apprehenſive the bark would break, and your ſhip be loſt, we made 
one of iron, and held it faſt that it ſhould not flip from us but ſeeing the 
former chain was liable to ruſt, we made a ſilver one to guard againſt it.” 


Iſlands. | 
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I fande] There are three iſlands of note belonging to this ſtate, viz. 
Volk Ifland, which has already been deſcribed; Long Iſland, and Staten 
Iſl and. = | | 
Long Iſland extends from the city of New-York eaſt 140 miles, and 
terminates with Montauk- point. It is not more than ten miles in breadth, 
on 4 medium, and is ſeparated from Connecticut by Long Iſland Sound. 
"The iſland is divided into three counties ; King's, Queen's, and Suffolk. 


King's County lies at the weſt end of Long Iſland, oppoſi te New-York, 
and is not above ten miles long, and eight broad. The inhabitants are 
principally Dutch, and live well. It contains a number of pleaſant vil- 
lages, of which Flatbuſh, Brooklyn, or Breucklin, and Bedford, are the 
principal, J 

Queen's County lies next to King's, as you proceed eaſtward. It is 
about thirty miles long, and twelye broad. Jamaica, Newton, Hamp- 
ſtead, in which is a handſome court-houſe, and Oylter-bay, are the prin- 
Cipal villages in this county. 


Suffolk County is about 100 miles long, and ten broad, and comprehends 
all the eaſtern part of the iſland, and ſeveral little iſlands adjoining, viz. 
Shelter Iſland, Fiſher's Iſland, Plumb Ifland, and the Iſle of Wight. 


Its principal towns are Huntington, Southampton, Smith-Town, Brook< - - 


Haven, Eaſt-Hampton, in which is the academy, Southhold and Bridge- 
Hampton. ; 4 | 

The ſouth ſide of the iſland is flat land, of a light ſandy ſoil, bordered 
on the fea-coalt with large tracts of ſalt meadow, extending from the weſt 
point of the iſland to Southampton. This ſoil, however, is well calcu- 
lated for raiſing grain, eſpecially Indian corn. The north ſide of the 
iſland is hilly, and of a ſtrong ſoil, adapted to the culture of grain, hay 
and fruit. A ridge of hills extends from Jamaica to Southhold. Large 
herds of cattle feed upon Hampſtead plain, and on the ſalt marſhes upon 
the ſouth ſide of the iſland. | | | 

Hampſtead plain, in Queen's county, is a curioſity. It is ſixteen miles 
in length, eaſt and weſt, and feven or eight miles wide. The foil is black, 
and to appearance rich, and yet it was never known to have any natural 
growth but a kind of wild graſs, and a few {hrubs. It is frequented by 
vaſt numbers of plovers. Rye grows tolerably well on ſome parts of the 
plain. The moſt of it lies common for cattle, horſes and ſheep, As 
there is nothing to impede the proſpeRQ in the whole length of this plain, 
it has a curious but tireſome effect upon the eye, not unlike that of the 
ocean, 

Eaſt of this plain, on the middle of the iſland, is a barren heath, over- 
grown with ſhrub caks and pines, in which, it is ſuppoſed, there are ſe- 
veral thouſand deer. It is frequented alfo by a great number of growſe, 
or heath-hens, a very delicious bird. Laws have been paſſed for the pre- 
ſervation of theſe birds and the deer. | 

It is remarkable, that on Montauk-point, at the eaſt end of the iſland, 
there are no flies. Between this point and Eaſt Hampton is a beach, three 
quarters of a mile wide, in the center of which was found, about fifty 
years ago, under a fand-hill which was blown up by the wind, the entire 
ſkeleton of a large whale, nearly half a mile from the water, 


1 2 There 
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There are very few rivers upon the iſland. The largeſt is Peakonok, 
wh:ch riſes about ten miles welt of a place called River head, where the 
court-houſe ſtands, and runs eaſterly into a large bay, dividing Southhold 
from Southampton. In this bay are Robin and Shelter lands. 

The ſouth ſide of the iſland is indented with numerous ſtreams of vari- 
ous ſizes, which fall into a large bay, two or three miles over, formed by 
a beach, about eighty rods wide, which appears like a border to the iſland, 
extending from the weſt end of it to Southampton. Through this beach, 
in various places, are inlets of ſuch depth as to admit of veſſels of ſixty 
or ſeventy tons, | 

This bay was formerly freſh water. As evidences of this, the ſtumps 
of trees are to be ſeen in great numbers on the ſalt marſh, near the up- 
land. Oyſters, clams, and fiſh of various kinds, are caught with eaſe, 
and in great plenty in this bay, with ſeines, during the winter ſeaſon. It 
is not uncommon to ſee forty or fifty veſſels here loading with oyſters at. 
the ſame time. And what is almoſt incredible, though f was told of it by 
two gentlemen of truth, and who were well informed as to the matter, thirty 
waggon loads of bafs have been caught in this bay at one draught. 

Rockonkama pond, hes about the centre of the iſland, between Smith- 
town ard Iſlip, and is about a mile in circumference. This pond has 
been found by obſervation, to riſe gradually for ſeveral years, until it 
had arrived to a certain height, and then to fall more rapidly to its loweſt 
bed ; and thus it is continually ebbing and flowing. The cauſe of this 
curious phenomenon has never been inveſtigated. Two miles to the 
ſouthward of this pond is a conſiderable ſtream, called Connecticut river, 
which empties into the bay. 

There are two whale fiſheries ; one from Sagg harbour, which produces 
about 1000 barrels of oil annually. The other is much ſmaller, and is 


carried on by the inhabitants in the winter ſeaſon, from the ſouth ſide of 


the iſland. They commonly catch from three to feven whales in a ſeaſon, 
which produce from twenty-five to forty barrels of oil. This fiſhery was 
formerly a ſource of conſiderable wealth to the inhabitants, but through 
a ſcarcity of whales, it has greatly declined of late years. | 

There is a conſiderable trade carried on from Sagg-harbour, whence is 
exported to the Weſt- Indies and other places, whale oil, pitch-pine boards, 
horſes, cattle, flax-ſeed, beef, &c. The produce of the nuddle and weſtern 
parts of the iſland is carried to New-York. 

The iſland contains 30,853 inhabitants. 

Staten Iſland lies nine miles ſouth-weſt of the city of New-York, and 
forms Richmond county, It is about eighteen miles in length, and, at 
a medium, fix or ſeven in breadth, and contains 3,152 Re On 
the ſouth ſide is a conſiderable tract of level good land; but the iſland 
in general is rough, and the hills high. Richmond is the only town of 
any note on the iſland, and that is a poor, inconſiderable place. The in- 
habitants are principally Dutch and French. 


Hiſtory.) Hudſon's River was firſt diſcovered in 1608, by Henry Hud- 

ſon, an Engliſhman, who fold his claim to the Dutch. | 
In 1614, the States General granted a patent to ſeveral merchants, for 
anexcluſive trade on the river Hudſon. The fame year this company _ 
a Fort 
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a Fort on the weſt ſide of the river, near Albany, and named it Fort 
Orange. N | 

. 5, a fort was built on the ſouthweſt point of Manhattan's, now 
York iſland ; but the firſt ſettlers planted themſelves about two miles 
from this fort, and built a church there, the ruins of which, it is ſaid, are 
ſtill viſible, near the two mile ſtone on the public road. In this fituation, 
finding themſelves inſecure uy the wars between the-Engliſh and Dutch, 
they left this place, and planted their habitations under the guns of the 
fort, which laid the foundation of the preſent city. 

In 1614, Captain Argall, under Sir Thomas Dale, governor of Virgi- 
nia, viſited the Dutch on Hudſon's river, who being unable to reſiſt him, 
prudenily ſubmitted for the preſent, to the king of England, and under 
him to the governor of Virginia, Determined upon the ſettlement of a 
colony, the States-general, in 1621, granted the country to the Welt India 
cou pany ; and in the year 1629, Wouter Van T willer arrived at Fort 
Amtterdam, now New York, and took upon himſelf the government. 

In Auguſt 27, 1664, governor Stuyveſant ſurrendered the colony to 
colonel Nicolls, who had arrived in the bay a few days before, with 
three or four ſhips, and about zoo ſoldiers, having a commiſſion from 
king Charles the II. to reduce the place, which then was called New 
Amfterdam, but was changed to New York, as was Fort Orange to 
Albany, in honour of his Royal Highneſs James Duke of York and 
Albany. Very few of the inhabitants thought proper to remove out of 
the country ; and their numerous deſcendants are ftill in many parts of 
this ſtate, and New- Jerſey. 

In 1667, at the peace of Breda, New York was confirmed to the 
Engliſh, who in exchange ceded Surinam to the Dutch” 

The Engliſh kept peaceable poſſeſſion of the country until the year 
1673, when the Dutch, with whom they were then at war, ſent a ſmall 
ſquadron, which arrrived at Staten Iſland, on the 3oth of July, John 
Manning, a captain of an independent company, who had at that time 
the command of the fort, ſent a meſſenger down to the commodore, and 
treacheroufly made his terms with him: on the ſame day the ſhips came 
up, moored under the fort, landed their men, and entered the garriſon, 
without giving or receiving a ſhot. All the magiſtrates and conſtables 
from Eaſt Jerſey, Long Iſland, Æſopus, and Albany, were ſummoned to 
New Vork; and the piajor part of them ſwore allegiance to the States 
General and the Prince of Orange. The conquerors, however, did not 
long enjoy the fruits of their ſucceſs, for on the gth of February the year 
following, a treaty of peace between England and Holland was ſigned at 
Weſtminſter ; by the fixth article of which, this province was reſtored to 
the Engliſh, in whoſe hands it remained until the late revolution. 

While New York remained in poſſeſſion of the Dutch it was called 
New Netherlands, and governed by a Scout, Burgomaſters and Schepens, 
From its ſurrender to the Englith in 1664, to 1683, the province was ruled 

by governors, appointed and commiſſioned by the Duke of York, ard 
their council, whoſe rules and orders had the force of laws. From the 


laſt named period, the people were admitted to a ſhare of the legiſlative 
authority. | 


'The confederated Cantons of Indians, before the incorporation of the 
Tuſcaroras, a people driven by the Carolinians from the 3 of Vir- 
gina, conſiſted of five nations, viz. the Mohaws, Oneidas, Senecas, 


On ondagas, 
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Onondagas, and Cayuagas. The alliance and trade of theſe ſix natlons, 
inhabiting the territory weſt of Albary to the diſtance of more than 200 
miles, though much courted by the French of Canada, have been almoſt 
uninterruptedly enjoyed by the Engliſh. 

In 1684, the French attempted the deſtruction of theſe Indians, becauſe 
they interrupted their trade with the more diſtant tribes, called the Far 
Nations. The Seneca Indians interrupted this trade, becauſe the Freneh 
fupplied the Miamies, with whom they were then at war, with arms and 
amunition, 

T's effect the deſtruction of the Indians great preparations were made 
by the French. But famine and ſickneſs prevailing among them the expe- 
dition proved fruitleſs. Four years after this, 1200 Indians attacked Mon- 
treal, burnt many houſes, and put 1000 of the inhabitants to the ſword. 

In 1689, Colonel Dongan,.the gov rnor, being called home by king 
James, and a general diſaffection to Goyernment prevailing at New York, 
one Jacob Leiſler took poſſeſſion of the garriſon, for king William and 
queen Mary, and aſſumed the ſupreme power over the proyince. His re- 
duction of Albany, held by others for William, and the confiſcation of the 
eſtates of his opponents, was an impolitic meaſure; and ſowed the ſeeds of 
mutual animofity, which for a long time greatly embarraſſed the public 
affairs. 5 5 

The French, in 1689, in order to detach the fix nations from the Britiſh 
intereſt, ſent out ſeveral parties againſt the Engliſh colonies. One of the 
parties, conſiſting of about 200 French, and ſome of the Caghnuaga Indi- 
ans, commanded by D*Ailldebout, De Mantel, and Lemoyne, was in- 
tended for New York. But by the advice of the Indians, they determined 
firſt to attack SkeneQady. .. FEM. | 

For this place they accordingly directed their courſe, and after twenty 
days march, in the depth of winter, through the ſnow, carrying their pro- 
viſions on their backs, they arrived in the neighbourhood of Skenectady, 
on the 8th of February, 1690. Such was the extreme diſtreſs to which 
they were reduced, that they had thoughts of ſurrendering themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war, But their ſcouts, who were a day or two in the. village en- 
tirely unfuſpeRted, returned with ſuch enccuraging accounts of the abſolute 
ſecurity of the people, that the enemy determined on the attack. They 
entered, on Saturday night about eleven o'clock, at the gates, which were 
found unſhut; and, that every houſe might be inveſted at the ſame time, 
divided into ſmall parties of fix or ſeyen men, The inhabitants were in 
a profound ſleep, and unalarmed, until their doors were broke open. Ne- 
ver were people in a more wretched conſternaticn. - Before they were riſen 
from thelr beds, the enemy entered their houſes, and began the perpetra- 
tion of the moſt inhuman barbarities. No tongue can expreſs the cruel- 
ties that Were committed. The whole village was inſtantly in a blaze. 
Women with child ripped open, and their infants caſt into the flames, or 
caſhed againſt the poſts of the doors. Sixty perſons periſhed in the maſſa- 
cre, ard ſwenty- ſeyen were carried into captivity. Thereſt fled naked to- 
wards Albany, through a deep ſnow which fell that very night in a terrible 
ftorm ; and 25 of the fugitives loſt their limbs in the flight, through the 
ſeverity of the froſt. The news of this dreadful-tragedy reached Albany, 
about break of day, and univerſal dread ſeized the inhabitants of that 4 b 
i we 
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the enemy being reported to be one thouſand four hundred ſtrong. A 
party of horſe was immediately diſpatched to SkeneQady, and a few Mo- 
hawks then in town, fearful of being intercepted, were with difficulty ſent 
to Appriſe their own caſtles, | 

The Mohawks were unacquainted with this bloody ſcene until two 
days after it happened, our meſſengers being ſcarcely able to travel through 
the great depth of the ſnow. The enemy, in the mean time, pillaged the 
town of Skenectady until noon the next day; and then went off with their 
plunder, and about forty of their beſt horſes. The reſt, with all the 
cattle they could find, lay ſlaughtered in the ſtreets, 

Upon the arrival of a governor at New-York, oommiſhoned by the 
ing, Leiſler imprudently refuſed to ſurrender the garrifon, for which he 
and his fon were condemned to death, as guilty of high treafon. 

The whole province of New-Yotk was originally ſettled by non-epi{- 
copalians, chiefly by preſbyterians, except a few epiſcopal families in the 
city of New-York. In 1693, Col. Fletcher, then govervor of the pro- 
vince, projected the ſcheme of a general tax for building churches, and 
ſupporting epiſcopal miniſters, and artfully effected his defign in part. 
his oyexture laid the foundation for a diſpute between the preſbyterians 
and epiſcopalians, which, until the revolution, was maintained on both 
Gdes with great warmth and animofity. Several of the governozs, par- 
ticularly the infamous * Lord Cornbury, ſhewed great partiality to the 
epiſcopalians, and perſecuted the preſbyterians. 

To preyent the Roman Catholic miſſionaries from Canada from in- 
fluencing the Indian allies of the province to renounce their allegiance to 
the Britiſh crown, under the pretext of religion, the legiſlature of the 
province, in July 1700, paſſed a law, prohibiting Jeſuits and Popith Prieſts 


* The following extract from the Hiſtory of New-York, will fully juſtify 
this epithet. Speaking of Lord Cornbury, the hiſtorian ſays, * His bordſhip's 
ſenſe of honour and juſtice was as weak and indelicate, as his bigotry wa: ram- 
pant and uncontroulable and hence we find him guilty of an att complicated 
of a number of wices, which no man could have perpetrated without violence 
to the very flighteſt remains of generoſity and juſtice. When his excellency re- 
tired to Jamaica, on account of the Great Sickneſs in 1702, one Hubbard, the 
preſbyterian miniſter, lived in the be/t houſe in the town. His lord/hip begged 
the loan of it for the uſe of lis own famiiy, and the clergyman put bimſelf to 
no ſmall inconveniencies tio favaur the governor's requeſt ; but in return for the 
generous benefation, his loxdſhip perfidioufly delivered the par/onage-houſe into 
the hands of the epiſcopal party, and encouraged one Cardwel, the ſheriff, a 
mean fellgqw, wha afterwards put an end to bis oaun life, to ſeize upon the plebe, 
which be ſurveyed inta lots, and farmed for the benefit of the epiſcopal church. 
Theſe tyraunical meaſures juſtly inflamed the indignation of the injured ſufferers, 
and that again the more embittered his lordſhip againſt them. They reſented, 
and he perſecuted : nor did he gon ſine his pious rage to tbe people of Jamaica. 
He 0, 7p all who were of the ſame denomination ; nay, averſe to every ſect 
except his own, be inſiſted that neither the miniſters nor ſcheolmaſters of the 
Dutch, the moſt numerous perſuaſion in the province, had a right to preach or 
inſtruct without his gubernatorial licence; and ſome of them tamely ſubmitted 
to his unauthoritative rule. e N | 
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from exerciſing their office in the province, on pain of perpetual impriſon- 
ment. If any one ſhould eſcape from priſon, and be afterwards taken, 
he was to be put to death. This law, however vindicable in a political 
view, is certainly to be condemned on the principle of religion, as it 
favoured as highly of perſecution as any law ever paſſed in New-Eng- 
land. The truth is, the legiſlators in both inſtances intended to prevent 
zolitical evils, but their laws for this end were highly exceptionable. 
The offenders againſt the public peace ought to have been treated in a 
Civil, not in a religious capacity. Civil and eccleſiaſtical power are in- 
tirely diſtinct, and never ought to be blended. The religious perſecu- 
tions, which have proved the deſtruction of thouſands of pious people, 
may, in a great meaſure, be aſcribed to the undue interference of civil 
with ecclefaſtical authority, | | | 

This law againſt the Roman Catholics remained unrepealed (though it 
was never enforced) until the revolution. 5 

In 1709. a vigorous expedition was meditated againſt Canada, in 
making preparation for which, this province expended above /. 20,000 ; 
but the expected aſſiſtance of Britain failing, it was never proſecuted, 
Soon after, Col. Schuyler, who had been very influential with the In- 
dians, went to England with five ſachems, who were introduced into the 
preſence of Queen Anne. The object of this viſit was to ſtimulate the 
miniſtry to the reduction of Canada. | | 

In 1711, a conſiderable fleet was ſent*oyer for that purpoſe, but eight 
tranſports being caſt away on the coaſt, the reſt of the fleet and troops re- 
turned with making any attempt to reduce Canada. | 

In 1710, Governor Rate brown ha over with him about 3000 Pala- 
tines, who, the year before, had fled to England from the rage of perſe- 
cution in Germany. Many of theſe people ſettled in the city of New- 
Vork; others ſettled on a tract of ſeveral thouſand acres in the manor of 
Livingiton ; and ſome went to Penſytvania, and were inſtrumental in in- 
ducing thouſands of their countrymen to emigrate to that province. 

The prohibition of the ſale of Indian ww to the French, in 1720, 
excited the clamour of'the merchants at New-York, whoſe intereſt was 
affected by it. The meaſure was undoubtedly a politic one; and the rea- 
ſons for it were theſe: The French by this trade were ſupplied with arti- 
cles which were wanted by the Indians, Thisprevented the Indians from 
coming to Albany, and drew them to Montreal; and they being employed 
by the French, as carriers, became attached to them from intereſt. About 
the ſame time, a trading-houſe was erected by the Engliſh at Oſwego, on 
Lake Ontario; and another by the French at Niagara. 

In 1729, the act prohibiting the trade between Albany and Montreal 
was imprudent!y repealed by the king. This naturally tended to under- 
mine the trade at Oſwego, and to advance the French commerce of Nia- 

ara; and at the ſame time to alienate the affeQtions of the Indians from 
ritain. Not long after this, the French were ſuffered to ere a fortreſs 
at Lake Champlain. To prevent the ill conſequences of this, a ſcheme was 
rojected to ſettle the lands near Lake George with loyal proteſtant High- 
Dh. from Scotland. A tract of thirty thouſand acres was accordingly 
promiſed to Captain Campbell, who, at his own expence, — | 
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eighty- three Proteſtant families to New-Vork. But through the ſordid 
views of ſome perſons in power, who aimed at a ſhare in the intended 
rant, the ſettlement was never made. 

We have already mentioned, in the hiſtory of the United States, ſome 
of the moſt important events that have taken place in this ſtate ſince the 
revolution. To be more particular is inconſiſtent with my deſign. I 
ſhall conclude this hiſtory, with a liſt of the governors of New-York, after 
haying mentioned that, 

In 1787, the legiſlature of this ſtate ceded to the commonwealth of 
Maſſachuſetts, all the lands, with their juriſdiction, weſt of a meridian 
that ſhall be drawn from a point in the north boundary line of Pennſyl- 
yania, eighty two miles weſt from the Delaware; (excepting one mile 
along the eaſt ſide of Niagara river) and alſo ten townſhips between the 
Chenengo and Owegy rivers, reſerving the juriſdiction to the ſtate of 
New-York. This ceſſion was made to fatisfy a claim of Maſſachuſetts, 
founded upon their original charter. 


| A Liſt of Governors from the year 1664 tq the preſent time. 


Names of Governors. Began to govern. Names of Governors. Began to grvern, 


Nicolls 1664, Burnet 1720 
Lovelace 1668 Montgomerie 1728 
Androſs 1674 Vandam 1731 
Brockhuſt 1682 Coſby 1732 
Dongan 1683 Clarke 1735 
Slaughter 1690 Clinton 1743 
Ingoldſby 1691 Oſborn 1753 
Fletcher 1692 De Lancey 1753 
Bellemont 1698 Sir Charles Hardy 1755 
Nanfan 1699 De Lancey 1757 
| Bellemont | 1700 Colden (Preſident) 760 
Depeyſter 1700 Monckton 1761 
Smith 1700 Colden 1763 
Nanfan 1701 Monckton 1762 
Cornbury 1702 Colden 1763 
Lovelace 1708 Sir Henry Moore 1765 
Schuyler 1709 Colden 1769 
Ingoldiby 1709 Dunmore 1770 
Beckman "1710 Tryon 1771 
al $710 Climon 1776 
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SITVATION and EX TEN. 
Miles. North L | 
39* and 41? 24 Jort atitude. 
23 160 Between The body of the ſtate lies between the me- 
19 ridian of Philadelphia, and 1 Eaſt Longitude, 


Boundaries. ] B OUNDED eaſt, by Hudſon's river and the ſea ; 

louth, by the ſea ; weſt, by Delaware bay and river, 
which divide it from the ſtates of Delaware and Pennſylvania; north, by 
a line drawn from the mouth of Mahakkawak river, in latitude 4124 
to a point in Hudſon's river in latitude 41% Containing about 8320 
{ſquare nales, equal to 5,324 800 acres. | 


Bays, Fends, Rivers, &c] New-Jerſey is waſhed on the eaſt and 
ſouth eaſt by Hudſon's river and the ocean; and on the welt by the river 
Delaware. | | 
The moſt remarkable bays are, Arthur Kull, or Newark bay, formed 
by the union of Pofaik and Hakkenſ k*rivers. This bay opens to the 
right and. left, and embraces Staten-Ifland. There is a long bay, formed 
by a beach, four or hve miles from the ſhore, extending along the coaſt 
north-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, from Mag aſquand river, in Moninquth county, 
almoſt to Cape May. Through this beach are a number of inlets, by 
which the bay communicates with the ocean, iT 
On the top of a mountain, in Morris county, is a lake or pond, three 
miles in length, and from a mile to a mile and an half in breadth, from 
which proceeds a continual ſtream. It is in ſome places decp. The wa- 
rer is of a ſea-green colour; but when taken up in a tumbler, is, like the 
water of the ocean, clear and of a cryſtaline colour. | 

The rivers in this ſtate, though not large, are numerous. A traveller, 
in paſſing the common road from New-York to Philadelphia, croſſes 
three conſiderable rivers, viz. the Hakkenſak and Poſaik between Bergen 
and Newark, and the Raritan by Brunſwick, The Hakkenſak riſes in 
Bergen county, runs a ſouthwardly courſe, and empties into Newark 
bay.—At the ferry, hear its mouth, it is 460 yards wide, and is nayigable 


* fifteen miles: 


Poſaik is a very crooked river. It riſes in a large ſwamp at Morris 
county. Its general courſe is from W. N. W. to E. 8 E. until it min- 
ples with the Hakkenſak at the head of Newark bay It is navigable 
abcut ten miles, ard is 230 yards wide at the ferry. The cataraR in this 
river is one of the greateſt natural curioſities in the ſtate. The river is 
about forty yards wide, and mc yes in a flow, gentle current, until coming 
within a thert diſtance of a deep cleft in a rock, which croſſes the chan- 
rels, it deſcends ard falls above ſeventy feet perpendicularty, in one entire 
ect. Ore er d of the cleft, which was evidently made by ſame violent 
convulfion in natwe, is cloſed ; at the other, the water ruſhes out with 
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incredidle ſwiftneſs, forming an acute angle with its former direction. 
and is received into a large baſon, whence it takes a winding courſe 
through the rocks, and ſpreads into a broad, ſinooth ſtream. The clett 
is from four to twelve feet broad. The falling of the water occaſions a 
cloud of vapours to ariſe, which, by floating amidſt the fun beams, pre- 
ſents to the view rainbows, that add beauty to the tremendous ſcene. 
The weſtern bank of this river, between Newark and the falls, atfords 
one of the pleaſanteſt roads for a party of pleaſure in New-Jerſey. The 
bunk being high, gives the traveller an elevated and extenſive view of the 
oppoſite ſhore, which is low and fertile, forming a landſcape piQturefgne 
and beautiful, Many bandſome country-ſeats adorn the fides of this 
river; and there are elegant ſituations for more. Gentlemen of fortune 
might here diſplay their taſte to advantage. The fiſh of various kinds 
with which this river abounds, while they would furnith the table with 
an agreeable repaſt, would afford the ſportſman an innocent and manly 
amulement. | 

Raritan river is formed by two conſiderable ftreams, called the north | 
and ſouth branches; one of which has its ſource in Morris, the other in 
Hunterdon county. It paſſes by Brunſwick and Amboy, and mingles 
with the waters of the Arthur Kull ſound, and helps to form the tine 
harbour of Amboy. It is a mile wide at its mouth, 250 yards at Brunſ- 
wick, and is navigable about ſixteen miles. At Raritan Hills, through 
which this river paſſes, is a ſmall caſcade, where the water falls fifteen or 
twenty feet, — romantically between two rocks. Oppoſite the lower 
part of the town of Brunſwick, is a remarkable declivity in the bed of 
the river, not perceptible however in its cuirent. Below this decliviiy, 
a twenty gun ſhip may ride ſecurely at any time of tide, while no far- 
ther up than oppoſite the main-ſtreet of the town, the river is fordable 
with horſes and carriages at low water. The tide, however, rites fo 
high, that large ſhallops paſs a mile above the ford; fo that it is no un- 
common thing to ſee veſſels of confiderable burden riding at anchor, ard 
a number of large river craft lying above, ſome dry and others on their 
beam ends for want of water, within gunſhiot of each other. 

Beſides theſe are Ceſarea river, er Cohanſey creek, which riſes in Sa- 
lem county, and is about thirty miles in length, and nevigable for veſſels 
of an hundred tons to Bridgetown, twenty miles from its mouth. 

Mullicas river divides the counties of Glouceſter and Burlington, and 
is navigable twenty miles for veſſels of ſixty tons. | 

Maurice river riſes in Glouceſter county. runs ſouthwardly about forty 


miles, and is navigable for veſſels of an hundred tons, fifteen miles, and 
for ſhallops ten miles farther. | r 


Alloway creek, in the county of Salem, is pavigable ſixteen miles for 
ſhallops, with ſeveral obſtructions of drawbridges. Ancocus creek, in 
Burlington county, is alſa navigable ſixteen miles. Theſe, with many 
other ſmaller ſtreams, empty into the Delaware, and carry down the pro- 
duce which their ſertile banks and the neighbouring country afford, 

' Thatpart of the ſtate which borders on the ſea, is indented with a great 
number of ſinall rirers and creeks, ſuch as Great Egg harbour, and Little 
Egg harbour rivers, Naveſink, Shark, Matiricung, and Forked rivers, 


which, as the country is flat, are navigable for tjuall craft, almoſt to 
their ſources. | = | OY Ciyid 
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Civil Diviſions, Population, c.] New-Jerſey is divided into 13 coun. 
ties, Which are ſubdivided into 94 townſhips or precinRs, as follows: 
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In 1784, a cenſus of the inhabitants was made by order of the legiſſa- 
ture, when they amour ted to 140,435, of which 10,501 were blacks. 
Of theſe blacks, 1939 only were ſlaves ; fo that the proportion of ſlaves 
to the whole of the inhabitants in the ſtate, is as one to ſeventy ſix, 
The population for every ſquare mile is eighteen, 
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which 3,981 were ſlaves. 
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In 1933, the number of inhabitants in New-Jerſey was 47, 369; of 
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In 1745, there were 61,403 inhabitants in the 


colony, of which 4606 were ſlaves. The average annual increaſe of 
inhabitants in New-Jerſey ſince the year 1738, has been 2219, excluſive 


of emigrations, | 
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Since the peace of 1783, great numbers of the inhabitants have em;. 


grated to the country weſt, of the Allegany Mountains. 


of inhabitants in the ſtate muſt be 


The increaſe 
{mall fo long as theſe emigrations ſhall 


continue ; 
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continue; and they will . continue as long as there are unſettled 
lands with the limits of the United States, on which emigrants can 
more eaſily ſubſiſt by agriculture, than in their native ſtate. 


Tate of the Country, Mountains, Soil and Productions] The counties of 
Suflex, Morris, and the northern part of Bergen, are mountainous. The 
South mountain, which is one ridge of the great Allepany range, croſſes 
this late in about latitude 41%. This mountain emboſoms ſuch amazin 
quantities of iron ore, that it may. not improperly be called the Iron 
ſlountain. The Kittatinny ridge paſſes through this ſtate north cf the 
South mountain. Several ſpurs from theſe mountains, are projected in 
a ſouthern direction. One paſfes between Springfield at Chatham, 
Another runs weſt of it, by Morriſtown, Baſkinridge and Vealtown. The 
interior country is, in general, agreeably variegated with hills and vallies. 
The ſouthern counties which he along the ſez-coaſt, are pretty uniformly 
flat and fandy. The noted Highlands of Naveſink and Center Hill, 
are almoſt the, only hills within the diftance of many miles from the ſca— 
coait. The Highlands of Naveſink are on the ſea-coaſt near Sandy- 
Hook, in the townſhip of Middletown, and are the firſt lands that are 
diſcovered by mariners as they come upon the coaſt. They riſe about 
600 feet above the ſurface of the water 

As much as hye-eighths of molt of the ſouthern counties, or one-fourth 
of the whole ſtate, is a ſandy barren, unfit for cultivation. The land on 
the ſea- coaſt in this, like that in the more ſoutbera ſtates, has every ap- 
pearance of made ground. The foil is generally a 8 and by 
Cigging, on an average, about fifty feet below rhe ſurface, (which can 
be done, even at the diſtance of twenty or thirty miles from the ſea, with- 
out any impecliment from rocks or ſtones) you come to ſalt marſh. The 
gentleman who gave this information adds, I have ſeen an oyſter-ſhell 
that would hold a pint, which was dug out of the marſh, at fifty feet deep 
in digging a well.” About ſeven years ſince,” continues my informer, 
* at Long Branch, in the county of Monmouth, in the banks of the At- 
Jantic, which were greatly torn by a greatriſe of the ſea in a violent eaſt- 
e:ly ſtorm, was diſcovered the ſkeleton of ſome huge carnivorous animal. 
The country people who firfl ſaw it had ſo little curioſity, as to ſuffer it 
to be wholly deitroyed, except à jaw tooth which I faw. This was about 
to and an half inches wide, five inches long, and as many deep. The 
perſon who helped to take it out of the bank, aſſured me there was one 
tib ſeven feet fou: inches, and another four feet long. To account 
for theſe curious phenomena is not my buſineſs, This is left for the in- 
genious naturaliſt, who has abilities and leiſure to compare facts and ap- 

earances of this kind, and who probably may thence draw conclufions 

which may throw much light on the ancient hiſtory of this country. 

This ftate has all the varieties of ſoil fronf the worſt to the beft kind. 
It has a greater proportion of barrens than any of the ſtates, if we except 
North-Carolina ; aud even than this, if we include the premature State of 
Franklin. The good land on the ſouthern counties lies principally on the 
banks of the rivers and creeks. The foil, on theſe banks, is generally a 
ſtiff clay; and while in a ſtate of nature, produces various ſpecies of oak, 
kickory, poplar, cheſnut, aſh, gum, &c, The barrens produce little = 
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but ſhrub oaks and white and yellow pines. There are large bodies of 
{alt meadow along the Delaware, which afford a plentiful paſture for cattle 
in ſummer, and hay in winter; but the flies and muſketoes frequent theſe 
ineadows in large ſwarms, in the months of June, July and Auguſt, and 

rove very troubleſome both to man and beaſt. In Glouceſter and Cum- 
l cour ties are ſeveral large tracts of banked meadow. Their vici 
nity to Philadelphia renders them highly vaiuable. Along the ſea-coult 
the inhabitants ſubſiſt principally by feeding cattle on the ſalt meadows; 
and by the fiſh of various kinds, ſuch as rock, drum, ſhad, perch, &c. 
black turtle, crabs and oyſters, which the ſea, rivers, and creeks afford in 
great abundarce. They raife Indian corn, rye, potatoes, & c. but not 
tor exportation. Their ſwamps afford lumber, which is eaſily conveyed 
to a good market. SALE 

In the hilly and mountainous parts of the ſtate, which are not tog 
rocky for cultivation, the ſoil is of a ſtronger kind, ard covered in its ra- 
tural ſtate with ſtately oaks, hickcries, cheſnuts, &c. &c. aud when culti- 
vated produces wheat, rye, Indian corn, buck-wheat, oats, barley, flax, 
and fruits of all kinds common to the climate. The land in this hilly 
country is good for grazing, and the farmers feed great numbers of catile 
for New-York and Philadelphia markets; and many of them keep large 
dailies, 

The orchards in many parts of the ſtate equal any in the United States, 
and their cyder is ſaid, and not without reaſon, to be the beſt in the 
world. It is pretty certain that it cannot be ſurpaſſed in goodneſs. It 
is only to be regretted that too many of the inhabitants make too free a 
uſe of it, to the injury not only of their healths, but of their reputations 
ard that the pernicious practice of diſtilling it, ard thereby rendering it 
ſtili more prejudicial, is prevailing, It is pity that the bleſſings of boun- 
teous heaven ſhould thus, by their abuſe, be turned into curſes, 

Ihe markets of New-York ard Philadelphia receive a very cor ſidera- 
ble proportion of their ſupplies from the contiguous parts of New-Jetſey- 
Ard it is worthy of temark that theſe contiguous parts are exceedingly 
well calculated, as to the nature and fertility of their ſoils, to afford theie 
ſupplies ; and the intervention of a great number of navigable rivers ard 
cree &, renders it very convenient to market their produce. Theſe ſup- 
plies conſiſt of vegetables of many kinds, apples, pears, peaches, plumbs, 
ſtrawberries, cherries, and other fruits—cyder in large quantities, and 


of the beſt quality, butter, cheeſe, beef, pork, mutton, and the leſfer 
meats. 


Trade] The trade of this ſtate is carried on almoſt ſolely with and 
from thote two great commercial cities, New-York on one ſide, and Phi- 
ladelphia on the other; though it wants not good ports of its own, Se- 
veral attempts have been made by the legiſlature, to ſecure to the fla e 
its own natural advantages, by granting extraordinary privileges to mer- 
chants, who would fettle at Amboy and Burlington, two very commo- 
dious ports. But the people having long been accuttomed to fend 
their produce to the markets of Philadelphia and New-York, and of 
courſe having their correſpondencies eſtabliſhed, and their mode of deal- 
ing fixed, they find it diffeult to turn thei uade from the old c bannel. 


Befides, 
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Beſides, in theſe large cities, where are ſo many able merchants; and fg 
many wants to be ſupplied, credits are more eaſily obtained, aud a better 
and quicker market is found for produce, than could be expected in towns 
leſs populous and flouriſſiing. Theſe and other cauſes of the fame kind, 
have, hitherto, rendered abortive the encouragements held out by the 
legiſlature. | 

New-York and Pennſylvania, however, not contented with the priyj. 
lege of being the factors and carriers for this ſtate, charge it with the ſame 
duties they do their own citizens, This heavy and unreaſonable tax upon 
the people, together with the loſs they ſuſtain in dealing with a depre- 
ciated paper currency, occaſions the balance of trade to be againſt the 
ſtate in almoſt every teſpect. 

The articles expotted, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are, wheat, 
flour, horſes, live cattle, hams; which are celebrated as being the beſt in 
the wotld, lumber, flax-ſeed, leather, iron in great quantities, in pigs 
and bars, and formerly copper ore was reckoned among their moſt vaſua- 

ble exports ; but the mines have not been worked fince the commence- 
ment of the late war. 


The imports conſiſt chiefly of dry and Weſt-India goods, and teas from 
the Eaſt-Indies. 

ManufaQures and Agriculture.) The manufactures of this ſtate have 
hitherto been very inconſiderable, not ſufficient to ſupply its own con- 
ſumption, if we except the artieles of iron, nails and leather. A ſpirit 
of induſtry and improvement, particularly in manufactures, has however 
greatly increaſed the two laſt years. Moſt of the families in the coun- 
try, and many in the populous towns, are clothed in ſtrong, decent home- 
ſpun : and it is a happy circumſtance for our country, that this plain 
AMERICAN dreſs is every day growing more faſhionable, not only in 
this, but in all the eaſtern and middle ſtates. 

In Trenton and Newark, are ſeveral very valualde tan-yards, where 
leather, in large quantities, and of an excellent quality, is made and ex- 
ported to the neighbouring markets. Steel was manufactured at Trenton 
in time of the war, but not conſiderably ſince. In Glouceſter county is 
a glaſs-houſe. Paper-mills, and nail manufactories, are erected and worked 
to good advantage in many parts of the ſtate. Wheat alſo is manufac- 
tured into flour to good account, in the weſtem counties, where it 
is the ſtaple commodity. But the iron manufacture is, of all others, the 
greateſt ſource of wealth to the ſtate, Tron works are erected in Glouceſ- 

ter, Burlington, Morris, and other counties. The mountains in the coun- 
ty of Morris, give riſe to a number of ſtreams neceſſary and convenient for 
theſe works, and at the ſame time furniſh a copious ſupply of wood and 
ore of a ſuperior quality. In this county alone are no leſs than ſeven 
rich iron mines, from which might be taken ore ſufficient to ſupply the 
United States ; and to work it into iron are two furnaces, two rolling and 
fitting mills, and about thirty forges, containing from two to four fires 
each. Theſe works produce annually about 540 tons of bar iron, 800 
tons of pigs, beſides large quantities of hollow ware, ſheet iron, and nail 
rods. In the whole ſtate, it is ſuppoſed there is yearly made about 1200 
tons of bar-iron, 1200 do. of pigs, 80 do. of nail rods, exclunue of hollow 
ware, and various other caſtings, of which vaſt quantities are made, 10 

arly 
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Early in the late. war, a powder-mill was erected in Morriſtown by 
Col. Ford, who was enabled, by the ample ſupply of ſaltpetre furniſhed 
by the patriotic inhabitants, to make a conſiderable quantity of that va- 
luable and neceflary article, at a time when it was moſt needed ; and 
when the enemy were at the door, it afforded a timely ſupply. 

Although the bulk of the inhabitants in this ſtate are farmers, yet 
agriculture has not been improved (a few inſtances excepted) to that de- 
gree which, from long experience, we might rationally expect, and which 
the fertility of the ſoil, in many places, ſeems to encourage. A great 
part of the inhabitants are Dutch, who, although taey are in general 
neat and induftrious farmers, have very little enterprize, and ſeldom 
adopt any new improvements in huſbandry, becauſe, chrough habits, and 
| want of education to expand and liberalize their minds, they think their 
„ old modes of tilling the beſt. Indeed this is the caſe with the great body 
of the common people, and proves almoſt an inſurmountable obſtacle to 


agricultural improvements. 


Mines and Minerals.) This ſtate emboſoms vaſt quantities of iron and 
copper ore. The iron ore is of two kinds ; one 15 capable of being manu- 
factured into malleable iron, and is found in mountains and in low barrens ; 
the other, called bog-ore, grows“ in rich bottoms ; and yields iron of a 
hard, brittle quality, and is commonly manufactured into hollow ware, 
and uſed ſometimes inſtead of ſtone in building. 

A number of copper mines have been diſcovered in different parts of 
the ſtate. One is in Bergen county, which when worked by the Schuy- 
lers, (to whom it belonged) was conſiderably productive; but they have 
for many years been neglected. 

The following account of a copper mine at New-Brunſwick, is given 
by a gentleman of diſtinction, well informed upon the ſubject. 

About the years 1748, 1749, 1750, ſeveral lumps of virgin copper 
from five to thirty pounds weight, (in the whole upwards of 200 pounds) 
were ploughed up in a field, belonging to Philip French, Eſq; within a 
quarter of a mile of New-Brunſwick. This induced Mr. Elias Boudinot, 
of the city of Philadelphia, to take a leaſe of Mr. French of this land, 
for ninety-nine years, in order to ſearch for copper ore, a body of which 
he concluded muſt be contained in this hill. He took in ſeveral partners, 
and about the year 1751 opened a pit in the low grounds, about 2 or 
300 yards from the river. He was led to this ſpot by a friend of his, 
who, a little before, paſling by at three o'clock in the morning, obſerved 
a body of flame ariſe out of the ground, as large as a common ſized man, 
and ſoon after die away. He drove a ſtake on the ſpot. About fiftceen 
feet deep, Mr. Boudinot came on a vein of a bluiſh ſtone, about two feet 
5 thick, between two perpendicular looſe bodies of red rock, covered with 
a ſheet of pure virgin copper, a little thicker than gold leaf. This bluiſh 
tone was filled with ſparks of virgin copper, very much like copper filings, 
and now and then a large lump of virgin copper from five to thirty 


| 

| 

= 

| Foa perſens perhaps will be ſurpriſed at my ſaying that ore grows, but 
) HR 7/27 it does in fac grow is avell known to many curious naturaliſts who have 
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pounds weight. He followed this vein almoſt thirty feet, when, the 
water coming in very faſt, the expence became too great for the company's 
capital. A ſtamping- mill was erected, when by reducing the bluiſh tone 
to a powder, and waſhing it in large tubs, the ſtone was carried off, and 
the fine copper preſerved, by which means many tons of the pureſt copper 
was ſent to England without ever paſſing through the fire; but labour 
was too high to render it poſſible for the company to proceed, Sheets 
of copper about the thickneſs of two pennies, and three feet ſquare, on 
an average, have been taken from between the rocks, within four feet 
of the ſurface, in ſeveral parts of the hill. At about fifty or ſixty feer 
deep, they came to a body of fine ſolid ore, in the midſt of this bluiſh 
vein, but between rocks of a white flinty ſpar, which, however, was 
worked out in a few days. 'Theſe works lie now wholly neglected, al- 
though the vein when left was richer than ever it had been. There was 
alto a very rich vein of copper ore diſcovered at Rocky Hill, in Somerſet 
county, which has alſo been neglected from the heavy expence attending 
the working of it. There have been various attempts made to ſearch the 
hills rain, Boundbrook, known by the name of Van Horne's Mountain, 
but for the ſame reaſon it is now negleted. This mountain diſcovers the 
greateſt appearange of copper ore, of any place in the ſtate. It may be 
picked up on the ſurface of many parts of it. A ſmelting furnace was 
erected, before the revolution, in the neighbourhood, by two Germans, 
who were making very conſiderable profit on their work, until the Britiſh 
deſtroyed it in the beginning of the war. The inhabitants made it worth 
their while, by collecting No ore from the ſurface, and by partially dig- 
ging into the hill, to ſupply the furnace. Beſides, a company opened a 
very large ſhaft on the fide of the hill, from which alſo a great deal of 
valuable ore and ſome virgin copper were taken. Two lumps of virgin 
copper were found here in the year 1754, which weighed 1900 pounds.” 


Curious Springs.] In the upper part of the county of Morris, is a cold 
mineral ſpring, which is frequented by valetudinarians, and its waters 
have been uſed with very conſiderable ſucceſs. In the townſhip of Hanover, 
in this county, on a ridge of hills, are a number of wells, which regularly 
ebb and flow about fix feet twice in every twenty - four hours. Theſe wells 
are nearly forty miles from the ſea, in a ſtraight line. In the county of 
Cape May, is a ſpring of freſh water, which boils up from the bottom of 
a {alt water creek, which runs nearly dry at low tide ; but at flood tide, 
is covered with water directly from the ocean to the depth of three or 
four feet; yet in this ſituation, by letting down a bottle well corked, 
turough the ſalt water into the ſpring, and immediately drawing the cork 
with a {iring prepared for the purpoſe, it may be drawn up full of fine, 
untainted freſh water. There are ſprings of this kind in other parts of 
the ſlate. In the county of Hunterdon, near the top of Muſkonetkony 
mountain, is a noted medicinal ſpring, to which invalids reſort from 
every quarter. It iſſues from the fide of the mountain in a very romantic 
manner, and is conveyed into an artificial reſervoir for the accommoda- 
tion of thoſe who wiſh to bathe in, as well as to drink, the waters, It is 
a ſtrong chalybeate, and very cold. Theſe waters have been uſed with 


very conſiderable ſucceſs; but perhaps the exerciſe neceſſary to get to 
them, 
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them, and the purity of the air in this lofty ſituation, aided by a lively 
imagination, have as great efficacy in curing the patient as the waters. 


Caves, Mountains, c.] In the townſhip of Shrewſbury, in Monmouth 
county, on the fide of a branch of Naveſink river, is a remarkable cave, 
in which there are three rooms. The cave is about thirty feet long, and 
fifteen feet broad. Each of the rooms is arched. The centre of the arch 
is about five feet from the bottom of the cave; the ſides not more than 
two and an half. The mouth of the cave is ſmall; the bottom is a looſe 
ſand ; and the arch is formed in a ſoft rock, through the pores of which 
the moiſture is ſlowly exudated, and falls in drops on the ſand below. 

On Sandy Hook, about a mile from the light-houſe, is a monument, 
which was erected to commemorate a very melancholy event that took 
place juſt at the cloſe of the late war. The following inſcription, which 
is upon a marble plate on one fide of the monument, will afford ſufficient 
information of the matter. 

« Here lies the remains of the Honourable Hamilton Douglaſs Halli- 
burton, ſon of Sholto Charles Earl of Morton, and heir of the ancient 
family of Halliburton of Pitcurr in Scotland ; who periſhed on this coaſt 
with twelve more young gentlemen, and one common ſailor, in the ſpi- 
rited diſcharge of duty, the zoth or 31ſt of December, 1783: Born Octo- 
ber the 1oth, 1763; a youth who, in contempt of hardſhip and danger, 
though poſſeſſed of an ample fortune, ſerved ſeven years in the Britiſh 
navy with a manly courage. He ſeemed to be deſerving of a better fate. 
To his dear memory, and that of his unfortunate companions, this mo- 
numental ſtone is erected by his unhappy mother, Katharine, Counteſs 
Dowager of Morton. | 

JAMES CHAMPION, Lieutenant of Marines. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 

GEORGE PADDY, Midſhipmen. 
ROBERT HEY WOOD, 


CHARLES GASCOIGNE, 18 WILLIAM TOMLINSON, 
ANDREW HAMILTON, (E. FJ JOHN M<CHAIR, 
WILLIAM SCOTT, 3 5 } WILLIAM SPRAY, 
DAVID REDDIE, 3 (ROBERT WOOD. 


2 
GEORGE TOWERS, Sailor. | | 
Caſt away in purſuit of deſerters ; all found dead; and buried in this 
grave. 85 
Of his Britannic Majeſty's ſhip Aſſiſtance. 
Mr. HALLIBURTON, Firſt-Lieutenant.“ 


Character, Manners, and Cuſtoms. Many circumſtanoes concur to render 
theſe various 1n different parts of the ſtate. The inhabitants are a collec- 
tion of Low Dutch, Germans, Engliſh, Scotch, Irith, and New-England- 
ers, or their deſcendents. National attachment and mutual convenience 
have generally induced theſe ſeveral kinds of people to ſettle together in 
a body —and in this way their peculiar national manners, cuſtoms, and 
character, are ſtill preſerved, eſpecially among the lower claſs of people, 
who have little intercourſe with any but thoſe of their own nation. Re- 
kgion, although its tendency is to unite people in thoſe things that are 
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eſſential to happineſs, occaſions wide differences as to manners, cuſtoms, 
and even character. The Preſbyterian, the Quaker, the Epiſcopalian, 
the Baptiſt, tie German and Low Dutch Calviniſt, the Methodiſt and 
the Moravian, have each their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics, either in 
their worſhip, their diſcipline, or their dreſs. There is ſtill another very 
perceptible characteriſtical difference, diſtinct from either of the Others, 
which ariſes from the intercourſe of the inhabitants with different ſtates. 
The people in Weft- Jerſey trade to Philadelphia, and of courſe imitate 
their faſhions, and imbibe their manners. The inhabitants of Eaft-Jerſey 
trade to New-York, and regulate their faſhions and manners according 
to thoſe of New-York. So that the difference in regard to faſhions and 
manners between Eaſt and Weſt- Jerſey, is nearly as great as between 
New-York and Philadelphia.—Add to all theſe the differences com- 
mon in all countries, ariſing from the various occupations of men, 
ſuch as the Civilian, the Divine, the Lawyer, the Phyſician, the Me- 
chanic, the clowniſh, the decent, and the reſpectable Farmer, all of 
whom have different purſuits, or purſue the ſame thing differently, 
and of courſe muſt have a different ſet of ideas and manners when 
we take into view all theſe differences, (and all theſe differences exiſt in 
New- Jerſey, and many of them in all the other ſtates) it cannot be ex- 
pected that many general obſervations will apply. It may, however, in 
truth be ſaid, that the people of New- Jerſey are generally induſtrious, 
frugal and hoſpitable. There are comparatively but few men of learning 
in the ſtate, nor can it be ſaid that the people in general have a taſte for 
the ſciences. The lower claſs, in which may be included three-fifths of 
the inhabitants of the whole ſtate, are ignorant, and are criminally ne- 
glectful in the education of their children. There are, however, a number 
of gentlemen of the firſt rank in abilities and learning in the civil offices 
of the ſtate, and in the ſeveral learned profeſſions. 

It is not the buſineſs of a geographer to compliment the ladies; nor 
would we be thought to do it when we ſay, that there is at leaſt as great 
a number of induſtrious, diſcreet, amiable, gentgel and handſome wo- 
men in New- Jerſey, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, as in 
any of the thirteen ſtates. Whether an adequate degree of ſolid mental 
improvement, anſwering to the perſonal and other uſeful qualities we 
have mentioned, is to be found among the fair of this ſtate, is a more 
weighty concern. Perhaps it may be ſaid with juſtice, that in general, 
though there is not the ſame univerſal taſte for knowledge, diſcernible 
among the ladies here, as in ſome other of the ſtates, owing in a great 
meaſure to the ſtate of ſociety, and the means of improvement, there are, 
however, many ſignal initances of improved talents among them, not 
ſurpaſſed by thoſe of their ſiſters in any of the other ſtates. 


Religion.] There are, in this ſtate, about fifty Preſbyterian congrega- 
tions, ſubject to the care of three Preſbyteries, viz. that of New-York, 
of New-Brunſvwick, and Philadelphia. A part of the charge of New- 
York and Philadelphia Preſbyteries lies in Ne- Jerſey, and part in their 
own reſpective ſtates. To ſupply theſe congregations, there are at pre- 


ſent about twenty-hve miniſters, 
'There 
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There are upwards of forty congregations of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers; who are in general ſober, plain, induſtrious, good citizens. 
For an account of their religious tenets ſee Pennſylvania. 

There are thirty aſſociated congregations of Baptiſts, in New- Jerſey, 
whoſe religious tenets are ſimilar to thoſe already mentioned under Con- 
necticut, (page 220.) : 

The Epiſcopalian intereſt conſiſts of twenty-five congregations. 

There are, in this flate, two claſſes belonging to the Dutch Reformed 
Synod of New-York aud New-Jerſey. The claſſis of Hakkenſak, to 
which belongs thirteen congregations ; and the claſſis of New Brunſwick, 
to which belong fifteen congregations. We have already given an ac- 
count of their church government, diſcipline, &c, (page 269.) 

The Moravians have a flouriſhing ſettlement at Hope, in Suſſex coun- 
ty. This ſettlement was begun in 1771, and now conſiſts of upwards 
of 100 ſouls. 

The Methodiſt intereſt is ſmal! in this ſtate. The Swedes have a church 
in Glouceſter county: and there are three congregations of the Se- 
venth-Day Baptiſts. All theſe religious denominations live together 1a 
peace and harmony; and are allowed, by the conſtitution of the ſtate, to 
worſhip Almighty God agreeably to the dictates of their own conſciences; 
and are not compelled to attend or ſapport any worſhip contrary to-their 
own faith and judgment. All Proteſtant inhabitants, of peaceahle beha- 
viour, are eligible to the civil offices of the ſtate. 

Colleges, Academies, and Schools.] There are two colleges in New- Jer- 
ſey ; one at Princeton, called Naſſau Hall, the other at Brunſwick, called 
Queen's College. The College at Princeton was firſt founded by charter 
from John Hamilton, Eſq; Preſident of the Council, about the year 1738, 
and enlarged by Governor Belcher in 1747. The charter delegates a 
power of granting to“ the ſtudents of ſaid college, or to any others 
thought worthy of them, ail ſuch degrees as are granted in either of our 
univerſities, or any other college in Great-Britain.”* It has twenty-three 
truſtees. The governor of the tate, and the preſident of the college are, 
ex offciis, two of them. It has an annual income of about /. 9oo cur- 
rency ; of Which . 200 ariſes from funded public ſecurities and lands, and 
the reit from the fees of the ſtudents. 

The preſident of the college is alſo profeſſor of eloquence, criticiſm, 


and chronology. The vice-preſident is allo profeſſor of divinity and 


moral philoſophy. There is alio a profeſſor of mathematics, and natural 


philoſophy, and two maſters of languages. Ihe four claſſes in college 


contain about ſeventy ſtudents. There is a grammar: ſchool, of about 
thirty ſcholars, connected with the college, 1 2h the ſuperintendance of 
the preſident, and taught by two maſters. 

Before the war this college was furnihed with a philoſophical appara- 
tus, worth J. 500, which (except the elegant orrery conſtructed by Mr. 
Rittenhauſe) was almoſt entirely deſtroysd by the Britiſh army in the 
late war, as was alſo the library, Which now conſitts of between 2 and 
3909 volumes. | 

The college edifice is handſomely built with ſtone, and is 180 feet in 
length, 54 in breadth, and 4 flories high; and is divided into forty-two 


convenient 
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convenient chambers for the accommodation of the ſtudents, beſides a 
dining hall, chapel room, and a room for the library. Its ſituation is 
exceedingly pleaſant and healthful. The view from the college balcony 
is extenſive and charming. | 

This college has been under the care of a ſucceſſion of Preſidents emi- 
nent for piety and learning ; and has furniſhed a number of Civilians, 
Divines, and Phyſicians of the firſt rank in America. It is remarkable, 
that all the Prefidents of this college, except Dr. Witherſpoon, who is 
now Prefident, were removed by death very ſoon after their election into 
office“. 

The charter for Queen's college. at Brunſwick, was granted juſt be- 
fore the war, in conſequence of an application from a body of the 
Dutch church. Its fands, raiſed wholly by free donations, amounted, 
ſoon after its eſtabliſhment, to four thouſand pounds ; but they were 
conſiderably diminiſhed by the war. The ſtudents are under the care of 
Preſident Hardenberg. The grammar-ſchool, which is connected with 
the college, conſiſts of between thirty and forty ſtudents, under the care 
of the truſtees. This college has lately increaſed both in numbers and 
reputation. 

There are amumber of flouriſhing academies in this ſtate. One at Tren- 
ton, in which are about eighty ſtudents in the different branches. It has 
a fund of about one hundred and fifty pounds per annum, ariſing from the 
intereſt on public ſecurities. Another in Hakkenſak, in the county of 
Bergen, of upwards of an hundred ſcholars. Inſtruction and board are 
ſaid to be cheaper here than in any part of the ſtate. There is another 
flouriſhing academy at Orangedale, in the county of Eſſex, conſiſting of 
nearly as many ſcholars as either of the others, furniſhed with able in- 
ſtructors, and good accommodations. Another has lately been opened at 
Elizabeth town, and conſiſts of upwards of twenty ſtudents in the lan- 
guages, and is increaſing. There is alſo an academy in Burlington, 
in which young ladies and gentlemen are taught the Engliſh language 
grammatically, geography, and the learned languages. Beſides theſe, 
there are grammar-ſ{chools at Newark, Springfield, Morriftown, Borden- 
town, and Amboy. There are no regular eſtabliſhments for common 
ſchools in the ſtate. The uſual mode of education is for the inhabitants 
of a village or neighbourhood to join in affording a temporary ſupport 
for a ſchool-maſter, upon ſuch terms as is mutually agreeable. But the 
encouragement which theſe occaſional teachers meet with, 1s generally 
ſuch, as that no perſon of abilities adequate to the buſineſs, will under- 
take it; and of courſe, little advantage is derived from theſe ſchools. 
The improvement in theſe common ſchools is generally in proportion to 
the wages of the teacher. e 


* Acceſſus. Prefidents.. Exitus. 
1746, Rev. Jonathan Dickinſon, - 1747. 
1748, Rev. Aaron Burr, 1757. 
1758, Rev. Jonathan Edwards, 1758. 
1758, Rev. Samuel Davies, 1760. 
1761, Rev. Samuel Finley, D. D. 1766. 

1767, Rev. John Witherſpoon, D. D. 
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Chief Toauns.] There are a number of towns in this ſtate, nearly of 
equal ſize and importance, and none that has more than two hundred 
houſes, compactly built. TR EN TON is the largeſt town in New- Jerſey. 
It is fituated on the north-eaſt fide of the river Delaware, oppoſite the 
falls, nearly in the centre of the ſtate, from north to ſouth, in lat. 40% 
15% and about 20 eaſt of the meridian of Philadelphia. The river 1s 
not navigable above theſe falls, except for boats, which will carry from 
eve to ſeven hundred buſhels of wheat. This town, with Lamberton, 
which joins it on the ſouth, contains two hundred houſes, and avout 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. Here the legiſlature meets, the ſupreme 
court fits, and the public offices are all kept, except the ſecretary's, 
which is at Burlington. On theſe accounts, it is conſidered as the ca- 
pital of the ſtate. In the neighbourhood of this pleaſant town, are ſeve- 
ral gentlemen's feats, finely ſituated on the banks of the Delaware, and 
ornamented with taſte and elegance. This town, being a thoroughfare 
between the eaſtern parts of the ſtate and Philadelphia, has a conſiderable 
inland trade. 

BurLinGToN (City) extends three miles along the Delaware, and 
one mile back, at right angles, into the county of Burlington, and 1s 
twenty miles above Philadelphia by water, and ſeventeen by land. The 
iſland, which is the moſt populous part of the city, is a mile and a quar- 
ter in length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth. It has four en- 
trances over bridges and cauſeways, and a quantity of bank meadow 
adjoining, On the iſland are one hundred and ſixty houſes, nine hun- 
dred white, and one hundred black inhabitants. But few of the negroes 
are ſlaves. The main ftreets are conveniently ſpacious, and moſtly orna- 
mented with trees in the fronts of the houſes, which are regularly ar- 
ranged. The Delaware, oppoſite the town, is about a mile wide; and, 
under ſhelter of Mittinnicunk and Burlington Iſlands, affords a ſafe and 
convenient harbour. It is commodiouſly ſituated for trade, but is too 
near the opulent city of Philadelphia to admit of any conſiderable in- 
creaſe. There are two houſes for public worſhip in the town, one for 
the Friends or Quakers, who are the moſt numerous, and one for Epiſco- 
paltans. The other public buildings. are two market-houſes, a court- 
houſe, and the beſt gaol in the ſtate. Beſides theſe, there is an academy, 
already mentioned, a free ſchool, a nail manufactory, and an excellent 
diſtillery, if that can be called excellent, which produces a poiſon both of 
health and morals. 

The city is a free port. The mayor, recorder, and aldermen hold a 
commercial court, when the matter in controverſy is between foreigners 


and foreigners, or between forcigners and citizens. The iſland of Bur- 


lington was laid out, and the firſt ſettlements made as early as 1677. In 
1682, the iſland Mittinnicunk, or Free-Szhool iland, was given for the 
uſe of the iſland of Burlington; the yearly profits ariüng from it (which 
amount to one hundred and eighty pounds) are appropriated for the edu- 
cation of poor children. 

PERTH AMBoY (City) took its name from James Drummond, earl 
of Perth; and Ambo, the Indian word for point, and ſtands on a neck 
of land included between Raritan river and Arthur Kull found. Its ſitua- 
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tion is high and healthy. It lies open to Sandy-Hook, and has one of 
the beſt harbours on the continent. Veſſels from ſca may enter it in one 
tide, in almoſt any weather. Great efforts have been made, and legiſla- 
tive encouragements offered, to render it a place of trade, but without 
ſucceſs. This town was early incorporated with city privileges, and 
continued to fend two members to the general aſfembly until the revolu- 
tion. Until this event, it was the capital of Eaft- Jerſey; and the legiſla- 
ture and ſupreme court uſed to ſit here and at Burlington alternately. 
Brxunswick (Cy) was incorporated in 1784, and is ſituated on the 
ſouth-weſt fide of Raritan river, twelve miles above Amboy. It con- 
tains about two hundred houſes, and ſixteen hundred inhabitants, one 
half of which are Dutch. Its ſituation is low and unpleaſant, being on 
the bank of the river, and under a high hill, which riſes back of the 
town. The ice, at the breaking up of the river in winter, frequently 
iodges on the ſhallow fording- place, juſt oppoſite the town, and forms 
a temporary dam, which occaſions the water to riſe many feet above its 
uſual height, and ſometimes to overflow the lower floors of thoſe houſes 


which are not guarded againſt this inconvenience, by having their foun- 


dations elevated. The water in the ſprings and wells is generally bad. 
'The inhabitants are beginning to build on the hill above the town, which 
is very pleaſant, and commands a pretty proſpect. The citizens have a 
confiderable inland trade, and ſeveral ſmall veſſels belonging to the port. 

PRINCETON is a pleaſant, healthy village, of about; eighty houſes, 
fifty-two miles from New-York, and forty-three from Philadelphia. Its 
public buildings are a large college edifice of ſtone, already deſcribed, and 
a Preſbyterian church, built of brick. | 

ELizaBETH-Town (Cy) is fifteen miles from New York. Its 
ſituation is pleaſant, and its foil is equal in fertility to any in the ſtate. 
In the compact part of the town, there are about one hundred and fifty 
houſes. Ihe public buildings are, a very handſome preſbyterian brick 
church, lately built, an epiſcopal church, alſo of brick, and an acade- 
my. Governor Livingfton's feat is about a mile weſtward of the com- 

act part of the town. Its fine ſituation—the elegance and convenience 
of the buildings—the arrangement and:variety of fruit- trees the gardens 
—the artificial fiſh-ponds, &c. diſcover a refined and judicious taſte, 
Ornament and utility are happily united. It is, indeed, a ſeat worthy 
of a Republican patriot, and of the author of the © Philoſophical Soli- 
tude*.” 

This is one of the oldeſt towns in the ſtate, It was purchaſed of the 
Indians as early as 1664, and was ſettled ſoon after. 

NewaRK 15 nine miles from New York. It is a handſome, flouriſh- 
ing town, about the ſize of Elizabeth-town, and has two preſbyterian 
churches, one of which is of ſtone, and unfiniſhed, and is the largeſt and 
moſt elegant building in the ſtats. Beſides theſe there is an epiſcopal 
church, a court-houtc and gaol. This town has the fame of making the 


beſt cyder in the world. 


A celebrated Ode, written by Governor Living ſton in early life. 


SHREWSBURY. 
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SHREWSBURY is between thirty and forty miles ſouthweſt by ſouth 
from Neu York, on the ſea coaft, and is the largeſt and moſt populous 
town in the county of Monmouth. The foil in this and the neighbour- 
ing towns of Frechold and Middletown, are remarkably fertile. T he in- 
habitants, 432 1 in number, in the Whole townſhip, are a mixture of 
friends, epiſcopalians, preſbyterians and methodiſts. Each has a houſe 
of worſhip. The friends are the moſt numerous. Among the firſt ſettlers 
of this town, which is one of the oldeſt in the ſtate, were a number of 
families from New England. | 

MrppLETOwn is fifty miles eaſt by north from Trenton, and thirty 
ſouth-weſt by ſouth from New York, adjoining Shrewſbury. Sandy- 
Hook (fo called from its ſhape and ſoil) is included in this townſhip. On 
the point of the Hook ſtands the light houſe, one hundred feet high, built 
by tae citizens of New-York. 3 

Practice of Phiſic.] There is a © Medical Society? in this ſtate, con- 
ſiting of about thirty of their moſt reſpectable phyſicians, who meet twice 
a year. No perſon is admitted to the practice of phyſic, without a li- 
cence from the ſupreme court, founded on a certificate! from this ſociety, 
or at leaſt two of its members, teſtifying his ſkill and abilities. It is 
remarkable that in the county of Cape May, no regular phyfician has, 
ever found ſupport. Medicive has been adminiſtered by women, except 
in ſome extraordinary caſes. 

Practice of Law.)] No perſon is permitted to practiſe as an attorney in 
any court without a licence from the governor. This cannot be obtained, 
unleſs the candidate ſhall be above twenty-one years of age, and ſhall 
have ſerved a regular clerkſhip with ſome licenſed attorney for four years, 


and have taken a degree in ſome public cellege, otherwiſe he muſt ſerve 


five years. He mutt alſo ſubmit to an examination hy three of the moſt 
eminent counſellors in the ſtate, in the preſence of the judges of the ſu- 
preme court. After three years practice as an attorney, he becomes a 
candidate for a counſellor's licence, which is granted on a like examina- 
tion. In conſequence of theſe wiſe regulations, the practice of law in 
this ſtate is reſpectable. Many of the people here, however, as in other 
ſtates, think (becauſe perhaps they are inſtruments in obliging them to 
pay their debts) that the lawyers know too much. But their knowledge 
will not injure thoſz who are innocent, and who will let them alone. Ex- 
perience has verified this obſervation in the county of Cape May. No 
lawyer lives within ſixty miles of that county, and it is ſeldom that an 
attend their courts. The conſequence is, that no perſon's landed eſtate 
was ever fold in this county, by a ſheriff, for the payment of a debt. It 
15 wiſhed that this county may ever form this fingular exception, perhaps, 
from all the counties in the United States. 

Conftitution. | The government of this ſtate, agrecably to their conſti- 
tution, is veſted in a governor, legiſlative council, and general aſſembly. 
The governor is choſen annually, by the council and aſſembly jointly, 
and is ſiled* © Governor and commander in chief in and over the ſtate 
of New Jerſey, and the territories thereunto belonging, chancellor and 
ordinary in the ſame.” The legiſlative council is compoſed of one mem- 
ber from each county, choſen annually by the people. They mult be 
worth one thouſand pounds in real and perſonal eſtate within the county, 


and 
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and have been freeholders and inhabitants of the counties they repreſent 
for one year. The general aſſembly is compoſed of three members from 
each county, choſen as above; each of them muſt be worth five hundred 
pounds, in real and perſonal eſtate within the county, and have been free. 
holders and inhabitants as above. All theſe, on taking their feats in the 
legiſlature, muſt ſwear that he will not aſſent to any law, vote or pro- 
ceeding, WHICH SHALL APPEAR TO HIM injurious to the public 
welfare of the ſtate, or that ſhall annul or repeal that part of the conſti- 
tution which eſtabliſhes annual elections, nor that part reſpecting trial by 
Jury, nor that part which ſecures liberty of conſcience.” 

The governor ſits in, and preſides over the legiſlative council, and has 
a caſting vote in their debates. His privy or executive council is com- 
poſed of any three members of the legiſlative council; and the governor 
and any ſeven members of the council are a court of appeals in the laſt 
reſort, as to points of law in civil caſes, and poſſeſs a power of pardon- 
ing criminals in all cafes whatſoever. The council chuſe one of their 
members to be vice preſident, who, when the governor is abſent from the 
ſtate, poſſeſſes the ſupreme executive 12 The council may origi- 
nate any bills, exgepting preparing and altering any money bill, which 
is the ſole prerogative of the aſſembly. In every other reſpect their pow- 
ers are equal. Every bill is read three times in each houſe. None of the 
judges of the ſupreme court, or other courts, ſheriffs, or any perſon 
poſſeſſed of any poſt of profit under the governor, except juſtices of 
the peace, is entitled to a feat in the aſſembly. The eſtate of a ſuicide is 
not forfeited for his offence. 

Courts of Fuftice, Laws, Cc. ] The courts of juſtice in this ſtate are, 
firſt, Juſtices Courts, A competent number of perſons are appointed in 
each county by the council and aſſembly, in joint meeting, who are called 
Juſtices of the peace, and continue in office five years, who, beſides be- 
ing conſervators of the peace, agreeably to the Engliſh laws, are autho- 
rized to hold courts for the trial of cauſes under twelve pounds. From 
this court, perſons aggrieved, may appeal to the quarter ſeſſions. Se- 
condly, Courts of quarter ſeſfiens of the peace, are held quarterly in every 
county, by at leaſt three of the juſtices, This court takes cognizance of 
breaches of the peace, and is generally regulated by the rules of the 
Engliſh law. | 

"Thirdly, Courts of common pleas, which are held quarterly, by judges 
appointed for that purpoſe, in the ſame manner as the juſtices of the 
peace, and who are commonly of their number, and hold their com- 
miſſions five years. This court may be held by a ſingle judge, and has 
cognizance of demands to any amount, and is conſtructed on, and go- . 
verned by the principles of the Engliſh laws. 

Fourthly, Supreme Courts, which are held four times a year, at Tren- 
ton, by three judges appointed for that purpoſe, who hold their offices 
three years, but one judge only is neceſſary to the holding this court. 
This court has cognizance of all actions, both civil and criminal through- 
out the ſtate, having the united authority of the courts of king's bench, 
common pleas and exchequer in England. The courts of oyer and ter- 
miner and niſi prius, commonly held once a year in each county, for 

.2 trial of cauſes ariſing in the county, and brought to iſſue in the 
ſupreme 
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ſupreme court, are properly branches of this court, and are held by one 
of the judges of it, except that in the courts of oyer and terminer, ſome 
of the gentlemen of the county are always added in the commiſſion, as 
aſſiſtants to the judge; but they cannot hold the court without him. 

Fifthly, Orp ban s Courts, lately eſtabliſhed by act of aſſembly, are 
held by the judges of the court of common pleas, ex cio, and have cog- 
nizance of all matters relating to wills, adminiſtrations, &c, 

Sixthly, Court of Chancery, held by the governor, ex officio, always open. 
It is a court of law and equity, founded on the ſame principles, and go- 
verned by the ſame rules, as the court of chancery in England. 

Seventhly, High Court of Errors and Appeals, compoſed of the governor, 
and ſeven of the council, and is a court of appeals in the lait reſort, in 
all caſes of law. 

All the Engliſh laws which had been practiſed upon in the ſtate, and 
which were not repugnant to revolution principles, were adopted by the 
conſtitution, and very few alterations of conſequence have fince been made, 
except in the deſcent of real eſtates, which, inſtead of deſcending to the 
eldeſt ſon, agreeably to the old feudal ſyſtem, as formerly, are now di- 
vided (where there is no will) equally among the children, both male 
and female, except that the eldeſt ſon has two ſhares; a mode of deſcent 
much more conſiſtent with republican principles. 

Military ftrength.] The military ſtrength of New-Jerſey conſiſts only 
of the militia about 30, ooo in number, who have been too much neglected 
ſince the war. 

Revenue.) About C. 10, ooo are raiſed annually for the ſupport of go- 
vernment, and for the payment of incidental charges, and of the penſions 
of thoſe who were diſabled in the public ſervice during the war; and 
about G. 44, oo0 raiſed annually for the payment of the intereſt on the 
public debt of this ſtate, and their quota of the debt of the United States. 
This revenue is raiſed by a tax on lands, iron works, mills, diſtilleries, 
breweries, ferries, fiſheries, carriages, ſtages, taverns, horſes, cattle, &c. 

Hiſtory.) It is a taſk of no ſmall difficulty to give the reader a juſt view 
of the hiſtory of New Jerſey. Dr. Douglaſs obſerves, in great truth, 
that © the affairs of this colony have always been in a confuſed ſtate, 
which occaſions an unavoidable confuſion in its hiſtory.” | 

The firſt ſettlers of New Jerſey, were a number of Dutch emigrants 
from New York, who came over between the years 1614 and 1620, 
and ſettled in the county of Bergen. Next after theſe, in 1627, came 
over a colony of Swedes and Finns, and ſettled on the river Delaware. 
They afterwards purchaſed of the Indians, the land on both ſides New- 
Swedeland ſtream, (now called Delaware river) from Cape Henlopen 
to the falls; and, by preſents to the Indian chiefs, obtained peaceable 
poſſeſſion of it. The Dutch and Swedes, though not in harmony with 
each other, kept poſſeſſion of the country many years. In 1683, the 
Dutch had a houſe devoted to religious worſhip at New Caſtle ; the 
Swedes at the ſame time had three, beſides one on the iſland of Tenecum, 
one at Chriſtiana, and one at Wicoco. The preſent Swediſh churches in 


Philadelphia and Glouceſter county in New Jerſey, deſi 
theſe firſt ſettlers, id | Jerley, are deſcendants of 


In 
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In March, 1634, Charles II. granted all the territory, called by the 
Duich New-Netherlands, to his BEE the Duke of York: And in 
June, 1664, the duke granted that part now called New Jerſey, to Lord 
Berkley of Stratton, and Sir George Carteret, jointly ; who, in 1665, 
agreed upon certain conceſſions with the people for the government of the 
province, and appointed Philip Carteret, Eſq. their governor. He pur- 
chaſed conſiderable tracts of land from the Indians, for {mall conſidera- 
tions, and the ſettlements increaſed. 


The Dutch reduced the country in 1672 ; but it was reſtored by the 
peace of Weſtminſter, February gth, 1674. 

In conſequence of the conqueſt made by the Dutch, and to obviate 
any objections that might be made on account of it againſt the former 
grant, a new patent was 1tlued, in 1674, to the duke of York, for the 
tame country. In July of this year, New Jeriey was divided, and Weſt 
Jerſey was granted, by the duke of York, to the afligns of Lord Berk- 
ley ; and Eait Jerſey to Sir G. Carteret. The diviſion line was to run 
from the ſouth-eaſt point of Little Egg Harbour, on Barnegate Creek, 
being about the middle between Cape May and Sandy Hook, to a creek, 
a little below Ancocus creek, on Delaware river, thence about thirty-five 
miles, ſtraic courſe,, along Delaware river, up to 41% 40' north latitude. 
This line has never been ſettled, but has ever fince continued to be a ſub- 
ject of contention, 

In 1675, Welt Jerſey, which had been granted to Lord Berkley, was 
ſold to john Fenwick, in truſt for Edward Bylinge. Fenwick came 
over with a colony, and ſettled at Salem. Theſe were the firſt Engliſh 
ſettlers in Welt Jerſey. In 1676, the intereſt of Bylinge in Welt Jerſey, 
was aſſigned to William Penn, Gavin Lourie, and Nicholas Lucas, as 
truſtees, for the uſe of his creditors. Mutual quit claims were executed 
between Sir George Carteret and the truſtees of Bylinge. This partition 
was confirmed in 1719, by an act of the general aflembly of the Jerſeys. 

In 1678, the duke of York made a new grant of Welt Jerſey to the 


aſſigns of Lord Berkley. 


Agreeably to Sir George Carteret's will, dated December 5, 1678, 
Eaſt Jerſcy was fold, in 1682, to twelve proprietors, who by twelve ſe- 
parate deeds, conveyed one-half of their intereſt to twelve other perſons, 
ſeparately, in fee ſimple. This grant was confirmed to theſe twenty- 
four proprietors, by the duke of York, the ſame year. Theſe twenty- 


four ſhares, by ſales of ſmall parts of them, and by theſe ſmall parts be- 


ing again divided among the children of ſucceſſive families, became at 


laſt ſubdivided in ſuch a manner, as that ſome of the proprietors had 


only cnae-4o0th wart, of a 48th part of a 24th ſhare, Weſt Jerſey was in 
the fame condition. This created much confuſton in the management 
of the general proprictors, particularly in regard to appointing gover- 
nos, Viele inconveniencies, aided by other cauſes of complaint, which 
had been increaſing for ſeveral years, and were faſt advancing to a dan- 
gerous criſis, diſpoſed the proprietors to ſurrender the government to the 
crown, which was accordingly done, and accepted hy queen Ann, on the 
17th of April, 1702, Till this time the government of New Jerley was 
proprietory ; it now became royal, and ſo continued till the memorable 
lourth of July, 1776. : 

This 
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This ſtate was the ſeat of war for ſeveral years, during the bloody 
conteſt between Great-Britain and America. Her loſſes both of men 
and property, in proportion to the population and wealth of the ſtate, 
was greater than of any other of the thirteen ſtates. When General 
Waſhington was retreating through the Jerſeys, almoſt forſaken by all 
others, her militia were at all times obedient to his orders; and for a 
conſiderable length of time compoſed the ſtrength of his army. There 
is hardly a town in che ſtate that lay in the progreſs of the Britiſh army, 
chat was not rendered ſignal by ſome enterprize or exploit. At Trenton 
the enemy received a check which may be ſaid with juſtice to have turned 
the tide of the war. At Princeton, the ſeat of the mules, they received 
another, which, united, obliged them to retire with precipitation, and 
to take refuge in diſgraceful winter quarters. But whatever honour 
this ſtate might derive from the relation, it is not our buſineſs to give a 
particular deſcription of battles or ſieges; we leave this to the pen of 
the hiſtorian, and only obſerve in general, that the many military at- 
chievements performed by the Jerſey ſoldiers, give this ſtate one of the 
firſt ranks among her ſiſters in a military view, and entitle her to a ſhare 
of praiſe that bears no proportion to her ſize, in the accompliſhment of 
the late glorious revolution. 


GovERNORS of NeEw-JERSEY, om the ſurrender of the Government by 
the PROPRIETORS in 1702, to the preſent time. 


Edward, viſcount Cornbury, 1702 to 1708, removed, and ſucceeded by 
+ John, Lord Lovelace, 1708 to 1709, died, and the government 
devolved to 
Lt. Gov. Richard Ingoldſby, 1709 to 1710, when came in 
+ Brigadier Robert Hunter, 1710 to 1720, who reſigned in favour of 


+ William Buraet, 1720 to 1727, removed, and ſucceeded b 
John Montgomery, 1728 to 1731, died, and was ſucceeded by 
+ William Croſby, 1731 ͤ to 1730, died, and the government 


devolved to 
John Anderſon, Pre/ident of the Council, 1736, by whoſe death, about two 
weeks after, the government devolved to 
John Hamilton, Pre/ident of the Council, 1736 to 1738. 
IThoſe marked + were Governors in chief, and down to this time 
were Governors of New York and New Jerſey but from 1738 
forward, New Jerſey has had a ſeparate governor. 
+ Lewis Morris, 1738 to 1740, died, and the government 
devolved to 
John Hamilton, Preſident, 1746, — by whoſe death it devolved to 
John Reading, Preſident., 1746 to 1747. 
+ Jonathan Belcher, 1747 to 1757, died, and the government 
| again devolved to 
John Reading, Pre/ident, 1757 to 1758. 
Thomas Pownall, then Governor of Maſſachuſetts, being Lieu- 
tenant- Governor, arrived on the death of Governor Belcher, but 
continued in the province a fe days only. 
+ Francis 
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+ Francis Bernard, 1758 to 1760, removed to Boſton and 
| ſucceeded by ' 
+ Thomas Boone, 1760 to 1761, removed to S. Carolina, 
| and ſucceeded by 
+ Joſiah Hardy, 1761 to 1763, removed, and ſucceeded by 
+ William Franklin, 1763 to 1776, removed, and ſucceeded by 
+ William Livingſton, 1776 nn 
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SITUATION and EXTENT. 


Miles. 
Length 288 30 43“ and 42® North Latitude. 
Breadth 156 I. Between f o 20 Eaſt, and 5* Weſt Longitude. 


OUNDED eaſt, by Delaware river; north, by the 
parallel of 42“ north latitude, which divides it from 
the ſtate of New York; ſouth, by the parallel of 39% 43“ 18” north 
latitude, which divides it from the ſtates of Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia weſt, by a meridian line, drawn from the termination of five 
degrees of longitude, from a point on Delaware river, near Wilmington, 
in the parallel of 39% 43 18“ to interſe& the parallel of 42% This 
line divides the ſtate from a part of Virginia, the Weſtern Territory, 
(ſo called) and from a tract of land, 20 miles ſquare, which was confirmed 


Boundaries. 


to Connecticut by Congreſs. The northweſt corner of Pennſylvania ex- 


tends about one mile and an half into Lake Erie, and is about twenty 
miles weſt of the old French fort at Preſque Iſle. The ſtate lies in the form 
of a parallelogram, and contains about 44,900 ſquare miles, equal to 
about 28,800,000 acres. 

Mines and Minerals.) The following table exhibits the number, ſitua- 
tion, and various kinds of mines and minerals in this ſtate. On the welt 
fide of the mountains, vitriolic, aluminous, and other mineral earths are 
found in great abundance. Beds of coal, lying pretty deep, in a ho- 
rizontal direction, are almoſt univerſal in this weſtern country; but me- 
rallic ores of all kinds, eſpecially that of iron, appear to be wanting; 
while they are found in great plenty eaſtward of the mountains. A 
very probable reaſon has been aſſigned why it ſhould be ſo. It is this: 
The country eaſtward of the mountains, as hereafter mentioned, has evi- 
dently been torn to pieces by ſome violent convulſion, while that on the 
other fide has remained undiſturbed. During this convulſion, the iron 
ore was probably thrown up from very great depths, where, by its gravi- 
ty, it was accumulated, and coal, which lay nearer the ſurface, was, by 
the ſame conyulſion, buried unmenſely deep, 2 

" wi 
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Civil divifiens,} Pennſylvania is divided into twenty counties, which, 
with their county towns, ſituation, &c. are mentioned in, the following 
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COUNTIES. County Towns. Situation. Mines, &c. | 
Philadel. (City) Philadelphia. |On Delaware R. All | © «| 
Cheſter. Weſt Cheſter. On Suſquehan. R. Al Iron ore. 
| Philadelphia. | Philadelphia. | On Delaware R | All 
Becks EE Newton. On Delaware R.] All Iron ore. 
1. Norriſton. On Schuylkill R.] All | Ironore. 
Lancakfter. Lancaſter. On Suſquehan. R. All | Iron ore. 
Dauphin. Louiſburgh. On Suſquehan. R4 4 
Berks. Reading. On Schuylkill RI 2 |Coal mines &c. 
Northampton. Eaſton. : On Delaware R.] 4 [ron ore. 
Luzerne. [Wilk ſborough. On Suſquehan. R| 3 | Coal akin 
York. = York. On Suſquehan. R 4 Iron ore. 
* Carliſle. on Suſquehan. R. + Lead mines &c. 
Northumberland, Sunbury. on welt branch S.| *. | 
Franklin. A Chamberſtown [On Suſquehan. R. 4 | 
Bedford. | Bedford. | On Juniatta R. | £ Iron en Kc. 
Huntingdon. | Huntingdon. | On Juniatta R. | 4 | Coal mines, 
Weſtmoreland. | Greenſburg. | On Allegany R.] 4 | Coal mines. 
5 Corrs. | Union. On Monongahela. N I 
Wathington. | Waſhington. S. W. corner ſtate. 4 ; 
5 . | Pittburg. On Allegany R. ; I 7 IM 


N A very large proportion of the vacant lands in the ſtate are in this county, 
( Northumberland) to the amount of about eight millicns of acres, 


Rtvers, 
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Rivers.) There are fix conſiderable rivers, which, with their numerous 
branches, peninſulate the whole ſtate, viz. The Delaware, Schuylkill, 
Suſquehannah, Yohoganey, Monongahela, and Allegany. We have 
already given an account of the riſe and progreſs of Delaware river, until 
it croſſes into Pennſylvania (page 245.) From the mouth of Delaware 
bay, at Cape Henlopen, to Philadeiphia, is reckoned one hundred and 
eighteen miles. So far there is a ſufficient depth of water for a ſeventy- 
four gun ſhip. From Philadelphia to Trenton falls is thirty-five miles. 
This is the head of floop navigation. The river is navigable for boats 
that carry eight or nine tons, forty miles further, and for Indian canoes, 
except ſeveral ſmall falls or portages, one hundred and fifty miles. At 
Eaſton, it receives the Lehigh from the weſt, which is navigable thirty 
miles. The tide ſets up as high as Trenton falls, and at Philadelphia 
ries generally about fix feet. A north-eaſt and eaſt wind raiſes it higher. 

On Cape Henlopen * ſtands the light-houſe, with a few other houſes. 
Oppoſite the light-houſe, on the Jerſey ſhore, twelve miles, is Cape May. 
Between theſe Capes is the entrance into the Delaware bay. The en- 
trance into the river is twenty miles further up, at Bombay Hook, where 
the river is four or five miles wide. From, Bombay Hook to Reedy 
iſland is twenty miles. This iſland is the rendezvous of outward bound 
ſhips in autumn and ſpring, waiting for a favourable wind. The courſe 
from this to the ſea is S. S. E. fo that a N. W. wind, which is the pre- 
vailing wind in theſe ſeaſons, is fair for veſſels to put out to ſea. This 
river is generally frozen one or two months in the year ſo as to prevent 
navigation, 

From Cheſter to Philadelphia, twenty miles, the channel of the river 
is narrowed by iſlands of marih, which are generally banked and turned 
into rich and 7»men/ely valuable meadows, 

Billingſport, twelve miles below Philadelphia, was fortified in the late 
war for the defence of the channel. Oppoſite this fort, ſeveral large 
frames of timber, headed with iron ſpikes, called chevaux de frizes, were 
ſunk to prevent the Britiſh ſhips from paſſing. Since the peace, a curious 
machine has been invented in Philadelphia, to raiſe them. 

The Schuylkill riſes north-weſt of the Kittatinny mountains, thraugh 
which it paſſes, into a fine champaign country, and runs, from its ſource, 
upwards of one hundred and twenty miles in a ſouth-eaſt direction, and 
falls into the Delaware three miles below Philadelphia. It is navigable 
from above Reading, eighty-five or ninety-miles, to itz mouth. There 
are three floating bridges thrown acroſs it, made of logs faſtened together, 
and ly ing upon the water. 

The Suſquchannah river riſes in lake Otſego, in the ſtate of New- 
York, and runs in ſuch a winding courſe as to croſs the boundary line 
between New York and Pennſylvania three times. It receives Tyoga 
river, one of its principal branches, in lat. 41 57', three miles ſouth of 
the boundary line. The Suſquehannah branch is navigable for batteaux 
to its ſource, whence to Mohawks river, is but twenty miles. The Ty- 
oga branch is navigable fifty miles, for batteaux; and its ſource is but 
a feiv miles from the Cheneſſee, which empties into lake Ontario. From 


Heulepen is a Swediſh word, ſignifying © entering in.“ 


Tyoga 
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Tyoga point, the river proceeds ſouth-eaſt to Wyoming, without any ob- 
ſtruction by falls, and then ſouth-weſt, over Wyoming falls, till at Sunbury, 
in about lat. 41 it meets the weſt branch of Suſquehannah, which is 
navigable ninety miles from its mouth, and ſome of the branches of it are 
navigable fifty miles, and are ſaid to approach very near ſome of the 
boatable branches of the Allegany river. From Sunbury the river 1s 
paſſable with boats to Louiſburgh and Middletown, on Swetara ; and with 
rafts of boards and maſts to Lancafter, but it is attended with difficulty 
and danger on account of the numerous falls below Middletown. About 
fifteen miles above Louiſburgh, it receives the Juniatta, from the north- 
weſt, proceeding from the Allegany mountains, and flowing through a 
mountainous, broken country. It is navigable, however, eighty miles 
from its mouth. 

The Swetara, which falls into the Suſquehannah from the north-eaſt, 
is navigable fifteen miles. It is in contemplation to cut a canal about 
twenty miles from the Swetara to the Tulpehoken, a branch of the 
Schuylkill. Should this be effected, a paſſage would be open to Phila- 
delphia from the Juniatta, the Tyoga, and the eaſt and welt branches of 
the Suſquehannah, which water at Teal 15,000,000 of acres. From this 
junction, the general courſe of the river is about ſouth-eaſt until it falls 
into the head of Cheſapeek bay, juſt below Havre-de-Grace. It is about 
a mile wide at its mouth, and is navigable for ſea veſſels but about twenty 
miles, on account of its rapids. The banks of this river are very ro- 
mantic, particularly where 1t paſſes through the mountains. This paſſage 
has every appearance of having been forced through by the preſſure of the 
water, or of having been burſt open by ſome convulſion in nature. 

The ſeveral branches of Yohogany river riſe on the weſt fide of the 
Allegany mountains. After running a ſhort diſtance, they unite and form 
a large beautiful river, which, in paſſing ſome of the moſt weſtern ridges 
of the mountains, precipitates itſelf over a level ledge of rocks, lyin 
nearly at right angles to the courſe of the river. Theſe falls, called 
the Ohiopyle falls, are about twenty feet in perpendicular height, and 
the river is perhaps eighty yards wide. For a conſiderable diſtance be- 
low the falls, the water is very rapid, and boils and foams vehemently, 
occaſioning a continual miſt to file from it, even at noon day, and in 
fair weather, The river at this place runs to the ſouth-weſt, but preſently 
winds round to the north-weſt, and continuing this courſe for thirty or 
forty miles, it loſes its name by uniting with the Monongahela, which 
comes from the ſcuthward, and contains, perhaps, twice as much water. 
Theſe united ſtreams, ſhortly after their junction, mingle with the waters 
of the Allegany at Pittſburgh, and together form the grand river Ohio. 
The Monongahela has been particularly deſcribed, and ſome obſerva- 
tions made on the navigation of the Allegany, (Page 44.) In addition 
it may be obſerved, that at the junction of French Creek (which comes 
from the north-weſt) with the Allegany, are the remains of a Britiſh for- 
tification; and about a mile above is a fort, built in 1787, and then 

guarded by a company of about ſixty American ſoldiers, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Hart, from Connecticut. The Pennſylvania north line, 
croſſes French Creek about three miles above Le Bœuf, where there was 
formerly a fort. From Le Bœuf to 3 fourteen or fifteen miles, 
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is an old waggon road, cut by the French in the war of 1755. The lands 
on French Greek are very fertile, and moſtly cleared, which is an evi- 
dence that its former Indian inhabitants were numerous. Fourteen miles 
from the mouth of this creek is a gentle rapid, thence to its mouth, it is 
flow, deep and ſmooth. 

Before we leave this intereſting head concerning rivers, we cannot 
omit inſerting the obſervations of Mr. Charles Thomſon, ſecretary of 
Congreſs. * Beſides the three channels mentioned (page 45) between the 
weſtern waters, and the Atlantic, there are two others, to which the 
Pennſylvanians are turning their attention; one from Preſqueaiſle, on 
Lake Erie, to Le Bœuf, down the Allegany to Kiſhiminitas, then up 
the Kiſhiminitas, and from thence, by a {mall portage, to Juniatta, which 
falls into the Suſquehannah : The other from Lake Ontario to the eaſt 
branch of the Delaware, and down that to Philadelphia. Both theſe 
are ſaid to be very practicable; and, conſidering the enterpriſing temper 
of the Pennſylvanians, and particularly of the merchants of Philadelphia, 
whoſe object is concentered in promoting the commerce and trade of one 
City, it is not improbable but one or both of theſe communications will be 
opened and improved “. 

There is ſaid to be ſtill another communication equally as practicable 
as either of the others ; and that is between the ſouthern branch of the 
Tyoga and a branch of the Allegany, the head waters of which, are 
but a ſhort diſtance from each other. The Seneca Indians ſay, they can 
walk four times in a day, from the boatable waters of the Ohio, to thoſe 
of the Tyoga, at the place now mentioned. And between the Suſque- 
hannah, juſt before it croſſes into Pennſylvania the firſt time, and the 
Delaware, is a portage of only twelve miles. 

One remark muſt not be omitted here, and that is, that in all the back 
country, waters of this ſtate, even in thoſe high up in the mountains, 
marine petrifactions may be found in great abundance. 

Swamps.] The only ſwamps worth noticing, are, the Great Swamp, 
between Northampton and Luzerne counties, and Buffalove fwamp in the 
north-weſtern parts of Northumberland county, near the head waters of 
the weſt branch of the Suſquehannah. 'Theſe ſwamps, on examination 
and ſurvey, are found to be bodies of rich farm land, thickly covered with 
beach and ſugar maple. | : 

Mountains, face of the country, ſoil and productiont.] As much as nearly 
one third of this ſtate may be called mountainous ; particularly the coun- 
ties of Bedford, Huntingdon, Cumberland, part of Franklin, Dauphin, 
and part of Bucks and Northampton, through which paſs, under various 
names, the numerous ridges and ſpurs, which collectively form what 
we chuſe to call, for the fake of clearneſs, the GREAT RANGE OF AL- 
LEGANY MOUNTAINS. The principal ridges in this range, in Pennſyl- 
vania, are the Kittatinny, or Blue mountain, which paſs north of Naza- 
reth in Northampton county, and purſue a ſouth-weſt courſe, acroſs the 
Lehigh, through Dauphin county, juſt above Louiſburgh, thence on the 
weſt 25 of the Suſquehannah through Cumberland and Franklin counties. 
Back of theſe, and nearly parallel with them, are Peters, Tuſcarora and 
Neſcopek mountains, on the eaſt of the Suſquehannah ; and on the welt, 


* See Appendix to Mr. Tefterſon's Notes om Virginia. No. I. 
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Shareman's hills, Sideling hills, Ragged, Great Warriors, Evits and 
Wills mountains; then the great Allegany ridge, which being the largeſt, 
gives its name to the whole range; weſt of this are the Laurel and Cheſ- 
nut ridges. Between the Juniatta and the weſt branch of the Suſque- 
hannah are Jacks, Tuſſes, Nittiny and Bald Eagle mountains. The 
vales between theſe mountains are generally of a rich, black ſoil, ſuited 
to the various kinds of grain and graſs. Some of the mountains will 
admit of cultivation almoſt at their tops. | 

There is a remarkable difference between the country on the eaſt and 
weſt fide of the range of mountains we have juſt been deſcribing. Be- 
tween theſe mountains and the lower falls of the rivers which run into 
the Atlantic, not only in this but in all the ſouthern ſtates, are ſeveral 
ranges of ſtones, od, earths and minerals, which lie in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. Beds of ſtone, of vaſt extent, particularly of lime-ſtone, have 
their ſeveral layers broken in pieces, and the fragments thrown confuſedly 
in every direction. Between theſe lower falls and the ocean, is a very 
extenſive collection of ſand, clay, mud and ſhells, partly thrown up by 
the waves of the ſea, partly brought down. by floods from the upper 
country, and partly produced by the decay of vegetable ſubſtances. 
The country weſtward of the Allegany mountains, in theſe reſpects, is 
totally different. It is very irregular, broken and variegated, but there 
are no mountains ; and when viewed from the moſt weſtern ridge of 
the Allegany, it appears to be a vaſt extended plain. All the various 
ſtrata of ſtone appear to have lain undiſturbed in the fituation wherein 
they were firſt formed. The layers of clay, ſand and coal, are nearly 
horizontal. Scarcely a ſingle inſtance is to be found to the contrary. 
Detached rocks are indeed found here in all fituations, as well as eaſt- 
ward of the mountains; but theſe are only ſuch as he near the ſurface, 
and being undermined by the waters, have tumbled from their original 
places. Every appearance, in ſhort, tends to confirm the opinion, that 
the original cruſt, in which the ſtone was formed, has never been bro- 
ken up on the welt fide of the mountains, as it evidently has been eaft- 
ward of them. The irregularity and unevenneſs of the country weſt- 
ward of the mountains, appear to have been the effe& of water deſcend- 
ing in heavy ſhowers of rain, Many thouſands of ſquare miles are cut 
by innumerable deep drains for carrying off water, and nothing is left 
between them but high, ſteep and narrow ridges. The prodigious rains 
which produced this ſurpriſing effect, probably filled up the intervals 
between the mountains, and the prefſure of the water in time, may have 
become ſo great as to have, at length, broken through the loweſt and 
weakeſt parts of them; and in ſuch places have Torrie away the rocks 
which formed the ridges, down nearly as low as the preſent beds of the 
nvers ; part of the water running eaſtward, and part weſtward, fo that 
the principal ridge, the proper Allegany, only was left unbroken. The 
rocks, thus torn from their beds, appear to have been lodged within a 
few miles of the mountains, where at this day we find them ; and the 
gravel, ſand and earth, carried far below, and depoſited in the lower 
country, in ſucceſſion, according to their reſpective gravities “. 


* See Col. Mag. Vol. I. P. 49. 
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In this connection, in confirmation of what we have now been ſay- 
ing, and alſo of what was obſerved, page 48, I beg leave to introduce 
the remarks of the ſecretary of Congreſs, whom we juſt now quoted, 
which were ſuggeſted on his reading Mr. Fairy” deſcription of the 
1 of the Patomak through the Blue ridge. The reflections Iwas 
ed into on viewing this paſſage of the Patomak through the Blue ridge 
were, that this country muſt have ſuffered ſome violent convulſion, and 
that the face of it muſt have been changed from what it probably was 
ſome centuries ago; that the broken and ragged faces of the moun- 
tain on each ſide the river; the tremendous rocks, which are left with 
one end fixed in the precipice, and the other jutting out, and ſeemingly 
ready to fall for want of ſupport; the bed of the river for ſeveral miles 
below obſtructed, and filled with the looſe ſtones carried from this 
mound ; in ſhort, every thing on which you caſt your eye, evidently de- 
monſtrates a diſrupture and breach in the mountain, and that, before 
this happened, what is now a fruitful vale, was formerly a great lake or 
collection of water, which poſſibly might have here formed a mighty 
caſcade, or had its vent to the ocean by* the Suſquehannah, where the 
Blue ridge ſeem? to terminate. Beſides this, there are other parts of this 
country which bear evident traces of a like convulſion. From the beſt 
accounts I have been able to obtain, the place where the Delaware now 
flows through the Kittatinny mountain, which is a continuation of what 
is called the North ridge, or mountain, was not its original courſe, but 
that 1t paſſed through what is now called © the Wind-gap,* a place ſeveral 
miles to the weſtward, and above an hundred feet oy than the 
preſent bed of the river. This wind-gap is about a mile broad, and the 
ſtones in it ſuch as ſeem to have been waſhed for ages by water runn ng 
over them. Should this have been the caſe, there muſt have been a large 
lake behind that mountain, and by ſome uncommon ſwell in the waters, 
or by ſome convulſion of nature, the river muſt have opened its way 
through a different part of the mountain, and eee there with leſs 
obſtruction, carried away with it the oppoſing mounds of earth, and 
deluged the country below with the immenſe collection of waters to 
which this new paſſage gave vent. There are ſtill remaining, and daily 
diſcovered, innumerable inſtances of ſuch a deluge on both ſides of the 
river, after it paſſed the hills above the falls of Trenton, and reached the 
1 On the New Jerſey fide, which is flatter than the Pennſyl- 
vania fide, all the country below Croſwick hills ſeems to have been 
overflowed to the diſtance of from ten to fifteen miles back from the 
river, and to have acquired a new ſoil by the earth and clay brought 
down and mixed with the native ſand. The ſpot on which Philadelphia 
ſtands evidently appears to be made ground. The different ſtrata 
through which they paſs in digging to water, the acorns, leaves, and 
ſometimes branches, which are found above twenty feet below the ſur- 
face, all ſeem to demonſtrate this. I am informed that at York town 
in Virginia, in the bank of York river, there are different ſtrata of 
ſhells and earth, one above another, which ſeem to point out that the 
country there has undergone ſeveral changes ; that the ſea has, fora ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, occupied the place where dry land now _ - and 


that the ground has been ſuddenly raiſed at various perl What a 
| 8 change 
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change would it make in the country below, ſhould the mountains at 
Niagara, by any accident, be cleft aſunder, and a paſſage ſuddenly 
opened to drain off the waters of Erie and the Upper Lakes: While ru- 
minating on theſe ſubjects, I have often been hurried away by fancy, and 
led to imagine, that what is now the bay of Mexico, was once a cham- 
paign country; and that from the point or cape of Florida, there was a 
continued range of mountains through Cuba, Hiſpaniola, Porto-Rico, 
Martinique, Gaudaloupe, Barbadoes, and Trinidad, till it reached the 
coaſt of America, and formed the ſhores which bounded the ocean, and 
guarded the country behind: that, by ſome convulſion or ſhock of na- 
ture, the ſea had broken through theſe mounds, and deluged that vaſt 

lain, till it reached the foot of the Andes; that being there heaped up 

y the trade-winds, always blowing from one quarter, it had found its 
way back, as it continues to do, through the gulph between Florida and 
Cuba, carrying with it the loom and ſand it may have ſcooped from the 
country it had occupied, part of which it may have depoſited on the 
ſhores of North America, and with part formed the banks of Newfound- 
land, —But theſe are only the viſions of fancy “. 

In addition to what we have already ſaid reſpecting the face of the 
country in Pennſylvania, it may be obſerved, that, excepting the Alle- 
gany range of mountains, which croſſes the ſtate in an oblique direction, 
and is from twenty to fifty miles wide, the ſtate 1s generally level, or 
agreeably diverſified with gentle hills and vales. 

The ſoil is of the various kinds; in ſome parts it is barren; a great 
proportion of the ſtate is good land; and no inconſiderable part is very 
good. Perhaps the proportion of firſt rate land is not greater in any 
of the thirteen ſtates. 'The richeſt part of the ſtate that is ſettled is 
Lancaſter county. The richeſt that is unſettled, is between Allegan 
river and Lake Erie, in the north-weſt corner of the ſtate. Of this fine 
tract, 100,000 acres, lying on and near French Creek, are for ſale by 
the ſtate, The convenient communications through this creek into the 
Allegany, and from the Allegany” through various creeks and rivers to 
the Suſquehannah and Patomak, have already been mentioned. 

The north fide of Pennſylvania is the richeſt and the beſt ſettled land 
throughout, ewing entirely to the circumſtance of the weſtern road 
having been run by the armies, prior to 1762, through the towns of 
Lancaſter, Carliſle and Bedford, and thence to Pittſburgh. For the pur- 
poſe of turning the tide of ſettlers from this old channel, into the unſet- 
tled and more fertile parts of the ſtate, the government and landed in- 
tereſt of Pennſylvania have been, and are ſtill buſy in cutting conveni- 
ent roads. During the laſt ſummer (1788) they run a road north, from 
the former roads beyond Bethlehem, to the north portage between De- 
laware and Suſquehannah ; and thence north eighty degrees weſt ro the 
mouth of the 'Tyoga ; the firſt ſeventy miles, and the laſt above ſixty. 
It 15 now in contemplation to cut a road from Sunbury, at the forks of 
the eaſt and weſt branches of Suſquehannah, weſt, 150 miles, to the 
mouth of Toby's creek, which empties into the Allegany river, from the 
eaſt, This road will be through a tract of rich land, now for ſale by 


* Jefferſon's Notes on Virginia. Appendix, No. II. 
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the ſtate. A road is alſo cutting from the mouth of the Tyoga, ſouth. 
ward, to the mouth of Loyal, a branch of the weſt branch of Suſque- 
hannah. Another road is cutting from Huntingdon-town, on Franks- 


town branch of the Juniatta, weſtward thirty miles, to a navigable branch 


of the Allegany. 

Thus the well-judged policy of this ſtate, is paving the way for the 
ſettlement of all their waſte lands. And to evidence their benevolence, 
and their wiſhes to have the advantages of education increaſed, and more 
extenſively enjoyed, they have allotted 60,000 acres of theſe waſte lands 
for the uſe of public ſchools; and above 60,000 more have been granted 
for that purpoſe, and to the ſocieties eftabliſhed for the promotion of 
knowledge, the arts, religion, &c. 

In addition to the common obſervation, that the natural growth of 
this ſtate is fimilar to that of N and New- Vork, which is indeed 
the caſe in moſt reſpects, it may ſaid, that there are in Pennſylvania 

reat bodies of ſugar-maple, particularly in the counties of Northampton, 
— Northumberland and Waſhington, which yield a well: taſted 
and wholeſome ſugar, to profit. 

Cumberland and Franklin valley is timbered principally with locuſt, 
black walnut, hickory and white oak. The mountainous parts are covered 
with pines, cheſnuts, &c. 

The produce from culture, confiſts of wheat, which 1s the ſtaple com- 
modity of the ſtate, ſome rye, Indian corn, buck-wheat, oats, ſpeltz *, 
barley, which is now raiſed in greater quantities than formerly, occaſion- 
ed by the vaſt comſumption of it by the levees in Philadelphia, hemp, 
flax, and vegetables of all the various kinds common to the climate. 
Pennſylvania is a good grazing country, and great numbers of cattle are 
fed, and large dairies are kept, but their beef, pork and cheeſe, are not 
reckoned ſo good as thoſe of Connecticut and the other parts of New- 
England ; but their butter has been ſuppoſed ſuperior. 

limate, diſeaſes, longevity, Sc.] Nothing different from that of Con- 
necticut; except, that on the weſt fide of the mountains, the weather is 
much more regular. The inhabitants never feel thoſe quick tranſitions 
from cold to heat, by a change of the wind from north to ſouth, as thoſe 
ſo frequently experience, who live eaſtward of the mountains, and near 
the ſea. The hot ſouthwardly winds get chilled by paſſing over the long 
chain of Allegany mountains. 

It has been obſerved that Pennſylvania is now more unhealthy than 
formerly; that bilious and remitting fevers, which a few years ago ap- 
peared chiefly in the neighbourhood of rivers, creeks and mill-ponds, 
now appear in parts remote from them all, and in the higheſt ſituations, 
This change has been traced to three cauſes : Firſt, To the increaſe of 


mill-ponds. Till theſe were eſtabliſhed, intermittents, in ſeveral coun- 


ties in Pennſylvania, were unknown. Secondly, to the clearing of 
the country. It has been remarked, that intermittents on the ſhores of 
the Suſquehannah, have kept an exact pace with the paſſages which 
have been opened for the propagation of marſh efluvia, by cutting down 
the wood which formerly grew in its neighbourhood. A diſtinction, 


See this kind of grain deſcribed, page 53. 
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however, is to be made between clearing and cultivating a country. 
While clearing a country makes it ſickly in the manner that has been 
mentioned, cultivating a country, that is, draining ſwamps, deſtroying 
weeds, burning bruſh, and exhaling the unwholeſome and ſuperfluous 
moiſture of the earth, by means of frequent crops of grain, graſſes and 
vegetables of all kinds, render it healthy. Several parts of the United 
States have preſſed through the ſeveral ſtages that have been deſcribed. 
The firſt ſettlers received their country from the hand of nature, pure and 
healthy. Fevers ſoon followed their improvements, nor were they finally 
baniſhed, until the higher degrees of cultivation took place. Nor even 


then, where the ſalutary effects of cultivation were rendered abortive by 
the neighbourhood of mill-ponds. 


As a third cauſe of this increaſe of fevers, the unequal quantities of 
rain which have fallen of late years, has been aſſigned. While the creeks 
and rivers were confined within ſteady bounds, there was little or no ex- 
halation of febrile miaſmata from their ſhores. But the dry ſummers of 
1780, 1781, and 1782, by reducing the rivers and creeks far below their 
ancient marks; while the wet ſprings of 1784 and 1785, by ſwelling them 
beyond their natural heights, - have, when they have fallen, as in the 
former caſe, left a large and extenſive ſurface of moiſt ground expoſed to 
the action of the ſun, and of courſe to the generation and exhalation of 
februe miaſmata *. | 572. 

This ſtate, having been ſettled but little more than a hundred years, is 
not ſufficiently old to determine from facts the ſtate of longevity. Among 
the people called Quakers, who are the oldeſt ſettlers, there are inſtan- 
ces of longevity, occaſioned by their living in the old, cultivated coun- 
ties, and the temperance impoſed on them by their religion. There are 
fewer long-lived people among the Germans, than among other nations, 
occaſioned by their exceſs of labour and low diet. They live chiefly 


upon vegetables and watery food, that affords too little nouriſhment to 


repair the waſte of their ſtrength. by hard labour. | 23 

Nearly one half of the children born in Philadelphia, die under two 
years of age, and chiefly with a diſeaſe in the ſtomach and bowels. Very 
few die at this age in the country. ; rey? 

Population, character, manners, c.] In the grand convention which 
was held in Philadelphia, in the ſummer of 1787, the inhabitants in 
Pennſylvania were reckoned at 360, ooo. It is probable they are now 
more-numerous : perhaps 400,000, If we fix them at this, the popula- 
tion for every {quare mile will be, only nine; by which it appears that 
Pennſylvania is only one-fifth as populous as Connecticut. 

But Connecticut was ſettled. nearly half a century before Pennſyl- 
vania ; fo that in order to do juſtice to Pennſylvania in the compariſon, 
we muſt anticipate her probable population fifty years hence. At this 
period, if we. admit that the number of inhabitants is doubled once in 
twenty-five years, by natural increaſe, without the aid of foreign emi- 
grations, the population will be equal to thirty-ſix. for every ſquare mile. 
Add to this, 400,000 for the increaſe by emigrafits. and their deſcen- 


* Inquiry into the cauſes of the increaſe of fevers in Pennſylvania. 
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dents, which is probably not too large a number, conſidering the length 
of time - the extenſive tracts of rich and vacant lands—the ſpirit of emi- 

ration in the eaſtern ſtates—the probable. influx of inhabitants, upon 
Jo eſtabliſhment and falutary operation of the new government—and 
the inducements which are held up to encourage ſettlers to fix in this 
ſtate. All theſe things taken into view, we may venture to predict, that 
Pennſylvania, at the end of half a century from this time, will contain 
two millions of ſouls, which is about forty-five for every ſquare mile, 


equal to the preſent population of Connecticut. 


Statement of the number of taxable inhabitants in Pennſylvania, in the years 
1760, 1770, 1779, and 1786*. 


8 . 1760, 1770 1779 1786 
lade 1a C1 5 , 1 58 6 ö 
and — 2 e 20:48 5 py 516 
Bucks county, 3,148 3,177 4,067 45237 
Cheſter, 4701 5,483 6,378 6,268 
Lancaſter, 5,631 6,608 8,433 5,839 
York, , 3,302 4426 6,281 6,254 
Cumberland, 1,501 3,521 + 5,092 3-939 
Berks, 3,01 6 | 35302 4,602 45732 
Northampton, 1,987 2,793 3,600 3,967 
Bedford, - — 1,201 2,632 
Northumberland, - - 2,111 2,166 
Weſtmoreland, - 2,118 2,653 
Waſhington, - - - - 1 3,908 
Fayette, - - - - - 2,041 
Franklin, - _ _ 25 - 2,237 
Montgomery, - . - - - 3,725 
Dauphin, - - - - - 2,881 
Luzerne, ——— — - -/ + 
Total, 31,667 39,765 54,683 66,925 


The number of militia in Pennſylvania, are reckoned at'85;000, be- 
tween eighteen and fifty-three years of age. | NG 

The inhabitants of Pennſylvania conſiſt of - emigrants from England, 
Ireland, Germany and Scotland. The Friends and Epiſcopalians are 
chiefly of Engliſh extraction, and compoſe about one-third of the inha- 
bitants. They live principally in the city of Philadelphia, and in the 


* $0 often bu the counties of this tate been divided and ſubdivided—and 
the boundaries aligred, that a compariſon in this tatement can hatdly be made, 
except e, ee, totals : as, for inſtante, it would appear from the 
above table that Philadelphia county had decreaſed in population between the 
years 1779 and 1786—whereas the contrary-is the caſe—for Montgomery 
county was ftruck off from it, The ſame is obſervable of all the counties 

J 4.7 a 3 * ITY IDS. 


wherein. a decreaſe appears. 
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counties of Cheſter, Philadelphia, Bucks and Montgomery. The Iriſh 
are moſtly Preſbyterians. 'Their anceſtors came from the north of Ire- 
land, which was originally ſettled from Scotland; hence they have 
ſometimes been called Scotch-Iriſh, to denote their double deſcent. But 
they are commonly and more projery called Iriſh, or the deſcendents of 
people from the north of Ireland. They inhabit the weſtern and fron- 
tier counties, and are numerous, 

The Germans compoſe one quarter at leaſt, if not a third of the inha- 
bitants of Pennſylvania, They inhabit the north parts of the city of 
Philadelphia, and the counties of Philadelphia, Montgomery, Bucks, 
Dauphin, Lancaſter, York and Northampton; moſtly in the four laſt. 
They conſiſt of Lutherans, (who are the moſt numerous ſe&) Calviniſts, 
Moravians, Mennoniſts, Tunkers (corruptly called Dunkers) and Swing- 
felters, who are a ſpecies of Quakers. Theſe are all diſtinguiſhed 2 
their temperance, induſtry and oeconomy. 

The Germans have uſually fifteen of ſixty- nine members in the aſſem- 
bly ; and ſome of them have ariſen to the firſt honours in the ſtate, and 
now fill a number of the higher offices. Yet the lower claſs are very ig- 
norant and ſuperſtitious. It is not uncommon to ſee them going to mar- 
ket with a little bag of falt tied to their horſes manes, for the purpoſe, 
they ſay, of keeping off the witches. 

The Baptiſts (except the Mennoniſt and Tunker Baptiſts, who are Ger- 
mans) are chiefly the deſcendants of emigrants from Wales, and are not 
numerous. A proportionate aſſemblage of the national prejudices, the 
manners, cuſtoms, religions, and political ſentiments of all tneſe, will 
form the Pennſylvanian character. As the leading traits in this character. 
thus conitated, we may venture to mention induſtry, frugality, bor. 
dering in ſome inſtances on parfimony, enterprize, a taſte and ability for 
improvements in mechanics, in manufactures, in agriculture, in com- 
merce, and in the liberal ſciences; temperance, plainneſs and fumplicity 
in dreſs and manners; pride and humility in their extremes; inoffenſive- 
neſs and intrigue ; in regard to religion, variety and harmony ; liberali- 
ty and 1ts oppoſites, ſuperſtition and bigotry ; and in politics an unhappy 
jargon. Such appear to be the diſtinguithing traits in the collective Penn- 
{ylvaman character. | 

In this connection, and in a work of this kind, the remarks of a citi- 
zen of Philadelphia, on © the progreſs of population, agriculture, man- 
ners and government in Pennſylvania, in a ſetter to his friend in England,“ 
are too valuable to be omitted. x 
The firſt ſettler in the woods is generally a man who has out-lived 


his credit or fortune in the cultivated parts of the ſtate. His time for 


migrating is in the month of April. His firſt object is to build a ſmall 
cabin of rough logs for himſelf and family. The floor of this cabin 
is of earth, the roof is of ſplit logs—the light is received through the 
door, and, in ſome inſtances, through-a ſmall window made of greaſed 
paper. A coarſer building adjoining this cabin affords a ſhelter to a 
cow, and a pair of poor horſes. The labour of ereRing theſe buildings is 
ſucceeded by killing the trees on a few acres of ground near his ca- 
bin; this is done by cutting a circle round the trees, two or three feet 
from the ground, The ground around thaſe trees is then ploughed, and 
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Indian corn planted in it. The ſeaſon for planting this grain is about the 
zoth of May. It grows generally on new ground, with but little cultiva- 
tion, and yields in the month of October following, from 40 to 50 buſhels 
per acre, After the firſt of September it affords a good deal of nouriſh. 
ment to his family, in its green or unripe ſtate, in the form of what is 
called roafting ears. His family is fed during the ſummer by a ſmall 
quantity of grain, which he carries with him, and by fiſh and game, 
His cows and horſes feed upon wild. graſs, or the ſucculent twigs of the 
woods. For the firſt year he endures a great deal of diſtreſs from hunger 
—cold—and a variety of accidental cauſes, but he ſeldom complains or 
ſinks. under them. As he lives in the neighbourhood of Indians, he ſoon 
acquires a ſtrong tincture of their manners. His exertions, while they 
continue, are violent; but they are ſucceeded by long intervals of reſt. 
His pleaſures conſiſt chiefly in fiſhing and hunting. He loves ſpirituous 
liquors, and he cats, drinks and ſleeps in dirt and rags in his little cabin, 
In his intercourſe with the world he manifeſts all the art which charac- 
terize the Indians of our country. In this ſituation he paſſes two or 
three years. In proportion as population increaſes around him, he be- 
comes uneaſy and diſſatisſied. Formerly his cattle ranged at large, but 
now his neighbours call upon him to confine them within fences, to pre- 
vent their treſpaſſing upon their fields of grain. Formerly he fed his 
family with wild animals, but theſe, which fly from the face of man, 
now ceaſe to afford him an eaſy ſubſiſtence, and he is compelled to raiſe 
domeſtic animals for the ſupport of his family. Above all, he revolts 
againſt the operation of laws. He cannot bear to ſurrender up a ſingle 
natural right for all the benefits of government; and therefore. he aban- 
dons his little ſettlement, and ſeeks a retreat in the woods, where he 
again ſubmits to all the toils which have been mentioned. There are 
inſtances of many men who have broken ground on bare creation, no 
leſs than four different times in this way, in different and more advanced 
parts of the ſtate. It has been remarked, that the flight of this claſs of 
people is always increaſed by the preaching of the goſpel. This will 
not ſurpriſe us when we conſider how oppoſite its precepts are to their 
licentious manner of living. If our firſt ſettler was the owner of the ſpot 
of land which he began to cultivate, he ſells it at a conſiderable profit to 
his ſucceſſor ; but it (as is oftener the caſe) he was a tenant to ſome rich 
landholder, he abandons it in debt ; however, the ſmall improvements he 
leaves behind him, generally makes it an object of immediate demand to 
a ſecond ſpecies of ſettler. 
This ſpecies of ſettler is generally a man of ſome property; he pays 
one - third or one-fourth. part in caſh for his plantation, which conſiſts of 
three or four hundred acres, and the reſt in gales or inſtalments, as it is 
called here; that is, a ccr:ain ſum yearly, without intereſt, till the whole 
is paid. The firſt object of this ſettler is to build an addition to his ca- 
bin; this is done with hewed logs: and as ſaw mills. generally follow 
ſettlements, his floors are made of boards; his roof is made of what are 
called clapboards, which are a kind of coarſe ſhingles, ſplit out of ſhort 


oak logs. This houſe is divided by two floors,, on each of which are 


two rooms: under the whole is a cellar walled with ſtone. The cabin 

ſerves as a kitchen to this houſe. His next object is to clear a little mtr 
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dow ground, and plant an orchard of two or three hundred apple - trees 
His ſtable is likewiſe enlarged; and, in the courſe of a year or two, he 
builds a large log barn, the roof of which is commonly thatched with 
rye ſtraw : he moreover increaſes the quantity of his arable land ; and, 
inſtead of cultivating Indian corn alone, he raiſes a quantity of wheat 
and rye : the latter is cultivated chiefly for the purpoſe of being diſtilled 
into whiſkey. This ſpecies of ſettler by no means extracts all from the 
earth, which it is able and willing to give. His fields yield but a ſcanty 
increaſe, owing to the ground not being ſufficiently ploughed. The 
hopes of the year are often blaſted by his cattle breaking through his 
half-made fences, and deſtroying his grain. His horſes perform but 
half the labour that might be expected from them, if they were better 
fed; and his cattle often die in the ſpring from the want of proviſion, 
and the delay of graſs. His houſe, as well as his farm, bear many marks 
of a weak tone of mind. His windows are unglazed, or, if they have had 
glaſs in them, the ruins of it are ſupplied with old hats or pillows, This 
ſpecies of ſettler is ſeldom a good member of civil or religious ſociety : with 
a large portion of an hereditary mechanical kind of religion, he neglects 
to contribute ſufficiently towards building a church, or maintaining a re- 
gular adminiſtration of the ordinances of the goſpel : he is equally indiſ- 
poſed to ſupport civil government : with high 1deas of liberty, he re- 
fuſes to bear his proportion of the debt contracted by its eftabliſhment 
in our country: he delights chiefly in company—ſometimes drinks ſpi- 
rituous liquors to exceſs—will ſpend a day or two in every week, in at- 
tending political meetings; and thus he contracts debts, which, (if he 
cannot diſcharge in a depreciated paper currency) compel him to ſell his 
R generally in the courſe of a few years, to the third and laſt 
pecies of ſettler, | | 

This ſpecies of ſettler is commonly a man of property and good cha- 
racter; ſometimes he is the ſon of a wealthy farmer in one of the interior 
and ancient counties of the ſtate. His firſt object is to convert every 
ſpot of ground, over which he is able to draw water, into meadow : 
where this cannot be done, he ſelects the moſt fertile ſpots on the farm, 
and devotes it by manure to that purpoſe. His next object is to build a 
barn, which he prefers of ſtone. This building is, in ſome inſtances, 
one hundred feet in front, and forty in depth: it is made very compact, 
ſo as to ſhut out the cold in winter ; for our farmers find that their horſes 
and cattle, when kept warm, do not require near as much food, as when 
they are expoſed to the cold. He uſes economy, likewiſe, in the con- 
ſumption of his wood, Hence he keeps himſelf warm in winter, b 
mezns of ſtoves, which ſave an immenſe. deal of labour to himſelf and 
his horſes, in cutting and hawling wood in cold and wet weather. His 
_ fences are every where repaired, ſo as to ſecure his grain from his own 
and his neighbour's cattle, But further, he increaſes the number of the 
articles of his cultivation, and, inſtead of raiſing corn, wheat, and rye 
alone, he raiſes oats, buck-wheat (the fagopyrum of Linnæus) and ſpelts. 
Near his houſe, he allots an acre or two of ground for a garden, in 
which he raiſes a large quantity of cabbage and potatoes, His newly 
cleared fields afford him every year a large increaſe of turnips. Over 


the ſpring which ſupplies him wit water, he builds a milk-houſe : he 
| | _ likewiſe 
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likewiſe adds to the number, and improves the quality of his fruit- trees: 
his ſons work by his fide all the year, and his wife and daughters forſake 
the dairy and the ſpinning-wheel, to ſhare with him in the toils of harveſt, 
The laſt object of his induſtry is to build a dwelling-houſe. This bufi- 
neſs is ſometimes effected in the courſe of his life, but is oftener bequeath- 
ed to his ſon, or the inheritor of his plantation; and hence we have a 
common ſaying among our beſt farmers, © that a ſon ſhould always be. 
gin where his father left off ;* that is, he ſhould begin his improve. 
ments, by building a commodious dwelling-houſe, ſuited to the im- 
ovements and value of the plantation. This dwelling-houſe is general. 
built of ſtone ; it is large, convenient, and filled with uſeful and ſub. 
ſtantial furniture; it fometimes adjoins the houſe of the ſecond ſettler, 
but is frequently placed at a little diſtance from it. The horſes and cat- 
tle of this — of ſettler, bear marks in their ſtrength, fat, and fruit- 
fulneſs—of their being plentifully fed and carefully kept. His table 
abounds with a variety of the beſt proviſions; his very kitchen flows 
with milk and honey; beer, cyder, and wine are the uſual drinks of his 
family; the greateſt part of the clothing of his family is manufactured 
by his wife and daughters. In proportion as he increaſes in wealth, he 
values the protection of laws: hence he punctually pays his taxes towards 
the ſupport of government. Schools na churches likewiſe, as the means 
of promoting order and happineſs in ſociety, derive a due ſupport from 
him: for benevolence and public ſpirit, as to theſe objects, are the na- 
tural offspring of affluence and independence. Of this claſs of ſettlers 
are two-thirds of the farmers of Pennſylvania : theſe are the men to 
whom Pennſylvania owes her ancient fame and conſequence. If they 
ſſeſs leſs refinement than their ſouthern neighbours, who cultivate their 
ds with flaves, they poſſeſs more republican virtue. It was from the 
s cultivated by theſe men, that the American and French armies 
were fed chiefly with bread during the late revolution : and it was from 
the produce of theſe farms, that thoſe millions of dollars were obtained 
from the Havanna after the year 1780, which laid the foundation of the 
bank of North America, and which fed and clothed the American army, 
till the glorious peace of Paris, : 

This is a ſhort account of the happineſs of a Pennſylvania farmer; to 
this happineſs our ſtate invites men of every religion and country. We 
do not pretend to offer emigrants the pleaſure of Arcadia; it is enough 
if affluence, independence, and happineſs are inſured to patience, in- 


duſtry, and labour. The moderate price of land“, the credit N 
| | arifes 


be unoccupied lands are fold by the ſtate for about fx guineas, incluſive 
of all charges, per hundred acres. But as moſt of the lands that are ſettled, 
are procured from perſons who had purchaſed them from the ſtate, they are ſold 
to the firſt ſettler for a much higher price. The quality of the foil ; its vici- 
nity to mills, court-houſes, places of worſhip, and navigable water : the diſtance 
of land carriage to the ſea-ports of Philadelphia or Baltimore, and the nature 
of the roads, all influence the price of land to the firſt ſettler. The quantity of 
cleared land, and the nature of the improvements, added to all the above circum- 


ftances, influence the price of farms to the ſecond and third ſettlers. Hence the 
| price 
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ariſes from prudence, and the ſafety from our courts of law, of every 
ſpecies of property, render the bleſſings which I have deſcribed, objects 
within the reach of every man. 

From areview of the three different ſpecies of ſettlers, it appears, that 
there are certain regular ſtages which mark the progreſs from the ſavage 
to civilized life. The firſt ſettler is nearly related to an Indian in his 
manners. In the ſecond, the Indian manners are more diluted. It is in 
the third ſpecies of ſettlers only, that we behold civilization completed. 
It is to the third ſpecies of ſettlers only, that it is proper to apply the 
term of farmers. 

While we record the vices of the firſt and ſecond ſettlers, it is but juſt 
to mention their virtues likewiſe. Their mutual wants produce mutual 
dependence : hence they are kind and friendly to each other—their ſoli- 
tary ſituation makes viſitors agreeable to them ; hence they are hoſpita- 
ble to ſtrangers ; their want of money (for they raiſe but little more 
than is neceſſary to ſupport their families) has made it neceſiary for them 
to aſſociate for the purpoſes of building houſes, cutting their grain, and 
the like. This they do in turns for each other, without any other pay 
than the pleaſures which uſually attend a country frolic. Perhaps, what 
I have called virtues, are rather gza/zt:es arifivg from neceſſity, and the 
peculiar ſtate of ſociety in which theſe people live. Virtue ſhould, in 
all caſes, be the offspring of principle. | 

I do not pretend to ſay, that this mode of ſettling farms in Pennſyl- 
vania is univerſal. I have known ſome inſtances where the firſt ſettler, 
has performed the improvements of the ſecond, and yielded to the third, 
I have known a few inſtances likewiſe, of men of enterprizing ſpirits, 
who have ſettled in the wilderneſs, and who, in the courſe of a ſingle 
lite, have advanced through all the intermediate ſtages of improvement 
that I have mentioned, and produced all thoſe conveniencies which have 
been aſcribed to the third ſpecies of ſettlers; thereby reſembling, in 
their exploits, not only the pioneers and light-infantry, but the main 
body of an army. There are inſtances, likewiſe, where the firſt ſettle- 
ment has been improved by the ſame family, in hereditary ſucceſſion, till 
it has reached the third ſtage of cultivation. There are many ſpacious 
ſtone houſes, and highly cultivated farms in the neighbouring counties of 
the city of Philadelphia, which are poſſeſſed by the grandſons and great- 
grandſons of men who accompanied William Penn acroſs the ocean, and 
who laid the foundation of- the preſent improvements of their poſterity, 
in ſuch cabins as have been deſcribed. 


price of land to the firſt ſettler is from a quarter of a guinea to two guineas 
per acre; and the price of farms is from one guinea to ten guineas per acre, t9 
the ſecond and third ſettlers, according as the 12 is varied by the beforemen- 
tioned circumflances. When the firſt ſettler is unable to purchaſe, he often takes 
a tract of land for ſeven years on a leaſe, and contratts, inſtead of paying a 
rent in caſh, to clear fifty acres of land, to build a log cabin, and a barn, and 
zo plant an orchard on it. This tract, after the expiration of this leaſe, ſells 
or rents for a conſiderable profit, 

1 This 
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This paſſion, ſtrange and new as it may appear to an European, is 
wiſely calculated for the extenſion of population in America: and this 
1t does, not only by promoting the increaſe of the human ſpecies in new 
ſettlements, but in the old ſettlement likewiſe. While the degrees of in- 
duſtry and knowledge in agriculture, in our country, are proportioned to 
farms of from 75 to zoo acres, there will be a languor in population, as 
ſoon as farmers multiply beyond the number of farms of the above dimen- 
frons. To remove this languor, which is kept up alike by the increaſe 
of the price, and the divifion of farms, a migration of part of the com- 
munity becomes abſolutely neceſſary. And as this part of the commu. 
nity often conſiſts of the idle and extravagant, who eat without working, 
their removal, by increaſing the facility of ſubſiſtence to the frugal and 
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induſtrious who remain behind, naturally increaſes the number of people, . 
Juſt as the cutting off the ſuckers of an apple- tree increaſes the ſize of the 5 
tree and the quantity of fruit. 

I have only to add upon this ſubje&, that the migrants from Pennſyl- £ 
vania always travel to the ſouthward. The ſoil and climate of the weſtern 


parts of Virginia, North and ſouth Carolina, and Georgia, afford a more 
eaſy ſupport to lazy farmers, than the ſtubborn but durable ſoil of Penn- 
iylvania. Here Gur ground requires deep and repeated ploughing to 
render it fruitful ; zhcre ſcratching the ground once or twice affords 
tolerable crops. In Pennſylvania, the length and coldneſs of the winter 
makes it neceſſary for the farmers to beſtow a large ſhare of their labour 
in providing for, and feeding their cattle; but in the ſouthern ſtates, 
cattle find paſture during the greateſt part of the winter, in the fields or 
woods, For theſe reaſons, the greateſt part of the weſtern counties of 
the ſtates that have been mentioned, are ſettled by original inhabitants 
of Pennſylvania. During the late war, the militia of Orange county, in 
North Carolina, were enrolled, and their number amounted to 3500, 
every man of whom had migrated from Pennſylvania, From this you 
will ſee, that our ſtate is the great outport of the United States for Eu- 
ropeans; and that, after performing the office of a ſie ve, by detaining all 
thoſe people who poſſeſs the ſtamina of induſtry and virtue, it allows a 
paſſage to the reſt, to thoſe ſtates which are accommodated to their habits 
ef indolence and vice. | 

I ſhall conclude this letter by remarking, that in the mode of extend- 
ing population and agriculture, which I have deſcribed, we behold a 
;.vw ſpecies of war. The third ſettler may be viewed as a conqueror. 
ne weapons with which he atctieves his conqueſts, are the implements 
huſbandry: and the v des which direct them, are induſtry and œco- 
ny. Idleneſs, extravagance and ignorance fly before him. Happy 
ould it be for mankind, if the kings of Europe would adopt this mode 
« "extending their territories: it would ſoon put an end to the dreadful 
« >aneCtion, which has exiſted in every age, between war and poverty, 
ü between conque! and defolation “.“ | 

”heſe obſervations are equally applicable to the progreſs of the ſettle- 
ments in all new countries. 5 
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Religior.] We have already mentioned the prevailing religious ſects in 
this ſtate. A particular account of ſome of their peculiar cuſtoms and 
tenets will here be expected. | : 

Of the great variety of religious denominations in Pennſylvania, the 
FaienDs or QUaKERs are the molt numerous. George Fox is called 
the Father of this religious ſect, becauſe he firſt collected them into a 
ſociety in England, about the middle of the 17th century. The true ap- 
pellatiou of theſe people is Fx1enDs ; that of QAR ERS was early and 
unjuſtly given them by way of contempt. They came over to America 
as early as 1656, but were not indulged the free exerciſe of their religion 
in New-England *. 125 

They were the firſt ſettlers of Pennſylvania in 1682, under William 
Penn, and have ever ſince flouriſhed in the free enjoy ment of their reli- 
gion. They believe that God has given to all men ſufficient /ight to 
work their ſalvation, unleſs it be reſiſted ; chat this light is as exten- 
five as the ſeed of fin, and ſaves thoſe who have not the outward means 
of ſalvation ; that this light is a divine principle, in which dwells God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. They maintain that the ſcriptures 
are not the principal ground of all truth and knowledge ; nor yet the 
primary rule of faith and manners; but becauſe they give a true teſti- 
mony of the firſt foundation, they are and may be eſteemed a ſecondar 
rule, ſubordinate to the Spirit, from whom they derive all their excel- 
lence. They believe that immediate revelation has not ceaſed, but 
that a meaſure of the Spirit is given to every perſon. That as by the 
light or gift of God, all ſpiritual knowledge is received, thoſe who 
have this gift, whether male or female, though without human com- 
miſſion or learning, ought to preach ; and to preach freely, as they have 
freely received the gift. All true and acceptable worſhip of God, they 
maintain, is by the inward and immediate moving of his Spirit; and that 
water baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper were commanded only for a time. 
They neither give titles, nor uſe compliments in their converſation cr 
writings, believing that whatſoever is more than yea, yea, and nay, nay, 
cometh f evil. They conſcientiouſly avoid, as unlawful, kneeling, bow- 
ing, or uncovering the head to any perſon. They diſcard all ſuperflui- 
ties in dreſs or equipage ; all games, ſports, and plays, as unbecoming 
the chriſtian, © Swear not at all' is an article of their creed, literally 
obſerved in its utmoſt extent. They believe it unlawful, to fight in any 
caſe whatever; and think that if their enemy /mite them on the one cheek, 
they ought to turn to him the other alſo +. They are generally honeſt, punc- 
tual, and even punctilious in their dealings; provident for the neceſſities 
of their poor; friends to humanity, and of courſe enemies to ſlavery; 
ſtrict in their diſcipline ; careful in the obſervance even of the punctilios 
in dreſs, ſpeech and manners, which their religion enjoins ; faithful in 


* See Hiſt. of Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut. 

+ During the late war, ſome of their number, contrary to this article of 
their faith, thought it their duty to take up arms in defence of their country. 
This laid the foundation of a ſece/Fon from their brethren, and they now form 
a ſeparate congregation in Philadelphia, by the name of the * Reſiſting or 
Sighting Quakers.” 
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the education of their children; induſtrious in their ſeveral occupations. 
In ſhort, whatever peculiarities and miſtakes thoſe of other denominations 
have ſuppoſed they have fallen into, in point of religious doctrines, they 
have proved themſelves to be good citizens. 

Next to the Quakers, the PxEsBYTERIans are the moſt numerous; 
concerning whom we have nothing to add to what we have already ſaid 
under New-York. (page 268.) 

The proteſtant Ex1scorar CHURcH of New-York, New- Jerſey, 
Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and South-Carolina, met in 
convention at Philadelphia, October 1785, and reviſed the book of com- 
mon prayer, and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and other rites and 
ceremonies, and publiſhed and propoſed the book, thus reviſed, for the 
uſe of the church. This reviſion was made in part, in order to render 
the liturgy conſiſtent with the American revolution, and the conſtitutions 
of the ſeveral ſtates. In this they have diſcovered their liberality and 
their patriotiſm. In Pennſylvania and the ſouthern ſtates this reviſed 
book is pretty generally uſed by the epiſcopal churches. In New-York 
and New- Jerſey it has not been adopted. 

There are upwards of fixty miniſters of the LurTHERAN and Cary:- 
N IST religion, ho are of German extraction, now in this ſtate ; all of 
whom have one or more congregations under their care ; and many of 
them preach in ſplendid and expenſive churches : and yet the firſt Lu- 
theran miniſter, who arrived in Pennſylvania about forty years ago, was 
alive in 1787, and probably is ſtill, as was alſo the ſecond Calviniſtical 
miniſter. | 

The Lutherans do not differ, in any thing eſſential, from the Epiſco- 
palians ; nor do the Calviniſts from the Preſbyterians. | 

The Moraviaxs are of German extraction. Of this religion there 
are about 1300 ſouls in Pennſylvania ; viz. between 500 and 600 in 
Bethlehem; 450 in Nazareth; and upwards of zoo at Litiz, in Lancaſter 
county. They call themſelves the <* United Brethren of the Proteſtant 
Epiſcopal church.“ They are called Moravians, becauſe the firſt ſettlers 
3n the Engliſh dominions were chiefly emigrants from Moravia. Theſe 
were the remnant and genuine deſcendants of the church of the ancient 
United Brethren, eſtabliſhed in Bohemia and Moravia, as early as the 
year 1456. About the middle of the laſt century, they left their native 
country, to avoid perſecution, and to enjoy liberty of conſcience, and 
the free exerciſe of the religion of their forefathers. They were received 
in Saxony, and other Proteſtant dominions, and were encouraged to 
ſettle among them, and were joined by many ſerious people of other de- 
nominations. They adhere to the Auguitan Confe ſſion of Faith, which 
was draivn up by the Proteſtant divines at the time of the reformation 
in Germany, in the ycar 1530, and preſented at the diet of the empire 
at Augſourgh; and which, at that time, contained the doctrinal ſyſtem 
of all the eſtabliſhed Proteſtant churches. They retain the diſcipline of 
their ancient church, and make ufe of Epiſcopal ordination, which has 
been þznded down to them in a direct line of ſucceſſion for more than 
three hundred years“. 


cSce David Crantz Hiſt. of * The ancient and modern United Brethren's 
church, tranſlated from the German, by the Rev. Benjamin La Trobe. 
Londen, 1780.” As 
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As to their doctrinal tenets, and the practical inferences thence deduced» 
they appear to be e/intially right, and ſuch as will not be excepted 
againſt by any candid and liberal perſon who has made himſelf acquainted 
with them. Thoſe who wiſh to obtain a thorough and impartia 
knowledge of their religious ſentiments and cuſtoms, may ſee them ex- 
cellently ſummed up in a plain, but nervous ſtile, in © An expoſition of 
Chriftian Doctrine, as taught in the Proteſtant church of the United 
Brethern, written in German by A. G. SpaNGENBERG and tranſlated 
and publiſhed in Engliſh in 1784.“ By this book nothing appears but 
that they are thorough in the doctrines of grace, as they are obviouily 
exhibited in the Old and New Teſtament. They proteis to hve in ſtrict 
obedience to the ordinances of Chriſt, ſuch as the obſervation of the ſab- 
bath, infant baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper; and in addition to theſe, 
they practiſe « The Foot-waſhing, the Kiſs of Love, and the uſe of the 
Lot ;* for which their reaſons, if not concluſive, are yet plauſible. 

They were introduced into America by Count Zinzendorf, and fet- 
tled at Bethlehem, which is their principal ſettlement in America, as earl 
as 1741. The following authentic deſcriptions of their ſeveral ſettle- 
ments in this ſtate, which was obligingly ſent me by one of their own 
number, will afford the reader a juſt idea of the uncommon regularity, 
induſtry, ingenuity, and economy which charaQerize theſe people. 


Bethlehem is ſituated on the river Lehigh, a weſtern branch of the De- 
laware, fifty-three miles north of Philadelphia, in lat. 40% 37%. The 
town being built partly on a high riſing ground, and partly on the lower 
banks of the Manakes, (a fine creek, which affords trout and other fiſh) 
has a very pleaſant and healthy ſituation, and is frequently viſited in the 
ſummer ſeaſon by gentry from different parts. The proſpect is not ex- 
tenfive, being bounded very near by a chain of the Lehigh hills. To 
the northward is a tract of land called the dry lands. 


In the year 1787, the number of the inhabitants amounted to between 


soo and 600, and the houſes were about 60 in number, moſtly good 


ſtrong buildings of limeſtone. 


Beſides the church, or public meeting-hall, there are three large ſpaci- 
ous buildings, viz. | 


1. The ſingle brethern's, or young men's houſe, facing the main-ſtreet 
or public road. Here the greateſt part of the ſingle tradeſmen, journey- 


men, and apprentices of the town are boarded at a moderate rate, under 


the inſpection of an elder and warden, and have, beſides the public meet- 
ings, their houſe-devotions, morning and evening prayers. Different 
trades are Carried on in the houſe for the benefit of the ſame. 

2. The ſingle fiter's, or young women's houſe, where they live under 
the care of female inſpectors. Such as are not employed in private fa- 

lies y by ſpinning, ſewing, fine needle-work, 
knitting, and other female occupations. | 

Though this houſe has its particular regulations to preſerve order and 
decorum, and may perhaps bear ſome reſemblance to a nunnery, (being 
lometimes improperly ſo called) yet the plan is very different. The la- 
dies are at liberty to go about their buſineſs in the to 


| wn, or to take a 
walk for recreation; and ſome are employ 


ed in private families, or live 
| With 
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with their parents; neither are they bound to remain in the ſingle ſlate, 
for every year ſome of them enter into the married ſtate. 

As to their almoſt uniform dreſs, the women in general, for the ſake of 
avoiding extravagance, and the follies of faſhion, have hitherto kept to 
a particular ſimple dreſs, introduced among them in Germany many 
years ago, 

3. The houſe for the widow women, where ſuch as have not a houſe 
of their own, or means to have their own houſe furniſhed, live nearly 
in the ſame way as do the ſingle ſiſters. Such as are poor, infirm, and 
ſuperannuated, are aſſiſted or maintained by the congregation, as is the 
caſe with other members of the ſame, that are not able to obtain ſubſiſt- 
ence for themſelvcs. 

There is, beſides, an inſtitution of a ſociety of married men, begun 
ſince the year 1770, for the ſupport of their widows. A conſiderable 
fund or principal has been raiſed by them, the intereſt of which, as well 
as the yearly contributions of the members, is regularly divided among 
the widows, whoſe huſbands have been members of the inſtitution. 

In a houſe adjoining the church, 1s the ſchool for girls ; and, fince 
the year 1787, a 8 ſchool for young ladies from different parts, 
who are inſtructed in * og and writing, (both Engliſh and German) 
grammar, arthmetic, hiſtory, geography, needle-work, muſic, &c. 

The miniſter of the place has the \ 8 care and inſpection of this, as 
well as of the boys ſchool, which is kept in a ſeparate houſe, fitted to 
that purpoſe, and are taught reading and writing in both languages, the 
rudiments of the Latin tongue, arithmetic, &c. 

Beſides the different houles for private tradeſmen, mechanics, and others, 
there 1s a public tavern at the north end of the town, with pretty good 
accommodations; alſo a ſtore, with a genere aſſortment of goods; an 
apothecary's ſhop ; a large farm-yard; and on the lower part, on Man- 
akes creek, is a large tan-yard, a currier's and dyer's ſhop, a griſt-mill, 
fulling-mill, oil-mill, and ſaw-mill; and on the banks of the Lehigh, 
a brewery. 8 

The town is ſupplied with good water from a ſpring, which being in 
the lower part of the town, 1s raiſed up the hill by a machine of a very 
ſimple conſtruction, to the height of upwards of 100 feet, into a reſer- 
voir, whence it is conducted by pipes into the ſeveral ſtreets and public 
buildings of the town. 

The ferry acroſs the river is of ſuch particular contrivance, that a 
flat, large enough to carry a team of fix horſes, runs on a ſtrong rope, 
fixed and ftretched acroſs; and, by the mere force of the ſtream, with- 
out any other aſſiſtance, croſſes the river backwards and forwards ; 
the flat being always put in an oblique direction, with its foremoſt end 
verging towards the line deſcribed by the rope. . 

The greater part cf the inhabitants, as well as the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, being of German extraction, this language is more in uſe than 
the Engliſh. The latter, however, is cultivated in the ſchools, and 
divine ſervice performed in both languages. 

Nazareth is ten miles north from Bethlehem, and ſixty-three north 
from Philadelphia. It is a tract of good land, containing about 5000 
acres, purchaſed originally by the Rev, Mr. George Whitefield, in 47 

an 
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and ſold two years after to the brethren. The town was laid out al- 
moſt in the centre of this tract, in 1772. Two ſtreets cr oſs each other at 
right angles, and form a ſquare in the middle, of 340 by 200 feet. The 
largeſt building is a ſtone houſe, erected in 1755, named Nazareth-hall, 
98 feet by 46 long, and 54 in height. In the lowermoſt ſtory is a ſpa- 
cious meeting-hall, orchurch ; the upper part of the houſe is chiefly fitted 
for a boarding ſchool, where youth, from different parts, are under the 
care and inſpection of the miniſter of the place and ſeveral tutors, and 
are inſtructed in the Engliſh, German, Latin, and French languages; in 
hiſtory, geography, book-keeping, mathematics, muſic, drawing, and other 
ſciences. The front of the houſe faces a large ſquare open to the ſouth, 
adjoining a fine piece of meadow ground, and commands a moſt beauti- 
ful and extenfive proſpet. Another elegant building on the eaſt fide of 
Nazareth-hall is inhabited by fingle ſiſters, who have the ſame regula- 
tions and way of living as thoſe in Bethlehem. Beſides their principal 
manufactory for ſpinning and twiſting cotton, they have lately begun to 
draw wax tapers. 

At the ſouth-weſt corner of the aforeſaid ſquare, in the middle of the 
town, is the fingle brethren's houſe; and on the eaſt- ſouth-eaſt corner a 
ſtore. On the ſouthernmoſt end of the ſtreet is a good tavern. The houſes 
are, a few excepted, built of lime ſtone, one or two ſtories high, inha- 
bited by tradeſmen and mechanics, moſtly of German extraction. The 
inhabitants are ſupplied with water conveyed to them by pipes from a 
fine ſpring near the town. 'The-place is noted for having an exceedingly 
pleaſant ſituation, and enjoying a very pure and ſalubrious air. The 
number of inhabitants in the town, and farms belonging to it, (Schoeneck 
included) conſtituting one congregation, and meeting for divine ſervice 
on Sundays and holidays at Nazareth-hall, was, in the year 1788, about 

o. 
tka is in Lancaſter county, and Warwick townſhip ; eight miles 
from Lancaſter, and feventy miles weſt from Philadelphia. This ſettle- 
ment was begun in the year 1757. There are now, beſides an elegant 
church, and the houſe of the ſingle brethren and ſingle ſiſters, which 
form a large ſquare, a number of houſes for private families, with a ſtore 
and tavern, all in one ſtreet. There is alſo a good farm and ſeveral 
mill works belonging to the place. The number of inhabitants, in- 
cluding thoſe that belong to Litiz congregation, living on their farms 
in the neighbourhood, amounted, in 1787, to upwards of 300. 

Such is the Moravian intereſt in Pennſylvania. Their other ſettle- 
ments in America, are at Hope, in New- Jerſey, already deſcribed, and 
at Wachovia, on Yadkin river, in North-Carolina, which will be de- 
ſcribed in its proper place. Beſides theſe regular ſettlements, which are 
formed by ſuch only as are members of the brethren's church, and live 
together in good order and harmony, there are, in different parts of 
Pennſylvama, Maryland, and New- Jerſey, and in the cities and towns of 
New-York, Pennſylvania, Lancaſter, York-town, &c. congregations of 
the brethren, who have their own church and miniſter, and hold the 
ſame principles, and doQrinal tenets, and church rites and ceremonies, 
as the former, though their local ſituation does not admit of ſuch particu- 
lar regulations as are peculiar to the regular ſettlements. 
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In Pennſylvania there are fixteen congregations of Engliſh BayTisTs, 
The doQrines, diſcipline, and worſhip of theſe, are ſimilar to thoſe of 
the New-England Baptiſts. In 1770, the number of this denomination 
of babtiſts was reckoned at 650 families, making, as was ſuppoſed, 
3,250 ſouls, who were divided into ten churches, who had eighteen 
meeting-houtes, and eleven miniſters. Beſides theſe there are a few Sab- 
batarian babtiſts, who keep the ſeventh day as holy time, and who are the 
remains of the Keithian or Quaker babtiſts, and a number of Tunkers 
and Mennoniſts, both of whom are profeſſionably babtiſts, and are of 
German extraction. 

The TunxExs are ſo called in deriſion, from the word tunken, to put 
a mor/jel in ſauce. The Englilh word that conveys the proper meaning, 
of Tunkers is Seps or Dippers. They are alſo called Tumblers, from 
the manner in which they perform babtiſm, which is by putting the per- 
ſon, while kneeling, head firſt under water, ſo as to reſemble the motion 
of the body in the action of tumbling. The Germans ſound the letters 
t and 6 like 4 and p; hence the words Tunkers and Tumblers have 
been corruptly written Dunkers and Dumplers. 

The firſt appeafing of theſe people in America, was in the fall of the 
year 1719, when about twenty families landed in Philadelphia, and 
diſperſed themſelves in various ? pr of Pennſylvania. 'They are what 
are called General Baptiſts, and hold to general redemption and general 
ſalvation. They uſe great plainneſs of dreſs. and language, and will nei- 
ther ſwear, nor fight, nor go to law, nor take intereſt for the money they 
lend. They commonly wear their beards—keep the firſt. day Sabbath, 
except one congregation—have the Lord's Supper, with its ancient at. 
tendants of love-feaſts, with waſhing of feet, kiſs of charity, and right 
hand of fellowſhip. They anoint the ſick with oil for their recovery, 
and uſe the trine immerſion, with laying on of hands and prayer, even 
white the perſon 1 cog is in the water, Their church government and 
diſcipline are the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh baptiſts, except that 
every brother is allowed to ſpeak in the congregation ; and their beſt 
ſpeaker is uſually ordained to be their miniſter. They have deacons, dea- 
coneſſes (from among their ancient widows) and exhorters, who are all 
licenſed to uſe their gifts ſtatedly. On the whole, notwithſtanding their 
peculiarities, they appear to be humble, well-meaning Chriſtians, and 
have acquired the character of the Harmle/5 Tunkers. 

Their principal ſettlement is at Ephrata, ſometimes called Tunkers- 
town, in Lancaſter county, ſixty miles weſtward of Philadelphia. It 
conſiſts of about forty buildings, of which three are places of worſhip : 
One is called Sharon, and adjoin's the ſiſters apartment as a chapel; ano- 
ther, belonging to the brotner's apartment, called Bethany. To theſe 
the brethren and ſiſters reſort, ſeparately, to worſhip morning and evening, 
and ſometimes in the night. The third is a common church, called 

Zion, where all in the — meet once a week for public worſhip. 
The brethren have adopted the White Friars' dreſs, with ſome alterations; 
+ the ſiſters, that of the nuns; and both, like them, have taken the vow 
of celibacy. All, however, do not keep the vow. When they marry, 
they leave their cells and go among the married people. They ſubtilt 
by cultivating their lands, by attending a printing-office, a griſt mill, 
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a paper mill, an oil mill, &c. and the filters by ſpinning, weaving, 
ſewing, &c. They, at firſt, ſlept on board couches, but now on beds, 
and have otherwiſe abated much of their former ſeverity. 'This 1s the 
congregation who keep the ſeventh day Sabbath. Their ſinging is charm- 
ing, owing to the pleaſantneſs of their voices, the variety of parts, and 
the devout manner of performance. Beſides this congregation at Ephrata, 
there were, in 1770, fourteen others in various other parts of Pennſylva- 
nia, and ſome in Maryland. The whole, excluſive of thoſe in Maryland, 
amounted to upwards of 200 fouls. 

The MEnnon1sTs derive their name from Menno Simon, a native of 
Witmars in Germany, a man of learning, born in the year 1505, in the 
time of the reformation by Luther and Calvin. He was a famous Ro- 
man Catholic preacher till about the year 1531, when he became a Bap- 
tiſt. Some of his followers came into Pennſylvania from New York, and 
ſettled at Germantown, as early as 1692. This is at preſent their prin- 
cipal congregation, and the mother of the reſt. Their whole number, in 
1770, in Pennſylvania, was upwards of 4000, divided into thirteen 
churches, and forty-two congregations, under the care of bfteen ordained 
miniſters, and fifty-three licenſed preachers. 

The Mennoniſts do not, like the Tunkers, hold the doctrine of general 
ſalvation ; yet like them, they will neither {wear nor fight, nor bear any 
civil office, nor go to law, nor take intereſt for the money they lend, 
though many break this laſt rule. Some of them wear their beards ; waſh 
each other's feet, &c. and all uſe plainneſs of ſpeech and dreſs. Some 
have been expelled their ſociety for wearing buckles in their ſhoes, and 
having pocket holes in their coats. 'Their church government 1s demo- 
cratical. They call themſelves the Harmleſs Chriſtians, Revengeleſs 
Chriſtians, and Weaponleſs Chriſtians. They are Babtiſts rather in name 
than in fat; for they do not uſe immerſion. Their common mode of 
baptiſm is this: The perſon to be baptized kneels; the miniſter holds his 
hands over him, into which the deacon pours water, which runs through 
upon the head of the perſon kneeling. After this, follow impoſition of 
hands and prayer. 

Literary, Humane, and other uſeful Societies.] Theſe are more numerous, 
and flouriſhing in Pennſylvania, than in any of the Thirteen States. The 
names of theſe improving inſtitutions, the times when they were eftabliſhed, 


and a ſummary of the benevolent deſigns they were intended to accom- 


pliſh, will be mentioned in their order. 

I. THE AMERICAN. PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, HELD AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, FOR PROMOTING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. This ſociety 
was formed January 2d, 1769, by the union of two other literary ſo- 
cieties that had ſubſiſted for tome time in Philadelphia; and were created 
one body corporate and politic, with ſuch powers, privileges, and im- 
munities as are neceſſary for anſwering the valuable purpoſes which the 
ſociety had originally in view, by a charter, granted by the commonwealth 
of 88 on the 15th of March, 1780. This ſociety have already 
publiſhed two very valuable volumes of their tranſactions; one in 1771. 
the other in 1786. 

In 1771, this ſociety conſiſted of nearly zoo members; and upwards 
of 120 have ſince been added; a large proportion of which are foreign- 


ers 
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ers of the firſt diſtintion in Europe. This is an evidence of the increaſ- 
ing reſpectability and improvement of the ſociety. 

Their charter allows them to hold lands, gifts, &c. to the amount of 
the clear yearly value of ten thouſand buſhels of wheat. The number of 
members is not limited. 

2. TRE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING POLITICAL INQUIRIES; con- 
ſiſting of fifty members, inftituted in February, 1787. 

3. TE CoLLeGE or PaysICians, inſtituted in 1787, for the pro- 
motion of medical, anatomical and chemical knowledge. 

4. Tue Union LIBRARY CoMPanyY of PHILADELPHIA, which 
was begun in 1731, incorporated by the proprietors of the province in 
1742, and united with other companies, upon a ſimilar eſtabliſhment, in 
1769. The number of members in 1773 was upwards of 400. They 
poſſeſs (except the library of Harvard college) the moſt valuable collec- 
tion of books in America, conſiſting of upwards of 7000 volumes, which 
are kept in Carpenters Hall. Under the ſame roof they have a muſeum, 
containing a collection of curious medals, manuſcripts, ancient relicks, 
foffils, &c. and a philoſophical apparatus. 

5. Tre PEnNNSYLVvania HosPITAL, a humane inſtitution, which 
was firſt meditated in 1750, and carried into effect by means of a liberal 
ſubſcription of about zoo, and by the aſſiſtance of the aſſembly, who 
in 1751, granted as much more for the purpoſe. The preſent building 
was begun in 1754, and finiſhed in 1756. This hoſpital is under the 
direction of twelve managers, choſen annually, and is viſited every year 
by a committee of the aſſembly. The accounts of the managers are 
ſubmitted to the inſpection of the legiſlature. Six phyſicians attend 
gratis, and generally preſcribe twice or three times in a week, in their 
turns. This hoſpital is the general receptacle of lunaticks and madmen, 
and of thoſe affected with other diſorders, and are unable to ſupport 
themſelves. Here they are humanely treated, and well provided for. 

6, The PuILADELTHIA DisPENSARY, for the medical relief of the 
poor. This benevolent inſtitution was eſtabliſhed on the 12th of April, 
1786, and is ſupported by annual ſubſcriptions of thirty-five ſhillings 
each perſon. No leſs than 1800 patients were admitted, within ſixteen 
months after the firſt opening of the diſpenſary. It is under the direc- 
tion of twelve managers, and fix phyſicians, all of whom attend gratis. 
This inſtitution exhibits an application of ſomething like the mechanical 


powers, to the purpoſes of humanity. The greateſt quantity of good is 


produced in this way with the leaſt money. Five hundred pounds a year 
defrays all the expences of the inſtitution. The poor are taken care of in 


their own houſes, and provide every thing for themſelves, except medicines, 


* 


cordial drinks, &c. 

7. Tye PExNSYLVANIA SOC1gTY fer promoting the ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY, and the relief of FREE NEGRoOEs unlawfully held in bondage. 
This ſociety was 1. in 1774, and enlarged on the 23d of April, 1787. 
The officers of the ſociety conſiſt of a preſident, two vice- preſidents, two 
ſecretaries, a treaſurer, four counſellors, an electing committee of twelve, 
and an acting committee of ſix members; all of whom, except the laſt, 
are to be choſen annually by ballot, on the firſt Monday in January. 
The ſociæty meet quarterly, and each member contributes ten ſhillings 
annually, 
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annually, in quarterly payments, towards defraying its contingent ex- 

nces. ; 
"The legiſlature of this ſtate have favoured the humane deſigns of this 
ſociety, by * An Act for the gradual Abolition of Slavery 3 paſſed on 
the 1ſt of March, 1780; wherein, among other things, 1t 15 ordained, 
that no perſon born within the ſtate, after the paſſing of the act, ſhall 
be conſidered as a ſervant for life; and all perpetual ſlavery ie, by this 
act, for ever aboliſhed. The act provides, that thoſe Who would, in 
caſe this act had not been made, have been born ſervants or ſlaves, fhall 
be deemed ſuch, till they ſhall attain to the age of twenty-eight years ; 
but they are to be treated in all reſpects as ſervants bound by indenture 
for four years. 

8. Tü SocieTY of THE UNITED BRETHREN for propagating the 
Goſpel among the Heathens, inſtituted in 1787, to be held Ratedly at Beth- | 
lehem. An act, incorporating this ſociety, and inveſting it with all 
neceſſary powers and privileges for accompliſhing its pom deſigns, was 
paſſed by the legiſlature of the ſtate, on the 27th of February, 1788. 
'They can hold lands, houſes, &c. to the annual amount of two thouſand 

ounds. 
l Theſe pious Brethren, commonly called Moravians, began a miſſion 
among the Mahikan, Wampano, Delaware, Shawanoe, Nantikok, and 
other Indians, near fifty years ago, and were ſo ſucceſsful as to add more 
than one thouſand ſouls to the Chriſtian church by baptiſm. Six hundred 


of theſe have died in the Chriſtian faith; about zoo live with the miſ- 


ſionaries near Lake Erie, and the reſt are either dead or apoſtates in the 
wilderneſs*. TY . 

9. The PENNSYLVANIA Soc ET, for the Encouragement of Manufac- 
tures and. uſeful Arts, inſtituted in 1787, open for the reception of every 
citizen of the United-States, which wall fulfil the engagements of a member 
of the ſame. The ſociety is under the direction of a preſident, four vice- 
preſidents, and twelve managers, beſides ſubordinate officers. Each mem- 
ber, on his admiſſion, pays ten ſhillings at leaſt into the general Fund; 
and the ſame ſum annually, till he ſhall ceaſe to be a member. Beſides 
this, they have a manufacturing fund, made up of ſubſcriptions of not 
leſs than ten pounds, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing factories in ſuitable 
places, for the employment of the induſtrious poor. The ſubſcribers have 
all the profits ariſing from the buſineſs. The meetings of this ſociety are 
held quarterly. | 

Beſides theſe, there is a SocitTyY For ALLEVIATING THE MISERIES 
or Pr1sons; and a Humane Society, for recovering and reſtorin 


to life the bodies of drowned perſons ; inſtituted in 1770, under the a 
rection of thirteen managers. | 


. * 


Alſo, an Agricultural Society; a Seciety for German Emigrants; a Marine 
Society, conſiſting of Captains of veſſels; a Charitable Scciety for the Sup- 
port of the Widows and Families of Preſbyterian Clergymen ; and St. George's, 


St. Patrick's, and St. Andrew's Charitable Societies ; alſo the Seciet . 
and Accepted Maſons. EY 4 SEEN ti 


* An afeting hiftery of the Brethren's mi the Indians, wi 
ſhortly be publiſhed. Nery of the Brethren's miſſion among the Indians, will 
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Colleges, Academies, and Schools.] From the enterprizing and literary 
ſpirit of the Pennſylvanians, we ſhould naturally conclude, what is fa&, 
chat theſe are numerous. 

In Philadelphia is a UN IVERSIT , founded during the war. Its funds 
were partly given by the ſtate, and partly taken from the old college of 
Philadelphia. 

A medical ſchool, which was founded in 1765, is attached to the uni- 
verſity ; and has profeſſors in all the branches of medicine, who prepare 
the ſtudents (whoſe number, yearly, is 50 or 60) for degrees in that 
ſcience. 

Dicx1nson CoLLEGE, at Carhile, 120 miles weſtward of Philadel. 
phia, was founded in 1783, and has a principa!—three profeſſors—a phi- 
loſophical apparatus—a library, conſiſting of nearly 3000 volumes—four 
thouſand pounds in funded certificates, and 10,000 acres of land ; the 
laſt, the donation of the ſtate. In 1787, there were eighty ſtudents be- 
longing to this college. This number is annually increaſing. It was 
named after his excellency John Dickinſon, formerly preſident of this 
ſtate. | 

In 1787, a college was founded at Lancaſter, 66 miles from Philadel. 
phia, and honoured with the name of FRANKLIN COLLEGE, after his 
excellency Dr. Franklin, This college is for the Germans ; in which 
they may educate their youth in their own language, and in conformity 
to their own habits. The Engliſh language, however, is taught in it. 
Its endowments are nearly the ſame as thoſe of Dickinſon college. Its 
truſtees conſiſt of Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Engitſh; of each an equal 
number. The principal. is a Lutheran, and the vice-principal ia a Cal- 
viniſt. This college, as it concentres the whole German intereſt, and has 
ample funds to ſupport profeſſors in every branch of ſcience, has flatter- 
ing proſpects of growing importance and extenſive utility. 

In Philadelphia, beſides the univerſity and medical ſchool already 
mentioned, there is the PæOTESTANT EPISco PAL ACADEMY, a very 
flouriſhing inſtitution— TE ACADEMY TOS YOUNG LADIES— Another 
for the Friends or Quakers, and one for the Germans; beſides five free 
ſchools, one for the people called Quakers, one for Preſbyterians, one 
for Catholics, one for Germans, and one for Negroes. The Epiſco- 
palians have an academy at York-town, in Vork- county. There 1s alſo 


an academy at German-town, another at Pittſburgh, and another at 


Waſhington; theſe are endowed by donations from the legiſlature, and 
by liberal contributions of individuals, | 

The ſchools for young men and women in Bethlehem and Nazareth, 
under the direction of the people called Moravians, have Won been 
mentioned, and are decidedly upon the beſt eſtabliſhment of any ſchools 
in America. Beſides thele, there are private ſchools in different parts of 
the ſtate; and to promote the education of poor children, the ſtate have 
2ppropriated a large tract of land for the eſtabliſhment of free ſchools. 
A great proportion of the labouring people among the Germans and Iriſh, 
are, however, extremely ignorant. . 

Chirf | owns.) Philadelphia is the Capital, not only of this, but of the 
United-States. It is ſituated on the weſt bank of the river Delaware, on 
an extenfve plain, about 118 miles (ſome ſay more) from the me 2.08 

| | eng 
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length of the city eaſt and weſt, that is, from the Delaware to the Schuyl- 
kill, upon the criginal plan of Mr. Penn, is 10, 300 feet, and the breadth, 
north and ſouth, is 4837 feet. Not two fifths of the plot covered by 
the city charter is yet built. The inhabitants, however, have not con- 
fined themſelves within the original limits of the city, but have built 
north and ſouth along the Delaware, two miles in length. The longeſt 
{treet is Second- ſtreet, about 700 feet from Delaware river, and parallel 
to it. The circumference of that part of the city which is built, if we 
include Kenſington on the north, and Southwark on the ſouth, may be 
about five miles. 

Market-freet is 100 feet wide, and runs the whole length of the city 
from river to river. Near the middle, it is interſected at right angles 
by Broad-ftreet, 113 feet wide, running nearly north and fouth, quite 
acroſs the city. 

Between Delaware river and Broad-ftreet are 14 freets, nearly equi- 
diſtant, running parallel with Broad-ſtreet, acroſs the city; and between 
Broad-ſtreet and the Schuylkill, there are nine ſtreets, equidiſtant from 
each other. Parallel to Market-ftreet are eight other ſtreets running 
| eaſt and weſt from river to river, and interſect the croſs ftreets at right 
; , angles; all theſe ſtreets are 50 feet wide, except Arch-ftreet, which is 
| 
: 
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65 feet wide. All the ſtreets Which run north and ſouth, except Broad- 
ſtreet mentioned above, are 50 feet wide, "There were four ſquares of 
eight acres each, one at each corner of the city, originally reſerved for 


ip. public and common uſes. And in the centre of the city, where Broad- 
SN ſtreet and Market-ſtreet interſect each other, is a ſquare of ten acres, re- 
ſerved in like manner, to be planted with rows of trees for public walks. 
4 The firſt ſtreet between Delaware river and the bank, is called Water- 


ſtreet. The next, on the top of the bank, is called Front- ſtreet; and weſt 
3 of this the ſtreets are numbered, /econd, third, fourth, c. 

1 On the i1ver Delaware, there are 16 public landings, at the diſtance 
of 4 or 500 feet from each other; and private wharfs ſufficient for 200 
7 ſail of ſea veſſels to unload at a time; and room to build any neceſſary 
8 number. 'There are 10 public landings on the Schuylkill, which, as the 
town does not yet extend ſo far, are at preſent of no ule. 

Philadelphia was founded in 1682, by the celebrated William Penn, 
who, in October 1701, granted a charter, incorporating the town with 
the privilege of chooſing a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, twelve com- 
mon-council men, a ſheriff and clerk. | 

The city charter was vacated by the revolution, and has not been re- 
newed under the new government. A bill for this purpoſe is now 
(Nov. 1788) depending before the legiſlature. 


In 1749, the dwelling houſes in the ſeveral wards in Philadelphia, 
were as follows. 


South 


330 


Firſt Preſbyterian burials 40 


PENN SF e 


Baptiſts - - - 18 


South ſuburbs - - 150 | High-ſtreet ward — 2 145 . 7 
Duck ward - 245 | North do. - - 196 7 
Walnut do. - - 104 | Mulberry do. - - 488 = 
South do. - - 117 | Upper Delaware do. - 109 —- 
Cheſnut do. - - 110 | Lower do. do. - 110 << 
Middle do. - - 238 | North ſuburbs - - 62 EX 
964 1112 
964 3 
Total - 2076 f 
At this time the number of inhabitants in the city were eſtimated at 4 
11,000 whites, and 600 blacks. The number of churches were then : 
as follows, = , 
2 Preſbyterian, 1 German Lutheran, —_ 
2 Quaker, 1 German Calviniſt, _ ; 
1 Epiſcopalian, 1 Moravin, =_ 
1 Swediſh, 1 Roman Catholic. 78 
1 Baptiſt, 3 
8 | 's 4 
The following * will give the reader an idea of the proportional nun- x 
bers of the ſeveral religious denominations in Philadelphia. 35 « 
An account of births and burials in the united churches of Chriſt- +.» 
Church and St, Peter's in Philadelphia, from December 25, 1781, = 1 
to December 25, 1782. TEES] 1 
; Males <- 189 Males 110 "I 
Chriſtened, f Females 185 Buried. Females 38 = - 
a 4 
Be 7 1 
374 gs ; | 
* — r 
Buried under one year - 39 From 30 to 40 8 16 2 4 | 
From 1 to 3 - — 43 40 — 5Q - - IO 4 7 | 
1 3 50 — 60 "is Is = : 
— 5 —10 - 10 50 —=70 - - 20 
ee, 720 80 793 i ; 
20 — 30 — 20 80 — go = — 3 1 
Swedes chriſtenings - 34 Burials = 28 4 : | 
Moravians chriſtenings 5 Ditto - 2 1 
2d do. — 28 German Lutherans — 219 3 5 
34 8 32 German reformed church - 68 4 
Qr sers - - 102 Roman Catholicks - 46 5 
Buried this year 820 


Philadelphia now contains about 5000 houſes ; in general handſomely 
built of brick ; and 40,000 inhabitants, compoſed of almoſt all nations 
and religions. Their places for religious worſhip are as follows. 


The 
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The Friends or Quakers, have 5* The Swediſh Lutherans, I+ 
The Preſbyterians, 6 The Moravians, 1 
The Epiſcopalians 3 The Baptiſts, 1 
The German Lutherans, 2 The Univerſal Baptiſts, I 
The German Calviniſts, 1 The Methodiſts, I 
The Catholics, 3 The Jews. I 


The other public buildingg in the city, beſides the univerſity, acade- 
mies, &c. already mentioned, are the following viz. 


A ſtate-houſe and offices, A houſe of correction, 

A city court-houſe, A public factory of linen, cotton and 
A county court-houſe, woollen, 

A carpenters hall, A public obſervatory, 

A philoſophical ſociety's hall, Three brick market-houſes, 

A diſpenſary, A fiſh-market, 

A hoſpital and offices, A public gaol, > 


An alms-houſe, 


The ftate-houſe is in Cheſmut-ſtreet, between Fifth and Sixth ſtreets» 
and was ere@ed in 1735. The building is rather magnificent than ele- 
gant, The ſtate-houſe yard 1s a neat, elegant, and ſpacious public walk, 
ornamented with rows of trees ; but a high brick wall, which encloſes it, 
limits the proſpect. 

In 1787, an elegant court-houſe was erected on the left of the ſtate- 
houſe ; and on the right a philoſophical hall. Theſe add much to the 
beauty of the ſquare. 3 

South of the ſtate-houſe is the public gaol, built of ſtone. It has a 
ground half ſtory, and two ſtories above it. Every apartment is arched 
with ſtone againſt fire and force. It is a hollow ſquare, 100 feet in 
front, and is the molt elegant and ſecure building of the kind in Ameri- 
ca. To the gaol is annexed a work-houſe, with yards to each to ſeparate 
the ſexes, and criminals from debtors. 

The hoſpital and poor-houſe, in which are upwards of 300 poor peo- 
ple, whether we conſider the buildings, or the deſigns for which they 
were erected, are unrivalled in America. 

The German church, lately erected, is one of the moſt elegant churches 
in America. Mr. D. Taneberger, one of the united brethren's ſociety 
at Litiz, a great mechanical genius, 1s erecting a large organ, of more 
than thirty ſtops, for this church. 

In Market-ſtreet, between Front and Fourth-ſtreets, is the principal 
market, built of brick, and is 1500 feet in length. This market, in 
reſpect to the quantity, the variety and neatneſs of the proviſions, is not 
equailed in America, and perhaps not exceeded in the world. 

The Philadelphians are not ſo ſocial, nor perhaps fo hoſpitable as the 
people in Boſton, Charleſton and New-York. Various cauſes have con- 


* One of theſe houſes is for theſe Quakers who took up arms in defence of 
their country, in the late war, contrary to the eftablijhed principles of the 
Friends. J. boy call themſelves Free Quakers. 


+ This is the oldeſt church in or near the city, and has lately been annexed 


zo the Epiſcopal order, 


tributed 
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tributed to this difference, among which the moſt operative has been 
the prevalence of party ſpirit, which has been, and is carried to greater 
lengths in this city than in any other in America: Yet no city can boaſt 
of io many uſeful improvements in manufaQures, in the mechanical arts, 
in the art of healing, and particularly in the ſcience of humanity, The 
tradeſmen and manufacturers have become ſo numerous, that they are be. 
ginning to aſſociate for mutual improvement, and to promote regularity 
and uniformity in their ſeveral occupations. The carpenters, the cord. 
wainers, the taylors, the watch-makers, the joiners, and hair-dreſſers, 
have already aſſociated, and others are forming into companies upon the 
ſame plan. 

The Philadelphians have exerted their endeavours, with happy and 
growing ſucceſs, to prevent the intemperate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, In 
accompliſhing this benevolent purpoſe, on which ſo much of the prof. 
perity and glory of our empire depend, every good citizen in the union 
will cheerfully lend his aid and influence. As one important Rep to- 
wards effecting their deſign, they are diſcountenancing diſtilleries, which 
are of courſe declining, and encouraging breweries, which are faf in. 
creaſing. The increaſe of the conſumption of beer, in the courſe of a 
few years paſt, in every part of America, and particularly in Penny]. 
vania, has been aſtoniſhing. It has become a faſhionable drink, and 
it is not improbable but that in a few years it will come into univerſal 
uſe among all claſſes of people. In proportion as the uſe of beer increaſes, 
in the ſame proportion will the uſe of ſpirituous liquors decreaſe. This 
will ge a happy exchange. 

In thort, whether we. conſider the convenient local ſituation, the fize, 
the beauty, the variety and utility of the improvements in mechanics, 
In agriculture and manufactures, or the induſtry, the enterprize, the hu- 
manity and the abilities of the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, 
it merits to be viewed as the capital of the flouriſhing Emy1re or 
UNITED AMERICA. 

LANCASTER 1s the largeſt inland town in America, It 1s the ſeat of 
juſtice in Lancaſter county, and ſtands on Coneſtogo creek, 66 miles, a 
little to the north of the weſt from Philadelphia. Its trade 1s already 
large; and muſt increaſe in proportion as the ſurrounding country po- 

ulates. It contains about goo houſes, beſides a moſt elegant court- 
fouſe, a number of handſome churches and other public buildings, and 
about 4,500 ſouls. 

CARLISLE is the ſeat of juſtice in Cumberland county, and is 120 
miles Wweſtward of Philadelphia. It contains upwards of 1500 inhabi- 
tante, who hve in near zoo ſtone houſes, and worſhip in three churches. 
They have alſo a court-houſe and a college. Thirty-four years ago, this 
{pot was a wilderneſs, and inhabited by Indians and wild beaſts. A like 
inſtance of the rapid progreſs of the arts of civilized life is ſcarcely to be 
tound in hiſtory. . 
PirrsBZU RGE, on the weſtern ſide of the Allegany mountains, is 320 
miles weitward of Philadelphia, is beautifully ſituated on a point of land 
between the Allegany and Monongahela rivers, and about a quarter of 
2 mile above their confluence, in lat. 40% 26' north. It contained in 


1787, 140 houſes, and 700 inhabitants, who are Preſbyterians and Epiſ- 
copalians, 
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copalians. The ſurrounding country is very hilly, but fertile, and well 


ſtored with excellent 


coal. 
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The rivers abound with fine fiſh, ſuch as 


pike, perch, and cat-fiſh, which are all much larger than the ſame ſpecies 
on the eaſtern ſide of the mountains. 

This town is laid out on Penn's plan, and is a thoroughfare for the 
incredible number of travellers from the eaſtern and middle ftates, to the 
ſettlements on the Ohio, and increaſes with aſtoniſhing rapidity. 

Trade, manufatures and agriculture.) On the ſubject of exports nothing 
can be furniſhed more accurate and complete, than what is given in the 


American Muſeum for September, 1788, which follows : 


Exports from Philadelphia in the years 1765, 1771, 1772, 1773, 1784s 


1787. 

1765 | 1771 1772 
Buſhels of wheat, 367,5 22 51,699 92,012 
Barrels of flour, 148, 887/25 2,744.2 84,872 
Barrels of bread, 34,7 36 38, 3200 50,504 
M. ſtaves and heading, 4,270] 6,188] 5,867 
M. ſningles, 2,1144 1,937] 1,765 
Buſhels of Indian corn 60,206 259,441 159,625 
Tons of iron, 1,695] 2,358] 2,205 
Boxes of ſoap, 1,044 2,936] 3,231 
M. hoops, 97] 195] 978 
Hhds, of tobacco, 16 
M. boards & ſcantling, 783] 1,724] 43075 
Barrels of beer, 1,288] 1,236] 1,798 
Kegs of ſtarch, ' 238 349] 1,033 
Buthels of flax-ſeed, 87, 681110, 4120 85,794 
Packages of * 64 
Pounds of do. 9o 2] 1,200 
Barrels of bees-wax, 35 | 
Hog ſheads of ditto, | 
Pounds of ditto, 29,2610 50, 140 
Firkins of lard, 199 399 734 
Firkins of butter, 1,501 
Barrels of beef & pork,| 7, 254 $5,059 3,849 
Barrels of hams, 778 782 
Barrels of naval ſtores, 6,050] 6,989 
Walnut logs, 63 204 
Tons of lignum vitæ, 24 42 
Feet of mahogany, 108, 4410142, 902 
Tons of logwood, 109 425 
Cheſts of deer ſkins, 93 164 
Jons of pot-aſh, 161 60 
Tons of pearl-aſh, 136 25 
Cwt. brown ſugar, | 1,185} 5,198 
Pounds of loat ſugar, 79,116] 51 408 
Gallons of melaſſes, 52,611] 19,681 
Tons of wine, 24 118 
Gallons of oil, 5,544 10, 584 
Gallons of rum, | 204,450j247,035 
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1765| 1771 | 1772 | 1773 [1784 
Barrels of fiſh, 5,123, 5,7760 6,430 
Boxes ſperma, candles, 683] 1,00 514 
Boxes tallow candles, [1,202 873 1,078] 1, 1651, 288 702 
Boxes of chocolate, 47 385 30 629 
Ct. of coffee, 501 296] 1,63 
Buſhels of falt, 64.468] 42, 803] 39,192 
Pounds of cotton wool, 2, 200 5,840 25,07 
Pounds of leather, 25,970 40,725} 31, 696%, o80 
Packages of ditto, 377 
Sides of ditto, 970 
Pounds of rice, 258, 37608 34.794998, 400 2,610,825 2 
In the year 1787, beſides the above articles, the following were exported: ?- 
Barrels of ſhip ſtuff, 1,443 Pounds of cheeſe, 29,472 L 
Barrels of rye meal, 162 Barrels of herrings, 610 . 
Caſks of oat meal, 23 Barrels of mackerels, 174 17 
Kegs of bread, | 25,152 Quintals of dry fiſh, 4,718 4 
Barrels of Indian meal, 14,710 Kegs of ſturgeon, 363 N 
Buſhels of rye, 1,140 Barrels of ſalmon, 17 be 
Buſhels of barley, 306 Barrels of manhadden, 236 $38 
Buſhels of oats, 7,421 Barrels of honey, or 
Barrels of peas and beans 919 Kegs of oyſters, 43 
Barrels of apples, 2,555 Packages of cyder, 225 
Barrels of dried apples, 24 Barrels of porter, 262 
Buſhels of potatoes, 8,656 Hogſheads of country rum, 1,266 
Buſhels of turnips, 195 Oxen, | ; = 
Buſhels of onions, 4,373 Cows, ; = 
Barrels of beets, 12 Sheep, 14; 
Barrels of nuts, 185 Hogs, 34 = 
Barrels of cranberries, 33 Geeſe, 6; a 
Boat boards, 740 Tons of ſteel, 6: = 
Windſor chairs, 5,731 Tons of caſtings, 16 x 
Shaken hogſheads, 4.775 Stoves, 66 
Sets of wheel timbers, 1,056 Anchors, 37 | 5M 
Pairs of wheels, 84 Stills and worms, 4 
Oars, 1, 400 Bricks, 423,569 
Handſpikes, 396 Buſhels of lime, 468 | 
Maſts and ſpars, 355 Barrels of glue, 1; 
Coaches, 8 Barrels of manuſactured tobacco, 78 4 
Chariots, 4 Caſks of ſnuff, 535 
Phaetons, 9 | Caſks genſeng, 1,168 4 5 
Carriages of different kinds, 36 Bags of ſarſaparilla, 8 
Chaiſes, 40 Caſks of indigo, 73 
Kittareens, 10 Tierces of tallow, 24 
Sulkeys, 7 Caſks of linſeed oil, 62 
Waggons, 40 Caſks of ſpirits of turpentine, 119 
Wheelbarrows, 96 Boxes of hair powder, 118 8 
Drays, 4 Barrels of ditto, 16 
Ploughs, 22 Buſhels of bran, 10,306 
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Harrow, 1 Packages of paper, 353 
Turkeys, 43 Reams of ditto, 2,481 
Boxes of muſtard, 42 ems x8 of paſte-boards, 62 
Barrels of ſhip-bread, 26,953 Box of parchment, I 
Pumps, 4 Barrels of varniſh, 

Boats, 15 Boxes of trees and plants, 20 
Flaxſeed-ſcreens, 14 Packages of ſeeds and plants, 47 
Cutting-boxes, 14 Pounds of ſaſſafras, 2,000 
Carts, 26 Cheſts andcaſks of ſnake-root, 34. 
Spinning-wheels, 30 Caſks of pink-root, 3 
Corn-mills, 4 Boxes of eſſence of ſpruce, 250 
Settees, 38 Bags of hops, 30 
Dutch fans, 55 Catks of clover ſeed, II 
Caſks of ſhip-blocks, 9 Bags of ditto, 7 
Tons of oak bark, 45 Packages of harneſs, 10 
Hogſheads of ditto, 48 Calves-ſkins, 72 
Sifters, | 286 Caſfks of horn-tips, 15 
Logs of hicory, 13 Sheets of iron, 16 
Saddle trees, 247 Share- moulds, 1,233 
Tons of nail-rods, 133 Aquantity of cedar & earthen ware. 


The following remarks of a well informed citizen of Philadelphia, are 
given as a proper illuſtration of the foregoing accounts. 

It is well known, that a conſiderable part of the ſouthern ſtates have 
been in the habit of receiving their ſupplies of foreign commodities through 
this city; and that, of conſequence, the tranſportation of theſe articles 
muſt have formed a conſiderable part of the commerce of this port. 
Many of theſe articles might be aſcertained with accuracy; whilſt the 
value and quantity of others could not, from their nature, be eſtimated, 
under our preſent export laws. But as the object here chiefly regards 
articles of American produce or manufacture, all others are excluded 
from the liſt of exports for 1787, It will be ſufficient to enumerats a 
tew of the foreign articles, from which it will appear, that the obſerva- 
tions on this head are ill founded. From Europe we import, among 
other articles, wines, brandy, geneva, falt, fruit, drugs, and dry goods 
of every kind ; from the Weſt-Indies, rum, ſugar, coffee, cotton, and 
ſalt; and from the Eaſt-Indies, teas, ſpices, China ware, and dry gocds ; 
all of which articles are again exported to other parts of this continent, 
and the Weſt-Indies, to a very conſiderable amount. 

On a compariſon of the exports of the laſt year, with thoſe of the 
former years in the foregoing table, it will appear, that many articles, 
of which a conſiderable value is now exported, were either not ſhipped 
at all, orto a very ſmall amount, in thoſe years, whil ſome others are 
conſiderably ſhort of the quantity then exported. The firſt of theſe 
facts may be attributed to the great improvements recently made in the 
agriculture and manufactures of this ſtate ; whilſt the latter is in many 
inſtances to be accounted for, from cauſes rather beneficial than injurious 
to the proſperity of this country. | 

Much of the proviſions which were in the period antecedent to the late 
conteſt, ſhipped to foreign markets, is now conſumed by the numerous 


hands 
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hands employed in manufacturing theſe articles of raw materials, which 
were formerly ſhipped to Europe, and returned to us in a manufactured 
ſtate. Of theſe may be mentioned iron, leather, barley, tobacco, and 
furs, which we cow manufacture into nails and ſteel, ſhoes, boots, and 
ſaddlery, porter and beer, ſnuff and hats, in quantities more than ſuffi. 
cient for our own conſumption : a conſiderable quantity of theſe and 
other articles, formerly imported are now manufaQured by our own 
citizens, and form a reſpectable part of our exports : among theſe may 
be enumerated, as the moſt important, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, mul. 
tard, loaf ſugar, chocolate, houſhold furniture, carriages, ſoap, candles, 
hair-powder, ſtarch, paper, and paſteboard. Upon an examination of the 
exports, many valuable articles will be found not enumerated : this ariſes 
from the ſame catiſe, which prevents aſcertaining the amount of dry 
goods : namely, the impoſlibility of knowing either the value or contents 
of packages, which pay no duty or inſpection ; conſequent'y are only 


entered in a general way, without any attention to their contents. Of 


goods under the laſt deſcription, the exportation is very great; being ar- 
ticles particularly demanded by the ſouthern ſtates, ſeveral of which re. 
ceive their pringipal ſupplies of theſe articles from this city; among them, 


the chief are, thoes, boots, hats, gloves, printed books, and cther fta- | 


tionary, ſaddlery, copper, tin and braſs wares, and ſhip chandlery. 


Number of weſfſels entered at the Cuſtom- houſe, Philadelphia, in the years 


1786 and 1787. 

1786. 1787, 
Ships, - - - 91 — — 81 
Brigs, - - - 196 — - - 228 
Sloops, - - - 450 - - - 380 
Schooners, — - 163 - - - 173 
Snows, - - - 10 — - - 6 
Cutters, - — - - — — 2 
; Total 910 870 


From the foregoing liſt of articles exported from the ſtate, it is eaſy to 
fee that her manufactures and agriculture have been already advanced to 
a degree of improvement ſuperior to any of her ſiſter ſtates. The peo- 
ple called Quakers, and the Germans, have contributed their full propor- 


tions towards this improvement, 


Since the introduction of the carding and ſpinning machines,” fays a 
Philadelphian writer, it is found that jeans can be made fo as to under- 
ſell thoſe imported from England, with the unavoidable charges of im- 
portation. Every public-ſpirited man may be ſupplied with this article 
at THE FACTORY, where the ſale is very rapid, and purchaſes have been 
made by every deſcription of the citizens of Pennſylvania, by the citizens 
of the adjacent ſtares, and by ſome foreigners of diſtinction. 

Another article calls for the attention of the friends of American 
manufactures, and of every frugal man—thread, cotton, and worked 
hoſiery, Several gentlemen have made a careful and impartial examina- 
tion of the ſtockings manufactured in this city, in German-town, in the 
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and county of Lancaſter, Bethlehem, and Reading, and they find 
kg — de er made in Pennſylvania, and ſold enerally at a 
dollar per pair, are of the ſame fineneſs with imported ſtockings which are 
ſold at 88. 4d. and 88. 6d. They alſo find that mixed ſtockings of thread 
and cotton, made in Pennſylvania, are ſold lower in proportion compared 
with thoſe of Great-Britain. Beſides this difference in price, it is a well 
known fact that three pair of Pennſylvania made ſtockings will wear longer 
than four pair of thoſe imported. There are now, (1788) about 250 
ſtocking looms in the different parts of the city and ſtate, each of which 
makes on a medium, one pair and a half of ſtockings every day. Theſe, 
deducting Sundays, will amount 117,375 pair per annum, which, at 
75. 6d. a pair, is £44015 12 6. The increaſe of wool and flax, the re- 
duction of labor, proviſions and rents, the cultivation of cotton in the 
ſouthern ſtates, and above all, the uſe of machines to card, ſpin, and twiſt 
cotton thread, will greatly promote this article, of which, at two pair 
to each perſon annually, the United States require a yearly ſupply of near 
fix millions of pairs—a capital domeſtic demand, certain, and fteadily 
increaſing with our population. The charges of importing hoſiery, under 
the general impoſt of five per cent. will be twenty-three per cent. exclu- 
ſive of any profit to the importer or retailer. Should the adoption of 
the conſtitution tempt any, either Americans or foreigners, to puſh ma- 
nufactures here, this branch promiſes great profit, and will no doubt be 
among the firſt that will engage their attention. 

As many as two-thirds of the Pennſylvanians ſubſiſt by agriculture. 
The articles they raiſe have been enumerated in the liſt of exports. 

A gentleman in the vicinity of Philadelphia, in the year 1788, planted 
one acre of carrots, which yielded him thirty rons—alfo an acre of pump- 
kins, which produced the ſame 8 He ſows his carrots with a 
drill plough, and plants his pumpkins between the iſt and 1oth of June. 
with theſe carrots and pumpkins only, he yearly fats a number of the 
beſt beeves that are driven to Philadelphia market. 

The produce of the country eaſt of the Suſquehannah river is carried 
to Philadelphia in waggons drawn by horſes, except what is brought 
down the rivers in boats. The produce of the counties of York, Cum- 
berland and Franklin, which is principally wheat, is generally carried 
to Baltimore in waggons. It 1s probable that Pennſylvania will continue 
to loſe the trade of theſe three productive countries, till good roads are 
made to the Suſquehannah, and two free ferries eſtabliſhed, one to York- 
town, and the other to Carliſle. Theſe inducements would probably turn 
the channel of the trade of theſe counties from Baltimore to Philadelphia. 
The produce of the counties weſt of the Allegany mountains is principally 
purchaſed as a ſupply for the troops ſtationed in thoſe parts, and for the 
numerous emigrants into the weſtern country, Large herds of cattle are 
rated here with very little expence. 

Curious ſprings.) In the neighbourhood of Reading, is a ſpring about 
fourteen feet deep, and about 100 feet ſquare. A full mill ſtream iflues 
from it. The waters are clear and full of fiſhes. From appearances it 1s 
probable that this ſpring is the opening or outlet of a very conſiderable 
river, which, a mile and an half or two miles above this place, ſin ks into 
the earth, and is conveyed to this outlet in a ſubterranean channel. 
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In the northern parts of Pennſylvania there is a creek called Oil creek, 
which empties into the Allegany river. It iſſues from a ſpring, on the 
top of which floats an oil, ſimiliar to that called Barbadoes tar; and from 
which one man may gather ſeveral gallons in a day. The troops ſent to 
guard the weſtern poſts, halted at this ſpring, collected ſome of the oil, 
and bathed their joints with it. This gave them great relief from the 
rheumatic complaints with which they were affected. The waters, of 
which the troops drank freely, operated as a gentle purge. 

Remarkable caves.) There are three remarkable grottos or caves in this 
ſtate; one near Carliſle, in Cumberland county; one in the townſhip of 
Durham, in Bucks county ; and the other at Swetara, in Lancaſter county, 
Of the two former I have received no particular deſcriptions. The latter 
is on the eaſt bank of Swetara river, about two miles above its confluence 
with the Suſquehannah. Its entrance is ſpacious, and deſcends ſo much 
as that the ſurface of the river is rather higher than the bottom of the cave, 
The vault of this cave is of ſolid lime ſtone rock, perhaps 20 feet thick. 
It contains ſeveral apartments, ſome of them very high and. ſpacious, 
The water is inceſſantly percolating through the roof, and falls in drops 
to the bottom of the cave. Theſe drops petrify as they fall, and have 
gradually formed ſolid pillars which appear as ſupports to the roof, Thirty 
years ago there were ten ſuch pillars, each fix inches in diameter, and 
fix feet high; all ſo ranged that the place they encloſed reſembled a ſanc- 
tuary in a Roman church, No royal throne ever exhibited more grandeur 
than this lſus naturæ. The reſemblance of ſeveral monuments are 
found indented in the walls on the fides of the cave, which appear like 
the tombs of departed heroes. Suſpended from the roof is *© the bell, 
(which is nothing more than a ſtone projected in an unuſual form) ſo 
called from the found that it occaſions when ſtruck, which is fimilar to 
that of a bell. 

Some of the ſtalactites are of a colour like ſugar-candy, and others re- 
ſemble loaf ſugar; but their beauty is much defaced by the country people. 
The water, which percolates through the roof, fo much of it as is not 
petrified in its courſe, runs down the declivity, and is both pleaſant and 
wholeſome to drink. There are ſeveral holes in the bottom of the cave, 
deſcending perpendicularly, perhaps into an abyſs below, which render 
it dangerous to walk without a light. At the end of the cave is a pretty 
brook, which, after a ſhort courſe, loſes itſelf among the rocks. Beyond 
this brook is an outlet from the cave by a very narrow aperture. Through 
this the vapours continually paſs outwards with a ſtrong current of air, 
and aſcend, reſembling, at night, the ſmoak of a furnace. Part of theſe 
vapours and fogs appear, on aſcending, to be condenſed at the head of 
this great alembic, and the more volatile parts to be carried of, through 
the aperture communicating with the exterior air before mentioned, by 
the force of the air in its paſſage*. | 

Antiquities.) On a high hill, near the Tyoga river, a little to the 
ſouthward of the line which divides Neu- Vork from Pennſylvania, are 
to be ſeen the remains of an ancient fortification. The form of it is cir- 
cular, and it is encompaſſed with an entrenchment. From appearances it 
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is conjectured that pits were ſunk in a number of places, and lightly 
covered over, fo as to decoy the aſlailants in caſe of an attack, and defeat 
their attempts in ſtorming the works. The entrenchment only remains; 
but it appears to have been formerly ſtockaded. The Indians are entirely 
ignorant of the origin of theſe works, but ſuppoſe they were erected by 
the Spaniſh Indians. The hill is an excellent ſtation for a fort, and com- 
mands a delightful view of the country around it, which 15 low and fer- 
tile. There is a fortification, of 2 ſimilar kind, at Unadilla, in the flat 
lands. 
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\ | Conſtitution.] By the preſent conſtitution of Pennſylvania, which was 
eſtabliſhed in September, 1776, all legiſlative powers are lodged in a 
ſingle body of men, which is {tiled < The general aſſembly of repreſen- 
tatives of the freemen of Pennſylvania.“ The qualifications required to 
render a perſon eligible to this aſſembly is, two years reſidence in the 
city or country for which he is choſen ; no member of the houſe can hold 
any other office, except in the militia. 

The qualifications of the electors, are, full ge, and one year's reſidence 
in the ſtate, with payment of public taxes during that time. But the 

ſons of frecholders are intitled to vote for repreſentatives, without any 
ä 5 qualification, except full age. 
1 9 No man can be elected as a member of the aſſembly more than four 
1 28 years in ſeven. 

The repreſentatives are choſen annually on the ſecond Tueſday in Oc- 
tober, and they meet on the fourth Monday of the ſame month. 
A quorum of the houſe conſiſts of two thirds of the whole number of 

5 members elected; and the members, before they take their ſeats, are 
* obliged to take an oath or affirmation of fidelity to the ſtate; aud alſo ſub- 
ſcribe a declaration or teſt, acknowledging their belief in one God, and 
the inſpiration of the ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament. The 
houſe chuie their own ſpeaker, who, in the tranſaction of buſineſs, never 
leaves the chair. A journal of the proceedings of the aſſembly is pub- 
liſhed regularly, and any member may inſert the reaſons of his vote upon 
the minutes of the houſe. To prevent haſty determinations on matters 
of importance, all bills of a public nature are printed before the laſt 
| reading, and, except in caſes of neceſſity, are not paſſed into laws before 
W the next ſeſſion. The power of impeachment is veſted in the general 
8 aſſembly. 

+ The ſupreme executive power. is lodged in a preſident, and a council 
1 conſiſting of a member from each county. The preſident is elected an- 
3 nually by the joint ballot of the aſſembly and council, and from the mem- 

8 bers of council. A vice preſident is choſen at the ſame time. 

The counſellors are choſen by the freemen, every third year, and having 
ſerved three years, they are ineligible for the four ſucceeding years. The 
appointments of one third only of the membersexpireevery year, by which 
rotation no more than one third can be new members. A counſellor is, 
by his office, a juſtice of the peace for the whole ſtate. The preſident 
and council form a court for the trial of impeachments. 


„ meet at the ſame time and place with the general 
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The preſident and council appoint and commiſſion judges of courts, 
naval officers, judge of the admiralty, attorney general, and other officers, 
the appointment of whom is not expreſsly veſted in the people or general 
aſſembly. But the freemen chuſe the juſtices of peace, the colonels of 
militia, and the inferior military officers, and make a * ae of the per- 
ſons elected, to the preſident and council, who are empowered to com- 
miſſion them. The juſtices of peace hold their commiſſions for ſeven 
years, removeable however for miſconduct by the general aſſembly, A 
juſtice, while in office, cannot be a repreſentative in aſſembly, nor take 
any fees but ſuch as ſhall be allowed by the legiſlature. 

The judges of the ſupreme court hold their office for ſeven years, and 
at the end of that term, may be re- appointed. They have a fixed ſalary, 
and are not permitted to take any fees or perquiſites, or to hold any other 
office, civil or military. 

Courts of common pleas, ſeſſions and orphans courts, are held quarterly 
in each city and county. 

The ſupreme court, and courts of common pleas, have the powers of 
chancery courts, ſo far as is neceſſary for the perpetuating of teſtimony, 
obtaining evidence from places out of the ſtate, and the care of the per- 
ſons and eſtates of thoſe who are non compotes mentis. 

Sheriffs and coroners are choſen annually by the freemen ; but they can 
ſerve but three ſucceſſive years, at the end of which they are ineligible 
during four years. 

A regiſter's office for the probate of wills, and granting letters of ad- 
miniſtration, and an office br the recording of deeds, are kept in each 
city and county: The officers are appointed by the general aſſembly, 
removable at their pleaſure, and commiſſioned by the preſident and 
council. 

The conſtitution of this ſtate ordains, that the legiſlature ſhall regulate 
entails in ſuch a manner as to prevent perpetuities. 

Any foreigner of a good character may purchaſe and hold lands and 
other property, having firſt taken the oath of allegiance ; and a year's re- 
fidence entitles him to the privileges of a natural born ſubje&; except 
that of being eligible to a ſeat in the legiſlature. 

A Council of Cenſers, compoſed of two members from each county, 
choſen by the freemen, on the ſecond Tueſday of October every ſeventh 
year, is inſtituted for the purpoſe of enquiring whether the conſtitution 
has been preſerved inviolate—whether the different branches of govern- 
ment have performed their duty as guardians of the people—whether the 


public taxes have been juſtly laid and collected, and in what manner the 


monies have been diſpoſed of—and alſo whether the laws have been duly 
executed. For theſe purpoſes, they have power to ſend for perſons, pa- 
pers and records—to paſs public cenſures, order impeachments,. and to 
recommend to the legiſlature the repeal of laws which they deem uncon- 
ſtitutional. They have power alſo to order a convention for the purpoſe 
of amending the conſtitution ; publiſhing the articles propoſed to be 
amended fix months before the election of the delegates. . Theſe powers 
continue in the council of cenſors for one year. 


The people of Pennſylvania have different political ſentiments, accord- 


ing to their progreſs in induſtry and civilized life. The firſt _ of 
ettlers 
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ſettlers in this ſtate, who have been deſcribed as making the firſt advances 
in the unſettled country, are attached to the preſent {imple and viſionary 
frame of government. The ſecond ſettlers are divided in their opinions 
reſpeRing it. But ninety-nine out of an hundred of the third ſettlers, 
or real farmers, are oppoſed to it, and wiſh for a ſafe, ſtable, and com- 

ound form of government. As the firſt ſpecies of ſettlers are more idle 
and bold than the laſt, who, though the moſt numerous, are quiet, they 
have forced them to ſubmit to it. 

Among other uſeful laws of this ſtate, of a public nature, are, one 
that declares all rivers and creeks to be highways—a law for the emanc1- 
pation of negroes, already mentioned—a bankrupt law, nearly on the 
model of the bankrupt laws of England—a law commuting hard labour 
for a long term of years, for death, as a puniſhment for many crimes 
which are made capital by the laws of England. Murder, arſon, and 
one or two other crimes, are yet puniſhed with death—A bill was before 
the legiſlature laſt year, (1787) the purport of which was to enable foreign- 
ers, (remaining in their native allegiance) to hold lands in Pennſylvania, 
which is not the caſe in Great-Britain, nor in any other of the United 
States. 

New Inventions.) Theſe have been numerous and uſeful. Among 
others are the following: A new model of the planetary world, by Mr. 
Rittenhouſe, commonly, but improperly, called an Orrery—a quadrant, 
by Mr. Godfrey, called by the plagiary name of Hadley's quadrant— 
a ſteam- boat, ſo conſtructed, as that by the aſſiſtance of ſteam, operat- 
ing on certain machinery within the boat, it moves with cenſiderable 
rapidity againſt the ſtream, without the aid of hands. Meſſrs. Fitch and 
Rumſay contend with each other for the honour of this invention— 
a new printing preſs, lately invented and conſtructed in Philadelphia, 
worked by one perſon alone, ho performs three-fourths as much work in 
a day, as two perſons at a common preſs. Beſides theſe there have been 
invented many munufacturing machines, for carding, ſpinning, winnow- 
ing, &c. which perform an immenſe deal of work with very little ma- 
nual aſſiſtance. | 

Hiſtory.) Pennſylvania was granted by king Charles II. to Mr. William 
Penn, ſon of the famous admiral Penn, in conſideration of his father's 
ſervices to the crown*. Mr. Penn's petition for the grant was preſented 
to the king in 1680; and after er err delays, occaſioned by Lord 
Baltimore's agent, who apprehended it might interfere with the Mary- 
land patent, the charter of Pennſylvania received the royal ſignature on 
the 4th of March, 1681. To ſecure his title againſt all claims, and pre- 
vent future altercation, Mr. Penn procured a quit-claim deed from the 
duke of York, of all the lands, covered by his own patent, to which the 
duke could have the leaſt pretenſions. 'I'tiis deed bears date, Auguſt 21, 
1682. On the 24th of the ſame month, he obtained from the duke, by 
deed of feoffment, Newcaſtle, with twelve miles of the adjacent territory, 


* 4 large debt was due from the crown to Mr. Penn, a part of which he 
offered to remit, on condition he obtained his grant. This, awhatewver benevo- 
ent motives are held out to the world, muſt have been a principal conſideration 

with the king in making the grant. 
and 
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and the lands ſouth to the Hoarkills. In December following, Mr. Penn 
effected an union of the lower counties with the province of Pennſylvania“. 

The firſt frame of government for Pennſylvania is dated in 1682. By 
this form, all legiſlative powers were veſted in the governor and freemen 
of the province, in the form of a provincial council, and a general aſſem- 
bly. The council was to conſiſt of ſeventy- two members, choſen by the 
freemen ; of which the governor, or his deputy, was to be perpetual pre- 
fident, with a treble vote. One-third of this council went out of office 
every year, and their ſeats were ſupplied by new elections. 

The general afſembly was at firſt to conſiſt of all the freemen—after- 
wards of two hundred, and never to exceed five hundred. 

In 1683, Mr. Penn offered another frame of government, in which the 
number of repreſentatives was reduced, and the governor veſted with a 
negative upon all bills paſſed in aſſembly. By ſeveral ſpecious argu- 
ments, the people were perſuaded to accept this frame of government. 

Not long after, a diſpute between Mr. Penn and Lord Baltimore re- 
quired the former to go to England, and he committed the adminiſtra- 
tion of government to five commiſſioners, taken from the council. In 
1686, Mr. Penn required the commiſſioners to diſſolve the frame of go- 
vernment ; but not being able to effe& his purpoſe, he, in 1688, appoint- 
ed Capt. John Blackwell his deputy. From this period, the proprietors 
uſually reſided in England, and adminiſtered the government. by deputies, 
who were devoted to their intereſt. Jealouſies aroſe between the people 
and their governors, which never ceaſed till the late revolution. The 
primary cauſe of theſe jealouſies, was an attempt of the proprietary to ex- 
tend his own power, and abridge that of the aſſembly ; and the conſe- 
quence was inceſſant diſputes and diſſenſions in the legiſlature. 

In 1689, governor Blackwell, finding himſelf oppoſed in his views. 
had recourſe to artifice, and prevailed on certain members of the council 
to withdraw themſelves from the houſe ; thus defeating the meaſures of 
the legiſlature. The houſe voted this to be treachery, and addreſſed 
the governor on the occaſion. 

In 1693, the king and queen aſſumed the government into their own 
hands. Col, Fletcher was appointed governor of New-York and Penn- 
ſylvania by one and the ſame commiſſion, with equal powers in both 
provinces. By this commiſſion, the number of counſellors in Pennſyl- 
vania was reduced. 

Under the adminiſtration of governor Markham in 1696, a new form 
of government was eſtabliſhed in Pennſylvania. The election of the 
council and aſſembly now became annual, and the legiſlature, with their 
powers and forms of proceeding, was new modelled. 

In 1699, the proprietary arrived from England, and aſſumed the reins 
of government. While he remained in Pennſylvania, the laſt charter of 
privileges, or frame of government, which continued to the revolution. 


* See Franklin's hiſtorical review of the conſtitution and government 
of Pennſylvania, page 14. | 
+ Two inſlances of a ſucceſſion of members from the aſſembly, with fimilar 
views, have taken place ſince the revolution, and ſeem to have been copied 
from the example in 1689. 
was 
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was agreed upon and eſtabliſhed. This was completed and 1 to 
the people by the proprietary, October 28, 1701, Juſt on his _— ing 
for England. The inhabitants of the territory, as it was then called, or 
the lower counties, refuſed to accept this charter, and thus ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the province of Pennſylvania. They afterwards had their 
own aſſembly, in which the governor of Pennſylvania uſed to preſide, 

In September, 1700, the Suſquehannah Indians granted to Mr. Penn 
all their lands on both ſides the river. The Suſquehannah, Shawaneſe, 
and Potomak Indians, however, entered into articles of agreement with 
Mr. Penn, by which, on certain conditions of peaceable and friendly be- 
haviour, they were permitted to ſettle about the head of Patomak, in the 
province of Pennſylvania, 'The Conoſtoga chiefs alſo, in 1701, ratified 
the grant of the Suſquehannah Indians, made the preceding year. 

In 1708, Mr. Penn obtained from the Sachems of the country, a con- 
firmation of the grants made by former Indians, of all the lands from 
Duck creek, to the mountains, and from the Delaware to the Suſquehan- 
nah. In this deed the Sachems declared, that hey had een and heard read 
divers prior deeds which had been given to Mr. Penn, by former chiefs. 

While Mr. Penn was in America, he erected Philadelphia into a cor- 
poration. The charter was dated October 25, 1701, by which the 
police of the city was veſted in a mayor, recorder, aldermen, and common- 
council, with power to enquire into treaſons, murders, and other felonies ; 
and to enquire into and puniſh ſmaller crimes. The corporation had 
alſo extenſive civil juriſdiction ;z but it was diſſolved at the late revolu- 


tion, and Philadelphia is governed like other counties in the ſtate, 


By the favourable terms which Mr. Penn offered to ſettlers, and an un- 
limited toleration of all religious denominations, the population of the pro- 
vince was extremely rapid. Notwithſtanding the attempts of the proprie- 
tary, or his governors, to extend his own power, and accumulate property 
by procuring grants from the people, and exempting his lands from taxa- 
tion, the government was generally mild, and the burdens of the people 
by no means oppreſſive. The ſelfiſn defigns of the proprietaries were 
vigorouſly and conſtantly oppoſed by the aſſembly, whoſe firmneſs pre- 
ſerved the charter rights of the province, 

At the revolution, the government was aboliſhed. The proprictaries 
were abſent, and the people by their repreſentatives emen a new con- 
ſtitution on republican principles. The proprietaries were excluded 
from all ſhare in the government, and the legiſlature offered them one 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds in lieu of all quit rents, which was 
finally accepted. The proprietaries, however, till poſſeſs in Pennſyl- 
vania many large tracts of excellent land. | 

It is to be regretted, that among all the able writers in this important 
ſtate, none has yet gratiſied the public with its intereſting hiſtory. As 
therefore hiſtory is not profeſſedly the province of a geographer, a more 
p detail of hiſtorical facts, than has already been given, will not 


e expected. We ſhall therefore conclude the hiſtory of Pennſylvani 
with the following liſt of governor * N 
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A Liſt of the ſeveral PROrRIETORSA, GoverR NORs, LIEUTENANT. 
GovERNORS, and Preſidents of the Province, with the times of their 


reſpective Adminiſtrations. 


PROPRIETORS. 


The Honourable William Penn, born 1644, died 1718. 


Governor, 


Preſident, 


Lt.-Governer, John Blackwell,, 
Preſident and Council governed, 
Governor, 


Lt.-Governor, William Markham, 


Governor, 


Lt.-Gowvernor, Andrew Hamilton, 
Prefident and Council governed, 
Lt.-Governors, John Evans, 


Prefident, 


Lt.:-Governors, James Hamilton 


Prefident, 


Lt.-Gowernor, Richard Penn, 
Governors, 


John Penn, died 1746. 


Thomas Penn, 
Richard Penn, 
John Penn, 


died 1771. 


Governors, c. 


William Penn, Proprietor, from Oct. 1682, to Aug. 1684. 
Aug. 1684, to Dec. 1688. 

Dec. 1688, to Feb. 1689-90, 
Feb. 1689-90, to April 26, 1693, 
26 April, 1693, to 3 June, 1693. 
3 June, 1693, to Dec. 1699. 
William Penn, Proprietor, 3 Dec. 1699, to 1 Nov. 1701, 
1 Nov. 1701, to Feb. 1702-4, 
Feb. 1702-3, to Feb. 1703-4, 
Feb. 1703-4, to Feb. 1708-9, 


Thomas Lloyd 


Benjamin Fletcher, 


Charles Gookin, March, 1708-9, to 1717. 
Sir William Keith, Bart. 1717 to June, 1726, 
Patrick Gordon, June, 1726 to 1736, 
George Thomas, ff 1747. 
Anthony Palmer, 1747 to 1748, 

1748 to Oct. 1754 


Robert Hunter Morris, Oct 


William Denny, 19 Aug. 1756, to 17 Nov. 1759. 
James Hamilton, 17 Nov. 1759, to 31 Oct. 1763. 
John Penn, 31 Oct. 1763, to 6 May, 1771. 


James Hamilton, 
16 Oct. 1771. 


Thomas Wharton, 


Joſeph Reed, Oct. 1778, to Oct. 1781. 
William Moore, Nov. 1781, to Nov. 1782. 
John Dickinſon, Nov. 1782, to Oct. 1785. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Oct. 1785, to Oct. 1788. 
Thomas Mifflin, Oct. 1788. 


DELAWARE. 


1754, to 19 Aug. 1756. 


6 May, 1771, to 16 Oct. 1771. 
March, 1777, to April, 1778. 
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SITUATION and EXTENT. 


Miles. ; 
Length 92 380 zo and 40% North Latitude. 
Nene 16 Between J os and 10 45 Weſt Longitude. 


OUNDED north, by the territorial line“, which di- 

vides it from Pennſylvania; eaſt, by Delaware river 
and Bay; ſouth, by a due eaſt and welt line, from Cape Henlopen, in 
lat. 386 30 to the middle of the peninſula, which line divides the ſtate 
from Worceſter county in Maryland; weſt, by Maryland, from which 
it is divided by a line drawn from the weſtern termination of the ſouthern 
boundary line, northwards up the ſaid peninſula, till it touch or form a 
tangent to the weſtern part of the periphery of the above-mentioned ter- 
ritorial circle : containing about 1400 ſquare miles. 

Climate.) In many parts unhealthy. The land is generally low and 
flat, which occaſions the waters to ſtagnate, and the conſequence 1s, the 
inhabitants are ſubject to intermittents. 

Civil Divifions.] The Delaware ſtate is divided into three counties, 


VIZ, 


Boundaries. | 


Counties. Chief Towns. 

Newcaſtle, Wilmington and Newcaſtle, 
Kent, Dover. 

Suſſex, Milford and Lewiſtown. 


Rivers.] Choptank, Nanticok and Pocomoke, all have their ſources 
in this ſtate, and are navigable for veſſels of 50 or 60 tons, 20 or 30 
miles into the country. They all run a weſtwardly courſe into Cheſa- 
peek Bay. The eaſtern ſide of the ſtate, along Delaware bay and river, 
is indented with a great number of ſmall creeks, but none conſiderable 
enough to merit a deſcription. 

Soil and Productions.] The ſouth part of the ſtate is a low flat coun- 
try, and a conſiderable portion of it lies in foreſt. What is under culti- 
vation is chiefly barren, except in Indian corn, of which it produces fine 
crops. In ſome places rye and flax may be raiſed, but wheat is a fo- 
reigner in theſe parts. Where nature is deficient in one reſource, ſhe is 
generally bountiful in another. This is verified in the tall, thick foreſts 
of pines, which are manufactured into boards, and exported in large 
quantities into every ſea- port in the three adjoining ſtates.— As you pro- 
ceed north the ſoil 1s more fertile, and produces wheat in large quantities, 
which is the ſtaple commodity of the ſtate. They raiſe all the other kinds 
of grain common to Pennſylvania, The ſtate has no mountain in it, ex- 


* The Territorial Line, fo called, is a circle deſcribed with a radius of 


12 Engliſh miles, and whoſe centre is in the middle of the town of News- 
caſtle, 


cept 
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cept Thunder Hill, in the weſtern part of Newcaſtle county, and 1s gene. 
rally level, except ſome ſmall parts, which are ſtony and uneven. 

Chief Towns.) Dover, in the county of Kent, is the ſeat of govern. 
ment. It ſtands on Jones' creek, a few miles from the Delaware river, 
and conſiſts of about 100 houſes, principally of brick. Four ftreets in. 
terſe each other at right angles, in the centre of the town, whoſe inci. 
dencies form a ſpacious parade, on the eaſt fide of which is an elegant 
ſtate-houſe of brick. The town has a lively appearance, and drives on a 
confiderable trade with Philadelphia. Wheat 1s the principal article of 
export. The landing is five or fix miles from the town of Dover. 

NewcasTLE is 35 miles below Philadelphia, on the weſt bank of De. 
laware river. It was firſt ſettled by the Swedes, about the year 1627, and 
called Stockholm. It was afterwards taken by the Dutch, and called New 
Amfterdam. When it fell into the hands of the Engliſh, it was called by 
its preſent name. It contains about 60 houſes, which have the aſpeQ of 
decay, and was formerly the ſeat of government.— This is the firſt town 
that was ſeitled on Delaware river. 

WilminGTrTON is ſituated a mile and a half weſt of Delaware river, 
on Chriſtiana creek, 28 miles ſouthward from Philadelphia. It is much 
the largeſt and plealanteſt town in the ſtate, containing about 400 houſes, 
which are handſomely built upon a gentle aſcent of an eminence, and 
ſhow to great advantage as you fail up the Delaware. 

Beſides other public bui!dings, there is a flouriſhing academy of about 
40 or 50 ſcholars, who are taughtthe languages, and ſome of the ſciences, 
by an able inſtructor. This academy, in proper time, is intended to be 
erected into a college. There is another academy at Newark, in this 
county, which was incorporated in 1769, and then had 14 truſtees. 

MiLFroRD, the lite emporium of Suſſex county, is ſituated at the 
fource of a ſmall river, 15 miles from Delaware bay, and 150 fouthward 
of Philadelphia. This town, which contains about 80 houſes, has been 
built, except one houſe, ſince the revolution. It is laid out with much 
taſte, and is by no means diſagreeable. The inhabitants are Epiſcopa- 
lians, Quakers and Methodiſts. 

Duck CREEK, is 12 miles north-weſt from Dover, and has about 60 
houſes, which ſtand on one ſtreet. It carries on a conſiderable trade 
with Philadelphia—and certainly merits a more- pompous name. A mile 
ſouth from this is ſituated Governor Collin's plantation. His houſe, 
which is large and elegant, ſtands a quarter of a mile from the road, and 
has a pleaſing effect upon the eye of the traveller. 

Trade.\ Ihe trade of this ſtate, which is inconſiderable, is carried 
on principally with Philadelphia, in boats and ſhallops. The articles 
exported are principally wheat, corn, lumber and hay. 

Religion.] There are, in this ſtate 21 Preſbyterian congregations, 
belonging to the Synod of Philadelphia- Seven Epiſcopal churches Six 
congregations of Baptiſts, containing about 218 ſfouls—PFour congrega- 
tions of the people called Quakers; befides a Swediſh church at Wil- 
mington, which is one of the oldeſt churches in the United States, and a 
number of Methodiſts. All theſe denominations have free toleration by 
the conſtitution, and live together in harmony, 

1 | Population 
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Population and Character. ] In the convention held at Philadelphia. 
in the ſummer of 1787, the inhabitants of this ſtate were reckoned at 
37, ooo, which is about 26 for every ſquare mile. There is no obvious 
” eharaceriſtical difference between the inhabitants of this ſtate and the 
Pennſylvanians. : | 

Conſtitution.) At the revolution, the three lower counties on Delaware 
became independent by the name of The Dela ware State. Under their 
preſent conſtitution, which was eſtabliſhed 1a September, 1776, the le- 
giſlature is divided into two diſtinct branches, which together are ſtiled 

The General Aſjembly of Delaware. One branch, called the 7-2/2 of A 
ſembly, conſiſts of ſeven repreſentatives from each of the three counties, 
choſen annually by the freeholders. The other branch, called the Coun- 
cil, conſiſts of nine members, three for a county, who muſt be more than 
twenty-five years of age, choſen likewiie by the frecholders. A rotation 
of members is eſtabliſhed by diſplacing one member for a county at the 
end of every year. 

All money bills muſt originate in the houſe of aſſembly, but they may 
be altered, amended or rejected by the legiflative council“. ; 

A preſident or chief magiſtrate is choſen by ne joint ballot of both 
houſes, and continues in office three years; at the expiration of which 
period, he is ineligible the three ſucceeding years. If his ollice becomes 
vacant during the receſs of the legiſlature, or he is unable to attend. to 
buſineſs, the ſpeaker of the legiſlative council is vice preſident for the 
time ; and in his abſence, the powers of the vice preſident devolve on the 
ſpeaker of the aſſembly. | 8 

A privy council, conſiſting of four members, two from each houſe, 
choſen by ballot, is conſtituted to aſſiſt the chief magiſtrate in the admi- 
niſtration of the government. 

The three juſtices of the ſupreme court, a judge of admiralty, and four 
juſtices of the common pleas and orphans courts, are appointed by. the 
joint ballot of the preſident and general aſſembly, and commiſſioned by 
the preſident—to hold their offices during good behaviour. The pre- 
ſident and privy council appoint the ſecretary, the attorney-general, re- 
giſters for the probate of wills, regiſters in chancery, clerks of the com- 


* The firſt part of this clauſe is found in ſeveral of the American conſtitu- 
tions, and ſeems to have been ſervaſely copied From the practice of originating 
money bills in the Britiſh houje of commons, In Great-Britain this is deemed 
a privilege, and yet it is difficult to diſcover the privilege, while the houſe of 
commons have a negative upon all bills whatever. But in America, where 
the property of both houſes is taxed alike, and the men who compoſe them are, 
at different ſeſſions, changed from one houſe to the other, there ſeems to be net 
a ſhow of reaſon for giving one branch the excluſive privilege of originating 
money bills, To prove with how little reaſon this article of the cenſtitution is 
introduced in America, it might be uſeful to read a ſhort hiſtory of the cuſtoms 
in the parliament of Great- Britain—a cuſtom introduced merely for the conwe- 
mence of doing buſineſs. For this uſeful piece of hiſtory, the reader is refer- 


red to the American Magazine, publiſhed in New-York, 1788, hy Noah Vg. 
ler, Eſquire, Ne. VII. page 456. * n 
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mon pleas, and orphans courts, and clerks of the peace, who hold the; 
offices during five years, unleſs ſooner removed for mal- conduct. 

The houſe of aſſembly name twenty-four perſons in each county foi 
juſtices of peace, from which number the preſident, with the advice of hi; 
council, appoints and commiſſions twelve, who ſerve for ſeven years, unle{; 


ſooner diimiſſed for mal-adminiſtration. The members of the legiſlative 
and privy councils are juſtices of the peace for the whole ſtate. 

The courts of common pleas and orphans courts have power to hol! 
chancery courts in certain caſes. 

The clerk of the ſupreme court is appointed by the chief juſtice, and 


the recorders of deeds, by the juſtices of the common pleas, for five year, | 


unleſs ſooner diſmiſſed. 
All the military and marine officers are appointed by the general af. 
ſembly, 


The Court of Appeals conſiſts of ſeven perſons—the preſident, who is, 
member, and preſides by virtue of his office, and fix others, three tobe 
choſen by the legiſlative council, and three by the houſe of aſſembly. Io 
this court appeals lie from the ſupreme court, in all matters of law and 


equity. The judges hold their office during good behaviour. 
The juſtices of the ſeveral courts, the members of the privy council, 
ſecretary, truſtees of the loan office, clerks of the common pleas, and all 
rſons concerned in army or navy contracts, are ineligible to either 
ouſe of aſſembly. Every member, before taking his ſeat, muſt take 
the oath of allegiance, and ſubſcribe a religious teſt, declaring his belief 
in God the Father, in Jeſus Chriſt, and the Holy Ghoſt ; and in the inſpi- 
ration of the Scriptures. 
The houſe of aſſembly have the privileges of impeaching delinquent of. 
ficers of goverament, and impeachments are to be proſecuted by the at- 
torney-general, or other ,perſon appointed by the aſſembly, and tried be. 


fore the legiſlative council. The puniſhment may extend to temporary b 


or perpetual diſability to hold offices under government, or to ſuch other 
penalties as the laws ſhall direct. | 

There is, in Delaware, no eſtabliſiment of one religious ſect in prefe- 
rence to another, nor can any preacher or clergyman, while in his paſto- 
ral employment, hold any civil office in the ſtate. 

Hiftery.) The Dutch, under the pretended purchaſe made of Henry 
Hndſon®, took poſſeſſion of the lands on both ſides the river Delaware; 
and as early as the year 1623, built a fort at the place, which has ſince 
been called Glouceſter. 

In 1627, by the influence of William Uſeling, a reſpectable mer- 
chant in Sweden, a colony of Swedes and Finns came over, furniſhed 
with all the neceſſaries of aa, gry a new ſettlement, and landed at 
Cape Henlopen ; at which time the Dutch had wholly quitted the coun- 
try. The Dutch, however, returned in 1630, and built a fort at Lewil- 
town, by them named Hoarkill. 'The year following the Swedes built 


a fort near Wilmington, which they called Chriſtein or Chriſtiana, 


Here alſo they laid out a ſmall town, which was afterwards demoliſhed 
by the Dutch. The ſame year they erected a fort higher up the river, 
upon Tenecum iſland, which they called New Gottenburg ; they allo, 


* Sre hiftery of Neau-Tork. 
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r ZWout the ſame time built forts at Cheſter, Elſinburg, and other places. 
4 == Printz then governed the Swedes, who, in 1054, deputed his ſon- 
£ -law, John Papgoia, and returned to Sweden. Papgoia foon followed 
0 his father-in-law to his native country, and John Ryſing ſucceeded to the 
N government. „ 

In 1655, the Dutch, under the command of Peter Stuyveſant, arrived 


1 in Delaware river, from New- Amſterdam (now New-York) in {even 

veſſels, with 6 or 700 men. They diſpoſſeſſed the Swedes of their forts 
1 on the river, and carried the officers and principal inhabitants priſoners 
| to New-Amfterdam, and from thence to Holland. The common people 
, ſubmitted to the conquerors and remained in the country. 

On the firſt of October, 1664, Sir Robert Carr obtained the ſubmiſ- 
ſion of the Swedes on Delaware river. Four years after, Col. Nicolls, 
governor of New-York, with his council, on the 2 1ſt of April, ap- 

pointed a /cout and five other perſons, to aſſiſt Capt. Carr in the govern- 
| ment of the country. | : 
| In 1672, the town of Newcaſtle was incorporated by the government 
of New-York, to be governed by a bailiff and ſix aſſiſtants ; after the 
firſt year, the four oldeſt were to leave their office and four others to be 
choſen. The bailiff was preſident, with a double vote; the conſtable 
was choſen by the bench. They had power to try cauſes not exceeding 
*ten pounds, without appeal. The office of /cout was converted into that 
of ſheriff, who had juriſdiction in the corporation and along the river, 
and was annually choſen. They were to have a free trade, without being 
obliged to make entry at New-York, as had formerly been the practice. 
* Wampum was, at this time, the principal currency of the country. 
Governor Lovelace, of New-York, by proclamation, ordered that four 
white grains and three black ones, ſhould paſs for the value of a ſtiver or 
penny. This proclamation was publiihed at Albany, Eſopus, Delaware, 

Long-Iſland, and the parts adjacent. 
= In 1674, Charles II. by a ſecond patent, dated June 29th, granted to 
his brotaer, duke of Vork, all that country called by the Dutch New 

© Netherlands, of which the three counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex 

were a part. 

In 1683, the duke of York, by deed, dated Auguſt 24th, ſold to 
William Penn the town of Newcaftle, with the diſtrict of 12 miles round 
che ſame; and by another deed, of the ſame date, granted to him the re- 
= mainder of the territory, which, till the revolution, was called the Three 
77 Lower Counties, and has fince been called the Delaware State. Till 1776, 
=== tnele three counties were conſidered as a part of Pennſylvania, in matters 
=== of government. The ſame governor preſided over both, but the aſſembly 
and courts of judicature were different: different as to their conſtituent 
members, but in form nearly the ſame. | 
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5 Miles. 
Length 134 


Breadth 110 Nen 


37 56 and 399 44 North Latitude 
oo and 4*® 30 Weſt Longitude. 


Boundaries.) OUNDED north by Pennſylvania; eaſt, by the 


Ocean, and a line 
from Accomac count 


Delaware State; ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, by the Atlantic 
drawn from the ocean over the peninſula (dividing it 
in Virginia) to the mouth of Potomak river; 


thence up the Patomał to its firft fountain; thence, by a due north line, 
till it interſects the fouthern boundary of Pennſylvania, in lat. 39 47 

18”, fo that it has Virginia on the fouth, ſouth-weſt, and weſt. It con. 
tains about 14,000 ſquare miles, of which about one- ſixth is water. 


Civil Diviſſons.] Maryland is divided into 18 counties, 10 of which © 


are on the weſtern, and 8 on the eaſtern ſhore of Cheſapeek-Bay, 
with their population in 1782, are as follows : 


Theſe, 
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Counties. £ 8 8 2 * OH 
So | 58 | © 5 
m1 1.38 7.9 
* — 8 2 
St. Mary's, 1173] 84459 © 8 8 
+ Somerſet, 15980 7,787 S 5 — 80 8 
Calvert, 894 4.012 x >; Pal: - 8 
Montgomery, 2160 10,011] 88 829 8052 
Waſhington, 2579, 11,488] 3.8 888 
+ Queen Ann's, 1742, 7,707] © DH 5 5 = - 
+ Caroline, 1293] 6,23 2.85 802 228 4 
+ Kent, 1394; 6,156] = |* 88 2 vo 
Charles, 2115] 9,804 £4 ſ85 282888 
+ Talbot, 1478] 6,744] 71 (8328 85 
+ Dorcheſter, 18288 8,927 £ 9 Dt = 8 * 
Baltimore, 3165] 17,8788 ©2Y ſo 8E 82 3 
Ann Arundel, 222 9,370 25 823228 
Worceſter, 733] 8,561 E 2 S * 5 
Harford, 2243] 9,377] 5 » SSH. 
+ Czcil, 2000] 7:74. E 1 
Frederick, 37851 20, 495 ,Z | 50-8 8888 
Prince George's, 225 9,804 2 2 
Total | 35,2517, 88. 
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Each of the counties ſends four Repreſentatives to the Houſe of Pe- 
legates, beſides which the city of Annapolis, and town of Batimore, ſend 
each two, making in the whole 76 members. ; 

Climate.] Generally mild and agreeable, ſuited to agricultural pro- 
ductions, and a great variety of fruit trees. In the interior hally country 
the inhabitants are healthy; but in the flat country, in the nei hbour- 
hood of the marſhes and ſtagnant waters, they are, as in the other ſouthern 
ſtates, ſubje& to intermittents. | by 

Bays and Rivers.) Cheſapeek-Bay, as we have already hinted, divides 
this Rate into the eaſtern and weſtern diviſions. This Bay, which is 
the largeſt in the United-States, was particularly deſcribed, page 47. 
It affords ſeveral good fiſheries; and, in a commercial view, is of im- 
menſe advantage to the ſtate. It receives a number of the largeſt rivers 
in the United-States. From the eaſtern ſhore in Maryland, among other 
ſmaller ones, it receives Pokomoke, Choptank, Cheſter, and Elk rivers. 
From the north the rapid Suſquehannah; and from the weſt, Patapſco, 
Severn, Patuxent and Patomak, half of which 1s in Maryland, and half 
in Virginia. Except the Suſquehannah and Patomak, theſe are ſmall 
rivers. Patapſco river is but about 30 or 40 yards wide at the ferry, juſt 
before it empties into the baſon upon which Baltimore ſtands. Its ſource 
is in York county, in Pennſylvania, Its courſe ſouthwardly, till it 
reaches Elkridge landing, about 8 miles weſtward of Baltimore; it then 
turns eaſtward, in a broad bay like ſtream, by Baltimore, which it leaves 
on the north, and paſſes into the Cheſapeek. : 

The entrance into Baltimore harbour, about a mile below Fells-Point, 
is haadly piſtol- ſnot acroſs, and of courie may be eaſily defended againſt 
naval force. | 

Severn is a ſhort, inconſiderable river, paſſing by Annapolis, which it 
eaves to the ſouth, emptying, by a broad mouth, into the Cheſapeek- 
Bay. 

patuxent is a larger river than the Patapſco. It riſes in Ann Arundel 
county, and runs ſouth-eaſtwardly, and then caſt into the bay, 15 or 20 
miles north of the mouth of Patomak. There are ſeveral ſmall rivers, 
ſuch as Wighcocomico, Eaſtern Branch, Monocaſy, and Conegocheague, 
which empty into Patomak river, from the Maryland fide. 

Face of the Country, Soil, and Productions.] Eaſt of the blue ridge of 
mountains, which ſtretches acroſs the weſtern part of this ſtate, the land, 
like that in all the ſouthern ſtates, is generally level and free of ſtones ; 
and appears to have been made much in the ſame way; of courſe the ſoil 


muſt be fimilar, and the natural growth not noticeably different. 


The ſoil of the good land in Maryland, is of ſuch a nature and quality as 
to produce from 12 to 16 buſhels of wheat, or from 20 to 30 bathels of 
Indian corn per acre. Ten buſhels of wheat, and 15 buthels of corn 
per acre, may be the annual average crops in the Rate at large. 

Wheat and tobacco are the ſtaple commodities of Maryland. Tobacco 
is generally cultivated by negroes, in ſetts, in the following manner: 
The feed is ſowed in beds of fine mould, and tranſplanted the beginning 


: 1 IS . 7 — 7 
o May. The plants are ſet at the diſtance of 3 or 4 feet from each other, 


and are hilled and kept continually free of weeds. Waen as man 
leaves have ſhot out as the ſoil will nouriſh to advantage, the top of the 


plant 
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lant is broken off, which prevents its growing higher. It is careful! 

ept clear of worms, and the ſuckers, which put out between the leaves, 
are taken off at proper times, till the plant arrives at perfection, which is 
in Auguit, When the leaves tarn of a browniſh colour, and begin to he 
ſpotted, the plant is cut down and hanged up to dry, after having ſweated 
in heaps one night. When it can be handled without crumbling, which 
3s always in moiſt weather, the leaves are ſtripped from the ſtalk, tied 
in bundles, and packed for exportation in hogſheads containing 8 or goo 
pounds. No ſuckers nor ground leaves are allowed to be merchantable, 
An induſtrious perſon may manage 6000 plants of tobacco, (which yield 
1000Ib.) and four acres of land. 

In the interior country, on the uplands, conſiderable quantities of hemp 
and flax is raiſed. As long ago as 1751, in the month of October, no 
leſs than 60 waggons, loaded with flax ſeed, came down to Baltimore 
from the back country. 

Among other kinds of timber is the oak of ſeveral kinds, which is of 
a ſtrait grain, and eaſily rives into ſtaves, for exportation. The black wal. 
nut is in demand for cabinets, tables, and other furniture. The apples 
of this ſtate are large, but mealy ; their peaches plenty and good. From 
theſe the inhabitants diſtil cyder brandy, and peach brandy. 

The foreſts abound with nuts of various kinds, which are colleCtiyely 
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called Ma/?. On this Maſt vaſt numbers of ſwine are fed, which run | 


wild in the woods. Their ſwine, when fatted, are caught, killed, bar. 
relled and exported in great quantities. Douglas ſays, that in the year 
1733, which was a good maſting year, one gentleman, a planter and 
merchant, in Virginia, ſalted up 3000 barrels of pork.” 


Populaticn and Charafer.) The population of this ſtate is exhibited © 


in the foregoing table. By that it appears that the number of inhabi- 
tants in the ſtate, including the negroes, is 254,050; which is 18 for 
every ſquare mile. The inhabitants, except in the populous towns, live 
on their plantations, often ſeveral miles diſtant from each other. To an 
inhabitant of the middle, and eipecially of the eaſtern ſtates, which are 
thickly populated, they appear to live very retired and unſocial lives, 
The effects of this comparative ſolitude are viſible in the countenances, 
as well as in the manners and dreſs of the country people. You obſerve 
very little of that chearful ſprightlineſs of look and action which is the 
invariable and genuine offspring of ſocial intercourſe. Nor do you find 
that attention paid to dreſs, which is common, and which decency and 
propriety have rendered neceſſary, among people who are liable to receive 
company almoſt every day. Unaccuſtomed, in a great meaſure, to theſe 
frequent and friendly viſits, they often ſuffer a negligence, in their dreſs 
which borders on {lovelineſs. There is apparently a diſconſolate wild- 
neſs in their countenances, and an indolence and inactivity in their whole 
behaviour, which are evidently the effects of ſolitude and ſlavery. As 
the negroes perform all the manual labour, their maſters are left to ſaunter 
away lite in floth, and too often in ignorance, Theſe obſervations, 
however, mult in juſtice be limited to the people in the country, and to 
thoſe particularly, whoſe poverty or parſimony prevents their ſpending 
a part of their time in populous towns, or otherwiſe mingling with the 
World. And with theie limitations they will equally apply » eke 
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fouthern ſtates. The inhabitants of the populous towns, and thoſe from 
the country who have intercourſe with them, are in their manners and 
cuſtoms like the people of the other ſtates in like ſituations. 

That pride which grows on ſlavery, and is habitual to thoſe who, from 
their infancy, are taught to believe and to feel their ſuperiority, is a viſi- 
ble characteriſtic of the inhabitants of Maryland. But with this charac- 
teriſtic we muſt not fail to connect that of hoſpitality to ages which 
is equally univerſal and obvious, and is, perhaps, in part, the offspring 
of it. 
* inhabitants are made up of various nations of many different re- 
ligious ſentiments 3 few general obſervations, therefore, of a characteriſ- 
tical kind will apply. 3 ; | 

Chief Towns.) AxNAPOL15 (city) is the capital of Maryland, and the 
wealthieſt town of its fize in America. It 1s fituated juſt at the mouth 
of Severn river, zo miles ſouth of Baltimore. It is a place of little note 
in the commercial world. The houſes, about 260 in number, are gene-' 
rally large and elegant, indicative of great wealth. The deſign of thoſe 
who planned the city, was to have the whole in the form of a circle, with 
the ſtreets, like radii, beginning at the center where the Stadt Houſe 
ſtands, and thence diverging in every direction. The principal part 
of the buildings are arranged agreeable to this awkward plan. The 
Stadt Houſe is the nobleſt building of the kind in America. 

BALTIMORE has had the moſt rapid growth of any town in the con- 
tinent, and is the fourth in ſize, and the fifth in trade in the United 
States“. It lies an lat. 30% 21', on the north fide of Patapſco river, around 
what is called the Baſon, in which the water, at common tides, is about 
five or ſix feet deep. Baltimore 1s divided into the town and Fell's Point 
by a creek, over which are two bridges ; but the houſes extend, in a 
ſparſe ſituation, from one to the other. At Fells Point the water is deep 
enough for ſhips of burden; but ſmall veſſels only go up to the town. 
The ſituation of the town is low, and was formerly unhealthy ; but the 
increaſe of houſes, and of courſe of ſmoke, the tendency of which is to 
deftroy or to diſpel damp and unwholeſome vapours, and the improvements 
that have been made, particularly that of paving the ſtreets, have rendered 
it tolerably healthy. The houſes were numbered in 1787, and found to 
be 1955 3 about 1200 of which were in the town, and the reſt at Fell's 
Point. The number of ſtores was 152, and of churches nine; which be- 
long to German: Calviniſts and Lutherans, Epiſcopalians, Preſbyterians, 
Roman Catholics, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, Quakers, Nicolites, or New 
Quakers. The number of inhabitants is between 10 and 11,000. Not 
more than one in five of theſe attend public worſhip of any kind, not- 
withſtanding they have ſuch a variety in their choice. Their main ob- 
ject (in whach, indeed, they are far from being peculiar) appears to be 
to make their fortunes for this World; while preparation for another is 
either unthought of, or deferred to a more convenient ſeaſon. There are 
many very reſpectable families in Baltimore, who live genteely—are hoſ- 


* In point of Axe, the towns in the United States may be ranked in this or- 
der; Philadelphia, New-York, Bofton, Baltimore, Charleſton, &c. In point 
of trade, New-York, Philadelphia, Boſton, Charle/ton, Baltimore, &c. 
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pitable to ſtrangers, and maintain a friendly and improving intercourſe 
with each other; but the bulk of the inhabitants, recently collected from 
almoſt all quarters of the world—bent on the purſuit of wealtk—varying 
in their habits, their manners, and their religions, (if they have any) are 
unſocial, unimproved, and inhoſpitable. | 

Market- ſtreet is the principal ſtreet in the town, and runs nearly eaſt 
and weſt, a mile in length, parallel with the water. This is croſſed by 
ſeveral other ſtreets leading from the water, a number of which, parti- 
cularly Calvert, South and Gay ſtreets, are well built. North and eaſt of 
the town the land riſes, and affords a fine proſpect of the town and bay, 
Belvidera, the ſeat of Col. Howard, exhibits one of the fineſt landſcapes 
in nature. 'The town—the point—the ſhipping both in the baſon and 
at Fell's Point—the bay as far as the eye can reach—nfing ground on 
the right and left of the harbour—a grove of trees on the declivity at 
the right—a ſtream of water breaking over the rocks at the foot of the 
8 the left, all conſpire to complete the beauty and grandeur of the 

roſpect. 

: FREDERICKTOWN is a fine flouriſhing inland town, of upwards of 
300 houſes, built principally of brick and ſtone, and moſtly on one 
broad ſtreet. It is fituated in a fertile country, about four miles fouth 
of Catokton mountain, and is a place of conſiderable trade. It has four 
places for public worſhip, one for Preſbyterians, two for Dutch Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts, and one for Baptiſts ; beſides a public jail and a 
brick market-houſe. 

HacarsTrown is but little inferior to Fredericktown, and is ſituated 
in the beautiful and well cultivated valley of Conegocheague, and carries 
on a conſiderable trade with the weſtern country. 

HEAD or Ex is ſituated near the head of Cheſapeak bay, on a ſmall 
river which bears the name of the town, It enjoys great advantages from 
the carrying trade between Baltimore and Philadelphia. The tides ebb 
and flow to this town. 

Mines and Manufactures.] Mines of iron ore, of a ſuperior quality, are 
found in many parts of the ſtate. Furnace for runing this ore into pigs 
and hollow ware, and forges to refine pig iron into bars, have been erected 
in a number of places in the neighbourhood of the mines. This is the 
only manufacture of importance, carried on in the ſtate, except it be that 
of wheat into flour. 

Trade.) On this head I can only ſay, that the trade of Maryland 1s 
principally carried on from Baltimore with the other ſtates, with the 
Weſt-Indies, and with ſome parts of Europe. To theſe places they ſend 
annually about zo, ooo hogſheads of tobacco, beſides large quantities of 
wheat, flour, pig iron, lumber and corn—beans, pork, and flax-ſeed in 
ſmaller quantities; and receive in return clothing for themſelves and ne- 
groes, and other dry goods, wines, ſpirits, ſugars, and other Weſt-India 
commodities. The balance is generally in their favour. 

Religion.] The Roman Catholics, who were the firſt ſettlers in Mary- 
land, are the moſt numerous religious ſect. Beſides theſe there are Pro- 
teſtant Epiſcopalians, Engliſh, Scotch and Iriſh Preſbyterians, German 


Calviniſts, German Lutherans, Friends, Baptiſts, of whome there A 
about 
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about twenty congregations, Methodiſts, Mennoniſts, Nicolites, or New 
8. 0 
—_ of Learning, Sc.] Waſhington Academy, in Somerſet county, 
was inſtituted by law in 1779. It was founded and is ſupported by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions and private donations, and is authoriſed to re- 
ceive gifts and legacies, and to hold 2000 acres of land. A ſupplement 
to the law paſſed in 1784, increaſed the number of truſtees from eleven 
teen. 

"= 1782, a college was inſtituted at Cheſtertown, in Kent county, and 
was honoured with the name of WASHINGTON CoLLEGE, after his 
Excellency General Waſhington, It is under the management of 24 
viſitors, or governors, with power to ſupply vacancies, and hold eſtates, 
whoſe yearly value ſhall not exceed £.6000 current money. By a law 
enacted in 1787, a permanent fund was granted to this inſtitution of 
. Iz go a year currency, out of the monies ariſing from marriage licences, 
fines and forfeitures, on the Eaſtern Shore. 

St. John's College was inſtituted in 1784, to have alſo 24 truſtees, 
with power to keep up the ſucceſſion by ſupplying vacancies, and to re- 
ceive an annual income of J. ooo. A permanent fund is aſſigned this 
college, of C. 1750 a year out of the monies ariſing from marriage li- 
cences, ordinary licences, fines and forfeitures, on the Weſtern Shore, 
This college is to be at Annapolis, where a building is now preparing for it. 
Very liberal ſubſcriptions were obtained towards founding and carrying 
on theſe ſeminaries. The two colleges conſtitute one univerſity, by the 
name of The Univerfity of Maryland,“ whereof the governor of the 
ſtate, for the time being, is chancellor, and the principal of one of them 
vice-chancellor, either by ſeniority or by election, as may hereafter be 
provided- for by rule or by law. The chancellor 1s empowered to call a 
meeting of the truſtees, or a repreſentation of ſeven of each, and two of 
the members of the facuity of each, (the principal being one) which meet- 
ing is ſtiled, The Convocation of the Univerſity of Maryland, who 
are to frame the laws, preſerve uniformity of manners and literature in 
the colleges, confer the higher degrees, determine appeals, &c. 

The Roman Catholics have lately elected a college at George-Town, 
on Patomak river, for the promotion of general literature. 

In 1785, the methodiſts inſtituted a college at Abingdon, in Harford 
county, by the name of Cokeſbury College, after Thomas Coke, LL. D. 
and Francis Aſbury, Biſhops of the Methodiſt Epiſcopal Church. The 
college edifice 15 of brick, handſomely built, on a healthy ſpot, enjoying 
a fine air and a very extenſive proſpect. 

The ſtudents, who are to conſiſt of the ſons of travelling preachers, 
the ſons of annual ſubſcribers, the ſons of the members of the Methodiſt 
ſociety, and orphans, are to be inſtructed in Engliſh, Latin, Greek, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Hiſtory, Geography, Natural Philoſophy and Aſtronomy ; and 
when the finances of the college will admit, they are to be taught the 
Hebrew, French and German anguages. 


The college was erected and is ſupported wholly by ſubſcription and 
voluntary donations. | 


The ſtudents have regular hours for riſing, for prayers, for their meals, 
for ſtudy and for recreation. They are all to be in bed preciſely at nine 
Aa2 o'clock; 
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o' clock. Their recreations (for they are to be indulged in nothing which 
the world calls play,) are gardening, walking, riding and bathing 74. 
out doors, and within doors, the carpenters, joiners, cabinet-makers, or 
turners buſineſs. Suitable proviſion is made for theſe ſeveral occupa- 
tions, which are to be conſidered, not as matters of drudgery and con- 
ſtraint, but as pleaſing and healthful recreations, both for the body and 
mind. Another of their rules, which though new and ſingular, is fa- 
vourable to the health and vigour of the body and mind, is, that the ſtu- 
dents ſhall not ſleep on feather beds, but on mattreſſes, and each one by 
himſelf. Particular attention is paid to the morals and religion of the 
ſtudents. 

There are a few other literary inſtitutions, of inferior note, in different 
parts of the ſtate, and proviſion is made for free-ſchools in moſt of the 
countries; though ſome are entirely neglected, and very few carried on 
with any ſucceſs : ſo that a great proportion of the lower claſs of people 
are ignorant ; and there are not a few who cannot write their names. 
But the revolution, among other happy effects, has rouſed the ſpirit of 
education, which is faſt ſpreading its ſalutary influences over this, and 
the other ſouthern ſtates. | 

Natural Curiefities.) There are ſeveral remarkable caves in the weſtern 
part of this ſtate, but particular and accurate deſcriptions of them have 
not been received. 

Emxpences of Government and Taxes.] The annual expences of govern- 
ment are eſtimated at about . 20, ooo currency. The revenue ariſes 
from duties and impoſts on imports and exports, and taxes on real and 
perſonal property. 

Conftitutien.) The legiſlature is compoſed of two diſtin branches, a 
2 and Houſe of Delegates, and ſtiled, The General Aſſembly of Mary- 
and. f | 
The ſenators are elected in the following manner. On the firſt of 
September, every fifth year, the freemen chooſe two men in each county 
to be electors of the ſenate, and one elector for the city of Annapolis, 
and one for the town of Baltimore. Theſe electors muſt have the qua- 
lifications neceſſary for county delegates. They meet at Annapolis, 
or ſuch other place as ſhall be appointed for convening the legiſlature, 
on the third Monday in September, every fifth year, and elect by ballot 
fifteen ſenators out of their own body, or from the people at large. 
Nine of theſe muſt be reſidents on the weſtern ſhore, and fix on the eaſt- 
ern—they muſt be more than twenty-five years of age—muſt have reſided 


in the ſtate more than three years next preceeding the election, and have 


real and perſonal property about the value of a thouſand pounds. In 
caſe of the death, reſignation, or inability of a ſenator, during the five 
years for which he is elected, the vacancy is filled by the ſenate. The 
ſenate may originate any bills, except money bills, to which they can 

only give their aſſent or diſſent, 
The ſenate chooſe their preſident by ballot. | 
The houſe of delegates 15 compoſed of four members for each county, 
choſen annually on the firſt Monday in October. The city of Annapolis 
and town of Baltimore ſend each two delegates. The qualifications of 
a delegate, are, full age, one year's reſidence in the county, Rem ne 1s 
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choſen and real or perſonal property above the value of five hundred 


unds. ; 
© Both houſes chooſe their own officers, and judge of the election of 
their members. A majority of each 1s a quorum. ; 

The election of ſenators and lelegates is wiva woce, and ſheriffs the re- 
turning officers, except in Baltimore town, where the commiſſioners ſu- 
perintend the elections and make returns. The ſtated ſeſſion of the le- 

iſlature is on the firſt Monday in November. 

The qualifications of a freeman are full age, a freehold eſtate of fifty 
acres of land, and actual reſidence in the county where he offers to vote, — 
property to the value of thirty pounds in any part of the flate, and a year's 
reſidence in the county where he offers to vote. 

On the ſecond Monday in November, annually, a government is ap- 
pointed by the joint ballot of both houſes, taken in each houſe reſpectively, 
and depoſited in a conference room; where the boxes are examined by a 
joint committee of both houſes, and the number of votes ſeverally reported. 
The governor cannot continue in office longer than three years ſucceſſively, 
nor bo elected until the expiration of four years after he has been out of 
ww _— 5 

The qualifications for the chief magiſtracy are twenty-five years of 
age, five years reſidence in the ſtate, next preceding the election, and real 
and perſonal eſtate above the value of five thouſand pounds, one thouſand 
of which muſt be freehold eſtate. : 

On the ſecond Tueſday of November, annually, the ſenators and de- 
legates ele& by joint ballot, five able, diſcreet men, above twenty-five 
years of age, reſidents in the ſtate three years next preceding the election, 
and poſſeſſing a freehold of lands and tenements above the value of a 
thouſand pounds, to be a council for aſſiſting the governor in the duties 
of his office. e 

Senator, delegates and members of council, while ſuch, can hold no 
_ office of profit, nor receive the profits of any office exerciſed by 
another. F 

Miniſters of the goſpel are excluded from civil offices. 

The governor, with the advice of his council, appoints the chancellor, 
all judges and juſtices, the attorney general, naval and militia officers, 
regiſters of the land office, ſurveyors, and all other civil officers, except 
conſtables, aſſeſſors and overſeers of the roads. | 
A court of appeals is eſtabliſhed for the final determination of all 
cauſes, which may be brought from the general court * of admiralty oz 
of chancery. | | 
* This conſtitution was eſtabliſhed by a convention of delegates, at 
Annapolis, Auguſt 14, 1776. | 

Hiftory.] Maryland was granted by king Charles I. to Cecilius Calvert, 
baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, June 20, 1632. The government of the 
province was, by charter, veſted in the proprietary ; but it appears that 
he either never exerciſed theſe prowers alone, or but for a ſhort time; for 
we find that in 1637, the freemen rejected a body of laws drawn up in 


In. ſome of the eaſtern ſtates the legiſlature is called The General Court. 
In ſome of the ſouthern, the General Court is the Supreme Judicial Court. 


England, 
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England, and tranſmitted by his Lordſhip, in order to be paſſed for the 
government of the province. In the place of theſe, they propoſed forty. 
two bills to be enacted into laws, by the conſent of the proprietary. 
Theſe were however never enacted; at leaſt they are not on record. 

The hon. Leonard Calvert, Eſq; lord Baltimore's brother, was the firſt 
governor, or heutenant general. In 1638, a law was paſſed, conſtitutin 
the firſt regular Houſe of Aſſembly, which was to conſiſt of ſuch repreſen. 
tatives, called Burgeſſes, as ſhould be elected purſuant to writs iſſued by 
the governor. Theſe burgeſſes poſſeſſed all the pozwers of the perſons electing 
them; but any other freemen who did not aſſent to the election, might 
take their ſeats in perſon. Twelve burgeſſes or freemen, with the lieu. 
tenant general and ſecretary, conſtituted the afſembly or legiſlature. This 
aſſembly ſat at St. Mary's, one of the ſouthern counties, which was the 
firſt ſettled part of Maryland. 

In 1642, it was enected that ten members of the aſſembly, of whom the 

vernor and fix burgeſſes were to be even, ſhould be a houſe; and if 
Sickneſs ſhould prevent that number from attending, the members preſent 
ſhould make a houſe. 

In 1644, one Ingle excited a rebellion, forced the governor to fly to 
Virginia for aid and protection, and ſeized the records and the great ſeal ; 
the Faſt of which, with moſt of the records of the province, were loſt or de- 
ſtroyed. From this period, to the year 1647, when order was reſtored, 
the proceedings of the province are involved in obſcurity. | 

In July 1642, the houſe of aſſembly, or more properly the burgeſſes, 
requeſted they might be ſeperated into two benches—the burgeſſes by 
themſelves, with a negative upon bills. This was not granted by the 
lieutenant general at that time; but in 1650, an act was paſſed dividing 
the aflembly into two houſes. The governor, ſecretary, and any one or 
more of the council formed the Upper Houſe ; the delegates from the ſe- 
varal hundreds, who now repreſent the freemen, formed the Lower Hou/c. 
At this time there were in the province but two counties, St. Mary's and 
the Iſle of Kent; but Ann Arundel was added, the ſame ſeflion. This 
was during the Adminiſtration of governor Stone. 

In 1654, during Cromwell's uſurpation in England, an act was paſſed, 
reſtraining the exerciſe of the Roman Catholic 22 This muſt have 
been procured by the mere terror of Cromwell's power, for the firſt and 
principal inhabitants were Catholics. Indeed the power of Cromwell 
was not eftabliſhed in Maryland without force and bloodſhed. His friends 
and foes came to an open rupture, an engagement enſued, governor Stone 
was taken priſoner and condemned to be ſhot. This ſentence however was 
not executed, but he was kept a long time in confinement. 

In March, 1658, Joſiah Fendall, Eſq; was appointed lieutenant general 
of Maryland by commiſſion from Oliver Cromwell. He diffolved the 
upper houſe, and ſurrendered the powers of government into the hands 
of the delegates, 


Upon the reſtoration in 1660, the hon. Philip Calvert, Eſq; was ap- 


pointed 1 the old form of government was revived; Fendall, 


and one Gerrard, a counſellor, were indicted, found guilty and condemned 


to baniſhment, with the loſs of their eſtates: but upon petition they were 
pardoned. . | 1 
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In 1689, the government was taken out of the lands of lord Balti- 
more by the grand convention of England; and in 1692 Mr. Copley was 


appointed governor by commiſſion from William and Mary. 
* 1 the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed by law. 


In 1699, under the adminiſtration of governor Blackiſton, it was enac- 


ted that Annapolis ſhould be the ſeat of government. 


In 1716, the government of this province was reſtored to the proprie- 
tary, and continued in his hands till the late revolution, when being an 
abſentee, his property in the lands was confiſcated, and the government 
aſſumed by the freemen of the province, who formed the conſtitution now 
exiſting. At the cloſe of the war, Henry, Harford, Eſq; the natural ſon and 
heir of lord Baltimore, petitioned the legiſlature of Maryland for his 
eſtate ; but his petition was not granted. Mr. Harford eſtimated his loſs 
of quit-rents, valued at twenty years purchaſe, and including arrears, at 
. 25,488: 5: o, dollars at 7s, 6d.—and the value of his manors and re- 


ſerved lands at £.327,441 of the ſame money. 


LisT of the GovER NORsS, with the dates of their appointments. 


Hon. Leonard Calvert, Eſq; appointed Governor 
Thomas Green, Eſq; 
William Stone, Eſq; 

The government remained in the hands of the parliament com- 
miſſioners during the time of Oliver Cromwell's uſurpation 

The commiſſioners, by certain articles of agreement then entered 
into, delivered up the government into the hands of Jonah Fen- 
dale, Eſq; then Governor | 
Hon. Philip Calvert made Governor 
Charles Calvert, . Eſq; 

Upon the death of Cecilius, the government -deſcended to 
Charles, Lord Baltimore, who came into the province 
Thomas Notley, Eſq; Governor | 

Who continued till his Lordſhip returned a ſecond time to the 
province in oy 

King William and Queen Mary took upon them the govern- 
ment, and appointed Lyonel Copley, Eſq; Governor 
Francis Nicholſon, Eſq; ; 

Upon the death of Queen Mary, the government was altogether 
in the hands of king William III. 
Nathaniel Blackiſton, Eſq; Governor 

By the death of King William III. Queen Anne took upon her 
the government—and the ſame governor was continued 
Thomas Finch, Eſq; Preſident 
John Seymour, Eſq; Governor 
Edward Lloyd, Eſq; Preſident 
John Hart, Eſq; Governor 

Upon the death of Queen Anne, King George I. took upon him 
the government—and the ſame Governor was continued 
The government was reſtored to Charles, Lord Baltimore, who 
iſſued a new commiſlion to John Hart, Eſq; f 
Charles Calvert, Eſq; Governor 
Benedict Leonard Calvert, Eſq; Governor 


1637 
1647 
1649 


1654 


1658 
1660 
1662 


1675 
1078 


1681 


1692 
1694 
1696 
1699 


1701-2 


1703 
1704 
1704 
1714 


1715 


1716 
1720 
1727 

"lhe 
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The Proprietor came into the province in 5733 
And returned to England 17 3 
Samuel Ogle, Eſq; Governor 1737 
Thomas Bladen, Eſq; Governor 1742 
Samuel Ogle, Eſq; Governor 1747 
By the death of Charles, Lord Baltimore, the province deſcended 
to his ſon Frederick, —Governor Ogle died the ſame year 175¹ 
Benjamin Taſker, Eſq; Preſident 175¹ 
Horatio Sharp, Eſq; Governor 1753 
Robert Eden, Eſq; Governor 1769 
Frederick, Lord Baron of Baltimore, died -» 8991 
Robert Eden, Eſq; Governor 1773 


The liſt of the governors of this ſtate, with the times of their election 
into office, ſince the revolution, has not been received. 


— 


F 


| SITUATION and EXTEN T. 
Miles. 
36 30 and 40% North Latitude. 
Lg 7 e 5 Between * Meridian of Philadelphia, and 
NO + 14* Weſt Longitude. | 


OUNDED eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean; north, by 
Pennſylvania and the river Ohio; weſt, by the Mifh- 
fippi ; ſouth, by North Carolina. 3 NN 

Mr. Jefferion deſcribes the boundaries more particularly, as follows; 
Virginia is bounded on the eaſt, by the Atlantic; on the north, by 
a line of latitude, croſſing the eaſtern ſhore through Watkins's Point, 
being about 37 57' north latitude ; from thence by a ſtreight line to 
Cinquac. near the mouth of Patomak; thence by the Patomak, which 
is common to Virginia and Maryland, to the firſt fountain of its north- 
ern branch; thence by a meridian line, paſſing through that fountain 
till it interſects a line running eaſt and weſt, in latitude 39% 43' 42.4", 
which divides Maryland from Pennſylvania, and which was marked by 
Meſſrs. Maſon and Dixon; thence by that line, and a continuation of 


Boundaries. ] 


it weſtwardly to the Gate — of five degrees of longitude from the 


eaſtern boundary of Pennſylvania, in the ſame latitude, and thence by a 
meridian line to the Ohio; on the weſt, by the Ohio and Miſſiſippi, to 


In the fullowing deſcription of Virginia, what is included between in- 
werted commas (except in the inſtances where the reader is otherwiſe 
informed) is taken from the © Hiſtory of Virginia,” by Thomas JEF- 
FER5SON, Eſq. to which is prefixed a large whole ſheet map of Virginia, 
drawn with the utmoſt accuracy. — Such readers as may wiſh for further in- 
formation relating to Virginia, avill find themſelves highly gratified by the 
perr/al of Mr, Jefferſon's Hiftory. | EW 

atitude 
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latitude 36 zo north; and on the ſouth, by the line of latitude 

Fi 15 338 By admeaſurement through nearly the whole of this laſt 
WW line, and ſupplying the unmeaſured parts from good data, the Altantic 
and Miſſifippi are found in this latitude to be 758 miles diſtant, equal 


77 o 38 of longitude, reckoning miles and 3144 feet to the de- 
Þ fig yy being our : nprehention of longitude, that'of our latitude, 
| taken between this and Maſon and Dixon's line, is 3* 13 42-4 » equal 
to 22 3.3 miles, ſuppoſing a degree of a great circle to be 69 m. 864f. as 
" computed by Caſſini. Theſe boundaries include an area ſomewhat tri- 
| angular, of 121,525 miles, whereof 79,650 lie weſtward of the 1 
mountains, and 57,034 weſtward of the meridian of the mouth of the 
Great Kanhaway. This ſtate is therefore one-third larger than the 


iſlands of Great-Britain and Ireland, which are reckoned at 88,357 ſquare 
miles. 
Ipheſe limits reſult from, 1. The ancient charters from the crown of 
England. 2. The grant of Maryland to the Lord Baltimore, and the 
© ſuvlequent determinations of the Britiſh court as to the extent of that 
grant. 3. The grant of Pennſylvania to William Penn, and a compact 
between the general aſſemblies of the commonwealths of Virginia and 
Pennſylvania as to the extent of that grant. 4. The grant of Carolina, 
and attual location of its northern boundary, by conſent of both parties. 
5 5. The treaty of Paris, of 1763. 6. The confirmation of the charters of 
the neighbouring ſtates by the convention of Virginia at the time of con- 
© ſtituting their commonwealth. 7. The ceſſion made by Virginia to 
Congreſs of all the lands to which they had title on the north fide of the 
Ohio. | | 
© Riwers.] © An inſpection of a map of 2 will give a better idea 
of the geography of its rivers, than any deſcription in writing. Their 
navigation may be imperfectly noted. 
© Roaneke, ſo far as it lies within this ſtate, is no where navigable, but for 
© canoes, or light batteaux; and, even for theſe, in ſuch detached parcels as 
to have prevented the inhabitants from availing themſelves of it all. 
James River, and its waters, afford navigation as follows : 
»The whole of Elizabeth River, the loweſt of thoſe which run into 
= James River, is a harbour, and would contain upwards of 300 ſhips. The 
Channel is from 150 to 200 fathom wide, and at common flood tide, af- 
& fords 18 feet water to Norfolk. The Strafford, a 60 gun ſkip, went 
there, lightening herſelf to croſs the bar at Sowell's point. The Fier 
Rodrigue, pierced for 64 guns, and carrying 50, went there without 
lightening. Craney iſland, at the mouth of this river, commands its 
channel tolerably well. 

* Nanſemend River is navigable to Sleepy Hole, for veſſels of 250 tons; 
do Suffolk, for thoſe of 100 tons; and to Milner's, for thoſe of 25, 
—_— * Pagan Creek affords 8 or 10 feet water to Smithfield, which admits 
= veſſels of 20 tons. | | 

0 Chickahominy has at its mouth a bar, on which is only 12 fect water at 
common flood tide. Veſſels paſſing that, may go 8 miles up the river; 


thoſe of ten feet draught may go four miles further, and thoſe of fix tons 
burthen, 20 miles further, 
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« Appamattox may be navigated as far as Broadways, by any veſſel which 
has croſſed Harriſon's bar in James River; it keeps 8 or 9 feet water: 
mile or two higher up to Fiſher's bar, and 4 feet on that and upward t, 
Peterſburg, where all navigation ceaſes. 

James River itſelf affords harbour for veſſels of any fize in Hampton 
Road, but not in ſafety through the whole winter; and there is naviga. 
ble water for them as far as Mulberry iſland. A 40 gun ſhip goes tg 
james-town, and, lightening herſelf, may paſs to Harriſon's bar, on 
which there is only 15 feet water. Veſſels of 250 tons may go to War. 
wick; thoſe of 125 go to Rocket's, a mile below Richmond; from 
thence is about 7 feet water to Richmond; and about the center of the © * 
town, four feet and a half, where the navigation is interrupted by falls, 
which in a courſe of fix miles deſcend about 80 feet perpendicular; 
above theſe it is reſumed in canoes and batteaux, and is proſecuted ſafely 
and advantageouſly to within 10 miles of the Blue Ridge; and even 
through the Blue Ridge a ton weight has been brought; and the expence 
would not be great, when compared with its object, to open a tolerable 
navigation up Jackſon's river and Carpenter's creek, to within 25 miles 
of Howard's greek of Green Briar, both of which have then water 
enough to float veſſels into the Great Kanhaway. In ſome future Rate of 
Population, I think it poſſible, that its navigation may alſo be made to in- 
terlock with that of the Patomak, and through that to communicate by a | 
1hort portage with the Ohio. It is to be nated, that this river is called 
in the maps James River, only to its confluence with the Rivanna; 
thence to the Blue Ridge it is called the Fluvanna; and thence to its 
ſource, Jackſon's river. But in common ſpeech it is called James riverto 3 
its ſource. 4 

The Rivanna, a branch of James river, is navigable for canoes and bat. 
ꝛeaux to its interſection with the ſouth-weſt mountains, which is about ry 1 
22 miles, and may eaſily be opened to navigation through thoſe moun- 5 1 
tains to its fork about Charlotteſville. "= 

« York River, at York-town, affords the beſt harbour in the ſtate for veſ. 
ſels of the largeſt fize. The river there narrows to the width of a mile, 
and is contained within very high banks, cloſe under which the veſſels . 
may ride. It holds 4 fathom water at high tide for 25 miles above Vork, 
to the mouth of Porcpotank, where the river is a mile and a half wide, 
and the channel 75 fathom, and paſiing under a high bank. At the 
confluence of Pamunkey and Mattapony, it is reduced to 3 fathom depth, 
which continues up Pamunkey to Cumberland, where the width 1s 100 
vards, and up Mattapony to within two miles of Frazer's ferry, where it 
becomes 2+ fathom deep, and holds that about five miles. Pamunkey is 
then capable of navigation for loaded flats to Brockman's bride, 50 
miles above Hanover town, and Mattapeney to Downer's bridge, 70 miles 
above its mouth. oY 

« Pienkatank, the little rivers making out of Meljact bay, and thoſe of 
the eaftern ſhore, receive only very tmall veſſels, and theſe can but enter 
them. 

* Rappahannst affords 4 fathom water to Hobb's Hole's and two fathom 
from thence to Fredericktburg. 
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0 < Patomat is 7 miles wide at the mouth; 44 at Nomony Bay; 3 at 
auia; 14 at Hallooing Point; 44 at Alexandria. Its ſoundings are, 7 
a tchom at the mouth; 5 at St. George's iſland; 45 at Lower Matchodic ; 
at Swan's Point, and thence up to Alexandria ; thence 10 feet water to 
N ebe falls, which are 13 miles above Alexandria. e ; 
he diſtance from the Capes of Virginia to the termination of the tide- 
0 Pater in this river is above zoo miles; and navigable for ſhips of the 
greateſt burthen nearly to that place. From thence this river, obſtructed 
| by four conſiderable falls, extends through a vaſt tract of inhabited coun- 


| try towards its ſource. Theſe falls are, 1ſt, The Little Falls, three miles 
e © above tide water, in which diſtance there is a fall of 36 feet: 2d, The 
ST Great Falls, ſix miles higher, where is a fall of 76 feet in one mile and a 
— quarter : 3d, The Seneca H alls, fix miles above the former, which form 
uy irregular rapids, with a fall of about 10 feet; and 4th, the Shenar- 
oah Falls, 60 miles from the Seneca, where is a fall of about zo feet in 
three miles; from which laſt, Fort Cumberland is about 120 miles diſ- 
. The obſtructions, which are oppoſed te the navigation above an 
Petween theſe falls, are of little conſequence. | 
= Early in the year 1785, the Legiſlatures of Virginia and Maryland paſ- 
ſed acts to encourage opening the navigation of this river. It was eſti- 
ated that the expence of the works would amount to £.50,000 ſter- 
Jing, and ten years were allowed for their completion. At preſent the 
reſident and directors of the incorporated company ſuppoſe that C. 45, ooo 
Fill be adequate to the operation, and chat it will be accompliſhed in a 
Hhorter period than was ſtipulated. Their calulations are founded on the 
Progreſs already made, and the ſummary mode lately eſtabliſned for en- 
Forcing the collection of the dividends, as the money may become neceſ- 
gary. On each ſhare of £.100, the payment of only /. 40 has yet been 
demanded. 
According to the opinion of the preſident and directors, lochs will be 
neceſſary at no more than two places the Great and the Little Falls : fix 
Wat the former, and three at the latter. At the latter nothing has yet been 
Attempted, At the Great Falls, where the difficulties were judged by 
many to be inſurmountable, the work is nearly completed, except ſink- 
ing the lock-ſeats, and inſerting the frames. At the Seneca Falls the labo- 
rious part of the buſineſs is entirely accompliſhed, by removing the ob- 
ſtacles and graduating the deſcent; ſo that nothing remains but to finiſh 
the channel for this gentle current in a workmanlike manner. At the She- 
RE #andoah, where the river breaks through the Blue Ridge, though a pro- 
digious quantity of labour has been beſtowed, yet much is ſtill to be done 
before the paſſage will be perfected. Such proficiency has been made, 
however, that it was expected, if the ſummer had not proved uncommonly 
rainy, and the river uncommonly high, an avenue for a partial navigation 
XX would have been opened by the firſt of January, 1789, from Fort Cumber- 
F170 land to the Great Falls, which are within nine miles of a ſhipping port. 
As it has happened, it may require a conſiderable part of this year for 
its accompliſhment, 
As ſoon as the proprietors ſhall begin to receive toll, they will doubt- 
leſs find an ample compenſation for their pecuniary advances, By an eſti- 


mate made many years ago, it was calculated that the amount, in the com- 
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mencement, would be at the rate of C. 11,875, Virginia currency, per au. 
num. The toll muſt every year become more productive, as the qumn. 
tity of articles for exportation will be augmented in a rapid ratio, withtie 
increaſe of population and the extention of ſettlements. In the men 
time the effect will be immediately ſeen in the agriculture of the inter 
country: for the multitude of horſes now employed in carrying produc, 
to market, will then be uſed altogether for the purpoſe of tillage. By, 
in order to form juſt conceptions of the utility of this inland navigation, 
it would be requiſite to notice the long rivers which empty into the Pau. 
mak, and even to take a ſurvey of the geographical poſition of the avyje,, Bm 
waters. | 


The Shenandoah, which diſembogues juſt above the Blue Mountain, 
may, according to report, be made navigable, at a trifling expence, more 
than 150 miles from its confluence with the Patomak ; and will receive 
and bear the produce of the richeſt part of the ſtate. The South Branch, 
ſtill higher, is navigable in its actual condition nearly or quite 100 miles, 
through exceedingly fertile lands. Between theſe, on the Virginia fide, 
are ſeveral ſmaller rivers, that may, with facility, be improved, ſo a ñ 
afford a paſiage for boats. On the Maryland ſide are the Monocaſy, An. 


tietam, and Conegocheague, ſome of which paſs through the ftate of | 


4 


Maryland, and have their ſources in Pennſylvania. | 
From Fort Cumberland (or Wills' Creek) one or two good waggon 
roads may be had (where the diſtance is ſaid by ſome to be 35, and by = 
others 40 miles) to the Yohogany, a large and d cans branch of the 
Monongahela ; which laſt forms a junction with the Allegany at Fort Pit: 
from whence the river takes the name of the Obs, until it loſes its cur. 
rent and name in the Miss1ss1P1. be 
But, by paſſing farther up the Patomak than Fort Cumberland, which 
may very eaſily be done, a portage by a good waggon road to the Chet 
River, another large branch of the Monongahela, can be obtained through am 
a ſpace which ſome ſay is 20, others 22, others 25, and none more than 
39 mules. | . 
When we have arrived at either of theſe weſtern waters, the navigation 
through that immenſe region is opened in a thouſand directions, and to 
the 2 in ſeveral places by portages of leſs than 10 miles; and by one 
portage, it is aſſerted, of not more than a ſingle mile. : 
Notwithſtanding it was ſneeringly ſaid by ſome foreigners, at the be. 
ginning of this undertaking, that the Americans were fond of engaging Þ 
in ſplendid projects which they could never accompliſh ; yet it is hoped 
the ſucceſs of this firſt eflay towards improving their inland navigation, 
will, in ſome degree, reſcue them from tlie reproach intended to have been 1 
tixed upon their national character, by the unmerited imputation. 9 
The Great Kanhaway is a river of conſiderable note for the fertility o! mn 
its lands, and ſtill more, as leading towards the head waters of James 
river. Nevertheleſs, it is doubttul whether its great and numerous rapiſs . 
will admit a navigation, but at an expence to which it will require ages to 
render its inkabicants equal. Ihe great obſtacles begin at what are called Wl 
the Great Falls, go miles above the mouth, below which are only five or ll 
fix rapids, and theſe paſſable, with ſome difficulty, cven at low _ 4. 
7 rom 


And Patomak penctrate through all the rid ges © 
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From the falls to the mouth of Green Briar is 100 miles, and thence to the 
Dad mines 120. It is 280 yards wide at its mouth. | 
The Little Kanhaway is 150 yards wide at the mouth. It yields a na- 
1 igation of 10 miles only. Perhaps its northern branch, called Junius 
Ereck, which interlocks with the weſtern waters of Monongahela, may 
one day admit a ſhorter paſſage from the latter into the Ohio. 


" A Mountains.] © For the particular geography of our mountains, I muſt 
„ Ef" to Fry and Jefferſon's map of Virginia; and to Evans's analyfis of 


map of America for a more philoſophical view of them than is to be 
Pund in any other work. It is worthy notice, that our mountains are 
ot ſolitary, and ſcattered confuſedly over the face of the country; but 
that they commence at about 150 miles from the ſea coaſt, are diſpoſed in 
ridges one behind another, running nearly parallel with the ſea coaſt, 
though rather approaching it as they advance north-eaſtwardly. To the 
Puth.weſt, as the tract of country between the ſea coaſt and the Miſſi ſippi 
comes narrower, the mountains converge into a ſingle ridge, which, 
it approaches the Gulph of Mexico, ſubſides into plain country, and 
ves riſe to ſome of the waters of that Gulph, and particularly to a river 
Zallcd the Apalachicola, probably from the Apalachies, an India nation 
rmerly reſiding on it. Hence the mountains giving riſe to that river, 
d ſeen from its various parts, were called the Apalachian Mountains, 
ing in fact the end or termination only of the great ridges paſling 
ough the continent, European geographers however extended the 
Fame northwardly as far as the mountains extended; ſome giving it, af- 
err their ſeparation into different ridges, to the Blue Ridge, others to the 
| Worth Mountains, others to the Allegany, others to the Laurel Ridge, as 
ay be ſeen in their different maps. But the fact I believe is, that none of 


cle ridges were ever known by that name to the inhabitants, either na- 
ve or emigrant, but as they ſaw them ſo called in European maps. In 


e ſame direction generally are the veins of lime-ſtone, coal and other 
inerals hitherto diſcovered ; and ſo range the falls of our great rivers. 
But the courſes of the great rivers are at right * with theſe. James 

mountains eaſtward of 
the Allegany, that is broken by no water courſe. It is in fact the ſpine 


f the country between the Atlantic on one fide, and the Miſſiſippi and St. 


Lawrence on the other. The pailage of the Patomak through the Blue 
Ridge is perhaps one of the moſt ſtupendous ſcenes in nature. You ſtand on 
= very high point of land. On your right comes up the Shenandoah, hav- 
Ang ranged alone the foot of the mountain an hundred miles to ſeek a 
Went. On your left approaches the Patomak, in queſt of a paſſage alſo. In 
We moment of their junction they ruſh together againſt the mountain, 


3 28 it aſunder, and paſs off to the ſea. The firſt glance of this ſcene hur- 


ies our ſenſes into the opinion, that this earth has been created in time, 
Mat the mountains were formed firſt, that the rivers began to flow after- 


wards, that in this place particularly they have been dammed up by the 
=Blue Ridge of mountains, and have formed an ocean which filled the 
*% nole valley ; that continuing to riſe they have at length broken over at 


is ſpot, and have torn the mountain down from its ſummit to its baſe. 
he piles of rock on each hand, but particularly on the Shenandoah, the 


ident marks of their diſruption and avulſion from their beds by the moſt 


powerful 
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powerful agents of nature, corroborate the impreſſion. But the dt, 
finiſhing which nature has given to the picture is of a very different by 
rater. It is a true contralt to the fore ground. It is as placid ang, 
lightful, as that is wild and tremendous. For the mountain being don * 
under, ſhe preſents to your eye, through the cleft, a ſmall cat ,, 
ſmooth blue horizon, at an infinite diſtance in the plain country, inyij, = 
you, as it were, from the riot and tumult roaring around, to paſs thryyy 
the breach, and participate of the calm below. Here the eye ultina; 
compoſes itſelf; and that way too the road happens actually to |., | 
You croſs the Patomak above the junction, paſs along its ſide through N gu! 
baſe of the mountain for three miles, its terrible precipices hanging WET! oh 
fragments over you, and within about 20 miles reach Frederick town 20 
the fine country round that. This ſcene is worth a voyage acroſs the 4. 
lantic. Yet here, as in the neighbourhood of the natural bridge, are p d 
— who have paſſed their lives within half a dozen miles, and have ne," * 


: ger 

en to ſurvey theſe monuments of a war between rivers and mountain; E 
which muſt have ſhaken the earth itſelf to its center.— The height ofen 0 | 
mountains has not yet been eſtimated with any degree of exactneſs. e 


Allegany being the great ridge which divides the waters of the Aw pes 
from thoſe of the Miſſiſippi, its ſummit is doubtleſs more elevated abo Doc 
the ocean than that of any other mountain. But its relative height, n 1 
pared with the baſe on which it ſtands, is not ſo great as that of n 
others, the country riſing behind the ſucceſſive ridges like the ſtep; © 
ſtairs. The mountains of the Blue Ridge, and of theſe the Peaks of hi 
ter, are thought to be of a greater height, meaſured from their baſe, thu wh 
any others in our country, and perhaps in North America. From Gt, > pf 
which may be found a tolerable conjecture, we ſuppoſe the higheſt peu Ari 
be about 4000 feet perpendicular, which is not a fifth part of the heiß.? 
of the mountains of South America, nor one third of the height wc 
would be neceſſary in our latitude to preſerve ice in the open air unmelt! 
through the year. The ridge of mountains next beyond the Blue Na,, 8 
called by us the North Mountains, is of the greateſt extent; for wii Mo! 


reaſon they are named by the Indians the Endleſs Mountains. fre 
A ſubſtance ſuppoſed to be pumice, found floating on the Miſſiſ, ea 
has induced a conjecture, that there is a volcano on ſome of its waters: a 5 


as theſe are moſtly known to their ſources, except the Miſſouri, our e. 
pectations of verifying the conjecture would of courſe be led to the mou: | 
tains which divide the waters of the Mexican Gulph from thoſe of h. 
South Sea; but no volcano having ever yet been known at ſuch a diſtanc} 
from the ſea, we muſt rather ſuppoſe that this floating ſubſtance has ben 
erroneouſly deemed pumice. | I 
Caſcades and Caverns.) © The only remarkable caſcade in this countij _ 
is that of the Falling Spring, in Auguſta. It is a water of James nv 
where it is called Jackſon's river, rifing in the warm ſpring mountain it 
about 20 miles ſouth-weſt of the warm ſpring, and flowing into that val 
About three quarters of a mile from its ſource, it falls over a rock 200 i: ne « 
into the valley below. The ſheet of water is broken in its breadth by tt ny 
rock in two or three places, but not at all inits height. Between the ſhes = 
and rock, at the bottom, you may walk acroſs dry. This cataract WE 1 
bear no compariſon with that of Niagara, as to the quantity of r > KH 
compems 
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— mpoting it; the ſheet being only 12 or 1 5 feet wide above, ace _ 
i Sit more ſpread below; but it is halt as high again, the latter N 
& Holy 156 feet, according to the menſuration made by order of Mr. Van- 
i reuil, Governor of Canada, and 130 according to a more recent ac- 
0 | 

in in the lime-ſtone country, there are many caverns of very conſiderable 
x Wctcnt. The molt noted is called Madiſon's Cave, and 1s on the north 
ae of the Blue Ridge, near the interſection of the Rockingham and Au- 
x a line with the ſouth fork of the ſouthern river of Shenandoah, It 1s 
„ 3 a hill of about 200 feet perpendicular height, the aſcent of which, on 
1 one ſide, is ſo ſteep, that you may pitch a biſcuit from its ſummit into the 
In fiver which waſhes its baſe. The entrance of the cave 1s, 1n this fide, 
0 bout two thirds of the way up. It extends into the earth about zoo feet, 
oy branching into ſubordinate caverns, ſometimes aſcending a little, but more 
„generally deſcending, and at length terminates, in two different places, at 
ls ons of water of unknown extent, and which I ſhould judge to be near- 
* on a level with the water of the river; however, I do not think they 
„bre formed by refluent water from that, becauſe they are never turbid ; 
> becauſe they do not riſe and fall in correſpondence with that in times of 
„cod, or of drought ; and becauſe the water is always cool. It is proba- 


Ny one of the many reſervoirs with which the interior parts of the earth 
Wre ſuppoſed to abound, and which yield ſupplies to the fountains of wa- 
er, diſtinguiſhed from others only by its being acceſſible. The vault of 
his cave is of ſolid lime- tone, from 20 to 40 or 50 feet high, through 
Which water is continually percolating.- This, trickling dows the ſides 
Bf the cave, has incruſted them over in the form of elegant drapery; and 
ripping from the top of the vault generates on that, and on the baſe be- 
Bow, ſtalactites of a conical form ſome of which have met and formed 
aſſive columns. : 
Another of thoſe caves is near the North Mountain, in the county of 
Prederick, on the lands of Mr. Zane. The entrance into this is on the 
Stop of an extenſive ridge. You deſcend 3o or 40 feet, as into a well, 
from whence the cave then extends, nearly horizontally, 400 feet into the 
earth, preſerving a breadth of trom 20 to 50 feet, and a height of from 
S to 12 feet. After entering this cave a few feet, the mercury, which in 
the open air was at 50%, roſe to 57 of Farenheit's thermometer, anſwer- 
Wing to 11 of Reaumur's, and it continued at that to the remoteſt parts of 
the cave. The uniform temperature of the cellars of the obſervatory of 
Paris, which are go feet deep, and of all ſubterranean cavities of an 
depth, where no chymical agents may be ſuppoſed to produce a facti- 
4 tious heat, has been found to be 10® of Reaumur, equal to 54% of Faren- 
| heit. The temperature of the cave above-mentioned ſo nearly corre- 
ſponds with this, that the difference may be aſcribed to a difference of in- 
RE ſtruments. 
At the Panther gap, in the ridge which divides the waters of the 
Co and the Calf paſture, is what is called the Blowing Cave. It is 
in the fide of a hill, is of about 100 feet diameter, and emits conſtantly a 
current of air of ſuch force, as to keep the weeds proftrate to the diſ- 
tance of twenty yards before it. This current is ſtrongeſt in dry froſty 
weather, and in long ſpells of rain weakeſt. Regular inſpirations and 


expirations 


| 
| 
| 


- maſs at the ſummit of the arch, about 40 feet. A part of this thickneg 


given name, and affords a public and commodious paſſage over a valle), 2 
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expirations of air, by caverns and fiſſures, have been probably enous, © 
accounted for, by ſuppoſing them combined with intermitting fountaim: 
as they muſt of courſe inhale air while their reſervoirs are emptying them. * 
ſelves, and again emit it while they are filling. But a conſtant iſſue c ee i 
air, only varying in its force as the weather is drier or damper, will c. 
quire a new hypotheſis. There is another blowing cave in the Cumhe;. 5 5 
land mountain, about a mile from where it croſſes the Carolina line, II Y 
we know of this is, that it is not conſtant, and that a fountain of war: ab 
iſſues from it. | 8 iſ 
The Natural Bridge, the moſt ſublime of Nature's works, though not 0 
comprehended under the preſent head, muſt not be pretermitted. It issn 
the aſcent of a hill, which ſeems to have been cloven through its length gy | 
by ſome great convulſion. The fiſſure, juſt at the bridge, is, by ſome 
admeaſurements, 270 feet deep, by others, only 205. It is about 45 fe; 
wide at the bottom, and go feet at the top; this of courſe determines the © 
length of the bridge, and its height from the water. Its breadth in the 
middle is about 60 feet, but more at the ends, and the thickneſs of the K 


is conſtituted by a coat of earth, which gives growth to many large trees, 
The reſidue, with the hill on both fides, is one ſolid rock of lime-ſtone. 


view from the top be painful and intolerable, that from below is delight. 
ful in an equal extreme. It is impoſſible for the emotions ariſing — 
the ſublime, to be felt beyond what they are here: ſo beautiful an arch, 
ſo elevated, ſo light, and ſpringing as it were up to Heaven, the rapture 
of the ſpectator is really indeſcribable ! The fiſſure continuing narroy, 
deep, and ftreight for a conſiderable diſtance above and below the bridge, 
opens a ſhort but very pleaſing view of the North mountains on the fide, 

and Blue Ridge on the other, at the diſtance each of them of about five 
miles. This bridge is in the county of Rock bridge, to which it has 


* 


which cannot be croſſed elſewhere for a conſiderable diſtance. The ſtream 
paſſing under it is called Cedar creek. It is a water of James river, and "1 


R 


ſufficient in the drieſt ſeaſons to turn a griſt-mill, though its fountain is 55 * 
not more than two miles above *.” There is a natural bridge, fumilar to 


the one above deſcribed, over Stock creek, a branch of Peleſon river, in 4 | 
Waſhington county. | | 4 


Don Ulloa meniions a break, fimilar to this, in the province of Anga- 3 


© 


raex, in South- America. It is from 16 to 22 feet wide, 111 deep, and of 1; Wh 
miles coutinuance, Engliſh meaſure. Its breadth at top is not ſenſibly great 
than at bottom. "iS 


Mins 
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Mines and Minerals.) © I knew a fingle inſtance of gold found in this 
ante. It was e in ſmall ſpecks through a lump of ore, of about 
9 Nor pounds weight, which yielded ſeventeen penny- weights of gold, of 

extraordinary ductility. This ore was found on the north ſide of Rap- 
W | © mpegs about four miles below the falls. I never heard of any other 


ndication of gold in its neighbourhood. 


5 


5 
Wy 7 On the Great Kanhaway, oppoſite to the mouth of Cripple creek, and 
about 25 miles from our ſouthern boundary, in the county of Montgo- 
© mery, are mines of lead. The metal is mixed, ſometimes with earth, and 
ſometimes with rock, which requires the force of gunpowder to open itz 

and is accompanied with a portion of filver, too ſmall to be worth ſepa= 
ration under any proceſs hitherto attempted there. The proportion yield- 
ed is from 50 to 80 lb. of pure metal from 100 1b. of waſhed ore. The 
moſt common is that of 60 to the lb. The veins are at ſometimes moſt 
© flattering ; at others they diſappear ſuddenly and totally. They enter 
the fide of the hill, and proceed horizontally. Two of them are wrought 
at preſent by the public, the beſt of which is 100 yards under the hill. 
@ Theſe would employ about 50 labourers to advantage. We have not, 
however, more than 3o generally, and theſe cultivate their own corn. 
hey have produced 60 tons of lead in the year; but the general quanti- 
ty is from 20 to 25 tons. The preſent furnace is a mile from the ore 
bank, and on the oppoſite ſide of the river. The ore is firſt Wagoner to 
the river, a quarter of a mile, then laden on board of canoes, and carried 
acroſs the river, which is there about 200 yards wide, and then again taken 
into waggons, and carried to the furnace. This mode was originally 
adopted, that they might avail themſelves of a good fituation on a creek 
for a pounding mill: but it would be eaſy to have the furnace and pound- 
ing mill on the ſame fide of the river, which would yield water, without 
any dam, by a canal of about half a mile in length. From the furnace 
ME the lead is tranſported 130 miles along a good road, leading through the 
peaks of Otter to Lynch's ferry, or Winſton's on James river, from 
EX whence it is carried by water about the ſame diſtance to Weſtham. This 
land carriage may be greatly ſhortened, by delivering the lead on James 
river, above the Blue Ridge, from whence a ton weight has been brought 
iin two canoes. The Great Kanhaway has py FA 1 falls in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mines. About ſeven miles below are three falls, of three 
or four feet perpendicular each: and three miles above is a rapid of three 


FIN 


miles continuance, which has been compared in its deſcent to the great 
fall of James river. Yet it is the opinion, that they may be laid open 
for uſeful navigation, fo as to reduce very much the portage between the 
XX Kanhaway and James river. 
1 A valuable lead mine is ſaid to have been lately diſcovered in Cum- 
berland, below the mouth of Red river. The greateſt, however, known 
8 . in the weſtern country, are on the Miſſiſippi extending from the mouth 
of Rock river 150 miles upwards. Theſe are not wrought, the lead uſed 
nin that country being from the banks on the Spaniſh fide of the Miſſiſippi, 
oppoſite to Kaſkaſkia, 
24 mine of copper was once opened in the county of Amherſt, on the 
2 north ſide of James river, and another in the opoſite county, on the 
< IF touth fide. However, either ag Io management, or the poverty of the 
op. veins, 
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veins, they were diſcontinued. We are told of a rich mine of native cop. 2 
per on the Ouabache, below the upper Wiaw. - 23 

The mines of iron worked at preſent are Callaway's, Roſs's, and Bal. 
lendine's, on the ſouth ſide of James river; O:d's on the North fide, ij 
Albemarle; Miller's in Auguſta, and Zane's in Frederick. Theſe tg 
laſt are in the valley between the Blue Ridge and north Mountain. 
Callaway's, Roſs's, Miller's, and Zane's make about 150 tons of bar iron 
Each, in the year. Roſs's makes alſo about 1600 tons of pig iron an. 
nually; Ballendine's 1000; Callaway's, Miller's, and Zane's, about 600 
each. Beſides theſe, a forge of Mr. Hunter*s, at Frederickſburgh, make, 
about zoo tons a year of bar iron, from pigs imported from Marylarg, 
and Taylor's forge on Neapſco of Patomak, works in the ſame way, hy 
to what extent I am not informed. The indieations of iron in otier 
places are numerous, and diſperſed through all tne mi idle country. Tie 
toughneſs of the caſt iron of Roſs's and Zane's furnaces is very remarkz, ſto 
ble. Pots and other utenſils, caſt thinner than uſual, of this iron, may Þ 
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be ſafely thrown into, or out of the waggons in which they are tranipen. 10 
ed. Salt-pans made of the ſame, and no longer wanted for that purpoſe, to 
cannot be broken up, in order to be melted again, ualeſs previouſly dil. ob 
led in many parts. an 
In the weſtern country, we are told of iron mines between the Muk. av 
ingum and Ohio; of others on Kentucky, between the Cumberland ad el. 
Barren rivers, between Cumberland and Tenniſſee, on Reedy creek, nex t. 
the Long Iſland, and on Cheſnut creek, a branch of the Great Kanhaway, RT t:: 


near where it croſſes the Carolina line. What are called the iron Bank, WE 10: 
on the Miſſiſippi, are believed, by a good judge, to have no iron in then, I t. 
In general from what is hitherto known of that country, it ſeems W fig 


Want iron. | I 4 
* Conſiderable quantities of black Tead are taken occaſionally for ut m. 
from Winterham, in the county of Amelia. I am not able, however, u MW 0: 


give a particular ſtate of the mine. Tnere is no work eſtabliſhed at i, 


thoſe WhO want, going and procuring it for themſelves, | Oc 
© The country on James river, from 15 to 20 miles above Richmond, 
and for ſeveral miles northward and ſouthward, is replete with mine:a Se 
coal of a very excellent quality. Being in the hands of many proprietor, - 
pits have been opened, and before the inter1 uption of our commerce, were K 
worked to an extent equal to the demand. | —_ 
In the weſtern country coal is known to be in ſo many places, as to 1. 
have induced an opinion that the whole tract between the Laurel Moun- 
tain, Miſſiſippi, and Ohio, yields coal. It is alſo known in many places . 
on the north fide of the Ohio. Te coal at Pittſburg is of a very ſuperiot BR 
quality. A bed of it at that place has been on fire ſince the year 1765 WF > 
Another coal-hill on the Pike Run of Mononganela has been on fire ten b 
years: yet it has burnt away about 20 yards only. —_ ” 
I have known one inſtance of an emerald found in this country. A. l 
methyſts have been fre;uent, and chryſtals common; yet not 1a ſuch ll 
numbers any of them as to be worth ſeeking. . 3 f 
* There is very good marble, and in very great abundance, on James 1 
river, at the mouth of Rockfiſh. The ſamples I have ſeen, were ſome of l 


chem of a White as pure as one might expect to find on the ſurface of 4 Ig 
cart: Bk 
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em: but moſt of them are variegated with red, blue, and purple. None 
fit has been ever worked. It forms a very large precipice, which hangs 
Wover a navigable part of the river. It is ſaid there 15 marble at Ken- 
Wtucky. 
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But one vein of lime-ſtone is known below the Blue Ridge. Its firſt 
, 7 appearance, in our country, is in Prince William, two miles below the 
| EPionu: Ridge of mountains; thence it paſſes on nearly parallel with that, 
— ** crolſes the Rivannna about five miles below it, where it is called the 
o southweſt. Ridge. It then croſſes Hardware, above the mouth of Hud- 
ſon's creck, James river at the moutii of Rockſiſh, at the marble quarry 
bpecore ſpoken of, probably runs up that river to where it appears again at 
t EXERo6G's iron-wo ks, and fo paſſes off ſouth-weſtwardly by Flat creek of Ot- 
ter river. It is never more than 100 yards wide. From the Blue Ridge 
e weſtwardly the whole country ſeems to be founded on a rock of lime- 
cone, beſides infinite quantities on the ſurface, both looſe and fixed. This 
is cut into beds, which range, as the mountains and ſea-coaſt do, from 
- EE puti-wet to north-eaſt, the lamina of each bed declining from the horizon 


towards a parelleliſm with the axis of the earth. Being ſtruck with this 
W obſervation, I made, with a quadrant, a great number of trials on the 
angles of their declination, and found them to vary from 229 to 609, but 


— 


avaraging all my trials, the reſult was within one-third of a degree of the 


elevation of the pole or latitude of the place, and much the greateſt part of 
tem taken ſepaxately were little different from that: by which it appears, 
tat taeie laminaà are, in the main, parallel with the axis of the earth. In 


4 3 ſome inſtances, inleed, 1 found them perpendicular, and even reclining 
8 I te other way: but theſe were extremely rare, and always attended with 
) SE figns of convuliion, or other circumſtances of fingularity, which admitted 

a poſſibility of removal from their original poiition, Theſe trials were 


: made between Madiſon's cave and the Patomak. We hear of lime-ſtone 
cosa the Mimſippi and Onio, and in all the mountainous country between 


mie eaſtern and weitern watere, not on the mountains themielves, but 

W occupying the valleys between tuem. | 
| Near the weltern foot of the North Mountains are immenſe bodies of 
Schi, containing impreſſion of ſhells in a variety of forms. I have re- 
ceived petriaed ſhells cf very different kinds from the firſt ſources of the 
Kentucky, whica bear no reſemblance to any I have ever ſeen on the tide- 
waters. It is faid that {heils are found in the Andes, in South- America, 
15,000 teet above the level of the ocean. 

Medicinal Springs.] © There are ſeveral melicinal ſprings, ſome of which 
are indubitably euicacious, while others ſeem to owe tneir reputation as 
much to fancy, and change of air and regimen, as to their real virtues. 
None of them having undergone a chymical analy ſis ia ſkilful hands, nor 
been ſo far the ſubject of obſervation as to have produced a reduction 
into claſſes of the diſorders which they relieve, it is in my power to give 
little more than an enumeration of them. 

Te moſt efficacious of theſe are two ſprings in Auguſta, near the 
firlt ſources of James river, where it is called Jackſon's river. They 
The near the foot of the ridge of mountains generally called the Warm 
Spring mountain, but in the maps Jackſon's mountains. The one is diſ- 
tinguthed by the name of the Warm Spring, and the other of the Hot 
B b 2 Spring. 
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Spring. The Warm Spring iſſues with a very bold ftream, ſufficient, # 

work a griſt-mill, and to keep the waters of its baſon, which is 30 ff 

in diameter, at the vital warmth, viz. 96 of Farenheit's thermomet,, 

The matter with which theſe waters is allied is very volatile; its ſm 

indicates it to be ſulphureous, as alſo does the circumſtance of turnjy, ® 

filver black. They relieve rheumatiſms. Other complaints alſo of ven 

different natures have been removed or leſſened by them. It rains ben 

four or hve days in every week. . 
The Hot Spring is about fix miles from the Warm, is much ſmalle, 

and has been ſo hot as to have boiled an egg. Some believe its degree “ 

heat to be leſſened, It raiſes the mercury in Farenheit's thermometer y 

112 degrees, which is fever heat. It ſometimes relieves where the Wam 

Spring fails. A fountain of common water, iſſuing within a few inches q 

its margin, gives it a ſingular appearance. Comparing the temperatu: 

of theſe with that of the hot ſprings of Kamſchatka, of which Krachinn. 

nikow gives an account, the difference is very great, the latter raiſing th 

mercury to 200®, which is within 120 of boiling water. "Theſe ſpring" 

are very much reſorted to in ſpite of a total want of accommodation ft | 

the ſick. Their waters are ftrongeſt in the hotteſt months, which ocz. 


ſions their being viſited in July and Auguſt principally. 2 7 | 


The ſweet ſprings are in the county of Botetourt, at the eaſtern o 
of the Allegany, about 42 miles from the warm ſprin They are fil 
leſs known. Having been found to relieve caſes in whith the others hi 
been ineffectually tried, it is probable their compoſition is different. The; | 
are different alſo in their temperature, being as cold as common water: 
which is not mentioned, however, as a proof of a diitin& impregnation, Z 
This 15 among the firſt ſources of James river. 2 
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On Patomak river, in Berkeley county, about the North mountzu, 
are medicinal ſprings, much more frequented than thoſe of Auguſta. The, 


powers, however, are leſs, the water weakly mineralized, and ſcarce: 3 
warm. They are more viſited, becauſe ſituated in a fertile, plentiful, ail # 
populous country, better provided with accommodations, always ſafe fon 
the Indians, and neareſt to the more populous ſtates. 5 
In Louiſa county, on the head waters of the South Anna branche 
York river, are ſprings of ſome medicinal virtue. They are not mu 
uſed, however. There is a weak chalybeate at Richmond; aud mary Þ 
others in various parts of the country, which are of too little worth, or to WR 
little note to be enumerated after thoſe before-mentioned. + 
We are told of a Sulphur Spring on Howard's creek of Green Briar, 
and another at Boonſborough on Kentucky. 


In the low grounds of the Great Kanhaway, 7 miles above the mom 
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of Elk River, and 67 above that of the Kanhav ay itſelf, is a hole 1 é, 


the earth of the capacity of 3o or 40 gallons, from which iſſues conſta. _ 
ly a bituminous vapour in ſo ſtrong a current, as to give to the (an! 
about its orifice the motion which it has in a boiling ſpring. On preien- ns 
ing a lighted candle or torch within 18 inches of the hole, it flames vw 
in a column of 18 inches diameter, and four or five feet in height, Wich W 
ſometimes burns out within 20 minutes, and at other times has bee! ll 


known to continue three days, and then has beemleft {till burning. T 
flame is unſteady, of the denfity of that of burning ſpirits, and 1 
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15 bke burning pit coal. Water ſometimes collects in the baſon, which is 


emarkably cold, and is kept in ebullition by the vapour iſſuing through 


Wt. If the vapour be fired in that ſtate, the water ſoon becomes ſo warm 
What the hand cannot bear it, and evaporates wholly in a ſhort time. 
WT his, with the circumjacent lands, is the property of his Excellency 
General Waſhington and of General Lewis. | | 

There is a ſimilar one on Sandy river, the flame of which is a column 
of about 12 inches diameter, and 3 feet high. General Clark, who in- 
forms me of it, kindled the vapour, ſtaid about an hour, and left it 
burning. | / 

= © The mention of uncommon ſprings leads me to that of Syphon foun- 
- ains. There is one of theſe near the interſection of the lord Fairfax's 


* 
"of 
* 


| — with the North mountain, not far from Brock's gap, on the 


ſtream of which is a griſt-mill, which grinds two buſhels of grain at every 
flood of the ſpring. Another near the Cow-paſture river, a mile and a 
half below its confluence with the Bull-paſture river, and 16 or 17 miles 


from the Hot-Springs, which intermits one in every twelve hours. One 


alſo near the mouth of the North Holſton. 
* After theſe may be mentioned the Natural Well, on the lands of a Mr. 


Lewis in Frederick county. It is ſomewhat larger than a common well: 
the water riſes in it as near the ſurface of the earth as in the neighbour- 


ing artificial wells, and is of a depth as yet unknown. It is ſaid there is 
a current in it tending ſenſibly downwards. If this be true, it probably 


= feeds ſome fountain, of which it is the natural reſervoir, diſtinguiſhed 
from others, like that of Madiſon's cave, by being acceſſible. It is uſed 


— . with a bucket and windlaſs as an ordinary well. 
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rted for the eftabliſhment of our colony in its infant ſtate, and the cen. 
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Population.] The following table ſhews the number of perſons im. I 


ſus of inhabitants at different periods, extracted from our hiſtorians and 


public records, as particularly as I have had opportunities and leiſure 1, 
examine them. Succeſſive lines in the ſame year ſhew ſucceſſive period; 
of time in that year. I have ſtated the cenſus in two different column 
the whole inhabitants having been ſometimes numbered, and ſometime, © 
es above 16 


- 


the tythes only. This term, with us, includes the free mal 


years of age, and ſlaves above that age of both ſexes. 


n 


Settlers Cenius t dettlers | Cunius of Cenſus of 
{Year imported. inhabitants. Veareſimported. |In.abitar ts.“ Tythes. 
1607 100 | 5 1618] , * | Ig 
| 40 | 1619] 12 6 | 
120 272 i623] 1300 | | 
| 1608 130 || 1622 3800 
| | 70 1 l ha | . | 2500 i ; 7 
160 8 490 | 1629 F- 3000 | g 
| 16 163 n | 2000 J 
| bo 1644 k i 4822 - 
1610 150 | 1645 | 50 | | 
| 8 | 200 | 1652 7000 ; 
| 1611/3 thiploads | 1654] | ra || 
| 350 | 700 7 22,000 | ? 
| 101 5 bs: | 1748] / 9 4 
— No 4.00 | 1759, 105,000 ł 4 
1 / | 1772 | | 153,000 | | 3 
2 RE | 1782 567,614 * 4 | 


© + further examination of our records would render this hiſtory of ou RW 
po wlacon much more ſatisfactory and perfect, by furniſhing a * YH 
unmber Bll 
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number of intermediate terms. Theſe however which are here ftated 
will enable us to calculate, with a conſiderable degree of preciſion, the 
rate at which we have increaſed. During the infancy of the colony, 
while numbers were ſmall, wars, importations, and other accidental cir- 
cumſtances, render the progreſſion TY and irregular. By the 
year 1654. however, it becomes tolerably uniform, importations having 
in a great meaſure ceaſed from the diſſolution of the company, and the 
inhabitants become too numerous to be ſenſibly affected by I:dian wars. 
Beginning at that period, therefore, we find that from thence to the year 
1772, our tythes had increaſed form 7209 to 153,000. The whole term 
being of 118 years, yields a duplication once in every 274 years. The 
intermediate enumerations taken in 1700, 1748, and 1759, furniſh proofs 
of the uniformity of this progreſſion. Should this rate of increaſe con- 
tinue, we ſhall have between fix and ſeven millions of inhabitants within 

5 years. If we ſuppoſe our country to be bounded, at ſome future day, 
6 the meridian of the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, (within which iz 
has been before conjectured are 64,491 ſquare miles) there wall then be 
100 inhabitants for every ſquare mile, w:ich is nearly the ſtate of popu- 
lation in the Britiſh iſlands. | | 

© Here I will beg leave to propoſe a doubt. The preſent deſire of 
America is to produce rapid population by as . great importations of fo- 
reigaers as poſſible. But is this founded in good policy? The advantage 
propoſed is the multiplication of numbers. Now let us ſuppoſe (for ex- 
ample only) that in this ſtate, we could double our numbers in one year 
by tne importation of foreigners ; and this is a greater acceſſion than the 
molt ſanguine advocate for emigration has a right to expect. Then I ſay, 
beginning with a double ſtock, we ſhall attain any given degree of popula- 
tion only 27 years and 3 months ſooner, than if we proceed on our lingle 
ſtock. If we propoſe 4. 500, ooo as a competent population for this ſtate, 
we ſhould be 544 years attaining it, could we at once double our numbers; 
and 814 years, if we rely on natural propagation, as may be ſeen by the 


following table, 
. 


| 8 Proceeding on Proceeding on 
our preſent ſtocx. | a double ſtock. 
1781 567,614 1,135,228 
18082 | 1,135,228 | is) 2,270,456 
18352 2,270,456 4.54912 
| 18623 | 4.540.912 1 3 | 


In the firſt column are ſtat :d period; (f 271 years; in tae ſecond are 
our numbers, at each period, as they will be if we proceed on our actual 


| ſtock; and in the third are what they would be, at the ſame periods, were 


we to ſet out from the double of our preſent ſtock. I have taken the 
term of 4,500,000 inhabitancs for example's ſake only. Yer I am per- 
ſuaded it is a greater number than the country ſpoken of, conſidering 
how much inarable land it contains, can clothe and feed without a mate- 


rial 


— 
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rial change in the quality of their diet. But are there no inconventenci, 
to be thrown into the ſcale againſt the advantage expected from a multi. 
plication of numbers by the 1mportation of foreigners ? It 15 for the hap. 90 
pineſs of thoſe united in ſociety to harmonize as much as poſſible in mat. 


ters which they muſt of neceſſity tranſact together. Civil governmey 


being the ſole objects of forming ſocieties, its adminiſtration muſt be con. 
ducted by common conſent. Every ſpecies of government has its ſpecif © 


principles. Ours perhaps are more peculiar than thoſe of any other in the 7 
univerſe. It is a compoſition of the freeſt principles of the Engliſh con. 


ſtitution, with others derived from natural right and natural reaſon, I 


theſe nothing can be more oppoſed than the maxims of abſolute me. 


narchies. Yet, from ſuch, we are to expect the r number of em. 


grants. They will bring with them the principles of the government; 


they leave, imbibed in their early youth; or, if able to throw them off, i: 


will be in exchange for an unbounded licentiouſneſs, paſſing, as is uſual, 


from one extreme to another. It would be, a miracle were they to ſto 


preciſely at the point of temperate liberty. Theſe principles, with their | 


language, they will tranſmit to their children. In proportion to their 
numbers, they will ſhare with us the legiſlation. They will infuſe into 


t their ſpirit, warp and bias its direction, and render it a heterogeneous, 7 = 
incoherent, diſtracted maſs. 775 


I may appeal to experience, during the preſent conteſt, for a verifica. 


tion of thoſe conjectures. But, if they be not certain in event, are they 
not poſſible, are they not probable ? Is it not ſafer to wait with patience 
27 years and three months longer, for the attainment of any degree of po- 
pulation deſired, or expected? May not our government be more homage. 
neous, more peaceable, more durable? Suppoſe 20 millions of republican 
Americans thrown all of a ſudden into France, what would be the con- 
dition of that kingdom? If it would be more torbulent, leſs happy, leſs 
ſtrong, we may believe that the addition of half a million of foreigners 
to our preſent numbers would produce a ſimilar effect here. If they come 


of themſelves, they are entitled to all the rights of citizenſhip : But | ; | 


doubt the expediency of inviting them by extraordinary encouragements, 
I mean not that theſe doubts ſhould be extended to the importation of 
uſeful artificers. The policy of that meaſure depends on very different 
conſiderations. Spare no expence in obtaining them. They will after 
a while go to the plough and the hoe ; but, in the mean time, they will 
teach us ſomething we do not know. It is not ſo in agriculture. The 
indifferent ſtate of that among us does not proceed from a want of know- 
tedge merely; it is from our having ſuch quantities of land to waſte as 
we pleaſe. In Europe the object is to make the moſt of their land, la- 
bour being abundant ; here it is to make the moſt of our labour, land 
being abundant. 

It will be proper to explain how the numbers for the year 1782 
have been obtained; and it was not from a perfect cenſus of the inhabi- 
tants. It will at the ſame time develope the proportion between the free 
inhabitants and ſlaves, The following return of taxable articles for that 
year was given in, | 


Free | 
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Free males aboves 21 years of age - = 53,289 


Slaves of all ages and ſexes 3 211,698 
Not diſtinguiſhed in the returns, but ſaid to be 23,766 
titheable ſlaves - - - ; 


Horſes + "5 - - - 195,439 
Cattle - - - - - 609,734 
Wheels of riding carriages - - 5,126 
Taverns - - - - 191 


© There were no returns from the 8 counties of Lincoln, Jefferſon, 
Fayette, Monongalia, Vohogania, Ohio, Northampton, and Vork. To 
find the number of ſlaves which would have been returned inftead of the 
23,766 titheables, we muſt mention that ſome obſervations on a-former 
cenſus had given reaſon to believe that the numbers above and below 16 
years of age were equal. The double of this number, therefore, to wit, 
475 32, muſt be added to 211,698, which will give us 259,230 ſlaves of 
all ages and ſexes. To find the number of free inhabitants, we muſt re- 
peat the obſervation, that thoſe above and below 16 are nearly equal, 


But as the number 53,289 omits the males between 16 and 21, we muſt 
4 ſupply them from conjecture. On a former experiment it had appeared 


that about one-third of our militia, that is, of the males between 16 and 
50, were unmarried. Knowing how early marriage takes place here, we 
ſhall not be far wrong in ſuppoſing that the unmarried part of our militia 
are thoſe between 16 and 21. If there be young men who do not marry 
till after 21, there are as many who marry before that age. But as the 


men above 50 were not included in the militia, we will ſuppoſe the un- 


married, or thoſe between 16 and 21, to be one-fourth of the whole 
number above 16, then we have the following calculation : 


Free males above 21 years of age - 53,289 
Free males between 16 and 21 - - 17,763 
Free males under 16 - - — 71,052 
Free females of all ages - - 142, 104 


7. — 


Free inhabitants of all ages - - 284,208 
Slaves of all ages - - - 259,230 


Inhabitants, excluſive of the 8 counties from : 2 
which were no returns 4 - 543743 


_—_ 


— 


In theſe 8 counties in the years 1779 and 1780 were 
3,161 militia, Say then, 


Free males above the age of 16 - -__ 3.161 
Ditto under 16 - - - - - 3,161 
Free females - - - — - 6,322 
Free inhabitants in theſe 8 counties - 12,644 


To find the number of ſlaves, ſay, as 284, 208 to 259,230, ſo is 12,644 


to 11,532. Adding the third of theſe numbers to the firſt, and the fourth 
to the lecond, we have, | | 


Free 
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Free inhabitants - - - - 296,852 
Slaves - - - - - - 270,702 


— 


Inhabitants of every age, ſex and condition - 567,614. 

© But 296,852, the number of free inhabitants, are to 270,762, the 
number ot ſlaves nearly as 11 to 10. Under the mild treatment our 
ſlaves experience, and their waoleſome, though coarſe, food, this blot in 
our country increaſes as faſt, or faſter, than the whites. During the 
regal government, we had at onetime obtained a law, which impoſed ſuch 
a Tory on the importation of ſlaves, as amounted nearly to a prohibition, 
when one inconſiderate aflembly, placed under a peculiarity of circum. 
ſtance, repealed the law. This repeal met a joyful ſanction from the then 


ſovereign, and no devices, no expedients, which could ever after be at. | 


tempted by ſubſequent aſſemblies, and they ſeldom met without attempt. 
ing them, could iucceed in getting the royal aſſent to a renewal of the 
duty. Ia the very firſt ſeſſion held under the republican government, the 


ailembly paſied a law for the perpetual prohibition of the importation of | 


ſlaves. Inis will in ſome meaſure ſtop the increaſe of this great political 


ad moral evil, while the minds cf our citizens may be ripening for a © 


complete emancipation of human nature.“ 


Climate.) * In an extenſive country, it will be expected that che cli. 


mate is not the jame in all its parts. It is ren arkable that, proceeding on 
the 1ame parallel of latitude weſtwardly, tne climate becomes colder in 
like manner as when you procced northwardly. This continues to be the 
caſe all you attain the {u:nmit of the Allegany, which is the higheſt land 

2tweeu the ocean and the Miſſinppi. From thence, deſcending in the 
ſame latitude of the Miſſiſippi, the change reverſes; and, if we may be. 
heve travellers, it become: warmer taere than it is in the ſame latitude on 
the ſea fide. Ineir teſtimony is ſtrengthened by the vegetables and ani. 
mals w. uch ſubliit ana multiply taere naturally, and do not on our ſea 
coaſt. 'L'aus caialpas grow ſpontaneouſly on tae Miſſiſippi, as far as the 
lacitude ot 379, aui reels as far as 380. Parroquets even winter on ths 
Sioto, iu tie 39.h degree of latitude. In the ſummer of 1779, when the 
ticrmometer was at 9, at Monticello, and 969 at William burgh, it was 
11:% et Kukaika, Perhaps tae mountain, which overhangs this village 
ou che norti file, may, by its reflect.on, have contributed fomewhat to 
produce this neat.“ 


Militia. 
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Militia.] * The follow 


of 1780 and 1781, except in 


returns from which are ſome what older. 


. 


5E 


ing is a ſtate of the militia, taken from returns 
thoſe counties marked with an aſteriſk, the 


379 


Situa- 


8 


Situation. 


IN Counties. | Milida. | Counties. Militia 
| Lincoln 600 43 []Greeneſville 500 
vi £ [Jefferſon 300 2 [Dinwiddie 2750 
ba Fayette 156 8 Cheſterfield 65 5 
= Ou 28 ene George 382 
> = 2*]|Monongalia 1000 3 2 a/Surry | 380 
x6 1 Nathington *829 || E: 8 Suſſex *700 
[= 2 Montgomery 1071138 28 Southampton 874 
| Green-briar 502 [0 [E Ile of Wight * 600 
3 — S8 [Nanſemond 1644 
8, Þ Klampſhire 930 | Norfolk * 880 
De Berkley * 1100 | 2 — PPrinceſs Anne * 594. 
2 [Frederick 1142 | - _ . — 
2 3 Bnendando 925 [ 8 Henrico 619 
{= 2 S [Rockingham 875 x | 2 Hanover 796 
2 [Auguſta 1975 Bel aug. EY ene *418 
2 © [ockbridge *025 ||. [2,5 8 Charles City 286 
5 = [Zotetourt 700 ||<|; — 810 ames City 235 
— 2 £ Williamſburg 129 
& 
Loudoun 174621 3 Vork * 244 
Fauquier 1078 || E Warwick : *100 
Culpeper 15 4 81214 Elizabeth City 182 
Spotiy lv O n 5 : 
. 9 al E 2 Caroline 805 
„ [Louita 603 || = þ £8 King William 436 
3 IGoochland *550 | |= E 1 — and Queen 500 
5 Fluvanna 2296 8223 Eſſex 408 
| © {Albemarle 873 [8 8 8 Middleſex 9 
88 Amherſt 896 E Glouceſter 2 
0 = 1 IE POTION 
828 e hos. Plas ſFaicfkx 6552 
— 22. 
> © lenrz 1004 || [f. 5 Prince William 614 
22 80 Pittſylvania *726 EN Stafford "500 
V 3 EEA King George 8 
— alifax 1139 [f Agichmond 493 
| Charlotte 612 824 . OE 2 
= en 589 8 3 2{tmoreland 544 
ee ee 408 5 2 N — 039 
Powhatan 330 al eee ä 
Amelia 11125 = Þ ©] \ccomac *1208 
| [Lunenburg 677 [5 S [Northampton *430 
Mecklenburg 1100 || — EN 
Brunſwick 559 [Whole Militia of the State | 49,97 1 
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Every able-bodied freeman, between the ages of 16 and 50, is ent}. © 
led in the militia, Thoſe of every county are formed into companies, 
and theſe again into one or more battalions, according to the numbers iz 
the county. They are commanded by colonels, and other ſubordinate 9 
officers, as in the regular ſervice. In every county is a county-lieutenant 
who commands the whole militia in his county, but ranks only as a colo. 
nel in the field. We have no general officers always exiſting. Theſe are 
appointed occaſionally, when an invaſion or inſurrection happens, ang 
their commiſſion determines with the occaſion. The governor is head fr, 
the military as well as civil power. The law requirs every militia-maa 
to provide himſelf with the arms uſual in the regular ſervice. But this 
injunction was always indifferently complied with, and the arms they had 
have been ſo frequently called for to arm the regulars, that in the lower ©" 
parts of the country they are entirely diſarmed. In the middle country a 
fourth or fifth part of them may have ſuch firelocks, as they had provide! 
to deſtroy the noxious animals which infe& their farms; and on the we. 
tern ſide of the Blue Ridge they are generally armed with rifles.” | 
Civil Diviſions.] Tae count es have already been enumerated. They © 
are 74 in number, of very unequal ſize and population. Of theſe 35 are © 
on the tide waters, or in that parallel; 23 are in the midlands, between | 
the tide waters and Blue Ridge of mountains; 8 between the Blue Ridge 0 
and Allegany; and 8 weſtward of the Allegany. 7 
© The ſtate, by another diviſion, is formed into pariſhes, many f 
which are commenſurate with counties: but ſometimes a county com- 
prehends more than one pariſh, and ſometimes a pariſh more than one 
county. This diviſion had relation to the religion of the ſtate, a parſon 
of the Anglican church, with a fixed ſalary, having been heretoforre 
eftabliſhed in each pariſh. The care of the poor was another object of 7 
the parochial diviſion. | - 
We have no townſhips. Our country being much interſected with 
navigable waters, and trade brought generally to our doors, inſtead of our 
being obliged to go in queſt of it, has probably been one of the cauſes 
why we have no towns of any conſequence, Williamſburgh, which, till 
the year 1780, was the ſeat of our government, never contained above 
1800 inhabitants; and Norfolk, the moſt populous town we ever had, 
contained but 6000. Our towns, but more properly our villages, or 
hamlets, are as follows : "* 
On James River and its waters, Norfolk, Portſmouth, Hampton, 
Suffolk, Smithfield, Willamſburg, Peterſburg, Richmond, the ſeat of our 
government, Mancheſter, Charlotteſville, New-London. : 
On 77+ River and its waters, York, Newcaſtle, Hanover. 2 
On Reppahanneck, Urbanna, Port Royal, Frederickſburg, Falmouth. 
On Patomal and its waters, Dumfries, Colcheſter, Alexandria, Win- 
cheſter, Staunton. | 7 
There are other places at which, like ſome of the foregoing, the /aws i 
have ſaid, there ſhall be towns; but nature has ſaid, there ſhall not, and 
they remain unworthy of enumeration. Noryelł will probably be the em- 
porium for all the trade of the Cheſapeek bay and its waters; and a canal 
of 8 or 10 miles will bring to it all that of Albemarle found and its wa- 
ters. Secondary to this place, are the towns at the head of the tide- 
waters, 
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waters, to wit, Peterſburg on Appamattox, Richmond on james River, 
Newcaſtle on York River, Alexandria on Patomak, and Baltimore on 
the Patapſco. From theſe the diſtribution will be to ſubordinate fitua- 
tions of the country. Accidental circumſtances, however, may controul 
the indications of nature, and in no inſtances Co they do 1t more fre- 
quently than in the riſe and fall of towns.? _ ; 

To the foregoing general account, we add the following more paticu- 
lar deſcriptions. 

ALEXANDRIA ſtands on the ſouth bank of Patomak river. Its fitua- 
tion is elevated and pleaſant. The ſoil is clay, and the water ſo bad, 
that the inhabitants are obliged to ſend nearly a mile for that which 1s 
drinkable. The original ſettlers, anticipating its future growth and im- 
portance, laid out the ſtreets upon the plan of Philadelphia. It contains 
upwards of zoo houſes, many of which are handſomely built. This 
town, upon the opening of the navigation of Patomak river, will pro- 
bably be one of the moſt thriving commercial places on the continent. 

MounT VERRNRON, the celebrated ſeat of GENERAL WasnylnGToON, 
is pleaſantly ſituated on the Virginia bank of the river Patomak, where it 
is nearly two miles wide, and is about 280 miles from the ſea. It is 9 
miles below Alexandria, and 4. above the beautiful feat of the late Col. 
Fairfax, called Bellevoir. The area of the mount is 200 feet above the 
ſurface of the river, and, after furmiſhing a lawn of five acres in front, 
and about the {ame in rear of the buildings, falls of rather abruptly on 
thoſe two quarters. On the north end it ſubũdes gradually into exten- 
five paſture-grounds; while on the ſouth. it flopes more ſteeply, in a 
ſhorter diſtance, and terminates with the coach-houſe, ſtables vineyard, 
and nurſeries. On either wing is a thick grove of different, flowering 
foreſt trees. Parallel with them, on the land fide, are two ſpecious gar- 
dens, into which one is led by two ſerpentine gravel-walks, planted with 
weeping willows and ſhady ſarubs. The Man/ion-Houſe itſelf (though 
much embelliihed by, yet not perfectly ſatisfactory to the chaſte taſte of 
the preſent poſſeſſor) appears venerable and convenient. The ſuperb 
banquetting room has been finiſhed fince he returned home from the 
army. A lofty> portico, 95 feet in length, ſuported by eight pillars, 
has a pleaſing effect when viewed from the water; and the tout enſem- 
ble, the whole aſſemblage, of the green-houſe, ſchool-houſe, offices, and 
ſervants halls, when ſeen from the land fide, bears a reſemblance to a 
rural village —eſpecially as the lands on that fide are laid out ſomewhat 
in the form of Engitih gardens, in meadows and graſs grounds, ornamented 
with little copies, circular clumps, and ſingle trees. A ſmall park on 
the margin of the river, where tze Englith fallow-deer, and the Ameri- 
can wild deer are {cen trough the tickets alterrately with the veſſels 
as they are failing along, add a romantic and pictureſque appearance to 
the waole ſcenery. On the oppoſite fide of a {mall crezk to the north- 
ward, an exteniive plain, exhibiting corn- ſields and cattle grazing, affords 
in ſummer a luxurious landicape to the eye; while the blended verdure 
of woodlands and cultivated declivities on the Maryland ſhore variegates 
the proſpect in a charming manner. Sach are the pltiloſophic ſhales to 
which tne late Commander in Caief of the American Armies has retired 


from the tumultuous ſcenes of a buſy world. 
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FaEDERICKSBURGH is ſituated on the ſouth fide of Rappahanngl, 
river, 110 miles from its mouth, and contains about 200 houſes, prin. 
pally on one ſtreet, which runs nearly parallel with the river, 

R1iCHMOND, the preſent ſeat of government, ſtands on the north ſide 
of James river, juſt at the foot of the falls, and contains about 300 houſe, ; 


art of which are built upon the margin of the river, converien: for 
ufineſs z the reſt are upon a hill which overlooks the lower part of he 
town, and commands an extenſive proſpect of the river and adjazen © 


country, The new houſes are well built. A large and elegant ſtate. 


houſe or capitol has lately been ereted on the hill. Tae lower por of 


the town is divide by a creek, over which is a brilge, that for Vr.i. 
nia, is elegant. A handiome and expenſive bridge, between 3 a 4 
yards in length, conſtructed on boats, has lately been thrown acrols „ c 
river at the foot of the falls, by Col. John Mayo, a wealthy and reſpec. 
table planter, whoſe ſeat is about a mule from Richmond. This ridge 
connects Richmond with Mancheſter; and as the pailengers pay coil, . 

roduccs a hand{cme revenue to Col. Mayd, who is the ſole prop:ietoy, 

The falls, above the bridge, are 7 miles 1a length. A cannal is cuttin 

on the north fide of the river, which is to terminate in a balon of about 


two acres, in the town of Richmond. From this baſon to the whark | 


in the river, will be a land carriage of about 400 yards. This canal is 
to be cut by a company, Who have calculate tur expect at zo, ooo 


pounds, Virginia money. This they have divid l into 500 ſhares of | 


60 pounds each. The cpening of tiis canal promiſes the addition of 
much wealth to Richmond. 

PETERSBURG, 25 miles ſouthward of Richmond, ſtands on the ſouth 
fide of Appamatox river, and contains nearly zoo houtes, in two divi- 
ſions; one is upon a clay, cold ioil, and is very dirty —the other upon a 
plain of ſand or loam. There is no regularity, and very little elegance 
in Peterſburg. It is merely a place of buſineſs. The Free Maſons 
have a hall tolerably elegant; and the ſeat of the Bowling family is plea- 
fant and well built. It is very unhealthy. About 2200 hogſheads of 
tabacco are inſpected here annual y. Like Richmond, Williamſburg, 
Alexandria, and Norfolk, it is a corporation; and what is ſingular, 
Peterſburg city comprehends a part of three counties. 'The celebrated 
Incian queen, Pocahonta, from whom deicended the Randolph and Bow- 
lng families, formerly reſided at this place. 

WILL1AMSBURG is 60 miles eaſtward of Richmond, ſituated between 
two creeks; one falling into James, the other into Vork river. The 
diſtance of each landing place is about a mile frum the town, which, 
with the diſaduvantage of not being able to bring up large veſlels, and 
want of enterprize in the inhabitants, are the reaions why it never flouriſh- 
ed. It conſiſts of ab. ut 200 houſes, going faſt to decay, and not more 
than eo or 1000 ſouls. It is regularly laid out in parallel ſtreets, with 
a ſquare in the center, through Wich runs tue principal ſtrect, E. and W. 
about a mile in lengta, and more than 100 feet wide. At the ends of 
this ſtreet are two public buildings, the college and capitol. Beſides 
theſe there is an Epiſcopal church, a priſon, a hoſpital for lunatics, and 
the palace; all of them extremely indifferent. In the capitol is a large 
marble ſtatue, in tae likcaeis of Narbone Berkley, lord Botetourt, a man 
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tributed much to the decline of tnis city. 


Vokk-TO WN, 13 miles eaſtward from Williamſburg, is a place of 
about 100 houſes, fituated on the ſouth fide of Vork river. It was ren- 
dered famous by the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his army, on the 
19th of October, 1781, by the united forces of France and America. 

Colleges, Academies, c.] The college of William and Mary is the 
only public ſeminary of learning in this ſtate. It was founded in the time 
of king William and queen Mary, who granted to it 20,000 acres of 
land, and a penny a pound duty on certain tobaccoes exported from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, which had been levied by the ſtatute of 25 Car. 2. 


Tune aſſembly allo gave it, by temporary laws, a duty on liquors import- 
ed, and ſkins and furs exported. From theſe reſources it received upwards 


of C. zooo communibus annis. The buildings are of brick, ſufficient for 
an indifferent accommodation of perhaps 100 ſtudents. By its charter 


it was to be under the government of 20 viſitors, who were to be its le- 


giſlators, and to have a preſtdent and fix profeſſors, who were incorpora- 
ted. It was allowed a repreſentative in the general aſſembly. Under this 
charter, a profeſſorſhip of the Greek and Latin languages, a profeiſorſhip 
of mathematics, one of moral philoſophy, and two of divinity, were eſta- 
bliſked. To theſe were annexed, for a fixth profeſſorſhip, a conſiderable 
donation by a Mr. Boyle, of England, for the inſtruction of the Indians, 
and their converſion to chriſtianity. This was called the profeilorſhip of 
Brafterton, from an eſtate of that name in England, purchaſed with the 
monies given. The admiſſion of the learners of Latin and Greek filled 
the college with children. Tais rendering it diſagreeable and degrading 
to young gentlemen already prepared for entering on the ſciences, they 
were dilcouraged from reſorting to it, and thus the ichools for mathema- 
tics and moral philoſophy, which might have been of ſome ſervice, be- 
came of very little. The revenues too were exhauſted in accom nodating 
thoſe who came oaly to acquire che rudiments of ſcience. Aker tue pre- 
ſent revolution, the viſttors, having no power to change thoſe circum- 
ſtances in the conſtitution of the college which were fixed by the charter, 
and being therefore confined in the number of profeTorthips, undertook to 
change tae objects of the proſeſſorſnips. They excluded the two ſchools 
for diviaity, and that for the Greek and Latin languages, and ſubſtituted 
others; 10 chat at preſent they ſtand thus: — A pi ofeftorthip for Law and 
Police Anatomy and Medicin — Natural Pniloſophy and Mathematics 
Moral ?aulolophy, the Law of Nature and Nations, the Fine Arts 
Modern Language:—For tne Bratferton. 

* Aal ic 13 propoſed, fo ſoon as the legiſlature ſhall have leiſure to take 
up this ſabjet, to delice authority from tem to increaſe the number of 
prozeſlorſhips, 
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profeſſorſhips, as well for the purpoſe of ſubdividing thoſe already inftity, © 
ted, as of adding others for other branches of ſcience. To the profeſſar. 
ſhips uſually eſtabliſhed in the univerſities of Europe, it would ſeem pro. 
per to add one for the ancient languages and literature of the North, os 
account of their connection with our own languages, laws, cuſtoms, ane 
hiſtory. The purpoſes of the Brafferton inſtitution would be better ay. 
fivered by maintaining a perpetual miſſion among the Indians tribes, te 
object of which, beſides inſtructing them in the principles of chriſtianity, © 
as the founder requires, ſhould be to collect their traditions, laws, cuſtoms, | 
languages, and other circumſtances which might lead to a diſcovery of 


4, 4 
: Y 


their relation with one another, or deſcent from other nations. When 


theſe objects are accompliſhed with one tribe, the miſſionary might pag 


on to another.? 


The college edifice is a huge misſhapen pile, which, but that it ha: 
a roof, would be taken for a brick-kiln.* In 1787, there were about 


30 young gentlemen members of this college, a large proportion of 
which were law-itudents, 0 | 
There are a number of flouriſhing academies in Virgimnia—one in 


Prince Edward county—one at Alexandria—one at Norfolk—one at 


Hanover, and others in other places. 


Since the declaration of independence, the laws of Virginia have been | 
reviſed by a committee appointed for the purpoſe, who have reported 


their works to the afſembly. One object of this reviſal was to diffuſe 


knowledge more generally through the maſs of the people. The bill for 

this purpoſe © propoſes to lay off every county into ſmall diſtricts of five 

or ſix miles ſquare, called hundreds, and in each of them to eſtabliſh a 
ſchool for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. The tutor to be 
ſupported by the hundred, and every perſon in it entitled to ſend their chil. © 
dren 3 years gratis, and as much longer as they pleaſe, paying for it. Theſe 
ſchools to be under a viſitor, who is annually to chooſe the boy, of bet 


__ in the ſchool, of thoſe whoſe parents are too poor to give them 
urther education, and to ſend him forward to one of the grammar 
ſchools of which twenty are propoſed to be erected in different parts of 
he country, for teaching Greek, Latin, geography, and the higher 

ranches of numerical arithmetic. Of the boys thus ſent in any one 

year, trial is to be made at the grammar ſchools one or two years, and 
the beſt genius of the whole ſelected, and continued fix years, and the 
reſidue diſmiſſed. By this means twenty of the beſt geniuſſes will be 
raked from the rubbiſh annually, and be inſtructed at the public ex- 
pence, ſo far as the grammar ſchools go. At the end of fix years in- 
ſtruction, one half are to be diſcontinued (from among whom the gram- 
mar ichools will probably be ſupplied with future maſters) ; and the other 
half, who are to be choſen for the ſuperiority of their parts and diſpoſi- 
tion, are to be ſent and continued three years in the ſtudy of ſuch ſciences 
as they ſhall chooſe, at William and Mary college, the plan of which is 
propoſed to be enlaged, as will be hereafter explained, and extended to 
all the uſeful ſciences. The ultimate reſult of the whole ſcheme of edu- 
cation would be the teaching all the children of the ſtate reading, writing, 
and common arithmetic : turning out ten annually of ſuperior genius, 
well taught in Greek, Latin, geography, and the higher e of 
arithmetic: 
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arithmetic: turning out ten others annually, of ſtill ſuperior parts, who, 


"Y to thoſe branches of learning, ſhall have added ſuch of the ſciences as their 


genius ſhall have led them to: the furniſhing to the wealthier part of the 


| people convenient ſchools, at which their children may be educated at 


their own expence.—The general objects of this law are to provide an 


education adapted to the years, to the capacity, and the condition of every 


one, and directed to their freedom and happineſs. Specific details were 
© not proper for the law. Theſe muſt be the buſineſs of the viſitors entruſted 
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With its execution. The firſf ſtage of this education being the ſchools of 


the hundreds, wherein the great maſs of the people will receive their in- 
ſtruction, the principal W ee of future order will be laid here. In- 
ſtead therefore of putting the Bible and Teſtament into the hands of the 
children, at an age when their judgment are not ſufficiently matured for 
religious enquiries, their memories may here be ſtored with the molt uſe- 
ful facts from Grecian, Roman, European and American hiſtory. The 


firſt elements of morality too may be inſtilled into their minds; ſuch as, 


when further developed as their judgments advance in ſtrength, may teach 
them how to work out their own greateſt happineſs, by ſhewing them 
that it does not depend on the condition of life in which chance has placed 
them ; but is always the reſult of a good conſcience, good health, occupa- 
tion, and freedom in all juſt purſuits. —Thoſe whom either the wealth of 
their parents or the adoption of the ſtate ſhall deſtine to higher degrees of 
learning, will go on to the grammar ſchools, which conſtitute the next 
ſtage, there to be inſtructed in the languages. The learning Greek and 
Latin, I am told, is going into diſuſe in Europe. I know not what their 
manners and occupations may call for: but it would be very ill- judged 
in us to follow their example in this inſtance. There is a certain period 
of life, ſay from eight to fifteen or ſixteen years of age, when the mind, 
like the body, is not yet firm enough for laborious and cloſe operations. 
If applied to ſuch, it falls an early yictim to premature exertion ; exhibit- 
ing indeed at firſt, in theſe young and tender ſubjects, the flattering ap- 
pearance of their being men while they are yet children, but ending in re- 
ducing them to be children when they ſhould be men. The memory is 
then moſt ſuſceptible and tenacious of impreſſions ; and the learning of 
languages being chiefly a work of memory, it ſeems preciſely fitted to the 
powers of this period, which is long enough too for acquiring the 
moſt uſeful languages antient and modern. I do not pretend that lan- 
guage is ſcience. It is only an inſtrument for the attainment of ſcience. 
But that time is not loſt which is employed in providing tools for future 
operation: more eſpecially as in this caſe the books put into the hands of 
the youth for this purpoſe may be ſuck as will at the ſame time impreſs 
their minds with uſeful facts and good principles. If this period be ſuf- 
tered to paſs in idleneſs, the mind becomes lethargic and impotent, as 
would the body it inhabits if unexerciſed during the ſame time. The ſym- 
pathy between body and mind during their riſe, progreſs and decline, is 
too ſtrict and obvious to endanger our being miſled while we reaſon from 
the one to the other. As ſoon as they are of ſufficient age, it is ſuppoſed 
they will be ſent on from the grammar ſchools to the univerſity, which 
conſtitutes our third and laſt flage, there to ſtudy thoſe ſciences which 
may be adapted to their views.—By that part of our plan which pre- 
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{cribes the ſelection of the youths of genius from among the claſſes of the 
poor, we hope to avail the ſtate of thoſe talents which nature has ſown a, | 
liberally among the poor as the rich, but which periſh without uſe, if not 
ſought for and cultivated. —But of all the views of this law none is more 
important, none more legitimate, than that of rendering the people the 
ſafe, as they are the ultimate, guardians of their own liberty. For thi; | 
purpoſe the reading in the firſt tage, where they will receive their whole 
education, is propoſed, as has been ſaid, to be chiefly hiſtorical. Hiſtory 
by appriſing them of the paſt, will enable them to judge of the future; 1 
will avail them of the experience of other times and other nations; it will 
qualify them as judges of the actions and defigns of men; it will enable 
them to know ambition under every diſguiſe it may aſſume; and know. 
ing it, to defeat its views. In every government on earth is ſome trace of 
human weakneſs, ſome germ of corruption and degeneracy, which cu. 
ning will diſcover, and wickedneſs inſenſibly open, cultivate, and improve, 
Every government degenerates when truſted to the rulers of the people 
alone. The people themſelves therefore are its only ſafe depoſitories. And 
to render even them ſafe, their minds muſt be improved to a certain de. 
gree. This indeed is not all that is neceſſary, though it be eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary. An amendment of our conſtitution muſt here come in aid of the 
pablic education. 'The influence over government muſt be ſhared among 
all the people. If every individual which compoſes their maſs participates 
of the ultimate authority, the government will be ſafe ; becauſe the cor. 
rupting the whole maſs will exceed any private reſources of wealth: and ü 
public ones cannot be provided but by levies on the people. In this cale 
every man would have to pay his own price. The government of Great. 
Britain has been corrupted, becauſe but one man in ten has a right to vote 
for members of parliament. The ſellers of the government therefore get 
nine-tentas of their price clear. It has been thought that corruption 15 
reſtrained by conſining the right of ſuffrage to a few of the wealthier of the 
people: but it would be more effectually reſtrained by an extenſion of that 
right to ſuch numbers as would bid defiance to the means of corruption.” 

The exceilent meaſures for the diffuſion of uſeful knowledge, which the 
fore-mentioned bill propoſes, have not yet been carried into effect. And 
it will be happy if the great inequality in the circumſtances of the citizens 
—the pride, the independence, and the indolence of one cla{s—and the 
poverty aud depreſſion of the other, do not prove inſuperable difficulües 
in the way of their univerſal operation. 

Religion.] © The firſt ſettlers in this country were emigrants from Eng- 
land, of the Engli a church, juſt at a point of time when it was fluſhed 
with complete victory over the religions of all other perſuaſions. Pol- 
ſeſled, as they became, of the powers of making, adminiſtering, ant exe- 
cuting the laws, they ſhewed equal intolerance in this country with their 
Preſbyterian bretnern, Who had emigrated to the northern government. 
The poor Quakers were flying from perſecution in England. Ihey call 
their eyes on theſe new countries as aſylums of civil and religious free- 
dom; but they found them free only for the reigning ſect. Several acts 
of the Virginia aſſembly of 1659, 1662, and 1693. had made it penal in 
parents to refuſe to have their children baptized; had prohibited the un- 
law ful aſſembling of Quakegs ; had made it penal for any maſters of * 
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ſel to bring a Quaker into the ſtate; had ordered thoſe already here, and 
ſuch as ſhould come thereafter, to be impriſoned till they ſhould abjure 
the country ; provided a milder puniſhment for their firſt and ſecond re- 
turn, but death for their third ; had inhibited all perſons from ſuffering 


their meetings in or near their houſes, entertaining them individually, or 
© diſpoſing of books which ſupported their tenets. If no capital execution 
took place here, as did in new-England, it was not owing to the mode- 
ration of the church, or ſpirit of the legiſlature, as may be inferred from 
the law itſelf; but to hiſtorical circumſtances which have not been handed 
down to us. The Anglicans retained full poſſeſſion of the country about 
© a century. Other opinions began then to creep in, and the great care of 


the government to ſupport their own church, having begotten an equal 
degree of indolence in 1ts clergy, two-thirds of the people had become 
diflenters at the commencement of the preſent revolution. The laws in- 
deed were ſtill oppreſſive on them, but the ſpirit of the one party had 
ſubſided into moderation, and of the other had riſen to a degree of deter- 
mination which commanded reſpect.” 

The preſent denominations of chriſtians in Virginia are, Preſbyterians, 
who are the moſt numerous, and inhabit the weſtern parts of the ſtate ; 
Epiſcopalians, who are the moſt antient ſettlers, and occupy the eaſtern 


and firſt ſettled parts of the ſtate. Intermingled with thoſe are great num- 


bers of Baptiſts and Methodiſts. The proportional numbers of theſe ſe- 
veral denominations have not been aſcertained. 'The Epiſcopalians, or as 
Mr. Jefferſon calls them, the © Angelicans,” have, comparatively, but few 
miniſters among them; and theſe few, when they preach, which is ſel- 
dom more than once a week, preach to very thin congregations. The 
Preſbyterians, in proportion to their numbers, have more miniſters, who 
preach oftener, and to larger audiences. The Baptiſts and Methodiſts are 
generally ſupplied by itinerant preachers, who have large and promiſcuous 
audiences, and preach almoſt every day, and often ſeveral times in a day. 

The bulk of theſe religious ſects are of the poorer ſort of people, and 
many of them are very ignorant, (as is indeed the caſe with the other de- 
nominations) but they are generally a moral, well- meaning ſet of people. 
They exhibit much zeal in their worſhip, which appears to be compoſed 
of the mingled effuſions of piety, enthuſiaſm, and, ſuperſtition. 

Character, Manners, and Cuſtoms.) Virginia has produced ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and influential man that have been active in effecting 
the two late grand and important revolutions in America. Her political 
and military character will rank among the firſt in the page of hiſtory. But 
it is to be obſerved that this character has been obtained for the Virgi- 
nians by a few eminent men, who have taken the lead in all their public 
tranſactions, and who, in ſhort, govern Virginia ; for the great body of 
the people do not concern themſelves with politics ſo that their govern- 
2 though nominally republican, is, in fact, oligarchal or ariſtocra- 
tical. 

The Virginians pride themſelves in inheriting the ancient dominion, and 
think that this does, or ought to, entitle them to the firſt rank in the 
union, Age is indeed honourable, and ought to be reſpected, in propor- 
tion to the wiſdom which it diſcovers ; but it is often proud and petulant ; 
and, in view of what it has once been, claims a rank and reſpect which are 
Cc 2 not 
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not its due; and this is never more likely to be the cauſe, than when there 


is a Jack of that wiſdom which long experience ought to produce. Whether 
this is the caſe with Virginia, I will not pretend to determine. It is cer. 
tain, however, that her northern ſiſters, though willing to yield to her in 


point of age, believe, not only that ſhe is not ſuperior, but that ſhe is fi- 


from being equal to ſome of them, in point of literary, mechanical, nay. 
tical, agricultural, and manufactural improvements. A few ſingular in. 
ances excepted, the Virginians have made very little progreſs in the art 
and ſciences. Of their ſkill in architecture, Mr. Jefterſon gives the fol. 
lowing account: The private buildings are very rarely conſtructed of 
ſtone or brick; much the greateſt proportion being of ſcantling and 
boards, plaſtered with lime. It is impoſſible to deviſe things more ugly, 
uncomfortable, and happily more periſhable. There are two or three 


plans, on one of which, according to its ſize, moſt of the houſes in the ſtate 
are built. The pooreſt people build huts of logs, laid horizontally in pen, 


ſtopping the interſtices with mud. Theſe are warmer in winter, and 


cooler in ſummer, than the more expenſive conſtructions of ſcantling and 
= mr toy only public buildings worthy mention are the Capitol, the 
ace, the College, and the Hoſpital for Lunatics, all of them in Wil. 


liamſburg. There are no other public buildings but churches and court. 
houſes, in which no attempts are made at elegance. Indeed it would not 
be eaſy to execute ſuch an attempt, as a workman could ſcarcely be found 
here capable of drawing an order. The genius of architecture ſeems to 


have ſhed its maledictions over this land. N are often erected, bj 4 
ele ſymmetry and taſte 


individuals, of confiderable expence. To give 


would not increaſe their coſt. It would only change the arrangement ß 
the materials, the form and combination of the members. This would = 
often coſt leſs than the burthen of barbarous ornaments with which theſe 


buildings are ſometimes charged. But the firſt principles of the art are 
unknown, and there exiſts ſcarcely a model among us ſufficiently chaſte to 
give an idea of them. ArchiteQture being one of the fine arts, and as ſuch 
within the department of a profeſſor of the college, according to the new 


arrangement, perhaps a ſpark may fall on ſome young ſubjects of natural ; 


taſle, kindle up their genius, and produce a reformation in this elegant 
and uſeful art.” 

A ſenfible gentleman * who travelled through the middle ſettlements 
in America, about 30 years ago, has given the Virginians the following 
character. | 

The climate and external appearance of the country conſpire to make 
them indolent, eaſy, and good-natured ; extremely fond of ſociety, and 
much given to convivial pleaſures. In conſequence of this, they ſel- 
dom ſhow any ſpirit of enterprize, or expoſe themſelves willingly to 
fatigue. Their authority over their ſlaves renders them vain and im- 
perious, and entire ſtrangers to that elegance of ſentiment, which is ſo 
peculiarly characteriſtic of refined and poliſhed nations. Their 1gnorance 
of mankind and of learning, expoſes them to many errors and prejudices, 
eſpecially in regard to Indians and Negroes, whom they ſcarcely conſider 
as of the human ſpecies ; ſo that it is almoſt impoſſible, in caſes of vio- 


The Rev. Andrew Burnaby, Vicar of Greenwich. 
ence, 
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5 lence, or even murder, committed upon thoſe unhappy people by any of 
the planters, to have the delinquents brought to juſtice: for either the 


grand jury refuſe to find the bill, or the petit jury bring in their verdict, 
not guilty. 

c The diſplay of a character thus conſtituted, will naturally be in acts 
of extravagance, oſtentation, and a diſregard of œconomy; it is not 
extraordinary, therefore, that the Virginians out-run their incomes ; and 
that having involved themſeves in difficulties, they are frequently tempt- 
ed to raiſe money by bills of exchange, which they know will be returned 
proteſted, with 10 per cent. intereſt, ; 

The public or political character of the Virginians, correſponds with 
their private one: They are haughty and jealous of their liberties, im- 
patient of reſtraint, and can ſcarcely bear the thought of being controuled 
by any ſuperior power. There are but few of them that have a turn for 
buſineſs, and even thoſe are by no means adroit at it. I have known 
them upon a very urgent occaſion, vote the relief of a garriſon, with- 
out once conſidering whether the thing was practicable, when it was moſt 
evidently and A otherwiſe *, In matters of commerce they 
are ignorant of the neceſſary principles that muſt ore between a co- 
lony and the mother country; they think it a hardſhip not to have an 
unlimited trade to every part of the world. They conſider the duties 
upon their ſtaple as injurous only to themſelves; and it is utterly im- 
poſſible to perſuade them that they affect the conſumer alſo. Upon the 
whole, however, to do them juſtice, the ſame ſpirit of generoſity pre- 
vails here which does in their private character; they never refuſe any 
neceſſary ſupplies for the ſupport of government when called upon, and 
are a generous and loyal people. | 

© The women are, upon the whole, rather handſome, though not to be 
compared with our fair country-women in England. They have but 
few advantages, and conſequently are ſeldom accompliſhed ; this makes 
them reſerved, and unequal to any intereſting or refined converſation. 
They are immoderately fond of dancing, and indeed it is almoſt the only 
amuſement they partake of: But even in this they diſcoyer great want 


* The garriſon here alluded to, was that of Fort Loudoun, in the Cherokee 
country, conſiſting of a lieutenant, and about fifty men. This unfortunate 
party being beſieged by the Cherokee Indians, and reduced to the laſt extremity, 


ſent off runners to the governors of Virginia and Carolina, imploring immediate 


ſuccour; adding that it was impoſſible for them to hold out above twenty days 
longer. The aſſembly of Virginia, commiſerating their unhappy ſituation, very 
readily voted a confiderable ſum for their relief. With this, troops were to be 
levied ; were to rendezvous upon the frontiers 200 miles diftant from Williamſ- 
burg; were afterwards to proceed to the furt 200 miles farther through awil- 
derneſs, where there was no road, no Magazines „ no poſts, either to ſhelter the 


fick, or cover a retreat in caſe of any diſaſter ; ſo that the unfortunate garriſon 


might as effeftually hawe been ſuccoured from the moon. The author takin 

notice of theſe difficulties ts one of the members, he frankly replied, ©* Faith, it 
75 true: Bnt we have had an opportunity at leaſt of ſhowing our loyalty.” In 
a few days after arrived the melancholy news, that this unfortunate party was 
entirely cut off, | 1 


of 
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of taſte and elegance, and ſeldom appear with that gracefulneſs and ez, 
which thoſe movements are ſo calculated to diſplay. Towards the clog 
of an evening, when the company are pretty well tired with country. 
dances, it is uſual to dance jiggs; a practice originally borrowed, Im 
informed, from the Negroes. Theſe dances are without any methyy 
or regularity : A gentleman and lady ſtand up, and dance about che 
room, one of them retiring, the other purſuing, then perhaps meeting, in 
an irregular fantaſtical manner. After ſome time, another lady gets uy, 
and then the firſt lady muſt fit down, ſhe being as they term it, cut out: 
The ſecond lady act the ſame part which the firſt did, till ſomebody cut 
her out. The gentlemen perform in the ſame manner. The Virginien 
ladies, excepting their amuſements, and now and then a party of pleaſure | 
into the woods to partake a barbacue, chiefly ſpend their time in ſew. 
ing and taking care of their families: They ſeldom read, or endeavour | 
to improve their minds; however, they are in general good houſewives, 
and though they have not, I think, quite ſo much tenderneſs and ſenfji. | 
bility as the Engliſh ladies, yet they make as good wives, and as god 
mothers, as any in the world.” This character was drawn from perſona] | 
obſervation, and, in general, appears, to be juſt. 
© The Virginians,” ſays another diſcerning traveller, who are rich, 
are in general ſenſible, polite and hoſpitable, and of an independent ſpirit, 
The poor are ignorant and abject—and all are of an inquiſitive turn, 
and in many other reſpects, very much reſemble the people in the eaſtern 
ſtate. They differ from them, however, in their morals; the former 
being much addicted to gaming, drinking, ſwearing, horſe-racing, cock- 
„ e and moſt kinds of diſſipation. There is a much greater dif. 
parity between the rich and the poor, in Virginia, than in any of the 
northern ſtates.” 
© The young men, another traveller obſerves, generally ſpeaking, are 
gamblers, cock-fighters, and horſe- jockies. To hear them converſe, you 
would imagine that the grand point of all ſcience was properly to fix 2 
gaff, and touch, with dexterity, the tail of a cock while in combat. He ; 
who won the laſt match, the laſt game, or the laſt horſe-race, aſſumes tl 
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airs of a hero or German Potentate. The ingenuity of a Locke, or the 
diſcoveries of a Newton, are conſidered as infinitely inferior to the ac- 
compliſhments of him, who knows when to ſhoulder a blind cock, ort 
ſtart a fleet horſe.* A ſpirit for literary enquiries, if not altogether 
confined to 2 few, is, among the body of the people, evidently fubordi- "i 
nate to a ſpirit of gaming and barbarous ſports. At almoſt every tavern 
or ordinary, on the public road, there is a billiard-table, a back-gam- 
mon table, c2rds, and other implements for various games. To thoſe 
public houſes, the gambling gentry in the neighbourhood reſort to ill 
time, which hangs heavily upon them; and at this buſineſs they are ex- 
tremely expert, having been accuſtomed to it from their earlieſt youth. 
The paſſion for cock-fighting, a diverſion not only inhumanly barbarous, 
but infinitely beneath the dignity of a man of ſenſe, is ſo predominant, 
that they even advertiſe their matches in the public news-papers *. This 


A traveller through Virginia obſerves, © Three or four matches were ad- 
wertiſed in the public prints at Williamſburg ; and I was witneſs of five in the 
courſe of my travels from that to Port Royal.” 
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diſnpation of manners is the fruit of indolence and luxury, which are the 


fruits of the African ſlavery. 


Conſtitution, Courts and Laws.] © The executive powers are lodged in 


the hands of a governor, choſen annually, and incapable of acting more 
than three years in ſeven. He is aſſiſted by a council of eight members. 
he judiciary power are divided among ſeveral courts, as will be here- 


after explained. Legiſlation is exerciſed by two houſes of aſſembly, the 


one called the houſe of Delegates, compoſed of two members from each 
county, choſen annually by the citizens poſſeſſing an eſtate for life in 100 
| acres of uninhabited land, or 25 acres with a houſe on it, or in a houſe or 


lot in ſome town : the other called the Senate, conſiſting of 24 members, 
choſen quadrennially by the ſame electors, who for this purpoie are diſtri- 
buted into 24 diſtricts. The concurrence of both houſes is neceſſary to 
the paſſage of a law. 'They have the appointment of the governor and 
council, the judges of the ſuperior courts, auditors, attorney-general, 
treaſurer, regiſter of the land office, and delegates to Congreſs. As the 
diſmemberment of the ſtate had never had its confirmation, but, on the 
contrary, had always been the ſubje& of proteſtation and complaint, that 
it might never be in our own power to raiſe ſcruples on that ſubje&, or 
to diſturb the harmony of our new confederacy, the grants to Maryland, 
Pennſylvania, and the two Carolinas, were ratified. 

© 'This conſtitution was formed when we were new and unexperienced 
in the ſcience of government. It was the firſt, too, which was formed in 
the whole United States. No wonder then that time and trial have diſ- 
covered very capital defects in it. 

1. © The majority of the men in the ſtate, who pay and fight for its ſup- 
port, are unrepreſented in the legiſlature, the roll of freeholders intidled to 
vote, not including generally the half of thoſe on the roll of the militia, or 
of the tax-gatherers. | 

2. Among thoſe who ſhare the repreſentation, the ſhares are very une- 
qual. Thus the county of Warwick, with only 100 fighting men, has 
an equal repreſentation with the county of Loudon, which has 1746. 80 
that every man in Warwick has as much influence in the government as 
17 men in Loudon. But leſt it ſhould be thought that an equal interſper- 
ſion of ſmall among large counties, through the whole ſtate, may prevent 
any danger of injury to particular parts of it, we will divide it into diſ- 
tricts, and ſhew the proportions of land, of fighting men, and of repre- 
ſentation in each. 


| Square | Fighting Dele- Sena- 
miles. | men. gates. tors. 
Between the ſea-coaſt and falls of the | 
rivers - — - — 11,205] 19,012! 71 12 
Between the falls of the rivers and the 
Blue Ridge of mountains - - 18,759 18,828 46 8 
Between the Blue Ridge and the Alle- | 


gany — — — — = I I,Q1 | 7,673 16 2 
Between the Allegany and Ohio - - 79,6500 4,45 8 16 2 


gi - [121,526] 497,971 149 24 


An 
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An iuſpection of this table will ſupply the place of commentaries q 


it. It will appear at once that nineteen thouſand men, living below th, © 
falls of the rivers, poſſeſs half the ſenate, and want four members only 


3 a majority of the houſe of delegates; a want more than ſuppfied 
y the vicinity of their ſituation to the ſeat of government, and of court. 
the greater degree of convenience and punctuality with which their mem. 
bers may and will attend in the legiſlature. Theſe nineteen thouſand, 
therefore, living in one part of the country, give law to upwards of thi 


thouiand, living in another, and appoint all their chief officers, executiy, © 
and judiciary , From the difference of their fituation and circumſtance, * 


their intereſts will often be very different. 

There are three ſuperior courts,” to which appeals lie from the cour;; 
below, to wit, the high court of chancery, the general court, and court 
of admiralty. The firſt and ſecond of theſe receive appeals from the 


county courts, and allo have original juriſdiction where the ſubject of con. 
troverſy is of the value of ten pounds ſterling, or where it concerns the 


title or bounds of land. The juriſdiction ofethe admirality is original al. 


together. The high court of chancery is compoſed of three judges, te 
general court of five, and the court of admiralty of three. The two firſt 


hold their ſeſſions at Richmond at ſtated times, the chancery twice in the 
year aud the general court twice for buſineſs civil and criminal, and twice 
more for criminal only. The court of admiralty fits at Williamſburg 
whenever a controverſy ariſes. 


here is one ſupreme court, called the Court of Appeals, compoſed of 


the judges of the three ſuperior courts, aſſembling twice a year at ſtated 
times at Richmond. This court receives appeals in all civil cafes from 
each of the ſuperior courts, and determines them finally. But it has no 
original juriſdiction. 

If a controverſy ariſe between two foreigners of a nation in alliance 
with the United States, it is decided by the conſul for their ſtate, or, if 
both parties chuſe it, by the ordinary courts of juſtice. If one of the 
parties only be ſuch a foreigner, it is triable before the courts of juſtice of 
the country. But if it ſhall have been inſtituted in a county court, the fo- 
reigner may remove it into the general court, or court of chancery, who 
are to determine it at their firſt ſeſſions, as they muſt alſo do if it be origi- 
nally commenced before them. In caſes of life and death, ſuch foreigners 
have a right to be tried by a jury, the one half foreigners, the other 
natives. 

* All public accounts are ſettled with a board of auditors, conſiſting of 
three members, appointed by the general aſſembly, any two of whom may 
at. But an individual, diffatished with the determination of that board, 
may carry his caſe into the proper ſuperior court.“ 

In 1661, the laws of England were expreſsly adopted by an act of the 
aſſembly of Virginia, except ſo far as © a difference of condition? rendered 
them inapplicable. To theſe were added a number of acts of aſſembly, 
paſſed during the monarchy, and ordinances of convention, and acts of 
aſſembly ſince the eftabliſhmept of the republic. The following varia- 
tions from the Britiſh model are worthy of notice. 

* Debtors unable to pay their debts, and making faithful delivery of 
their whole effects, are releaſed from their confinement, and their perſons 


for 


- 


* 


nn 


. EIN diſcharged from reſtraint for ſuch provious debts : But any pro- 
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2 they may afterwards acquire will be ſubject to their creditors. 
EF < The poor unable to ſupport themſelves, are maintained by an aſſeſſ- 


ment on the titheable perſons in their pariſh. | 
= < A foreigner of any nation, not in open war with us, becomes natu- 
Fralized by removing to the ſtate to reſide, and taking an oath of fidelity; 
Ed thereupon acquires every right of a native citizen. 

F < Slaves paſs by deſcent and dower as lands do. 


« Slaves, as well as lands, were entailable during the monarchy : But, 


5-H by an act of the firſt republican aſſembly, all donees in tail, preſent and 
further, were veſted with the abſolute dominion of the Bras 


ſubject. 
Gaming debts are made void, and monies actually paid to diſcharge 


ſuch debts (if they exceeded 40 ſhillings) may be recovered by the payer 
within three months, or by any other perſon afterwards. 


© © Tobacco, flour, beef, pork, tar, pitch and turpentine, muſt be in- 
ſpected by perſons publicly appointed, before they can he exported.” 
In 1785, the aſſembly enacted, that no man ſhould be compelled to ſup- 


4 port any religious worſhip, 2 or miniſter whatſoever, nor be enforced, 


reſtrained moleſted or burdened in his body or goods, nor otherwiſe 


ſuffer on account of his religious opinions or belief; but that all men 
: 


© ſhould be free to profeſs, and by argument to maintain, their opinions in 


matters of religion; and that the ſame ſhould in no wiſe diminiſh, enlarge 
or affect their civil capacities. | 


* 


In October 1786, an act was paſſed by the aſſembly, prohibiting the 
© importation of ſlaves into the commonwealth, upon penalty of the for- 
feiture of the ſum of {.1000 for every ſlave. And every ſlave imported 


; on 4 


& contrary to the true intent and meaning of this act, becomes free. 


Manufa&ures and Commerce.] © We never had an interior trade of any 


importance: Our exterior commerce has ſuffered very much from the 
beginning of the preſent conteſt. During this time we have manufactured 
within our families the moſt neceſſary articles of cloathing. Thoſe of 
cotton will bear ſome compariſon with the ſame kinds of manufacture 
in Europe; but thoſe of wool, flax and hemp are very courſe, unſightly 
and unpleaſant: And ſuch is our attachment to agriculture, and ſuch 
= our preference for foreign manufactures, that be it wiſe or unwiſe, our 


people will certainly return as ſoon as they can to the raifing raw ma- 
terials, and exchanging them for finer manufactures than they are able 
to execute themſelves, | 
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< In the year 1758, we exported ſeventy thouſand hogſheads of tobac- 


8 % 


. which was the greateſt quantity ever produced in this country in one 
Far. But its culture was faſt declining at the commencement of this 
r, and that of wheat taking its place: And it muſt continue to decline 
the return of peace. I ſuſpect that the change in the temperature of 
Hur climate has become ſenſible to that plant, which, to be good , requires 
extraordinary degree of heat. But it requires ſtill more indiſpenſably 
© uncommon fertility of ſoil: And the price which it commands at mar- 
t will not enable the planter to 1 this manure. Was the ſup- 
Wy ſtill to depend on Virginia and Maryland alone, as its culture be- 
mes more difficult, the price would rife, ſo as to enable the planter to 
© rmount thoſe difficulties and to live. But the weſtern country on the 
=” iſſiſippi, and the midlands of Georgia, having freſn and fertile lands in 
Pundance, and a hotter ſun, will be able to underſell theſe two ſtates, 
d will oblige them to abandon the raiſing tobacco altogether. And A 
Kappy obligation for them it wall be. It is a culture productive of infi- 
ite wretchedneſs. Thoſe employed in it are in a continual ſtate of ex- 
Urtion beyond the powers of nature to ſupport. Little food of any kind 
raiſed by them; ſo that the men and animals on theſe farms are badly 
d, and the earth is rapidly impoveriſhed. The cultivation of wheat is 
e reverſe in every circumſtance. Beſides cloathing the earth with her- 
Page, and preſerving its fertility, it fecds the laborious plentifully, re- 
quires from them only a moderate toil, except in the ſeaſon of harveſt, 
Faiſes great numbers of animals for food and ſervice, and diffuſes plenty 

and happineſs among the whole. We find it eaſier ta make an hundred 

Þuſhels of wheat, than a thouſand weight of tobacco, and they are worth 
more when made. The weavil indeed is a formidable obſtacle to the cul- 
Mivation of this grain with us. But principles are already known which 
muſt lead to a remedy. Thus a certain degree of heat, to wit, that of 
the common air in ſummer, is neceſſary to hatch the egg. If ſubterranean 


* 


4 5 +>, 822 


granaries, or others, therefore, can be contrived below that temperature, 


= 


* 


the evil will be cured by cold. A degree of heat beyond that which 
hatches the egg, we know will kill it. But in aiming at this we eaſily 
Wrun into that which produces putrefaction. To produce putrefaction, 
however, three agents are requiſite, heat, moiſture, and the external air. 
lf the abſence of any one of theſe be ſecured, the other two may ſafely 
be admitted. Heat is the one we want. Moiſture then, or external air, 
WT muſt be excluded. The former has been done by expoſing the grain in 
E kilns to the action of fire, which produces heat, and extracts moiſture at 
the ſame time: The latter, by putting the grain into hogſheads, cover- 

ing it with a coat of lime, and heading it up. In this ſituation its bulk 
produces a heat ſufficient to kill the egg; the moiſture is ſufficient to re- 
main indeed, but the external air is excluded. A nicer operation yet 
has been attempted ; that is, to produce an intermediate temperature of 
beat between that which kills the egg, and that which produces putre- 
faction. The threſhing the grain as ſoon as it is cut, and laying it in its 
chaff in large heaps, has been found very nearly to hit this temperature, 
—_= though not perfectly, nor always. The heap generates heat ſufficient to 
Eil moſt of the eggs, whilſt the chaff commonly reſtrains it from riſing 
into putrefaction. But all thoſe methods abridge too much the quantity 


which 
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which the farmer can manage, and enable other countries to underſell bi f 
which are not infeſted with this inſet. There is ſtill a defieraty 
than to give with us decifive triumph to this branch of agriculture On 
that of tobacco. The culture of wheat, by enlarging our paſture, 


render an Arabian horſe an article of a very conſiderable profit. Exper. 4 
ence has ſhewn that ours in the particular climate of America where ;, - 


may be raiſed without degeneracy. Southwardly the heat of the ſun cg. 
caſions a deficiency of paſture, and northwardly the winters are too col 
for the ſhort and fine hair, the particular ſenſibility and conſtitution of th 
race. Animals tranſplanted into unfriendly climates, either change thei "3 
nature and acquire new fences againſt the new difficulties in which the? 
are placed, or they multiply poorly and become extint. A goon found. 
tion is laid for their propagation here by our poſſeſſing already ore, © 
numbers of horſes of that blood, and by a decided taſte and prefereng 
for them eſtabliſhed among the people. Their patience of heat wien hi 
injury, their ſuperior wind, fit them better in this and the more ſouthen, Th. 
elimates even for the drudgeries of the plough and waggon. Northwardl, 
they will become an object only to perſons of taſte and fortune, for tie 1 


ſaddle and light carriges. To theſe and for theſe uſes, their fleetns;, # 
and beauty will recommend them.—Beſides theſe there will be other uu. 
lauable ſubſtitutes when the cultivation of tobacco ſhall be diſcontinue, | 
ſuch as cotton in the eaſtern parts of the ſtate, and hemp and flax in th © 
weſtern. ol 

© It is not eaſy to ſay what are the articles either of neceſſity, comfon, 
or luxury, which we cannot raiſe, and which we therefore ſhall be und; 
a neceſſity of importing from abroad, as every thing hardier than t 
olive, and as hardy as tne fig, may be raiſed here in the open air. Suga, 
coffee, and tea, indeed, are not between theſe limits ; and habit having 
placed them among the neceſlaries of life with the wealthy part of our d- 
tizens, as long as theſe habits remain, we mult go for them to thoſe coun- 
tries which are able to furniſh them.” 

Public Revenue and Eæpence.] The nominal amount of theſe vary. 
ing conſtantly and rapidly, with the conſtant and rapid deprecation of 
our paper money, it becomes impracticable to ſay what they are. Ve 
find ourſelves cheated in every eſſay by the depreciation intervening be. 
tween the declaration of the tax and its equal receipt. It will therefore ü 
be more ſatisfactory to conſider what our income may be when we ſhall 
find means of collecting what the people may ſpare. I ſhall eſtimate the 
whole taxable property of this ſtate at an hundred millions of dollars, o 
thirty millions of pounds our money. One per cent. on this, compared n 
with any thing we eve yet paid, would be deemed a very heavy tax. Yei a g 
I think that thoſe who manage well, and uſe reaſonable economy, cod t 
pay one and a half per cent. and maintain their houſhold comfortably in RF v 
the mean time, without aliening any part of their principal, and that the 0 
people would ſubmit to this wiilingly for the purpoſe of ſupporting le 4 
preſent conteſt. We may ſay then, that we could raiſe, and ought, to raiſe, © 


ib 
— 


trom one million to one million and a half of dollars annually, and thats Wn * 
from three hundred to four hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, Virgin ! 
money. = 

Wo \ 
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lin S - Of our expences It 15 equally difficult to give an exact ſtate, and for 
tun e fame reaſon. They are moſtly ſtated in paper money, which, varying 
de ontinually, the legiſlature endeavours at every ſeſſion, by new corrections, 
vil 8, adapt the nominial ſums to the value it is wiſhed they ſhould bear. 1 
el. in tate them therefore in real coin, at the point at which they endea- 
1: our to keep them. 
gl ; Dollars. 
bz rne annual expences of the general aſſembly are about 20,000 
© ET he governor - a 8 - 5 3533 37 
it; rne council of ſtate - - - 10,6607 
. Their clerks - - - 1,1665 
Eat Eleven judges 5 4 0 5 . 
ce 13 The clerk of the chancery - — 666% 
. -: 
VN ZEET he attorney- general - - - 1,000 
n RET hree auditors and a ſolicitor — - - - 5,3331 
5 2M £ | Their clerks - — — 2,000 
. ; The treaſurer - - — - 7 2,000 
1; ER His clerks - - — 2,000 
{RET he keeker of the public jail - 2 - - I,000 
y he public printer - 8 - < - 1,6667 
e Clerks of the inferior courts = - JFF 
public levy : this is chiefly for the expences of criminal juſtice 40,000 \ 
„ County levy, for bridges, court-houſes, priſons, &c. - 40,000 
Members of Congreſs - — s oi 7,000 
62 1 271 = 1 
; "= * of the Federal civil liſt, ſuppoſed 3 of about 7 13,000 
' YH 7 Ollars — * _s Ys 


Expences of collection, 6 per cent. on the above - 12,310 

The clergy receive only voluntary contributions: ſuppoſe 

= them on an averge + of a dollar a tythe on 200,000 g 25,000 
| tythes - - - - 

© Contingencies, to make round numbers not far from truth 75231 


| 250,000 
Dollars, or 53,571 guineas. This eſtimate is excluſive of the 4 
expence. That varies with the force actually employed, and in time of 
peace will probably be little or nothing. It is excluſive alſo of the public 
debts, which are growing while I am writing, and cannot therefore be 
now fixed. So it is of the maintenance of the poor, which being merely a 
matter of charity, cannot be deemed expended in the adminiſtration of 
W government. And if we ſtrike out the 25,000 dollars for the ſervices of 
the clergy, which neither makes part of that adminiſtration, more than 
what is paid to phyſicians or lawyers, and being voluntary, is either much 
or nothing as every one pleaſes, it leaves 225,000 dollars, equal to 
| 48,208 guineas, the real coft of the apparatus of government with us. 
1 This divided among the actual inhabitants of our country, comes to 
about two-fifths of a dollar, 21d. ſterling, or 42 ſols, the price which each 
pays anuually for the protection of the reſidue of his property, that of his 
perſon, and the other advantages of a free government. The public re- 
Venues of Great-Britain, divided in like manner on its inhabitants, would 
2 be 
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be ſixteen times greater. Deducting even the double of the expences of = 
government, as before eſtimated, from the million and a half of dollam 
which we before ſuppoſed might be annually paid without diſtreſs, u,. 
may conclude that this ſtate can contribute one million of dollars annual 
towards ſupporting the federal army, paying the federal debt, building: 
federal navy, or opening roads, clearing rivers, forming ſafe ports, 214 ® 
other uſeful works.” | I 
Hiſtory.) We have already given a brief hiſtorical account of the ft 
ſettlement of Virginia, till the arrival of Lord Delaware in 1610. H; 
arrival with a freth ſupply of ſettlers and proviſions revived the droopins > 
{ſpirits of the former company, and gave permanency and reſpetabilit ; 
to the ſettlement. =. 
In April, 1613, Mr. John Rolfe, a worthy young gentleman, was mar. 
ried to Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, the famous Indian chies ſan 
This connexion, which was very agreeable both to the Engliſh and lun. the 
dians, was the foundation of a friendly and advantageous commer: 
between them. b 4 
In 1616, Mr. Rolf, with his wife Pacahontas, viſited England, when 
the was treated with that attention and reſpect which ſhe had merited by x 
her important ſervices to the colony in Virginia. She died the year fol. 4 
lowing at Graveſend, in the 2ad year of her age, juſt as ſhe was about t, | 
embark for America. She had embraced the Chriſtian religion; and in 
her life and death evidenced the ſincerity of her profeſſion. She left a lit. 
tle ſon, who, having received his education in England, came over to Vir. 
givia, where he lived and died in affluence and honour, leaving behind hin 
an only daughter. Her deſcendents are among the moſt refpeRtable fa 
milies in Virginia. . =- 
Tomocomo, a ſenſible Indian, brother in law to Pocahontas, accompx. 
nied her to England; and was directed by Powhatan to bring him an exat 
account of the numbers and ſtrength of the Engliſh. For this purpoſe, 
when he arrived at Plymouth, he took a long ſtick, intending to cut a 
notch in it for every perſon he ſhould ſee. This he ſoon found impratti- 
cable, and threw away his ſtick. On his return, being aſked by Powhatan, 
how many people there were, he is ſaid to have replied, Count the ſtars 
in the ſky, the leaves on the trees, and the ſands on the ſea ſhore ; for ſuch 
15 the number of people in England.” M8 
In purſuance of the authorities given to the company by their ſeveral, . 
charties, and more eſpecially. of that part in the charter of 1609, which 
authoriſed them to eſtabliſh a form of government, they, on the 24th of 
July, 1621, by charter under their common ſeal, declared, That from 
thence forward there ſhould be two ſupreme councils in Virginia, the 
one to be called the council of ſtate, to be placed and diſplaced by the 
treaſurer, council in England, and company, from time to time, whole 
ofice was to be that of aſſiſting and adviſing the governor ; the other 
to be called the general aſſembly, to be convened by the governor once, 
yearly, or oftener, which was to conſiſt of the council of ſtate, and two 
burgeſſes out of every town, hundred, or plantation, to be reſpective7 ⁵ 
choſen by the inhabitants. In this all matters were to be decided by the 
greater part of the votes preſent, reſerving to the governor a negative 
voice; and they were to have power to treat, conſult, and conclude 21 
emergent 
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7 -mergent occaſions concerning the public weal, and to make laws for the 
„ choof and government of the colony, imitating and following the laws 
e a policy of England as nearly as might be : Providing that theſe laws 
7 ould have no force till ratified in a general quarter court of the com- 
1 any in England, and returned under their common ſeal, and declarin 
1 dnat, after the government of the colony ſhould be well framed and ſet- 
ted. no orders of the council in England ſhould bind the colony, unleſs 
t ratified in the ſaid general aſſembly. The king and company quarrelled, 
and, by a mixture of law and force, the latter were ouſted of all their 
rights, without retribution, after having expended 100,000l. in eftabliſh- 
ing the colony, without the ſmalleſt aid from government. King James 


4 ded their powers by proclamation of July 15, 1624, and Charles 
=_ 1 the ln into his own hands. Both ſides had their parti- 
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ans in the colony: but in truth the people of the colony in general 
thought themſelves little concerned in the diſpute. There being three 
” parties intereſted in theſe ſeveral charters, what paſſed between the firſt 


and ſecond it was thought could not effect the third. If the king ſeized 
Jon the powers of the company, they only paſſed into other hands, with- 
out increaſe or diminution, while the rights of the people remained as 


+ as 
* 
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© they were. But they did not remain ſo long. The northern parts of 
their country were granted away to the Lords Baltimore and Fairfax, the 
© firſt of theſe obtaining alſo the rights of ſeparate juriſdiction and govern- 
ment. And in 1650, the parhament, conſidering itſelf as ſtanding in the 
place of their depoſed king, and as having ſucceeded to all his powers, 
without as well as within the realm, began to aſſume a right over the 
© colcnies, paſſing an act for inhibiting their trade with foreign nations. 
nis ſucceilion to the exerciſe of the kingly authority gave the firſt 
colour for parliamentary interference with the colonies, and produced ti.=t 
fatal precedent which they continued to follow after they had retired, in 
other reſpects, within their proper functions. When the colony, there- 
fore, which ſtill maintained its oppoſition to Cromwell and the parlia- 
ment, was induced, in 1651, to lay down their arms, they previouſly ſe- 
cured their moſt efſential rights, by a folemn convention. 
I This convention entered into with arms in their hands, they ſuppoſed 
had ſecured their ancient limits of their country—us free trade—its exemp- 
W tion from taxation, but by their own aſſembly, and excluſion of military 
== force from among them. Yet in every of theſe points was this conven- 
tion viciated by ſubſequent kings and parliaments, and other infractions 
of cheir conſtitution. equally dangerous, committed. Their general aſ- 
ſembly, which was compoſed of the council of ſtate and burgeſſes, fittin 
together and deciding by plurality of voices, was ſplit into two houſes, by 
I dich the council obtained a ſeparate negative on their laws. Appeals from 
WE their ſupreme court, which had been fixed by law in their general aſſem- 
bly, where arbitrarily revoked to England, to be there heard before the 
King and council. Inſtead of 400 miles on the fea coaſt, they were re- 
—_— dc, in the ſpace of 30 years, to about 100 miles. Their trade with 
= or:grcrs was totally ſuppreſſed, and, when carried to Great-Britain, was 
tiere loaded with impoſts. Id 18 unneceilary, however, to glean up the ſeve- 
ral inſtances of injury, as ſcattered through American and Britiſh hiſtory, 
and the more eſpecially as, by paſling on to the acceſſion of the preſent king, 
we 
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we ſhall find ſpecimens of them all, aggravated, multiplied, and crouq,, 
within a ſmall compaſs of time, ſo as to evince a fixed deſign of conſidering —- 
our rights natural, conventional and chartered as mere nullities, T,, 
following is an epitome of the firſt fifteen years of his reign, The colon, 
were taxed internally and externally ; their eſſential intereſts ſacrifice; ,, 
individuals in Great-Britain; their legiſlatures ſuſpended ; charter; 2j. 
nulled ; trials by juries taken away; their perſons ſubjected to tranſport, R- 
tion acroſs the Atlantic, and to trial before —_— judicatories; the-: 
ſupplications for redreſs thought beneath anſwer; themſelves publiſned . 
cowards in the councils of their mother country and courts of Europe; 
armed troops ſent among them to enforce ſubmiſſion to theſe violence,, ba 
and actual hoſtilities commenced againſt them. No alternative was pre. | 
ſented but reſiſtance, or unconditional ſubmiſſion. Between theſe coy © 
be no heſitation. They cloſed in the appeal to arms. They declare 
themſelves independent ſtates. They confederated together into one grey; 
republic; thus ſecuring to every ſtate the benefit of an union of ther 8 
whole force.” , " = 
The ſtate of Virginia has taken a leading, active, and influential parti 
bringing about the late grand revolution in our Federal Government 
This event, however, has unhappily divided the citizens into two partie; 
of nearly equal ſtrength. Though they were united in the opinion, thy 
an alteration in our government was neceſſary, they have not agreed in the © 
plan. While one party warmly eſpouſes the preſent ſyſtem of governmen © 


9 


the other as violently oppoſes its going into operation without amendment. 
Their debates run high. What will be their iſſue cannot be predicted. I 0 
, | „ . 
LisT of PRESIDENTS and GOVERNORS of Virginia, from its firſt ſeitlemn S 
to the year 1624 +. = 4 
Edward Maria Wingfield, from May, 1607, to Sept. 1607. 
John Ratcliffe, Sept. 1607, to July, 1608. 
Mat. Scrivener, Fice-Prefident, July, 1608, to Sept. 1608, 
John Smith, Sept. 1608, to Sept. 1609. 
George Percy, Governor, Sept. 1609, to May, 1610. 
Sir Thomas Gates, May, 1610, to June, 1610, 
Lord Delaware, June, 1610, to March, 1611. 
George Percy, March, 1611, to May, 1611. l 
Sir Thomas Dale, May, 1611, to Aug. 1611. : 
Sir Thomas Gates, Auguſt, 1611, to 1614. v 
Sir 'Thomas Dale, 1614, to 1616. 
George Yeardley, . 1616, to 1617. 
Samuel Argall, 1617, to 1619. = 
George Yeardley, 1619, to Nov. 1621. _— 
Sit Francis Wyat, Nov. 1621, to 1624 


* See Hiſtory of the United States, page 123. 
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NDIANA, ſo called, is a tract of land lying on; the Ohio river, in 
the ſtate of Virginia, ceded to William Trent and twenty two others, 
; indian traders, by the Shawaneſe, Delaware, and Huron tribes, as a 

1 7 23 compenſation for the loſſes the former had ſuſtained by the depredations 


* 
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okt the latter, in the year 1763. ; This ceſſion was made in a congreſs of the 
- RE repreſentatives of the Six nations, at Fort Stanwix,* by an indenture, 
a 77 oh? the zd of November, 1768, witneſſing, © That for and in con- 
4 aleration of C. 85, 916 10 8, York currency, (the ſame being the amount 
* of the goods ſeized and taken by ſaid Indians from Trent, &c.) they 


r aid grant, bargain, ſell, &c. to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
for the only uſe of ſaid William Trent, Kc. all that tract or E of 
n land, beginning at the ſoutherly fide of the little Kanhaway creek, where 
it empties itſelf into the river Ohio; and running thence ſouth-eaſt to the 
„ Laurel! Hill; thence along the Laurel Hill until: it ſtrikes the river 
t Monongahela; thence down the ſtream of the ſaid river according to 
e the ſeveral courſes thereof, to the ſouthern boundary line of the province 
1 of Pennſylvania ; thence weſtwardly along the courſe of the ſaid province 


boundary line as far as the ſame ſhall extend; thence by the ſame courſe 


s to the river Ohio, and then down the river Ohio to the place of begin- 


ning, incluſively.“ This indenture was figned by ſix Indian chiefs, in 
+ 4 * of twelve witneſſes. © 

KF Since the Indians had an undiſputed title to the above limited territory, 
either from pre-occupancy or conqueſt ; and their right was expreſsly ac- 
knowledged by the above deed of ceſſion to the crown, it is very evident 
WE that Mr. Trent, in his own right, and as attorney for the traders; hath a 
good, lawful, and ſufficient title to the land granted by the ſaid deed of 
W conveyance. 

This matter was laid before congreſs in the year 1782, and a com- 
mittee appointed to conſider it, who, in May, reported as follows: On 
the whole, your committee are of opinion, that the purchaſes of Colonel 
Croghan and the Indian company, were made bona fide for a valuable con- 
ſideration, according to the then uſage and cuſtoms of purchaſing Indian 
lands from the Indians, with the knowledge, conſent and approbation of 
che crown of Great Britain, the then government of New York and Vir- 
ginia, and therefore do recommend that it be 

| Reſolved, That if the ſaid lands are finally ceded or adjudged to the 
United States in point of juriſdiction, that congreſs will confirm to ſuch 
of the faid purchaſers who are, and ſhall be, citizens of the United States, 
or either of them, their reſpective ſhares and proportions of ſaid lands, 
making a reaſonable deduction for the value of the quit-rents reſerved by 
we crown of England.“ 
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[Belonging, at preſent, to the State of Virginia.] 


SITUATION and EXTENT. | 
| Miles. 
Length 250 360 30“ and 399 30“ North Latitude. 
Breadth 200 ee 80 and 15 Welt Longitude. 


Boundaries. OUNDED north-weſt, by the river Ohio; weſt, by 

Cumberland river; ſouth, by North Carolina; eat, 

by Sandy river, and a line drawn due ſouth from its ſource, till it ſtrike; 
the northern boundary of North Carolina. | 

Civil divifien.] Kentucky was originally divided into two counties, 

Lincoln and Jefferſon. It has ſince been ſubdivided into ſeven, which follow: 


Counties. Chief towns. Counties. Chief town, 

1 LovisviLLE, Nelſon Bardſtown, 
ayette, LzexINGTON, Maddiſon, 

Bourbon, Lincoln, 

Mercer, Harrodſtown, 


As moſt of theſe counties are very large, it is probable that ſubdiviſions, 
will continue to be made, as population increaſes. | 

Ri vers.] The river Ohio waſhes the north-weſtern ſide of Kentucky, 
in its whole extent. Its principal branches, which water this fertile tradt 
of country, are Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, Salt, Green, and Cumber- 
land rivers. Theſe again branch in various directions, into rivulets of 
difterent magnitudes, fertilizing the country in all its parts. At the bot- 
toms of theſe water- courſes the lime-ſtone rock, which is common to this 
country, appears of a greyiſh colour ; and where it lies expoſed to the 
air, in its natural ſtate, it looks like brown free tone. On the banks of 
theſe rivers and rivulets, this ſtone has the appearance of fine marble, be- 
ing of the ſame texture, and 1s found in the greateſt plenty. 

Sandy, Liking and Kentucky rivers ride near each other, in the Cumber- 
land Mountains. Of theſe, Sandy river only. breaks through the moun- 


tains. This river conſtitutes a part of the eaſtern boundary of Ken- 
tucky. | 

Liking river runs in a north-weſt direction, upwards of 100 miles, and 
is about 100 yards broad at its mouth. 

Kentucky 1s a very crooked river, and after running a courſe of more 
than 200 miles, empties into the Ohio by a mouth of 150 yards broad. 

Salt river riſes at four different places near each other. The windings 
of this river are curious. The four branches, after a circuitous courſe 
around a fine tract of land, unite ; and after running about 15 miles, 
empty into the Ohio, 20 miles below the falls. Its general courte 1 
weſtward— its length about go miles—and at its mouth is 80 yards wide. 

Green river purſues a weſtward courſe upwards of 150 miles, and by a 
mouth 80 yards wide, falls into the Ohio, 120 miles below the Kale. 

| Cumberland 
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Cumberland river interlocks with the northern branch of Kentucky, 
and rolling round the other arms of Kentucky, among the mountains, in 
na southern courſe, 100 mile: — then in a ſouth-weſtern courſe for above 
20 more—than in a ſouthern and ſouth-weſtern courſe for about 250 
more, finds the Ohio, 413 miles below the Falls. At Naſhville, this 
lirer is 200 yards broad, and at its mouth 300. The river is about half 
tits courſe, paſſes through North Carolina. ; 
IE Theſe rivers are navigable for boats almoſt to their ſources, without 
- rapids, for the greateſt part of the year. The little rivulets which chequer 
the country, begin to leſſen in June, and quite diſappear in the months 
of Auguſt, September, and October. The autumnal rams, however, in 
November, repleniſh them again. The method of getting a ſupply of 
water in the dry ſeaſon is by finking wells, which are eaſily-dug, and af- 
bond excellent water. The want of water in autumn, 15 the great com- 
bY plaint. Mills that may be ſupplied with water, eight months in a year, 
may be erected in a thouſand different places. Wind mills and horſe 
mills may ſupply the other four months. 

8 The banks of the rivers are generally high and compoſed of lime-ſtone. 
= 4fer heavy rains the water in the rivers riſes from 10 to 30 feet. 

1 Springt. ] There are five noted ſalt ſprings or licks in this country; viz. 
WE The higher and lower Blue Springs, on Licking river, from ſome of 

Which, it is ſaid, iſſue ſtreams of briniſh water—the Big Bone lick, Dren- 
non's licks, and Bullet's lick, at Saltſburgh. The laſt of theſe licks, 
= though in low order, has ſupplied this country and Cumberland with ſalt 
at 20 ſhillings the buſhel. Virginia currency; and ſome is exported to 
the Illinois country. The method of procuring water from theſe licks, 
is by ſinking wells from zo to 40 feet deep. The water drawn from 
WW theſe wells is more ſtrongly impregnated with ſalt than the water from 
the ſea. A ſtraight road, 40 feet wide, has been cut from Saltſburg to 
Louiſville, 24 miles, 

Face of the country, foil and produce. ]. This whole country, as far as has 
yet been diſcovered, lies upon a bed of lime-ſtone, which in general lies 
about fix feet below the ſurface, except in the vallies, where the ſoil if much 
thinner. A tract of about 20 miles wide, along the banks of the Ohio, 
is hilly, broken land, interſperſed with many fertile ſpots. The reſt of 
we country is agreeably uneven, gently aſcending and deſcending at no 
= :2rcat diſtances. The angles of aſcent are from 8 to 24 degrees, and ſome- 
times more. The vallies in common are very narrow, and the foil in 
them is very thin, and of an inferior quality: and that along the aſcend- 
ing ground is frequently not much better; for where you ſee a tree 
blown up, you find the roots clinging to the upper parts of the rock. 
The ſoil, on theſe agreeable aſcents, (for they cannot be called hills) is 
ſufficiently deep, as is evident from the fize of the trees. The ſoil is 
either black or tinged with a lighter or deeper vermillion, or is of the 
colour of dark aſhes. In many places there are appearances of potters 
clay, and coal in abundance. The country promiſes to be well ſupplied 
with whole ſome, well-taſted water. In Nelfon county, north-weſt of 
Rolling jork, a branch of Salt river, is a tract of about 40 miles ſquare, 
moſtly barren, interſperſed with plains and ſtripes of good land, which 
are advantageous ſituations for raiſing cattle, as the neighbouring barrens 
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are covered with graſs, and afford good paſtures. The lands eaſt of N. Wl 4 
lin creek, a branch of Green river, are in general of an inferior quali, Wl 

. . ) 
but the banks of Green river afford many deſirable ſituations. 9 


Towards the head waters of Kentucky river, which interlock with th 2 
water of Cumberland and Sandy rivers, and the whole country eaſtwy ing 
and ſouth-eaſtward as far as the Holſtein river, is broken, mountain, com 
and almoſt impenetrable; and from the deſcription given by hunter, 1 go 
is much doubted whether it will ever be practicable to make a paſſzh, uh. 
road from Kentucky acroſs to Wincheſter, in Virginia, on the eaſt fide ; ice 


the mountains, which, on a ftraight line, is not perhaps more tz; i 
400 miles, and the way now travelled is 600. i 
No country will admit of being thicker ſettled with farmers, who co. i 
fine themſelves to agriculture, than this. But large ſtocks of cattle, «,, 
cept in the neighbourhood of barrens, cannot be raiſed. 7 
Elkhorn river, a branch of the Kentucky, from the ſouth-eaſt, waten 
a country fine beyond deſcription. Indeed, the country eaſt and ſouu 
of this including the head waters of Licking river, Hickman's and je. 
{amine crecks, and the remarkable bend in Kentucky river, may be calle; 
an extenſive garden. The ſoil is deep and black, and the natural grow, 
large walnuts, honey and black locuſt, poplar, elm, oak, hickory, {. 


gar tree, &c. Grape vines, running to the tops of the trees; and the th 
urface covered with-clover, blue graſs, and wild rye. On this fertil: ch 
tract, and on the Licking river, and the head waters of Salt river, are the 
bulk of the ſettlements in this country. The ſoil within a mile or twy C 
of Kentucky river is generally of the third and fourth rates; and as you 
advance towards the Ohio, the land 1s poor and hilly. W hc 
Dick's river runs through a great body of firſt rate land, aboundins WR Þ* 
with cane, and affords many excellent mill ſeats. Salt river has gooi Jo 
lands on its head waters except that they are low and unhealthy, but fo: WR *! 


25 miles before it empties into the Ohio, the land on each ſide is let fu 
and poor, and abounds with ponds. ; 


Cumberland river, ſo much of it as paſſes through Kentucky, traverſes, WR Þ 
ſome few parts excepted, a hilly poor country. F 
Green river overſlows its banks a conſiderable way up, at tie ſeaen WR * 
when the Ohio ſwells, which is in April. This ſwell in Green river, K 


occaſions ſeveral of its large branches to overflow, and cover the low 


grounds with water, leaves and vegetable ſubſtances, which in ſummer e 
become noxious and unhealthy. Its banks are ſine and fertile. There ; 
is a great body of good land near the falls or rapids in the Ohio, called l 
Bare graſs; but the climate is rendered unhealthy by ponds of ſtagnant f 
water, which may be eaſily drained. . 


This country in general is well timbered. Of the natural growth which 
is peculiar to this country, we may reckon the ſugar, the coffee, the pa- 
paw, and the cucumber tree. The two laſt are a ſoft wood, and bear a 
fruit of the ſhape and ſize of a cucumber. The coffee tree reſembles the 
black oak, and bears a pod, which encloſes good coffee. Beſides theſe 
there is the honey locuſt, black mulberry, wild cherry, of a large ſize, 
buckeye, an exceedingly ſoft wood—the magnolia, which bears a beauti- 
ful bloſſom of a rich and exquiſite fragrance, Such is the variety and 


beauty of the lowering ſhrubs and plants which grow PS 
i 
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1. A {is country, that in the proper ſeaſon the wilderneſs appears in bloſ- 


f f I ſom F 


The accounts of the fertility of the ſoil in this country have, in ſome 


4 instances, exceeded belief; and probably have been exaggerated. —That 
85 1 Home parts of Kentucky, particularly the high grounds, are remarkably 


good, all accounts * The lands of the firſt rate are too rich for 


heat, and will produce 50 and 60, and in ſome inſtances, it is affirmed, 
loo buſhels of good corn, an acre. In common, the land will produce 


o buſhels of wheat or rye an acre. Barley, oats, cotton, flax, hemp, 


g and vegetables of all kinds common in this climate, yield abundantly. 
XX The old Virginia planters ſay, that if the climate does not prove too moiſt. 
fee ſoils known will yield more and better tobacco. 


In the rivers are plenty of buffalo and catfiſh of uncommon fize, ſal- 
mon, mullet, rock, perch, garfiſh, eel, ſuckers, ſunfiſh, &c.—Trout, ſhad 
and herrings have not been caught in the weſtern-waters, 

Swamps are rare in Kentucky ; and of courſe the reptiles which the 
produce, ſuch as ſnakes, frogs, &c. are not numerous. Ihe honey-bee 


> may be called a domeſtic inſect, as it is not found but in civilized coun- 
tries. This is confirmed by a ſaying which is ſaid to be common amon 


the Indians, when they ſce a ſwarm of bees in the woods, Well, bro- 


WE ciers, it is time for us to decamp, for the white people are coming.” 


The quadrupeds, except the buffalo, are the ſame as in Virginia and 
Carolinas. A 


Climate.) Healthy and delightful, ſome few places in the neighbour- 


bocd of ponds and low grounds excepted. The inhabitants do not ex- 


perience the extreme of heats and cold. Snow ſeldom falls deep, or lies 
long,—The winter, which _ about Chriſtmas, 1s never longer than 
three months, and is commonly but two, and is ſo mild as that cattle can 
ſubſiſt without fodder. 


Chief Towns.) LExINGTON, which ſtands on the head water of Elk- 


W horn river, is reckoned the capital of Kentucky. Here the courts are held, 


and buſineſs regularly conducted. In 1786, it contained about 100 


houſes and ſeveral ſtores, with a good aſſortment of dry goods. It muſt 
have greatly increaſed ſince. 


LeESTOWN is welt of Lexington on the eaſtern bank of Kentucky ri- 
ver, It is regularly laid out, and is flouriſhing. The banks of Kentucky 
river are remarkably high, in ſome places 3 and 400 feet, compoſed ge- 
nerally of ſtupendous perpendicular rocks ; the conſequence is, there are 
few croſſing places. The beſt is at Leeſtown, which is a circumſtance 
that muſt contribute much to its increaſe. | 

Louiſville ſtands on the Kentucky fide of the Ohio, oppoſite Clarkſ- 
ville, at the falls, in a fertile country, and promiſes to be a place of great 
trade, Its unhealthineſs, owing io l waters back of the town, has 
conſiderably retarded its growth. Beſides theſe there is Bardſtown, in 
Nelſon county, and Harrodfberg, in Mercer county, both on the head 
waters of Salt river; Danville, Boonſborough and Granville are alſo in- 
creafing towns. 9 

Population and Character.] It is impoſſible to aſcertain, with any de- 
gree of accuracy, the preſent number of inhabitants; owing to the nume- 


rous 
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rous acceſſions which are made almoſt every month. In 1783, in the coun. 
ty of Lincoln * only, there were, on the militia rolls, 3570 men, chiet, Wl 
emigrants from the lower parts of Virginia. In 1784, the number of in. 
habitants were reckoned at upwards of 30,000. From the accounts of 
their aſtoniſhing increaſe ſince, we may now ſafely eſtimate them at 
100,000. It is afſerted that at leaſt 20,000 migrated here in the yen 1 7 


1787. Theſe people, collected from different ſtates, of different manner, | 
cuſtoms, religions, and political ſentiments, have not been long enough i 
together to form a uniform and diſtinguiſhing character. Among the ſet. 
tlers there are many gentlemen of abilities, and many genteel families, 
from ſeveral of the ſtates, who give dignity and reſpectability to the ſet. 
tlement. They are in general, more orderly, perhaps, than any people 
who have ſettled a new country. ö 
Religien.] The Baptiſts are the moſt numerous religious ſect in Ken. 
tucky. In 1787 they had 16 churches eſtabliſhed, beſides ſeveral con. 
gregations where churches were not conſtituted. Theſe were ſupplied 
with upwards of zo miniſters or teachers. There are ſeveral large con. 
gregations of Preſbyterians, and ſome few of other denominations, 
Government.) The ſame as Virginia. But they expect to be admitted 
into the union as an independent ſtate, in a convenient time after the neu 
government is put in operation. The inconveniencies to which they are 
neceſſarily ſubjected, from their connection with Virginia, are great. 
Theſe inconveniencies the legiſlature of Virginia have conſidered; and, in 
their ſeſſion of 1786, paſſed an act, providing, on their part, for the erec 
tion of the diſtrict of Kentucky into an independent ſtate. In no part of 
the United States is juſtice adminiſtered with more popriety and dif. 
atch. | 
5 Literature and Improvements.) The legiſlature of Virginia have made 
proviſion for a 3 4 in Kentucky, and have endowed it with very con- 
ſiderable landed funds. The Rev. John Todd has given a very handſome 
library for its uſe. Schools are eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral towns, and, in 
general, regularly and handſomely ſupported. They have a printing of- 
fice, and publiſh a weekly Gazette. They have erected a paper-mill, an 
oil mill, fulling mills, ſaw mills, and a great number of valuable griſt 
malls. Their ſalt works are more than füffcient to ſupply all the inha- 
bitants, at a low price. They have conſiderable quantities of ſugar from 
the ſugar trees. Labourers, particularly tradeſmen, are exceedingly want- 
| ed here. No tradeſman will work for leſs than fifty per cent. advance 
| upon the Philadelphia price. 

Curirfities.] The banks, or rather precipices, of Kentucky and Dick's 
rivers, are to be reckoned among the natural curioſities of this country. 
| Here the aſtoniſhed eye beholds 3 or 400 feet of ſolid perpendicular rock, 
| in ſome parts of the lime-ſtone kind, and in others of fine white marble 

| curiouſly chequered with ſtrata of aſtoniſhing regularity. 'Theſe rivers 
| have the appearance of deep, artificial canals. Their banks are level, and 
| covered with red-cedar groves. BY 
| Caves have been diſcovered in this country, of ſeveral miles in length, 
under a fine lime- ſtone rock, ſupported by curious arches ang pillars. 


* This county, it is to be remembered, has fince been divided. 


Springs 
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Springs that emit ſulphurous matter have been found in ſeveral parts of 
the country. One is near a ſalt ſpring, in the neighbourhood of Boonl- 
borough. There are three ſprings or ponds of bitumen near Green ri- 
ver, which do not form a ſtream, but empty themſelves into a common re- 
ſervoir, and when uſed in lamps, anſwer all the purpoſes of the beſt oil. 
Copperas and alum are among the minerals of Kentucky. Near Lex- 
ington are found curious ſepulchres full of human ſkeletons. I have been 
told that a man, in or near Lexington, having dug 5 or 6 feet below the 
ſarface of the ground, came to a large flat ſtone, under which was a well 
of common depth, regularly and artificially ſtoned, 


” Hiſtory. *'The firſt white man we have certain accounts of, who diſcover- 
© EE <> this province, was one James M*<Brid2, who in company with ſome 
| others, in the year 1754, paſſing down the Ohio in canoes, landed at the 
mouth of Kentucky river, and there marked a tree, with the firſt letters 
| of his name, and the date, which remains to this day. Theſe men re- 
© XX connoitred the country, and returned home with the pleaſing news of 
-» SE their diſcovery of the beſt tract of land in North America, and proba- 
4 bly in the world. From this period it remained concealed till about the 
d year 1767, when one John Finley and ſome others, trading with the In- 
W FX dians, fortunately travelled over the fertile region, now called Kentucky, 
© as then but known to the Indians, by the name of the Dark and Bloody 
FX Grounds, and ſometimes the Middle Ground. This country greatly en- 
" RE gaged Mr. Finley's attention. Some time after diſputes ariſing between 
< Ws the Indians' traders, he was obliged to decamp; and returned to his 
7 plöace of reſidence in North-Carolina, where he communicated his diſco- 
- Þ very to Col. Daniel Boon, and a few more, who conceiving it to be an in- 
= tereſting object, agreed in the year 1769 to undertake a journey in order 
c to explore it. After a long fatiguing march, over a mountainous wilder- 
- = neſs, in a weſtward direction, they at length arrived upon its borders; and 
© WE from the top of an eminence, with joy and wonder, deſcried the beauti- 
ful landſcape of Kentucky. Here they encamped, and ſome went to hunt 
b proviſions, which were readily procured, there being plenty of game, 
while Col. Boon and John Finley made a tour through the country, which 
. they found far exceeding their expectations, and whos | to camp, in- 
4 formed their companions of their diſcoveries: But in ſpite of this promiſing 
a beginning, this company, meeting with nothing but hardſhips and adver- | 
: ſity, grew exceedingly diſheartened, and was plundered, diſperſed and kil- | 


led by the Indians, except Col. Boon, who continued an inhabitant of 
. the wilderneſs until the year 1771, when he returned home. 
5 About this time Kentucky had drawn the attention of ſeveral gen- 

E tlemen. Doctor Walker of Virginia, with a number more, made a tour 
weſtward for diſcoveries, endeavouring to find the Ohio river; and after- 
wards he and General Lewis, at Fort Stanwix, purchaſed from the Five | 
Nations of Indians the lands lying on the north ſide of Kentucky. Col. | 
Donaldſon, of Virginia, being employed by the ſtate to run a line from 
fix miles above the Long Iiland, on Holſtein, to the mouth of the Great 


* The following hiſtory is moſtly taken from Mr. John Filſon's account of 
the diſcovery and ſettlement of Kentucky. To this gentleman 1 am indebted 
for much of the information contained in the foregoing deſcripticn. 
Kanhaway, 
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hundred pounds, ſpecie. It was then agreed, to fix a boundary line, run. * 


ning from the Long Iſland on Holſtein to the head of Kentucky river; 
thence down the ſame to the mouth ; thence up the Ohto to the mouth of 8 
Great Kanhaway ; but this valuable purchaſe the ſtate refuſed to confirm, 5 

Col. Henderſon, of North-Carolina, being informed of this count 


: . of 
4 g 
-—Y 5 


by Col. Boon, he, and ſome other gentlemen, held a treaty with the Che. 4 6: 
rokee Indians at Wataga, in March 1775, and then purchaſed from then ü 


the lands lying on the ſouth fide of Kentucky river for goods, at valuabe 
rates, to the amount of C. Gooo ſpecie. 5 


Soon after this purchaſe, the ſtate of Virginia took the alarm, agree! 
to pay the money Col. Donaldſon had contracted for, and then diſpute} 
Col. Henderſon's right of purchaſe, as a private gentleman of another 
Rate, in behalf of himſelf: However, for his eminent ſervices to thi 


country, and for having been inſtrumental in making ſo valuable an acqui. 


ſition to Virginia, that ſtate was pleaſed to reward him with a tract of lan-. 


at the mouth of Green river, to the amount of 200,000 acres ; and the 


ſtate of North-Carolina gave him the like quantity in Powel's Valley, N L 


This region was formerly claimed by various tribes of Indians; whoſe F 
title, if they had any, originated in ſuch a manner, as to render it doubt. 


ful which ought to poſſeſs it: Hence this fertile ſpot became an object of 3 | 


contentian, a theatre of war, from which it was properly denominated 
the Bloody Grounds. Their. contentions not being likely to decide the 
right to any particular tribe, as ſoon as Mr. Henderſon and his friends 
propoſed to purchaſe, the Indians agreed to ſell ; and notwithſtanding the 
valuable conſideration they received, have continued ever fince trouble. 
ſome neighbours to the new ſettlers . „ „e 
The progreſs in improvements and cultivation which have been made 
in this country, almoſt exceeds belief— Eleven years ago Kentucky lay 
in foreſt, almoſt uninhabited hut by wild beaſts. Now, notwithſtanding 
the united oppoſition of all the weſtern Indians, ſhe exhibits an extenſive 
ſettlement, divided into ſeveral large and populous counties, in which area 
number of flouriſhing little towns—containing more inhabitants than are 
in Georgia, Delaware, or Rhode-Iſland ſtates—and nearly or quite as 
many as in New-Hampſhire. An inſtance of the like kind, where a ſet- 
tlement has had ſo large and ſo rapid a growth, can ſcarcely be produced 
from the page of hiſtory. | | 
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SITUATION and ExTrEN T. 


Miles. 


4 Length 758 3 and 36 30' North Latitude. 
7 Breadth 15 an, 5 1 and 16 Weſt Longitude. 


3 ; OUNDED north, by Virginia ; eaſt, by the Atlantic 
audaries. B Ocean; ſouth, by South-Carolina and Georgia; weſt, 
by the Miſſiſippi “. 
Rivers. ] Chowan river is formed by the confluence of three rivers, viz. 
the Meherrin, Nottaway and Black rivers; all of which riſe in Virginia. 
75 It falls into the north-weſt corner of Albemarle ſound, and is three miles 
wide at its mouth, but · narrows faſt as you aſcend it. 
| Reancke is a long rapid river, formed by two principal branches, Staun- 
ton river, which riſes in Virginia, and Dan river, which riſes in North- 
Carolina. This river is ſubject to inundations, and is navigable but for 
ſhallops, nor for theſe but about 60 or 70 miles, on account of falls, 
which in a great meaſure obſtruct the water communication with the 
back country. It empties, by ſeveral mouths, into the ſouth-weſt end of 
Albemarle Gund, The planters on the banks of this river are ſuppoſed 
to be the wealthieſt in North-Carolina. One of them, it is ſaid, raiſes 
about 3000 barrels of corn, and 4000 buſhels of peas annually. * 
e Cuſbai is a ſmall river, which empties into Albemarle ſound, between 
= KX Chowan and the Roanoke. 

Pamlico or Tar river opens into Pamlico ſound. Its courſe is from 
north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt. It is navigable for veſſels drawing nine feet wa- 
ter to the town of Waſhington, about 4o miles from its mouth ; and for 


* The charter limits of North-Carolina are, a line beginning on the ſea fide, 
at a cedar ſtake, at or near the mouth of a little river, ¶ being the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of Brunſwick county) and running thence a north-weſt courſe through 
8 the boundary*houſe, in lat. 33* 56 to lat. 359, and on that parallel weſt as far 
as is mentioned in the charter of King Charles II. to the original proprietors of 
Carolina, viz. to the South Sea. Their northern line begins on the ſea coaſt in 
lat. 36*:30', and runs due weſt to the termination of the ſouthern line. This 
line ſtrikes the Miſſi/ippi 15 miles below the mouth of the Ohio. Theſe limits 
were aſcertained and confirmed agreeable to an order of George II. in couucil 
in the year. Great-Britaiu, by the treaty of 1763, gave up her claim 
zoall territory to the weſtward of the Miſſiſippi, and the courts of France and 
Spain, at the ſame time, gave her the free navigation of the Miſſiſippi. By 
the treaty of 1783, Great- Britain yielded her intereſt in that river to the United 
== States. But ſince Spain now claims the excluſive right of navigating the Mi/- 

= //ippi, which right ſhe had given up by the treaty of 1763 as abovementioned, 
= North-Carolina reſumes her claim to the lands . the Miſſiſippi, included 
within the limits of her original charter, | 
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ſcows oFfats, carrying 30 or 40 hogſheads, 50 miles further, to the h., 
of Tarborough. Beyond this place the river is inconſiderable and i; , 


wi 
navigable. 


. 


Neus river empties into Pamlico ſound, below Newbern. It is nw 


gable for ſea veſſels about 12 miles above the town of Newbern; 
icows 50 miles, and for ſmall boats 200 miles. 7 

Trent river, from the ſouth-weſt, falls into the Neus at Newbern. 
is navigable for ſea veſſels about 12 miles above the town, and for bos 
thirty. A 

There are ſeveral other rivers of leſs note, among which are the Pa 
tank, Perquimins, Little River, Alligator, &c. which diſcharge themſely,, 
into Albemarle ſound. All the rivers in North-Carolina, and, it may be 


0 


added, in South-Carolina, Georgia, and the Floridas, which empty im 


the Atlantic Ocean, are navigable by any veſſel that can paſs the bara 


their mouths. While the water courſes continue broad enough for veſſs}, 


to run round, there is generally a ſufficient depth of water for them 
proceed. 3 


As you aſcend it, you paſs Brunſwick on the left, and Wilmington on the 
Tight. The river then divides into north-eaſt and north-weſt branches, à 
they are called. It is navigable for large veſſels to Wilmington, and for 


boats to Fayetteville, near go miles farther. This river affords the bet 
navigation in North-Carolina. Yadkin river riſes in this ſtate, and run. 


COA EN 


ning ſouth-eaſtwardly, croſſes into South-Carolina, where it takes the nam: 


of Pedee, and paſles to ſea at George-town. 


Peliſan Holftein, Noley Chuckey and Frank rivers, are all branches of the ; : 
Broad Tenneſee, falling into it from the north-eaſt. This noble riye: : 


croſſes the parallel of 35 north latitude into the ſtate of Georgia, juſt be. | 
fore it paſſes through Cumberland or Laurel Mountains. The paſlage of 
the river through theſe mountains, occaſions a remarkable whirl. The 
river, which a few miles above is half a mile wide, is here compreſſed to 
the width of about 100 yards. Juſt as it enters the mountain, a large rock 
projects from the northern ſhore in an oblique direction, which renders the 
bed of the river ſtill narrower, and cauſes a ſudden bend; the water of 
the river is of courſe thrown with great rapidity againſt the ſouthern 
ſhore, whence it rebounds around the point of the = and produces the 
whirl, which is about 80 yards in circumference. Canoes have often been 
carried into this whirl, and eſcaped without damage.—In leſs than a mile 
below the whirl, the river ſpreads into its common width, and, except 
muſcle ſhoals, flows beautiful and placid, till it mingles with the Ohio. 
Scunds, Capes, Inlets, Swamps, &c.] Pamlico ſound is a kind of lake 
or inland ſea, from 10 to 20 miles broad, and nearly 100 miles in length, 
It is {ſeparated from the ſea, in its whole length, by a beach of ſand hardly 
a mile wide, generally covered with ſmall trees or buſhes. Through 
this bank are ſcveral {mall inlets, by which boats may paſs. But Ocre- 
cok inlet is the only one that will admit veſſels of burden into the diſtricts 
of Edenton and Newbern. This inlet is in lat. 35 10, and opens into 
Pamlico found, between Ocrecok iſland and Core bank; the land on 
the north is called Ocrecok; and on the ſouth Port/mouth. A bar of hard 
land croſſes this inlet, on which, at low tide, there are 14 feet water. = 
miles 
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Cape Fear river opens into the ſea at Cape Fear, in about lat. 330 45. 
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| 2 miles within this bar, 15 2 hard ſand ſhoal, called the Swap, lying acroſs 


the channel. On eac1 ſide of the channel are dangerous ſhoals, ſome- 
times dry. There is from 8 to 9 feet water at full tide, according to the 


Uinds, on the Swaſh. Common tides riſe 18 inches on the bar, and 10 


on the Swaſh. Between the bar and the Swaſh is good anckoring ground, 
called the Upper and Lower Anchorages. Ships drawing 10 feet water 
do not come farther than the firſt anchorage, till lightened. Few mari- 
ners, though acquainted with the inlets, chooſe to bring in their own veſ- 


ſels, as the bar often ſhifts during their abſence on a voyage. North of 


Pamlico ſound, and communicating with it, is Albemarle ſound, 60 miles 
in length, and from 8 to 12 in breadth. 
Core ſound lies ſouth of Pamlico, and communicates with it. Theſe 


W {unds are ſo large when compared with their inlets from the ſea, that no 
dae can be perceived in any of the rivers waich empty into them, nor is 


the water ſalt even in the mouths of theſe rivers, 

Cape Hatteras is in lat. 35 15. In old charts the ſhoals of this cape 
are marked as having in ſome places only 3, 4 and 5 feet water upon 
them. Experienced pilots and mariners, however, now ſay that there is 
in no place, after you get tuo miles from the land, leſs than nine feet wa- 
ter. The beſt channel for veffels is about a league and a half from the 


und at the cape, having in no place, at this diſtance, leſs than two and a 


half fathoms of water. Veſſels from the northward, by diſplaying a jack 
ſrom the fore top-maſt, are uſually boarded by a pilot from the land. 
Some of the pilots carry branches, and ſome good ones carry none. This 
cape has been dreaded by mariners failing ſouthward when they have bcen 
in large veſſels; for if they come within 20 miles of the land at the cape, 
it is in ſome places too ſhoal for them; if they ſtand further off they are 
in danger of falling into the Gulph Stream, which would fet them 3 or 4 
miles an hour northward. It is obſervable that violent ſtorms of rain 
and guſts of wind, are uncommonly frequent around this cape. | 

Cape Lookout 1s ſouth of Cape Hatteras, oppoſite Core ſound, and has 
already been mentioned as having had an excellent harbour entirely filled 
up with land ſince the year 1777. | 

Cape Fear is remarkable for a dangerous ſhoal, called, from its form, the 
Frying-pan. This ſhoal lies at the entrance of Cape Fear river. 

Diſmal Swamp ſpreads over the whole tract of country which lies be- 
tween Pamlico and Albemarle ſounds, and needs no other deſcription than 
is conveyed by its name. There is another large ſwamp north of Eden- 
ton, which lies partly in this ſtate, and parly in Virginia. 

This ſwamp is owned by two companies; the Virginia campany, of 
which General Waſhington is a member, hold 100,000 acres; and the 
North-Carolina company, who hold about 40,000 acres. It is in con- 


templation to cut a canal through this ſwamp, from the head of Paſque- 


— 10 the head of Elizabeth river, in Virginia, 12 or 14 miles in 
ength. 


Civil Diviſſons.] This ſtate is divided into 8 diſtricts, which are ſub- 
dirided into 58 counties, as follows: 


Diftrids. 
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Diſtricta Counties. . Diſftrias. Counties. 
"Chowan, Halifax, 
Churrituck, Northampton, 
| Cambden, . Martin, 
1 Paſquetank, * * Edgecombe, 
enton, Perquimins, 5 Warren, 
9 counties Gates, Franklin, 
Hertford, Naſh. 
Bertie, Orange, 
Tyrrel. Chatan, 
New Hanover, | Granville, 
dns, ning), | to 
Wilmington, Robinſon, 9 counties, Sampſon, 
8 counties, J Duplin, Wake, 
Beaden, | Guilford, 
| Wayne, : | Randolph. 
Moore. Rowan, | 
Craven, Mecklenburg, 
Se a Rockingham, 
Carteret, Saliſbury, 4 Surry, | 
Newbern, 4 Pitt, 8 counties, Montgomery, 
8 counties. > Dobbs, | Anſon 
Hyde. Wilkes, 
Jones, Richmond. 
Onſlow. Burk, 
The above three diſtricts are on Green, 
the ſea coaſt, extending from M Rutherford, 
rc lorgan, | : 
the Virginia line ſouth-weſt- . 4 Waſhington, 
ward to South-Carolina. — | Sullivan, 
Davidſon, Davidſon, Lincoln, 
2 counties. Summer. (Hawkins. 


Theſe five diſtricts, beginning on the Virginia line, cover the whole 
ſtate weſt of the three maritime diſtricts before mentioned; and the 
greater part of them extend quite acroſs the ſtate from north to ſouth. 


Principal Towns.) Newbern, Edenton, Wilmington, Halifax, Hillſ- 
borough;and Fayetteville, each in their turns have been conſidered as the 
capital of the ſtate, At preſent they have no capital. The convention 
which met to coſider the new conſtitution, fixed on a place in Wake coun- 
ty to be tne ſeat of government, but the town 1s not yet built, 

NEWBERN is the largeſt town in the ſtate. It ſtands on a flat, ſandy 
point of land, formed by the confluence of the rivers Neus on the north, 
and Trent on the ſouth. Oppoſite the town, the Neus is about a mile and 
a half, and the Trent three quarters of a mile wide. The town contains 


about 400 houſes, all built of wood, excepting the palace, the church, the 
zaol and two dwelling houſes, which are of brick. The palace is a build- 
ing erected by the province before the revolution, and was formerly the 
relidence of the governors. It is large and elegant, two ſtories high, with 

two 
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two wings for offices, a little advanced in front towards the town; theſe 
wings are connected with the principal building by a circular arcade. 


Inis once handſome and well furniſhed building is now much out of re- 


pair, One of the halls is uſed for a dancing, and another for a ſchool room; 


F which are the only preſent uſes of this palace. The arms of the king 


of Great-Britain ſtil] appear in a pediment in front of the building. The 


4 1 


for public. worſhip in the place. A rum diſtillery has been lately erected 
in this town. It is the county town of Craven county, and has a court- 


+ Eniſcopal church is a ſmall brick building, with a bell. It is the only houſe 


W houſe and goal. The court-houſe is raiſed on brick arches, ſo as to ren- 


der the lower part a convenient market-place but the principal market- 
ing is done with the people in their canoes and boats at the river fide. 
EpenToON is ſituated on the north fide of Albemarle ſound, and 


1 ; has about 150 indifferent wood houſes, and a few handſome buildings. 


It has a brick church for Epiſcopalians, which for many years has been 
much neglected, and ſerves only to ſhew that the people once had a re- 
gard, at leaſt, for the exterzals of religion. Its local ſituation is advan- 
tageous for trade, but not for health. It is the county town of Chowan 
county, and has a court-houſe and goal. In or near this town lived the 


W proprietory, and the firſt of the royal governors. 


WILMINGTON is a town of about 180 houſes, ſituated on the eaſt 
fide of the eaſtern branch of Cape Fear river, 34 miles from the ſea. 
The courſe of the river, as it paſſes by the town, is from north to ſouth, 
and is about 150 yards wide. 

In 1786, a fire broke out, ſuppoſed to have been kindled by negroes. 
and conſumed about 25 or zo houſes, The town is rebuilding ſlowly, 
A printing-ofice was eſtablithed here in 1788. 

WasSHiNGTON and TARBOROUGH are two flouriſhing, trading towns 
on Tar river. About 130 ſmall veſſels enter annually at the cuſtom- 
houſe for this river. | | 

H11LSBOROUGH is an inland town, fituated in a high, healthy, and 
fertile country, 180 miles north of the weſt from Newbern. It is ſettled 
by about 60 or 70 families, and has an academy of 60 or 80 ſtudents, 
under the care of ſuitable 1nſtreQors, and patronized by the principal 
entlemen in the ſtate, who have been liberal in their donations. 

Face of the Country, Scil and Productions.] North-Carolina, in its whole 
width, for 60 miles from the fea, is a dead level. A great proportion 
of this tract hes in foreſt, and is barren. On the banks of ſome of the 
rivers, particularly of the Roanoke, the land is fertile and good. In- 
terſperſed through the other parts, are glades of rich ſwamp, and ridges 
of oak land, of a black, fertile ſoil. In all this champagne country, ma- 
rine productions are found by digging 18 or 20 feet below the ſurface of 
the ground. The fea coaſt, the founds, inlets, and lower parts of the ri- 
vers, have uniformly a muddy, ſoft bottom. Sixty and eighty miles from 
the ſea, the country riſes into hills and mountains, as deſcribed under this 
head in South- Carolina and Georgia. | 

That part of North-Carolina which lies weſt of the mountains, a 


tract about 500 miles in length, eaſt and weſt, and upwards of 100 in 
gs breadth, (except the Cumberland barrens, and ſome broken lands) is a 


fine fertile country, watered by the broad Tennefice, and abounds with 
oaks, 
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oaks, locuſt trees of ſeveral kinds, walnut, elm, linn, and cherry tree, Sp 
ſome of which are three feet in diameter. 1 - 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats and flax grow well in the back hilly country 7 1 
Indian corn and pulſe of all kinds in all parts. Ground peas run on tee 
{nrface of the earth, and are covered by hand with a light mould, an; RED 
the pods grow under ground. They are eaten raw or roaſted, and taſe e. 


much like a hazlenut. Cotton is alſo confiderably cultivated here, ad 
might be raiſed in much greater plenty. It is planted yearly : the tal; ul: 
dies with the froſt. | = 

Trade.) A great proportion of the produce of the back country, con. 
fiſting of tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, &c. is carried to market in South. 
Carolina and Virginia. The ſouthern interior counties carry their pro. 4 | 
duce to Charleſton ; and the northern to Peterſburg, in Virginia. Ibe 
exports from the lower parts of the ſtate, are, tar, pitch, turpentine, roſin, Il 
Indian corn, boards, ſcantling, ſtaves, ſhingles, furs, tobacco, -pork, 
lard, tallow, bees-wax, myrtle-wax, and a few other articles. Their 
trade is chiefly with the Weſt-Indies, and tie northern ſtates. From the 
latter they receive flour, cheeſe, cyder, apples, potatoes, iron wares, 
cabinet wares, hats, and dry goods of all kinds, imported from Great. 
Britain, France, and Holland, teas, &c. From the Weſt-Indies, rum, 
fugar, and coffee. | 

Climate, Diſeaſes, &c.] In the flat country near the ſea coaſt, the inhabi. 
tants, during the ſummer and autumn, are ſubje& to intermitting fevers, 
which often prove fatal, as bilious or nervous ſymptoms prevail. Theſe 
fevers are ſeldom immediately dangerous to the natives who are temperate, 
or to ſtrangers who are prudent. They, however, if ſuffered to continue 
for any length of time, bring on other diſorders, which gteatly impair 
the natural vigor of the mind, debilitate the conſtitution, and terminate - 
in death. The countenances of the inhabitants, during theſe ſeaſons, have i 
— a pale yellowiſh caſt, occaſioned by the prevalence of bilious 
ſymptoms. They have very little of the bloom and freſhneſs of the peo- 
ple in the northern ſtates. ; 

It has been obſerved that more of the inhabitants, of the men eſpecially, 
die during the winter, by the pleurifies and peripneumonies, than during 
the warm months by bilicus complaints. Theſe pleurifies are brought 
on by intemperance, and by an imprudent expcſure to the weather. Were 
the inhabitants cautious and prudent in theſe reſpects, it is alledged by 
their phyſicians, that they might, in general, eſcape the danger of theſe 
fatal diſeaſes. The uſe of flannel next to the ſkin is reckoned an excellent 
preventative, during the winter, of the diſeaſes incident to this climate. 
The weſtern hilly parts of the ſtate are as healthy as any of the United 
States. That country is fertile, full of ſprings and rivulets of pure water, 
The air there is ſerene a great part of the year, and the inhabitants live 
to old age, which cannot ſo generally be ſaid of the inhabitants of the flat 
country. Though the days in ſummer are extremely hot, the nights are 
cool and refreſhing. Autumn is very pleaſant, both in regard to the 
temperature and ſerenity of the weather, and the richneſs and variety of 
the vegetable productions which the ſeaſon affords. The winters are ſo 
mild in ſome years, that autumn may be ſaid to countinue till ſpring. 
Wheat harveſt is the beginning of June, and that of Indian corn early in 
September. Natura! 
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| itory.] The large natural growth of the plains in the low 
; 4 3 univerſally pitch — * which is a call, handſome tree, 
2 ſuperior to the pitch pine of the northern lates. This tree may be 
ned the ſtaple commodity of North-Carolina. It affords pitch, tar, tur- 
atine, and various kinds of lumber, which together conſtitute at leaſt 
W.-aif of the exports of this ſtate, This pine is of two kinds, the com- 
n and the long leaved. The latter has a leaf ſhaped like other pines, 
WE: i; ncarly half a yard in length, hanging in large cluſters. No coun- 
produces finer white and red oak for ſtaves. The ſwamps abound 
Wh cypreſs and bay trees. The latter is an ever-green, and is food for 
ttle in the winter. The leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the peach tree, 
Pt larger. The moſt common kinds of timber in the back country, are, 
, walnut, and pine. A ſpecies of oak grov/s in the moiſt, gravelly ſoil. 
Died Black Jack. It ſeldom grows larger than 8 or 9 inches diameter, 
is worthy of remark, that the trees in the low country, near the ſea 
M1, are loaded with vaſt quantities of a long, ſpongy kind of moſs, 
Which, by abſorbing the nox10us vapour that is exhaled from ſtagnated 
Naters, contributes much, it is ſuppoſed, to the healthineſs of the climate. 
iris hypotheſis is confirmed by experience, ſince it is commonly obſerv- 
dat the country is much leſs healthy after having been cleared, than 
ile in a ſtate of nature. | 
re Miſletoe is common in the black country. This is a ſhrub which 
ffers in kind, perhaps, from all others. It never grows out of the earth, 
con the tops of trees. The roots (if they may be fo called) run under 
e bark of the tree, and incorporate with the wood. It is an ever-green, 
eembling the garden box-wood. 
e principal wild fruits are plums, grapes, ſtrawberries, and black- 
rries. | 
W The country is generally covered with herbage of various kinds, and a 
Wccics of wild graſs. It abounds with medicinal plants and roots. 
Wmong others are the ginſeng, Virginia ſnake root, Seneca ſnake root, 
herb of the emetic kind, like the ipecacuanha. Lyons heart, which is a 
oereign remedy for the bite of a ſerpant. A ſpecies of the fenſitive 
ant is alſo found here; it is a ſort of brier, the ſtalk of which dies with 
e troit, but the root lives through the winter, and ſhoots again in the 
ring. The lighteit touch of a leaf cauſes it to run and cling cloſe to 
ee ſtalk. Although it ſo eaſily takes the alarm, and apparently ſhrinks 
n danger, in the ſpace of two minutes after it is touched, it perfectly 
covers its former ſituation. The mucipula veneris is alſo found here. 
Ne rich bottoms are overgrown with canes. Their leaves are green all 
ee winter, and afford an excellent food for cattle. They are of a ſweetiſh 
le like the ſtalks of green corn, which they in many reſpects reſemble. 
W £1;2ion.] The weitern parts of this ſtate, which have been ſettled 
thin the laſt 35 years, are chiefly inhabited by Preſbyterians from Penn- 
ani, the deſcendents of the people from the North of Ireland, and are 
ecedingly attached to the doctrines, diſcipline, and uſages of the church 
Scotland. They are a regular induſtrious people. Almoſt all the in- 
bitants between the Cata by and Vadkin rivers, are of this denomina- 
ion, and they are in general well ſupplied with a ſenſible and learned 
| | | miaiſtry 
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miniſtry. There are interſperſed ſome ſettlements of Germans, bog 2, 


Lutherans and Calviniſts, but they have very few miniſters. 


The Moravians have ſeveral flouriſhing ſettlements in this ſtate, |, 


1751,* they purchaſed of Lord Granville one hundred thouſand acre; 1 


% 
1 


land, between Dan and Yadkin rivers, about 10 miles ſouth of pig 
mountain, in Surry county, and called it Wachovia, after an eſtate g 
Count Zinzendorf, in Auſtria. In 1755, this tract, by an act of aſſen. ll 
bly, was made a ſeparate pariſh by the name of Dobb's pariſh. The fn 


ſettlement, called Bethabara, was begun in 1753, by a number of de 


* 
- 


brethren from Pennſylvania, in a very wild, uninhabited country, which, 


from chat time, began to be rapidly ſettled by farmers from the midq, 


ſtates. 


In 1759, Bethany, a regular village, was laid out and ſettled, h 
1766, Salem, which is now the principal ſettlement, and nearly in the“ 


centre of Wachovia, was ſettled by a collection of tradeſmen. The ſane E ; 
conſtitution and regulations are eſtabliſhed here, as in other regular ſet. 


tlements of the united brethren. Beſides, there are in Wachovia three 


= 


churches, one in Friedland, one in Friedberg, and another at Hope, eac\ 


of which has a miniſter of the Brethren's church. Theſe people, by 
their induſtry and attention to various branches of manufacture, are ver; 


uſeful to the country around them. 


The Friends, or Quakers, have a ſettlement in New-Garden, in Gul. 


ford county, and ſeveral congregations at Perquimins and Paſquetank. 
The Methodiſts and Baptiſts are numerous and increafing. Beſides the de. 


N 


nominations already mentioned, there is a very numerous body of people 


in this, and in all the ſouthern ſtates, who cannot properly be claſſed wih 


any ſect of chriſtians, having never made any profeſſion of chriſtianity, Wl 


and are literally, as to religion, NOTHINGARIANS. 
The inhabitants of Wilmington, Newbern, Edenton, and Halifax dif. 


tricts, making about three-fifths of the ſtate, one profeſſed themſelves of 


the Epiſcopal church. The clergy, in theſe diſtricts, were chiefly mim̃on. 


aries; and in forming their political attachments, at the commencement of 


the late war, perſonal ſafety, or real intereſt, or perhaps a thorough con- 
viction of the injuſtice and impolicy of oppoſing Great-Britain from 
whence they received their ſalaries, induced them almoſt univerſally to 
declare themſelves in favour of the Britiſh government, and to emigrate, 
There may be one or two of the original clergy remaining, but at preſent 
they have no particular paſtoral charge. Indeed the inhabitants in the dil- 
tricts above-mentioned, ſeem now to be making the experiment, whether 
chriſtianity can exiſt long in a country where there is no viſible chriſtian 
church. Thirteen years experience has proved that it probably cannot; 
for there 1s very little external appearance of religion among the people in 
general. The Baptiſts and Methodiſts have ſent a number of miffionary 
preachers into theſe diſtricts; and ſome of them have pretty large congre- 
gations. It is not improbable that one or the other of the denominations, 
and perhaps both, may acquire confiſtency and eſtabliſh permanent 
churches. 2 . es h 

College * Academies.] There is no univerſity or college in the tate. 


In the original conſtitution it is declared, that © There ſhall be one or mom 


ſeminaries of learning maintained at the public expence.” But bens 
ature 
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tare, hitherto, have not conſidered that clauſe as binding. Probably 
they do not like it. Academies are eſtabliſhed at Newbern, Saliſbury, 
and Hillſborough. The latter has been already mentioned and deſcribed. 
he one at Saliſbury had, in 1786, about fity ſcholars, under the tuition 
W of a worthy clergyman. It is fituated in a rich, healthy country, and is 
W flouriſhing. 3 
7 Population, Character, Manners, and Cuſtoms. ] The inhabitants of this ſtate 
care reckoned at 270,000, of which 60,000 are negroes. The North- 
= Carolinians are moſtly planters, and live from half a mile to 3 or 4 miles 
W from each other, on their plantations. They have a plentiful country— 
no ready market for their produce—l.ttle intercourſe with ſtrangers, and 
a natural fondneſs for ſociety, which induce them to be 1 to tra- 
vellers. In the lower diſtricts the inhabitants have very few places for 
public and weekly worſhip of any kind; and theſe few, being deſtitute 
of miniſters, are ſuffered to ſtand neglected. The ſabbath of courſe, 
t. which, in moſt civilized countries, is profeſſionally and externally, at 
tleaſt, regarded as holy time, and which, conſidered merely in a civil view, 
zs an excellent eſtabliſhment for the promotion of cleanlineſs, friendſhip, 
harmony, and all the ſocial virtues, is here generally diſregarded, or diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the convivial viſitings of the white inhabitants, and the 
RT noiy diverſions of the negroes. Tae women, except in ſome of the po- 
il. RT pulous towns, have very little intercourſe with each other, and are almoſt 
ik, entirely deſtitute of the bloom and vivacity of the north: yet they poſ- 
de. ſeſs a great deal of kindneſs, and, except that they ſuffer their infant babes 


vle deo ſuck the breaſts of their black nurſes, are good mothers, and obedient 
1th wives. 
ty, ue general topics of converſation among the men, when cards, the 
bottle, and occurrences of the day do not intervene, are negroes, the 
il. prices of indigo, rice, tobacco, &c. They appear to have as little 
of ET taſte for the ſciences as for religion. Political enquiries, and philoſophi- 
n. cal diſquiſitions are attended to but by a few men of genius and induſtry, 
of AE and are too laborious for the indolent minds of the people at large. Leſs 
on- EE attention and reſpect are paid to the women here, than in thoſe parts of 
om ME the United States where the inhabitants have made greater progreſs in the 
to arts of civilized life. Indeed, it is a truth, confirmed by obſervation, 
te, chat in proportion to the advancement of civilization, in the ſame pro- 
ent portion will reſpect for the women be increaſed ; ſo that the progreſs of 
li. civilization in countries, in ſtates, in towns, and in families, may be 
her WE marked by the degree of attention which is paid by huſbands to their 
ian wives, and by the young men to the young women. 
ot; WR Temperance and induſtry are not to be reckoned among the virtues of 
in the North-Carolinians. The time which they waſte in drinking, idling, 
ary and gambling, leaves them very little opportunity to improve their plan- 
re- tations to their minds. The improvement of the former is left to their 


overleers and negroes ; the improvement of the latter is too often neg- 
lected. Were the time, which is thus waſted, ſpent in cultivating the 
foul, and in treaſuring up. knowledge, they might be both wealthy and 


learned; for they have a productive country, and are by no means deſtitute 
ol genius. 


E e Time 
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Time that is not employed in ſtudy or uſeful labour, in every county, I Y 
is generally ſpent in hurtful or innocent exerciſes, according to the cy, 
tom of the place, or the taſte of the parties. The citizens of North. 
Carolina, who are not better employed, ſpend their time in drinking, , RR. 

aming at cards or dice, in cock-fighting, or horſe-racing. Many of th, 
interludes are filled up with a boxing match; and thefe matches frequent; 
become memorable by feats of gouging *. 3 = 

In a country that pretends to any degree of civilization, one wos“? 

hardly expect to find a prevailing cuſtom of putting out the eyes of eac; 
other. Yet this more than barbarous cuſtom is prevalent in both th, 
Carolinas, and in Georgia, among the lower claſs of people. Of th, 
origin of this cuſtom we are not informed. We preſume there are fey Rk! 
competitors fot the honour of having originated it; and equally as fy nr. 
who are envious of the pleaſure of thoſe who have the 49n0u7r to continy MR 
It. 


North-Carolina has had a rapid growth. In the year 1710, it con. 
tained but about 1200 fencible men. It is now, in point of number, 
the fourth ſtate in tne union. During this amazing progreſs in populz. i 
tion, which has been greatly aided by emigrations from Pennſylvani;, 
Virginia, and other ſtates, while each has been endeavouring to increaſe hi; 
fortune, the human mind, like an unweeded garden, has been ſufferedu 
ſhoot up in wild diforder. But when we conſider that, during the lat: „ 
revolution, this ſtate produced many diſtinguiſhed patriots and politician, 
that ſhe ſent her thouſands to the defence of Georgia and South-Carolin, * 


m., &t — ww, & 


— 


and gave occaſional ſuecours to Virginia—when we conſider too the c 
difiiculties ſhe has had to encounter from a mixture of inhabitants, col. e 
lected from different parts, ſtrangers to each other, and intent upon gain, t 
we ſhall find many things worthy of praiſe in her general character. t 


Conſiitution.] By the conſtitution of this ſtate, which was ratified u 
December, 1776, all legiſlative authority is veſted in two diſtinct branches, 
both dependent on the people, viz. A Senate and Houſe of Comme, 
which, when convened for buſineſs, are ſtyled the General Aſjembly, 

The Senate is compoſed of repreſentatives, one for each country, 
choſen annually by ballot. > 

The Houſe of Commons conſiſts of repreſentatives choſen in the ſam: i 
way, two for each county, and one for each of the towns of Edenton, 
Newbern, Wilmington, Saliſbury, Hillſborough, and Halifax. 

The qualifications for a ſenator, are one year's reſidence, immediately 
preceding his election, in the county in which he is choſen, and 300 
acres of land in fee. 


7e delicate and entertaining diverſion, at propriety called gouging, Wl 
is thus performed. When two boxers are worried with fighting and bruijn; Wl 
each other, they come, as it is called, to cloſe quarters, aud each endeavor i 
to twift vis forefingers in the ear-locks of his antagoniſt. When theſe are e 
clenched, the thumbs are extended each way 10 the noſe, and the eyes gent 
turned out of their feckets. I he victor, for his expertneſs, receives ſhouts) i 
applaiſe jrom the ſportive throng, while his poor eyeleſs antagenift is lauglu 
at for his misfortune, 73 
A men- 
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A member of the Houſe of Commons muſt have uſually reſided in the 
Dunty in which he is elected, one year immediately preceding his election, 
nd for ſix months ſhall have poſſeſſed, and continue to poſſeſs, in the 
Puntv which he repreſents, not leſs than 100 acres of land in fee, or for 
Die term of his own life. ; ; ; . 
A freeman of 21 years of age, who has been an inhabitant in the fate 
elve months immediately preceding the day of any election, and who 
ad poſſeſſed a freehold of fifty acres of land within the county for fix 
Honths next before, and at the day of election, is entitled to vote for a 
Wncmber of the ſenate. : 
All freemen, of 21 years of age, who have been inhabitants of the ſtate 
ee year next before the election, and have paid public taxes, may vote 
or members of the Houſe of Commons. 
= The Senate and Houſe of Commons, when convened, chooſe each their 
on ſpeaker, and are judges of the qualifications and elections of their 
members. They jointly, by ballot at their firſt meeting after each an- 
al election, chooſe a governor for one year, who is not eligible to that 
Wofice longer than three years in fix ſucceſſive years; and wao muſt poſ- 
Nees a frechold of more than C.1000, and have been an inhabitant of the 
gate above five years. They, in the ſame manner and at the lame time, 
elect ſeven perſons to be a council of ſtate for one year, to adviſe the go- 
Wvernor in the execution of his office, They appoint a treaſurer or trea- 
ſurers for the ſtate. They triennially chooſe a ſtate- ſecretary. They 
jointly appoint judges of the ſupreme courts of law and equity—judges 
of admiralty, and the attorney-general, who are commiſſioned by the 
governor, and hold their offices during good behaviour. They prepare 
bill—which muſt be read three times in each houſe, and be ſigned by 
the ſpeaker of both houſes, before they paſs into laws. 

Judges of the ſupreme court—members of council—julges of admiral 
treaſurer: - ſecretaries—attorney- generals for the ſtate—clerks of re- 
cord—clergy men—perſons denying the Being of a God the truth of the 
proteſtant religion, or the divine authority of the Old or New Teſtament 
receivers of public monies, whoſe accounts are unſettled military 
officers in actual ſervice are all ineligible to a ſeat either in the Senate or 
Houſe of Commons. Juſtices of the peace, being recommended by the 
repreſentatives, are commiſſioned by the governor, and hold their offices 
during good behaviour. The conſtitution allows of no religious eſtabliſh- 
ment. The legiſlature are authorized to regulate entails fo as to prevent 
perpetuitie:— a majority of both houſes is neceſſary to do buſineſs. 

New Settlements, Roads, Fc.) Davidſon county, in this ſtate, is one 
of the moſt weſtern ſettlements in the United States. Tnis county was 
eſtabliſhed by the name of Davidſon, in honour of Brigadier-general Wil- 
ham Davidſon, who fell oppoſing the army under Lord Cornwallis, acroſs 
the Yadkin river, in the year 1781, and begins where the river Tenneſſee 
or Cherokee interſects the north boundary of the ſtate ; thence due eaſt 
with the ſaid boundary to the ſecond interſection of the ſaid boundary, by 
the Cumberland or Shawanee river, being 140 miles ; thence ſouth 5 5 
geographical miles; thence weſt to the Tenneſlee ; thence down the mean- 
ders thereof to the beginning. The Tenneſlee crofles the north boundary 
Ache ſtate 58 miles, and the ſouth boundary thereof about 80 miles eaſt 
E 2 2 of 
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of the Miſſiſippi.ä—In the year 1782, the legiſlature of North-Cardlin, 2 
appointed commiſſioners to explore the weſtern part of the ſtate, (by whic, 
is meant, as well the lands at preſent included in Davidſon county, as tho, 
between the ſouth boundary of the ſtate and the ſouth boundary of thi; 
county, and thoſe between the rivers Miſſiſippi and Tenneſſee) and repo, 

to the ſucceeding legiſlature, which part was beſt for the payment of te 

bounty promiſed to the officers and ſoldiers of the Continental Line c 
that ſtate ; and they accordingly did explore the before deſcribed tract 5 
country, and reported to the legiſlature in the ſpring of the year 1783.., 
Although this county was not eſtabliſhed by law before the aſt- mentioned! 
period, yet a few families had ſettled in the year 1780, principally under 
the guidance and direction of James Robertſon (at preſent colonel of thy | 
county) on Cumberland river, and called the place Naſhville, in honor 
of Brigadier-general Francis Naſh, who fell at German-town in the year 0 
1777; but he had but few followers until the year 1783, after the peace 
had taken place, and after an act had paſſed directing the military or boun- 


ty warrants of the officers and ſoldiers to be located in this county. Theſe 
circumſtances induced many officers and ſoldiers to repair immediately 


thither, to ſecure and ſettle their lands; and ſuch as did not choole to gy | 
ſold their warrants to cit'/zens who did go. Many people from almes 


every ſtate in the Union became purchaſers of theſe military warrants, 


and are ſince become reſidents of this county; and many valuable and 2 


opulent families have removed to it from the Natches. Colonel Roben. 


ſon, when he ſettled at Naſhville, was upwards of 200 miles diſtant (u | 5 


the weſtward) from any other ſettlement in his own ſtate, and was equally 
diſtant from the ſettled parts of Kentucky. Hence it will readily be 
ſuppoſed that himſelf and party were in danger every hour of being cut 
off by the Indians, againſt whom his principal ſecurity was, that he way 
nearly as diſtant from them as from the white people; and ſlender as this 
ſecurity may appear, his party never ſuſtained any damage from the In- 
dians, but what was Qone by parties of hunters who happened to find out 
his ſettlements.— The face of this country is in general level, and the foil 
very rich, equal to any other part of America, and produces in abundance 
every thing that can be expected from ſo temperate a climate and ſo rich 
a ſoil. It is common for the planter to gather from his fields, upon an 
average, 60 buſhels of Indian corn per acre. This county is well watered 
by the rivers Tenneſſee and Cumberland, and their branches. Both of thee 
rivers empty into the Onio ſhortly after they pais the north boundary of 
the ſtate. As the waters of the Cumberland from Naſhville, and of the 
Tenneſſee from the Muſcle Shoals to tle Ohio, are equally deep as the 
waters of the Ohio and Miflitiopi, the people, of courſe, who live in tlus 
county, or the adjacent country, have the ſame advantages of water con- 
veyance for trade, as thoſe who live on the Ohio or Miſſiſippi, to New. 
Orleans, or elſewhere. 

Beſides, there is another probable avenue through which trade will be 
carried on with this county and the adjacent country, which is from Mo- 
bille, up the waters of the Mobille river as far as navigable, thence by a 
land carriage of about 50 miles (at moſt) to Ocochappo creek, which 


empties into the Tenneſſee at the lower end of the Muſcle W 
mout 
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mouth of this creek is the center of a piece of ground, the diameter of 

hich is 5 mules, ceded by the ſouthern Indians at the treaty at Hopwell, 
Keeowee, to the United States for the eſtablihment of trading poſts. 
. At Naſhville, the inferior and ſuperior courts of the county are held, in 


=. | which good order is obſerved, and juſtice ſpeedily and fatisfatorily admi- 


niſtered. Two houſes in this town are ſet apart for divine worſhip, in 
which divine ſervice 15 regularly performed on the ſabbath. 
The legiſlature of North-Carolina, at their ſeſſion in the year 1786, 
aſſed a law for che eſtabliſhment of an academy in this town, with libe- 


ral endowments. 


It is to be obſerved that this county, though it lies upwards of 200 
miles weſt of what is commonly called the ſtate of Franklin, never de- 
arted from her allegiance to the ſtate of North-Carolina, but continued 
to ſend her members to the legiſlature, although they had to paſs through 


dee ſtate of Franklin. 


The following are the diſtances on the new road from Naſhville, in 
Davidſon county, to Fort Campbell, near the junction of Holſtein river 


miles. miles, 
From Naſhville to Stony river 9 From Grovet's creek - 7 
4 Big Spring = 6 The foot of Cumberland 
Cedar Lick — - A Mountain 5 
Little Spring — & Through the mountain 
Barton's creek - 4 to Emmeries river, a 
Spring creek 2/0 5 branch of the Peliſon 11 
Martin's Spring 5 To the Pappa Ford of 
Blair's Spring 5 - the Peliſon or Clinch 
Buck Spring = — 12 river - - 12 
Fountaines - - 8 To Campbell's ftation 
Smith's creek — >< near Holſtein - 10 
Coney river = «44 To the Great Iſland 100 
Mine Lick - - 9 To Abingdon in Waſhh- 
Falling creek -<- -= 9 ington county 1 
War Path 7 To Richmond in Virgi- 
Bear creek * 1 nia - - 280 
Camp creek +=» = 8 
King's Spring 5 Total 605 


By this new road, a pleaſant paſſage may be had to the weſtern country 
with carriages, as there will be only the Cumberland mountain to paſs ; 
and that 1s eaſy of aſcent—and beyond it, the road is generally level and 
firm; abounding with fine ſprings of water, 


History.] The hiſtory of North-Carolina is leſs known than that of any 
of the other ſtates. From the beſt accqunts that hiſtory affords, the firſt 
permanent ſettlement in North-Carolina was made about the year 17 10, 
by a number of Palatines from Germany, -who had been reduced to cir- 
cumſtances of great indigence, by a calamitous war. The proprietors of 


Carolina, knowing that the value of their lands depended on the 2 
0 
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of their ſettlements, determined to give every poſſible encouragement ty 


ſuch emigrants. Ships were accordingly provided for their tranſportation | 


—and inſtructions were given to governor Lynte to allow an hundred 
acres of land for every man, woman and child, free of quit-rents for the Þ 
firſt ten years ; but at the expiration of that term, to pay one penny per 
acre, annual rent for ever, according to the uſages and cuſtoms of the pro- 
vince. Upon their arrival, Governor Tynte granted them a tra of land 
in North-Carolina, ſince called Aibemarle and Bath precincts, where they 
ſettled, and flattered themſelves with having found, in the hideous wilder. 
neſs, a happy retreat from the deſolations of a war which then raged in 
Europe. 

* year 1712, a dangerous conſpiracy was formed by the Coree and 
Tuſcorora tribes of Indians, to murder and expel this infant colony, The 
foundation for this conſpiracy is not known. Probably they were of. 
fended at the encroachments upon their hunting ground. They managed 
their conſpiracy with great cunning and profound ſccrecy. They fur. 
rounded their principal town with a breſt-work to ſecure their families. 
Here the warriors convened to the number of 1200. From this place of 
rendezvous they ſent out ſmall parties, by different roads, who entered the 
ſettlement under the maſk of friendſhip. At the change of the full moon, 
all of them had agreed to begin their murderous operations the ſame 
night. When the night came, they entered the houſes of planters, de. 
manding proviſions, and pretending to be offended, fell to murdering mer, 
women and children without mercy or diſtinction. One hundred and 
thirty-ſeven ſettlers, among whom were a Swiſs baron, and almoſt all the 

r Palatines that had lately come into the country, were ſlaughtered the 
firſt night, Such was the ſecrecy and diſpatch of the Indians in this expe. 
dition, that none knew what had befallen his neighbour, until the bar. 
barians had reached his own door. Some few, however, eſcaped, and gave 
the alarm,— The militia aſſembled in arms, and kept watch day and night, 
until the news of the ſaid diſaſter had reached the province of South-Ca. 
rolina. Governor Craven loſt no time in ſending a force to their relief. 
— The aſſembly voted (. 4000 for the ſervice of the war. A body of 
600 militia, under the command of Colonel Barnwell, and 366 Indians of 
different tribes, with different commanders, marched with great expedi- 
tion through a hideous wilderneſs, to their aſſiſtance. In their firſt en- 
counter with the Indians, they killed 300, and took 10a priſoners, After 
this defeat, the Tuſcororas retreated to their fortified town—which was 
ſhortly after ſurrendered to colone] Barnwell. In this whole expedition it 
was computed that near a thouſand Tuſcororas were killed, wounded and 
taken. The remainder of the tribe ſoon after abandoned their country, 
and joined the Five Nations, with whom they have ever fince remained, 
Aſter this the infant colony remained in peace, and continued to flouriſh 
under the general governmeat of South-Carolina, till about the year 1729, 
when ſeven of the proprietors, for a valuable conſideration *, veſted tne 
property and juriſdiction in the crown, and the colony was erected into: 


ſeperate province, by the name of North-Carolina and its preſent limit 


* See Page 31. Ow 


f 
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eſtabliſhed by an order of George II. From this period to the revolution 
in 1776, the hiſtory of North-Carolina is unpubliſhed, and of courſe un- 
known, except to thoſe who have had acceſs to the records of the pro- 
vince. Some of the moſt important events that have ſince taken place, 
have been already mentioned in the general hiſtory of the United 
States. : a ; 

In the year 1785, the inhabitants of the counties of Sullivan, Waſh- 
ington and Greene, which lie directly weſt of the mountains in this ſtate, 
convened in committees—appointed and held a convention—framed a 
conſtitution—eleQed their governor—and in ſhort erected themſelves in- 
to a ſeparate, independent ſtate, by the name of the New State of Franklin. 
This premature ſtate, was to comprehend all that tract of country which 
lies between the mountains and the Sac or Whirl, in the Tenneſſee river. 
Theſe proceedings occaſioned great confuſions and warm diſputes in 
North-Carolina, which continued to rage till the year 1788, when all 
pretenſions to independency were relinquiſhed, and tranquillity was re- 
ſtored to the ſtate, 

The weſtern and frontier ſettlements, for ſome time paſt, have been, 
and ftill are harraſſed by the Creek and Cherokee Indians, who have done 
conſiderable damage, and killed many of the inhabitants. The lateſt ac- 
counts from this ſtate are, that the aſſembly have voted to raiſe an army 
of 1500 men, not only to prevent the incurſions of the enemy, but to 
carry war into their own country, and to compel them to ſue for peace. 
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SITUVAT1on and EXTENT. 
Miles, 


Length 200 320 and 35 30 North Latitude. 
Breadth 125 Between and ge Weſt Longitude. 


OY OUNDED eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean; north, b 
I North-Carolina; ſouth-weſt and ſouth, by . 
river, which divides it from Georgia. The weſtern boundary has not 
yet, with accuracy, been aſcertained * 
Climate.) The climate is different in different parts of the ſtate. Along 
the ſea-coaſt, bilious diſeaſes and fevers of all kinds are prevalent between 
July and October. The probability of dying is much greater between 


See Hiſtory, 


the 
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the 2oth of June and the 2oth of October, than in the other eight month 
in the year. 

One cauſe of theſe diſeaſes is, a low marſhy country, which is over. 
flowed for the ſake of cultivating rice. The exhalations from theſe ſtap. 
nated waters from the rivers—and from the neighbouring ocean—and the 
profuſe perſpiration of vegetables of all kinds, which cover the groung, 
fill the air with moiſture. [This moiſture falls in frequent rains, and co. 

ious dews. From actual obſervation it was found that the average an. 

nual fall of rain for ten years was 42 inches; without regarding the 
moiſture that fell in fogs and dews. The great heat of the day relaxey 
the body, and the agreeable cooleneſs of the evening invites to an expo. 
ſure of theſe heavy dews. But a ſecond, and probably a more operative 
cauſe in producing diſeaſes, is the indolence of the inhabitants. On this, 
Phyſicians ſay, more than on any unavoidable injurious qualities in the 
air, are chargeable the diſeaſes ſo common in this country. The upper 
country, ſituated in the medium, between heat and cold, is as healthful 
as any part of the United States. | - 

Rivers.) This ſtate is watered by four large, navigable rivers, beſides 
a great number of imaller ones, which are paſſable in boats. The river 
Savannab waſhes it in its whole length from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt. The 
Ediſto riſes in two branches from a remarkable ridge in the interior part 
of the ſtate. Theſe branches unite a little below Orangeburgh, which 
ſtands on the Nork Folk, and form Ediſto river, which, having paſſed 
Jackſonſburgh, branches and embraces Ediſto iſland. 

Santee is the largeſt and longeſt river in this ſtate. It empties into 
the ocean by two mouths, a little ſouth of Georgetown. About 120 
miles, in a direct line from its mouth, it branches into the Congaree and 
Materee; the latter or northern branch paſſes the Catabaw nation of In. 
dians, and bears the name of the Catabaw river from this ſettlement to 
its ſource. The Congaree branches into Saluda and Bread rivers. Broad 
river again branches into Eroree, TJyger and Pacolet rivers ; on the latter of 
which are the celebrated Pacolet Springs. Juſt below the junction of Sa- 
luda and Broad Rivers, on the Congaree, ſtands the town of CoLums1a, 
which is intended to be the future ſeat of government in this ſtate. 

Pedee river riſes in North-Carolina, where it is called Tadkix river. In 
this ſtate however, it takes the name of Pedee, and receiving Lynche's 
creek and Wakkamaw river, paſſes by George-town, which it leaves on 
the eaſt, and 12 miles below, it empties into the ocean. All the foremen- 
tioned riyers, except Ediſto, riſe from various ſources in that ridge of 
mountains which divides the waters which flow into the Atlantic Ocean 
from thoſe which fall into the Miſſiſippi. 

The rivers of a ſecondary ſize, many of which are no more than arms of 
the ſea; the others riſing from ſwamps or ſavannahs, are Caaſaw, Come 
bahee, Wakkamaw, Aſhley, Cooper and Black rivers. 

The tide, in no part of the ſtate, flows more than 25 miles from the ſea 
ſhore. | 
Mountaint.] The Tryon and Hogback mountains, are 220 miles north- 
weſt from Charleſton, in latitude 35, and longitude 69 3o' from Phila- 
delphia. The elevation of theſe mountains above their baſe is 3840 


feet; and above the ſea-coaſt 4640. The aſcent from the ſea-ſhore _ 
| eight 
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- ht tim's as great as the difference between the ſphere of the horizon 
i chat of an even plane, there is exhibited from the top of theſe moun- 
ins an extenſive view of this ſtate, North-Carolina and Georgia. And 
do cbject intervenes to obſtruct the view, a man with teleſcopic eyes, 
zicht diſcern veiicls at fea. The mountains weſt and north-weſt riſe much 
icbher than theſe, and from a ridge, which divides the waters of Tenneſ- 
and Santee rivers. 
Harbour.] The only harbours of note are thoſe of Charleſton, Port 
oral and George-town, Charleſton harbour is ſpacious, convenient and 
Wc Ic is formed by the junction of Aſhly and Cooper rivers. Its en- 
W :21cc is guarded by Fort Johnſon. Twelve miles from the city is a bar, 
oer which are four channels: One by the name of Sip Channel, has 18 
Wt water; another 162, the other two are for ſmaller veiſels. The tide 
iſes about 9 feet. Port Royal has an excellent harbour, of ſufficient ex- 
ent to contain tte largeſt fleet in the world, 

The entrance into George-town harbour is impaſſable to large ſhips, 
hich is a great obſtruction to the growth of that place. 
and.] The ſea coaſt is bordered with a chain of fine ſea iſlands, 
around which the ſea lows, opening an excellent inland navigation for the 
Wconveyance of produce to market. 
= The principal of theſe are James Iſland, oppoſite Charleſton, on which 
rere about 50 families. Further ſouth-weſt is John's Iſland, larger than 
lames. Next is Ediſto. Each of theſe iſlands has a Preſbyterian church. 
On the other fide of St. Helena ſound, from Elifto, lies a clufter of 
ilands, one of the largeſt of which is Port Royal. Adjacent to Port Royal 
Ilie St. Helena, Ladies Iſland, Paris Iſland, and the Hunting 1flands, 5 
Wor 6 in number, bordering on the ocean, ſo called from the number of 
deer and other wild game found upon them; and over acroſs Broad river, 
Wis Hilton Head Iſland. All theſe iſlands, except the three firſt mention- 
Wed, belong to St. Helena pariſh. 
= The ſoil and natural growth of theſe iſlands are not noticeably different 
from the adjacent main land. They are in general favorable for the cul- 
ture of indigo. 

Civil Diviſions. ] The proprietors who firſt ſent ſettlers to Carolina, 
divided it into counties and pariſhes. The counties were generally named 
after the proprietors. No county courts, however, were eſtabliſhed, and 
this diviſion, though for a long time kept up in the province, became in a 
great meaſure obſolete, previous to the revolution. Since the revolution, 
county courts have been eſtabliſhed, and this ftate is now divided into diſ- 
tricts and counties—and the counties are ſubdivided ; in the lower coun- 
try, into pariſhes—and in the upper country, into ſmaller or voting diſ- 
tricts. 


There are ſeven diſtricts, in which are 35 counties, as follow: 


Counties. 
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The committee appointed by act of aſſembly to divide the diſtricts into 
counties, were directed to lay them as nearly 40 miles ſquare as was practi- 
cable, due regard being paid to ſituations, natural boundaries, &c. 

Az the lower country was originally ſettled by people from Europe un- 
der the proprietary government and influence, all the then counties were 
divided into pariſhes. And even now, although the old counties are done 
away, the boundaries altered, and new ones eſtabliſhed, the divifion of pa- 
riches ſubſiſts in the three lower diſtricts, the people chooſe their ſenators 
and repreſentatives by pariſhes, as formerly. But in the middle and up- 
per diſtricts, which were ſettled by people of various nations from Europe, 
but principally by northern emigrants, pariſhes are hardly known, except 
perhaps in Orangeburgh diſtrict. in theſe diſtricts the people vote in ſmall 
diviſions as convenience dictates. 

Chief Towns.) CAARLESTON is the only confiderable town in South 
Carolita. It is ſituated on the tongue of land which is formed by the 
confluence of Aſhley and Cooper rivers, which are large and navigable. 
Theſe rivers mingle their waters immediately below the town, and form a 
ſpacious and convenient harbour, which communicates with the ocean at 
Sullivan's ifland, ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of the town. Iii theſe rivers the 
tide riſes, in common, about five feet. The continued agitation which 
this occaſions in the waters which almoſt ſurround Charleſton, and the re- 
freſhing ſea breezes which are regularly felt, render Charleſton more healthy 
than any part of the low country in the ſouthern ſtates. On this ac- 
count it 15 the reſort of great numbers of gentlemen, invalids from the 
Weſt India Iſlands, and of the rich planters from the country, who come 
here to ſpend the ſichly months, as they are called, in queſt of health and of 
the ſocial enjoyments which the city affords. And in no part of America 
are the ſocial bleſſings enjoyed more rationally and liberally than in Charleſ- 
ton. Unaffected hoſpitality—affability—caſe in manners and addreſs—and 
a diſpoſnion to make their gueſt welcome, eaſy, and pleaſed with them- 
ſelves, are characteriſtics of the reſpectable people of Charleſton. 

The land on which the town 1s built is flat and low, and the water brack- 
ih and unwholeſome. The inhabitants are obliged to raiſe banks of earth 
as barriets to defend themſelves againſt the higher floods of the ſea. The 
ſtreets from eaſt to weſt extend from river to river, and running in a 
ſtraight line not only open beautiful proſpects each way, but afford ex- 
cellent opportunities, by means of ſubterranean drains, for removing 
all nuiſances and keeping the city clean and healthy. Theſe ſtreets are 
interſected by others, nearly at right angles, and throw the town into a 
number of ſquares, with dwelling houſes in front, and office-houſes, and 
little gardens behind. Some of the ftreets are conveniently wide, but moſt 
of them are much too narrow, eſpecially for ſo populous a city, in fo 
warm a climate. Beſides there being a nurſery for various diſeaſes from 
their coufined ſituation, they have been found extremely inconvenient in 
caſe of fires, the deſtructive effects of which have been frequently felt in 
this city, The houſes which have been lately built, are brick, with tiled 
roofs. Some of the buildings in Charleſton are elegant, and moſt of them 
are neat, airy, and well finithed. The public buildings are an exchange, 
flate houſe, armoury, poor houſe, two large churches for Epiſcopalians, 
wo for Congregationaliſts or Independents, one for Scotch Pretbyterians, 


wo 
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two for the Baptiſts, one for the German Lutherans, one for the Method. 

its, one for French Proteſtantz—beſides a meeting houſe for Quakers, a 

two Jewith ſynagogues, one for the Portugueſe, the other for tne Germyy 

Jews. There are upwards of a thouſand Roman Catuolics in Charleſtos, 
ut they have no public building for worſhip. 

In 1787, there were 1600 houſes in this city, and 9600 white inhabi. 
tants, and 5400 negrocs ; and what evinces, the healthineſs of the place, 
upwards of 200 of the white inhabitants were above 60 years of age. 

Charleſton was incorporated in 1783, and divided into 13 wards, why 
chooſe as many wardens, who, from among themſelves, elect an intendant 
of the city. The intenCant and wardens from the city council, who have 
power to make and . bye laws for the regulation of the city. 

BeaurorT, on Port Royal iſland, is the ſeat of juſtice in Beaufort dif. 
trict. It is a pleaſant, thriving little town, of about 50 or 60 houſes, an 
200 inhabitants, who are diſtinguiſhed for their hoſpitality and polite. 
neſs. „ 

GEORGE-TOWN, the ſeat of juſtice in George- town diſtrict, ſtands on: 
ſpot of land near the junction of a number of rivers, which, when united 
in one broad ſtream, by the name of Pedce, fall into the ocean 12 mile 
below the town. Beſides theſe, are Puryſburgh, Jackſonſborough, Orange. 
burgh, Wynnſborough, Cambridge, Camden and Columbia, the intended 
capital of the ſtate, which are all inconſiderable villages of from 30 to 60 
dwelling houſes. 


General face of the Country.) The whole ſtate, to the diſtance of 980 
miles from the ſea, is level, and almoſt without a tone. In this diſtance, 
by a gradual aſſent from the ſea coaſt, the land riſes about 190 feet, 
Here commences a curiouſly uneven country. The traveller is conſtantly 
aſcending or deſcending little ſand hills, which nature ſeems to have 
diſunited in a frolic. It a pretty high ſea were ſuddenly arreſted, and 
transformed into ſand hills, in the very form the waves exiſted at the mo- 
ment of transformation, it would preſent the eye with juſt ſuch a view as 
is here to be ſeen. Some little herbage, and a few ſmall pines grow even 
on this ſoil. The inhabitants are few, and have but a ſcanty ſubſiſtence 
on corn and ſweet potatoes, which grow here tolerably well. This curi- 
Ous country continues for 60 miles, till you arrive at a place called The 
Ridge, 140 miles from Charleſton. This ridge is a remarkable tract of 
high ground, as you approach it from the ſea, but level as you advance 
north-weſt from its ſummit. It is a fine, high, healthy belt of land, well 
watered, and of good foil, and extends from the Savannah to Broad 
river, in about 6% 30“ weſt longitude from Philadelphia. Beyond this 
ridge, Commences a country exactly reſembling the northern ſtates, Here 
kills and dales, with all their verdure and variegated beauty, preſent 
themſclves to the eye. Wheat fields, which are rare in the low country 
begin to grow common. Here Heaven has beſtowed its bleſſings with a 
moſt bounteous hand. The air is much more temperate and healthful than 
nearer to the fea, The hills are covered with valuable woods—the vallies 
watered with beautiful rivers, and the fertility of the foil is equal to every 
vegetable production. This, by way of diſtinction, is called the upper 

country, where are different modes and different articles of cultivation; 


where 
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where the manners of the people, and even their language, have a differ- 
ent tone. The land ſtill riſes by a gradual aſcent; each ſucceeding hill 
orerlooks that which immediately precedes it, till, having advanced 220 
miles in a north-weſt direction from Charleſton, the elevation of the land 
above the ſea- coaſt is found by menſuration, to be about 800 feet. Here 
commences a mountain country, which continues riſing to the weſtern 
terminating point of this ſtate. 
Soil and productions] The foil may be divided into four kinds, firſt, 
W the Pine harren, which is valuable only for its timber. Interſperſed among 
me pine-barren, are tracts of land free of timber, and of every kind of 
rowth but that of graſs. Tneſe tracts are called Savannas, conſtitutin 
a ſecond kind of ſoil, good for grazing. The third kind is that of the 
ſwamps and low grounds on the rivers, which is a mixture of black loam 
and fat clay, producing naturally canes in great plenty, cypreſs, bays, 
&c, In theſe ſwamps rice is cultivated, which conſtitutes the ſtaple com- 
W modity of the ſtate. The high-lands, commonly known by the name of 

oak and hiccory lands, conſtitute the fourth kind of ſoil. The natural 
growth is oak, hiccory, walnut, pine, and locuſt. On theſe lands, in the 
ſow country, are cultivated, Indian corn, principally ; and in the back 
country, beſides theſe, they raiſe tobacco in large quantities, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, hemp, flax, cotton, and filk*. | 

At the diſtance of about 110 miles from the ſea, the river ſwamps for 
the culture of rice terminate, and the high lands extend quite to the 
rivers, and form banks in ſome places, ſeveral hundred feet high from 
the ſurface of the water, and afford many extenſive and delightful views. 
Theſe high banks are interwoven with layers of leaves and different co- 
lored earth, and abound with quarries of free ſtone, pebbles, flint, chryſ- 
tals, iron ore in abundance, ſilver, lead, ſulphur and coarſe diamonds. 
It is curious to obſerve the gradations from the ſea coaſt to the upper 
country, with reſpect to the produce the mode of cultivation, and the 
cultivators. On the iſlands upon the ſea-coaſt, and for 40 or 50 miles 
back (and on the rivers much farther) the cultivators are all ſlaves. No 
white man, to ſpeak generally, ever thinks of ſettling a farm, and improv. 
ing it for himſelf without negroes. If he has no negroes, he hires him- 
ſelf as overſeer, to ſome rich planter, who has more than he can or will 
attend to, till he can purchaſe for himſelf. The articles cultivated, are 
corn and potatoes, which are food for the negroes ; rice and indigo, for 
exportation. The ſoil is cultivated almoſt wholly by manual labor. The 
plough, till ance the peace, was ſcarcely uſed, and prejudices ſtill exiſt 
againſt it. In the middle ſettlements negroes are not ſo numerous. The 
maſter attends perſonally to his own buſineſs, and is glad to uſe the 
plough to aſſiſt his negroes, or himſelf, when he has no negroes. The 
foil is not rich enough for rice. It produces moderately good indigo 
weed; no tobacco is raiſed for exportation. The farmer is contented to 
raiſe corn, potatoes, oats, poultry, and a little wheat. In the upper coun- 
try, many men have a few negroes, and a few have many ; but generally 
ſpeaking, tae farmers have none, and depend, like the inhabitants of the 


® See the nature of the ſoil more particularly deſcribed under this head in 
the deſcription of Georgia. 
northern 
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northern ſtates, upon the labor of themſelves and families for fubſiſtenc, 
The plough is uſed almoſt wholly. Indian corn, wheat, rye, potato, Wl 
Sc. are raiſed for food, and large quantities of tobacco, and ſome when 
and indigo for exportation. 1 
Manufactures.] In tie middle, and eſpecially in the upper country, t,, Wl 
people are obliged to manufacture their own cotton and woollen clothes, . 
and molt of their huſbandry tools; but in the lower country the inhab. Wi 
tants for theſe articles depend almoſt entirely on their merchants, Ih. 
a fact to be lamented, that manufactures and agriculture, in this and tx 
two adjoining ſtates, are yet in the firſt ſtages of improvement. 0 
Conſtitution.] In 1776, a temporary form of government was agreed t, Wii 
by the freemen of South Carolina, aſſembled in congreſs ; and on e 
19th of March, 1778, it was eſtabliſhed by an act of the legiſlature, If 
this conſtitution, the legiſlative authority is veſted in a general aſſembly, Wn 
to conſiſt of two diſtinct bodies, a ſenate, and a houſe of repreſentative; da 
Theſe two bodies, jointly by ballot, at their every firſt meeting, chooſ 
a governor and lieutenant governor, both to continue for two years, and 
a privy council (to conſiſt of the lieutenant-governor and eight other 
perſons) all of the proteſtant religion. : 
The governor and lieutenant-governor muſt have been reſidents in the hi 
ſtate for 10 years, and the members of the privy-couacil 5 years, pre- 


ceding their election, and poſſeſs a freehold in the ſtate of the value of g 
at leaſt ten thouſand pounds currency, clear of debt. | of 
The governor 1s eligible but two years in ſix years, and is veſted with T6 


the executive authority of the ſtate. | 

The ſenate are choſen by ballot, biennially, on the laſt Monday in 
November—thirteen make a quorum. A ſenator muſt be of the protel. 
tant religion muſt have attained the age of 30 years—mult have been x 
refident in the ſtate at leaſt 5 years: and muſt poſſeſs a freehold in the 
gr or diſtrict for which he is elected, of atleaſt Z.2000 currency, clear 

bt. 

The laſt Monday in November, biennially, two hundred and two per. 
ſons are to be choſen in different parts of the ſtate, (equally proportioned) 
to repreſent the freemen of the ſtate in the general aſſembly, who are to 
meet with the ſenate, annually, at the ſeat of government, on the firſ | 
Monday in January. 

All free whitemen of 21 years of age, of one year's reſidence in the 
ſtate, and poſſeſſing freeholds of 50 acres of land each, or what hall be 
deemed equal thereto, are qualified to elect repreſentatives. 

Every fourteen years the repreſentation of the whole ſtate is to be pro- 
portioned in the moſt equal and juſt manner, according to the particular 
and comparative ſtrength and taxable property of the different parts of 
the ſame. | 

All money bills for the ſupport of government, muſt originate in the 
houſe of repreſentatives, and ſhall not be altered or amended by the 
ſenate, but may be rejected by them“. 


Mmitſters of the goſpel are ineligible to any of the civil offices of the 
Kate. 


* This is in imitation of the Britiſh conſtitution, while the reaſons for this 
imitation do nit exiſt, ©Y 
The 
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ne = The power of impeaching officers of the ſtate is veſted in the houſe of 
atoe, Wl entatives. 

hen ll 5 a lieutenant-governor, and a majority of the privy-council, exerciſe 

ne powers of a court of chancery. 5 

» tie Juſtices of the peace are nominated by the ſenate and repreſentatives, 
ths, BY jointly, and commiſſioned by the governor during pleaſure. 

nab. Wl p All other judicial officers are choſen by the ſenate and repreſentatives, 
It ; jointly and (except the judges of the court of chancery) commiſſioned by 


de ine governor during good behaviour. 
All religious ſocieties, who acknowledge that there is one God—a fu- 
dure ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and that God is to be publickly 

W worſhipped, are freely tolerated. 

The liberty of the preſs 1s to be preſerved inviolate. 

No part of this conſtitution is to be altered, without a notice of ninety 
days being previouſly given, nor then, without the conſent of a majority 
of the members of the ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives. 

Laws.) The laws of this ſtate have nothing in them of a particular na 
ture, excepting what ariſes from the permiſſion of ſlavery. The evidence 
of a flave cannot be taken againſt a white man, and the maſter who kills 
his ſlave is not puniſhable, otherwiſe than by a pecuniary mult, and 12 
months impriſonment. 

In an act of this ſtate for regulating and fixing the ſalaries of ſeveral 
officers, paſſed in March 1787, it was ordered that the governor ſhould 


"vm WF receive a ſalary of L. goo ſterling. 
. Four aſſociate judges, /. goo each - - 2000 
177 Attorney general, - - - 1 
el. Three delegates to congreſs, C. 600 each * 1800 
l 2 Auditor of public accounts, - 3 2 373: 6:8 
the Commiſſioners of the treaſury, - - - 671: 88 
ear Other ſalaries of public officers mentioned in ſaid 3 
act to the amount of . . ©L2& + V5: © 


Total, - 4.7.958: 15: 4 


State of Literature.] Gentlemen of fortune, before the late war, ſent 
their ſons to Europe for education. During the war and fince, they have 
generally ſent them to the middle and northern ſtates. Thoſe who have 
been at this expence in edxcating their ſons, have been but comparatively 
few in number, ſo that the literature of the ſtate is at a low ebb. Since 
the peace, however, it has begun to flouriſh, There are ſeveral flouriſh- 
ing academies in Charlefton—one at Beaufort, on Port Royal iſland— 
and ſeveral others in different parts of the ſtate. Three colleges have late- 
ly been incorporated by law—one at Charleſton, which is merely nomi- 
nal—one at Winnſborough, in the diſtrict of Camden—the other at Cam- 
bridge, in the diſtrict of Ninety-ſix. The public and private donations 
for the ſupport of theſe three colleges, were originally intended to have 
been appropriated jointly, for the erecting and ſupporting of one reſpectable 
college. The diviſion of theſe donations has fruſtrated this deſign. The 
Mount Sion college, at Winnſborough, is ſupported by a reſpectable ſo- 


cicty 
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ciety of gentlemen, who have long been incorporated. This inſtitutu 
flouriſhes, and bids fair for uſefulneſs. The college at Cambridge in 
more than a grammar ſchool. That the literature of this ſtate might - 
put upon a reſpectable footing, nothing is wanting but a ſpirit of ente. 
prize among its wealthy inhabitants. -M 

Indians.) The Catabaws are the only nation of Indians in this (4, 
They have but one town, called Catabaw, ſituated on Catabaw river, ;, 
latitude 34 49, on the boundary line between North and South-Carcim 
and contains about 450 inhabitants, of which about 150 are fighting men. 

Rel:gien.) The people of this ſtate, by the conſtitution, are to enjoy; Wl 
the rigut of electing their own paſtors or clergy ; and what is peculiar u 
this ſtate, the miniſter, when choſen, is required by the conſtitution, 3 
ſubſcribe to the following declaration, (viz.) © That he is determine, WR 
by God's grace, out of the holy ſcriptures, to inſtruct the people con. 
mitted to his charge, and to teach nothing (as required of neceſſity to eter. Mi 
nal ſalvation) but that which he ſhall be perſuaded may be conclude4 Wi 
and proved from the ſcripture ; that he will uſe both public and privae 8 
admonitions, as well to the ſick as to the whole, within his cure, as ne; Wi 
Mall require, and occaſion ſhall be given, and that he will be diligent u 
prayers, and in reading of the holy ſcriptures, and in ſuch ſtudies as hely Wi 
to the knowledge of the ſame—that he will be diligent to frame his ow WK 
felf and family according to the doctrine of Chriſt, and to make both 
himſelf and them, as much as in him lieth, wholeſome examples and pat. 
terns to the flock of Chriſt ; that he will maintain and ſet forward as muck 
as he can, quietneſs, peace, and love among all people, and eſpecially 
among thoſe that are or ſhall be committed to his charge.” 

Since the revolution, by which all "denominations were put on an equal 
footing—there have been no diſputes between different religious ſocieties, 
They all agree to differ. | a 

The upper parts of this ſtate are ſettled chiefly by Preſbyterians, Bap. 
fiſts and Methodiſts. From the moſt probable calculations, it is ſuppoſed 
that the religious denominations of this ſtate, as to numbers, may be 
ranked as follows : Preſbyterians, including the Congregational and In- 
dependent churches—Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, &c. 

Population and Character.} The beſt eſtimate of the inhabitants in this 
ſtate which has been made, fixes their number at 80,000 white people, and 
as many negroe —{ome ſay there is 120,000 negroes in this ſtate ; but no 
actual cenſus has lately been made. On the ſea coaſt there are many more 
flaves than freemen. The bulk of the white population is in the weſtern 
parts of the ſtate. There is no peculiarity in the manners of the inhabi- 
tants of this ſtate, except what ariſes from the miſchievous influence of 
flavery ; and in this, indeed, they do not differ from the inhabitants of the 
other ſouthern ſtates. Slavery, by exempting great numbers from the ne- 
ceſſities of labour, leads to luxury, diſſipation and extravagance, The 
abſolute authority which 1s exerciſed over their ſlaves, too much favours a 
haughty, ſupercilious behaviour. A diſpoſition to obey the chriſtian pre- 
cept, © To do to others as we would that others ſhould do unto us, is not 
cheriſhed by a daily exhibition of many made for one. The Carolinians 
ſooner arrive at maturity, both in their bodies and minds, than the natives 
of colder climates. 'They poſleſs a natural quickneſs and vivacity d 

genius 
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Utigy enius ſuperior to the inhabitants of the north ; but too generally want 
15 ng chat enterprize and perſeverance, which are neceflary for the higheſt at- 
tainments in the arts and ſciences. They have, indeed, few motives to 
Nite; enterprize. Inhabiting a fertile country, which by the labor of the ſlaves, 
5 produces plentifully, and creates affluence—in a climate which favors in- 
tar dulgence, caſe, and a diſpoſition for convivial pleaſures, they too gene- 
„u rally reſt contented with arely knowledge enough to tranſact the com- 
lin, mon affairs of life. There are not a few inſtances, however, in this ſtate, 
in, in which genius has been united with application, and the effects of their 
union have been happily experienced, not only by this ſtate, but by the 
* United States. | 
1, vi The wealth produced by the labor of the ſlaves, furniſhes their proprie- 
ned, tors with the means of hoſpitality; and no people in the world uſe theſe 
Om. means with more liberality. Many of the inhabitants ſpare no pains nor 
eter. expence in giving the higheſt poliſh of education to their children, by 
ded enabling them to travel, aud by other means unattainable to thoſe who 
Vat have but moderate fortunes. | | 
need The Carolinians are generally affable and eaſy in their manners, and 
it in polite and attentive to 2 The ladies want the bloom of the 
hely north, but have an engaging ſoftneſs and delicacy in their appearance and 
own manners, and many of them poſſeſs the polite and elegant accompliſhments. 
both Hunting is the moſt faſhionable amuſement in this tate. At this the 
pat. country gentlemen are extremely expert, and with ſurpriſing dexterity 
auch purſue their game through the woods. Theatrical exhibitions have been 
ar prohibited in Charleſtown. Gaming of all kinds is more diſcountenanced 
among faſhionable people in this, than in any of the ſouthern ſtates. Twice 
qul WS a year, ſtatedly, a claſs of ſportive gentlemen, in this and the neighbour- 
tis. ing ſtates, have their horſe-races. Bets of ten and fifteen hundred gui- 


neas are ſometimes laid on theſe occaſions. 


There is no inſtance, perhaps, in which the richer claſs of people treſ- 
paſs more on propriety than in the mode of conducting their funerals. 
That a decent reſpect be paid to the dead, is the natural dictate of refined 
humanity ; but this 15 not done by ſumptuous and extenſive entertain- 
ments, ſplended decorations, and pompous ceremonies, which a miſguid- 
ed faſhion has here introduced and rendered neceſſary. In Charleſton and 
other parts of the ſtate, no perſons attend a funeral any more than a wed- 
ding, unleſs they are particularly invited. Wine, punch, and all kinds 
of liquors, tea, coffee, cake, &c. in profuſion, are handed round on theſe 
ſolemn occaſions. In ſhort, one would ſuppoſe that the religious proverb 
of the wiſe man, It is better to go to the houſe of mourning than to 
the houſe of feaſting, would be unintelligible and wholly inapplicable 
here, as it would be difficult to diſtinguiſh the houſe of mourning from 
the houſe of feaſting. 

The Jews in Charleſton, among other peculiarities in burying their 
dead, have this: After the funeral dirge is ſung, and juſt before the corpſe 
is depoſited in the grave, the coffin is opened, and a imall bag of earth, 
taken from the grave, is carefully put under the head of the deceaſed ; 
then ſome powder, ſaid to be earth brought frem Jeruſalem, and careful- 
ly kept for this purpoſe, is taken and put upon the eyes of the corple, in 
token of their remembrance of the holy land, and of their expectations of 
returning thither in God's appointed time. 


Military 
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Military Strength.) There are about 20,000 fighting men in this (11, i 
About 10 men are kept to guard Fort Johnſon, on James Iſland, at 4, ⁶ 
entrance of Charleſton harbour, by which no veſſel can paſs, unleſs the 
maſter or mate make oath that there is no malignant diſtemper ,» 
board. Theſe 10 men are the only ſtanding force of this ftate. The nj. 
litia laws, enacting that every freeman between 16 and 50 years of age, 
ſhall be prepared for war, have been but indifferently obeyed ſince e 


Peace. 


collected, or paid in public ſecurities, which are much depreciated. Th? 


expences of government are about . 16, ooo ſterling. 


Mode of Levying Taxes.) There is a general impoſt of 3 per cent. and 1 


other impoſts varying from 3 to 10 per cent. payable on the 1mportatiq | 


of merchandize from foreign countries. The great bulk of the revenue of % 
the ſtate, is raiſed by a tax on lands and negroes. The lands, for the pur. 
poſe of being taxed according to their value, fre divided into three grad 


diviſions ; the firſt reaches from the ſea coaſt to the extent of the flowing 


of the tides; the ſecond from theſe points to the falls of the rivers; and : 


thence to the utmoſt verge of the weſtern ſettlement makes the third. 


Theſe grand diviſions, for the ſake of more exactly aſcertaining the value | | 


of the lands, are ſubdivided into 21 different ſpecies. The moſt valuable 


of which is eſtimated at fix pounds, and the leaſt valuable at one ſhilling | | 


per acre. One per cent. on the value thus eſtimated, is levied from all 
granted lands in the ſtate. The collection of taxes is not annexed to the 


office of ſheriff, but is committed to particular gentlemen appointed for 
that purpoſe. 
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Public Revenue and Expences.] The public revenue of this ſtate is, ng. 
minally, about £.90,000 ſterling. But a great part of this is either nr RY 


Eftimate of Damages ſuſtained in the late War.] The damages which this | 


ſtate ſuſtained in the late war are thus eſtimated. The two entire crops 


of 1780 and 1781, both of which were uſed by the Britiſh—The crop of 


1782 taken by the Americans—About 25,000 negroes—Many thouſand; 
of pounds worth of plate, and houſhold furniture in abundance. —'The vil. 
lages of George-town and Camden burnt——The loſs to the citizens di- 
realy by the plunderings and devaſtations of the Britiſh army—and indi. 
realy by American impreſſments, and by the depreciation of the paper 
currency, together with the heavy debt of .1,200,000 ſterling, incurred 
for the ſupport of the war, in one aggregate view, make the price of inde- 
pendance to South Carolina, excluſive of the blood of its citizens, up- 
wards of C. 3, ooo, ooo ſterling. 

State of the Practice of Phyfic.] The practice of Phyſic throughout the 
ſtate, is reputable, particularly in Charleſton, which contains more regular 
bred phyſicians, in proportion to its numbers, than any city. in the United 
States. It is to be lamented, however, that, in common with the other 

arts of America, extraordinary merit is unrewarded, and perſons of real 
Neil rarely fare better, and ſometimes worſe, than thoſe of moderate ta- 
lents and contracted education. 


Commerce. 
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Commerce.] The little attention that is paid to manufactures occaſions 
a vaſt conſumption of foreign imported articles; but the quantities and 
value of their exports generally leave a balance in favour of the ſtate, 
except when there are large importations of negroes. The following liſt 
of exports, which was copied from the cuſtom-houſe books in Charleſton, 
will give an accurate and ſatisfactory idea of the variety and quantity of 
articles exported from the port of Charleſton. 


General EXPORTS from Charleſton, South-Carolina, from November, 1786, 
to November, 1787. 


Barrels rice, = 61,745 
Half-barrels ditto, - 6,882 
Hogſheads tobacco, — 5,493 


Cafes indigo, . - 2,783 
Hogſheads deer ſkins, - 205 


F 256 
Racoon ſkins, * 767 
Otter ſkins, ONE BIOS | 
Hogſhead Beaver ſkins <<} 
Bale, ditto, = - - I 
Box, ditto, — — — 1 
Pounds, ditto, - — 875 
Bag wool, - - - 1 
Bags cotton, - - 33 
Pounds ditto, - - 131 
Bags feathers, - 2 
Pounds ditto, - - 600 
Barrels pitch, - - 1,904 
Barrels tar, - - 2,230 
Barrels roſin, 8 739 
Barrels turpentine, 3,707 
Barrels ſpirits of turpentine, 32 
Feet lumber, — 1,057,600 
Feet ſhingles, - 3,689,600 
Feet ſtaves, - 1,023,700 


Logs cedar; - - 2,726 
Plank, - - - 514 
Feet cedar, — 8,800 
Buſhels corn, - = 209,088 
Firkins butter, - -— 1,111 
Barrels beef, — - 362 
Barrels pork, - - 176 
Boxes ſoap, - - - 259 
Boxes candles, - - 119 
Caſks bees-wax, - - 42 
Caſks ground nuts, - FI 
Hogſheads Pink root, 4 


Caſks ſnake ditto, - 4 
Boxes ginſeng ditto, - 3 
Bales ſarſaparilla, — A 
Caſks ditto, — « » 0 
Bundles ditto, - — 57 
Hides leather, = = 3-308 


Sides ditto, - - 4,212 
Caiks bacon hams, - 13 
Pounds ditto, 3.455 
Caſks oranges, - — 21 


Bricks, — — 97, ooo 


AMERICAN produce imported into, and exported from, Charleſton. 


Barrels flour, - 8,783 
Barrels bread, - - 735 
Kegs ditto, - - 835 
Barrels fiſh, - * 965 
Quintals ditto, — — 110 


Pounds ditto, — — 900 
Barrels potatoes, - 360 


Reeds, = 3 „ TL 
Horns, 6, 900 
Buſhels ditto, - 1,238 
Barrels onions, - - 36 
Bunches ditto, - 14,624 


Buſhels oats, 4 4 360 
Barrels apples, - - 72 
Barrels cyder, <. = 56 


FOREIGN produce imported into, and exported from, Charleſton. 


Hogſheads and puncheons, ; 


Rum, W. I. and N. E. 134 


F f 2 | 


Caſks and barrels ditto; - 121 
Pipes wine, - - — 02 
Hog ſheads ditto, „ 


S 
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Caſks ditto, - - 569 Pounds yellow ſanders, 
Caſes ditto, - - 358 Pieces cane wood, 
Pipes brandy, - - 91 Pieces elephants teeth, 
Caſks ditto, - - 88 Tons iron, - 
Caſes gin, - - 1,561 Bars ditto, - - 
Hogſheads and caſks porter, 324 Tons coal, 
Buſhels ſalt, - - 16,332 Tons Ruſſia hemp, 
Hogſheads molaſſas, - 560 Pounds ditto, = 
Hog ſheads ſugar, - - 32 Cables, - - 
Cheſts ditto, - - 375 Coils cordoge, - 
_— ditto, - - 276 Pounds ditto, - 10,000 
+ Rr _ - - 3 Anchors, 6 
s ditto, - - 182 Hogſheads goods of aer 8 
— ditto, - „ "oy kinds exported, - 5 
— ditto, - - 5,500 Caſks ditto, - 552 
ogſheads aa - 30 Bales ditto, * - 150 
s ditto, - 94 Trunks ditto, - - 148 
ny ditto, - - 106 Caſes and boxes ditto, — 490 
Bags pimento, - - 143 Crates ditto, = - 102 
Tons logwood, - 2201 Bundles ditto, - - 51 
Quintals ditto, 300 Jugs and jars ditto, - _ 


Pieces ditto, - - 598 Kegs ditto, - 477 
Tons fuſtick, < - 414 Looſe pieces duck andOſnaburg, 185 


Pieces ditto, = - 2,078 Iron pots, - 
Tons lignum vitz, - 504 Grind and queen ſtones, 
Pieces ditto, - - 300 Logs mahogany, - 


Pieces yellow ſanders, 449 Feet ditto, - -=— 


512 


VESSELS cleared out at the cuſtom-houſe, Charlefton, from November, 1786, 


to November, 1787, belonging to the following nations: 


a MS KK 4 © A 


Ships, meaſuring, - - 7,372 Tons. 
Snows, ditto, - - 252 ditto. 
Brigs, ditto, — — 9,824 ditto. 
Sloops, ditto, 11,650 ditto. 
Schooners, ditto, - - 12,433 ditto, 
Veſſels. 41,531 Tons. 
"GREAT BRITAIN. 
Ships, meaſuring - — 7,152 Tons. 
Snows, ditto. - - 535 ditto. 
Brigs, ditto, - - 5,632 ditto. 
Sloops, ditto, - - 2,160 ditto. 
Schooners, ditto, - - 1,288 ditto. 


Veſſels. 16,787 


Tons. 
SPAIN. 
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2 Brigs, meaſuring - - 273 Tons. 
3 Sloops, ditto, ODT - 150 ditto. 
39 Schooners, ditto, - - 650 ditto. 
44 Veſlels. - - - 1,073 Tons. 
e. 

1 Snow, meaſuring - - 180 Tons. 
3 Brigs, ditto, - - - 235 ditto. 
2 Sloops, ditto, - - - 138 ditto, 
2 Schooners, ditto, - - 162 ditto. 
8 Veſſels. - - - 715 Tons. 
UNITED NETHE-RLANDS. 

1 Ship, meaſuring - - 290 Tons. 
4 Brigs, ditto, - - - 509 ditto. 
5 Veſſels. - - 799 Tons. 
LR LAND. 

i Ship, meaſuring - - - 218 Tons. 
I Brig, ditto, 85 2 gt 101 ditto. 
2 Veſlels. - - - - 319 Tons. 
1 Ship, Altona, - 8 280 ditto. 
1 Brig, Bremin, - - 193 ditto. 
1 Brig, Denmark, - - | 164 ditto. 
1 Brig, Hamburg, - - - 130 ditto. 
1 Brig, Auſtria, - - - 127 ditto. 
947 Veſlels, meaſuring - - 62,118 Tons. 


The amount of the above exports in ſterling money, has been eſtimated 
at £.505,279 19 5. In the moſt ſucceſsful ſeaſons there have been as 
many as 140,000 barrels of rice, and 1,300,000 pounds of indigo, ex- 
ported in one year. The average price of rice, ſince the peace, has been 
from 12 to 14 ſhillings ſterling the hundred ; and of indigo, of the dif- 
ferent ſorts, 3 ſhillings and nine pence. Since the peace of 1783, in con- 
ſequence of the depopulation of labourers, the bad ſtate of the fields, and 
from a ſucceſſion of bad ſeafons, the planters have made yearly but little 
more than half a common crop. 

The following © abſtra&t* from a gentleman accurately informed on the 


ſubject, contains much uſeful information, and demands a place under 
this head. 


GErNESAL 
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CENERAL ABSTRACT of the DNT of the State of SouTH CAROLINA, - 
—Fxx—_—_n RT Tx TIT —— 
225 „ |E|I88S| ® | i: 
IP TI. &| $8 EE 8 8 
SIS S 81 Sk a 2 
ee 2 vl 
| LES DESE wS-<E] 8S 2. V ” 
| SIE WESERES] I | ESEE 8 : 
£ Sd DOS Sa SV] E3YS 3 : 
J FRIENSEESEQUS [IEEE | IC 
T [SSCEIRETERSISDY DS SSERS] LL l 
< Sa SS[ESSE'S He] £ DOSE IR J 
TS 0 2&8 =D I © % v.S = 
XU SA . 82282 RV RN * Wag - 
; 5 aSIELRSESEEED 5 N. O by 
Q Sul 2 SSOoe 1 wk2e * 

DJ DAE] SSS * 8 A | 
Foo, ooo 280,000 315,000 [1003] 40,471 1| 25,000 , == :: 
7452775 i 700,000 787,500 44341178,911 18] 37,288 15 90 
1,370,224 1c| 390,300 438,750 |[|2768[111,688 16] 68,811 4 = 5 
1,024,013 14] 280,000 315,000 | 532] 24,466 4| 81,230 14 3. 
4,240,613 <511,650,000] 1,856,000 8737135 2,537 192 12,330 13 .: 


N. B. Vaſt quantities of goods imported in the above years, were, on 
account of foreigners, and ſold at verdue and otherwiſe, greatly under 
their firſt coſt in Europe, and many bad debts were contracted, both 
which ought to be deducted from the above balance of C. 1,626,761 16, 
which deducted, it is computed, will reduce the balance to about 
C. 1, 400, ooo.— It is computed that the goods now left in ſtores, will 
amount to at leaſt £.500,000 ; but as there was likewiſe a conſiderable 
value at the evacuation, as well as debts contracted during the time the 
Britiſh held the city as a garriſon, no deduction can, with propriety, be 
made on that account. 8 | 


= at 
Statement of the ſuppoſed ſuture trade of the Rate (allowing an aunual impor - == 
| | of the private debts of the State, Im 
| = 2 U a= aL. } ' =D U 2 A Ry = 
n [EEE | EDLEg [EL] EF LE 
| E xD 78 8 PP Q I) &Y 
7 a r T. 
358 DRY 8 38828 | 8 3 my 
X > — 8 S 82 V . SJ 
8 2288 A S wv» D 2 8 
I Fo) R *m% A, © XY — dg 
15 SE. | EEES> | P a 
WI > 2ITD 2327 on S ICS 
Vw [VS | = EY | Þ K. 2 2 & 
T. SS SERE — 2338 JJ 
SUL SOLE] ESDYE |S IJ 8 9D 
O23. LWocw n S 2 8 8 88 
A 22382 — D do 
| 1288 | DU — v I Rx <= JR, RL 
1,250,000 200, 25,000 I 40,000 | 265,000 
11,077,500 200, ooo 25,000 IO 40,000 265,000, 
896,375 200,000 25,000 1 40,000 | 265,000 
700,193 15 | 200,00 25,000 I 40,000 | 265,000 
g0Q,503 8 9 200,00 25,000 I 40,000 265,000 
| 296,129 12 | 200,000] 25, ooo | 40,000 | 265,000 
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„ % January, 1783, 70 1 January, 1787, both incluſive, 
TE 8 £ 
8 E- 5 I 
1852 > 1 
123 8 8 XY 5 S 
82 92 S$ DE 2 
— V 1 2 . 22 8 
S [ 1 1 8 
eras ( 8 I 8 
SES 8 — *. 2 2 
355,471 1] 880,471 111783 to 1784] 178, 370 134,696 745,775 1 
960,411 181,749,475 1411784 to 1785] 466,564] 373,251 411,376,224 1 
0,438 161,995,574 191785 to 178 403,576] 370,860 16[1,624,613 14 
336,456 42,042,310 1211786 to 1787] 519,436] 415,548 16[1,626 761 16 
208,782 196,667,731 13 1.617,94611,294,356 1615-37 3375 __ 


N. B. The above exports are the produce of South-Carolina, and are 


excluſive of dry goods, rum, ſugar, ſalt, coffee, &c. ſhipped to North Ca- 


rolina, Georgia, Eaſt-Florida, Bahamas and Savannah, neither are the ex- 
ports from George-town and Beaufort included therein, though at a mo- 
derate calculation all thoſe articles for the above years may be eſtimated 


at 


In the exports, ſpecie is not included, though it is thought that the ſum | 


annually ſent from hence is from L.150,000 to £.200,000 at leaſt. 


ation F 1000 negroes) to ſhaw the period of time neceſſary for the extinguiſhment 
on the foregoing principles. 


1 —— 
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62,500 1,577,500 1 Jan. 87 to 1 Jan. 88 5 oo, oc 1,077,505 
53-875 1,396,375 1 Jan. 88to 1 Jan. 89 500,000| 896,375 
44-818 15 1, 206, 193 15 |1 Jan. 89 to 1 Jan. go 500,000| 706,193 15 
35-309 13 91,006,503 8 g1 Jan. goto 1 Jan. g1 500,000] 506, 503 89g 
25,325 3 3] 796,828 1 21 Jan. 91 to 1 Jan. 92 500,000] 296,828 12 
14,847 8 | 576,670 |1 Jan. 92 to Jan. 3 500,000! 76,670 _ 
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The balance of C. oo, ooo ſterling is the ſuppoſed amount of the þ. 0 | 


reign private debt of this ſtate at the commencement of the late war, 


The foregoing calculations were made during the period the inſtalmem i 
act was in progreſs in the legiſlature, and is more unfavourable to the fa, Þ 
of the debt, than any other that was produced at that time, except ſone 
that were calculated with a view to extend the inſtalments as far as pogi. Wl 


ble; but as the importation of negroes is prohibited for three years, th, 


balance of debt at the end of that time, ſay March 1790, will be reduced 4 


to C. 5 go, ogz. 

It is to be obſerved that the value of exports in this calculation, are ng 
rated higher than the nominal value here in the late bad ſeaſons; ſo that 
a few ſucceſsful crops would decreaſe the debt in a much greater degree, 


Practice of the Law, Courts, c.] From the firſt ſettlement of this coun. : 


try in 1669, to the year 1769, a fingle court, called the Court of Commuy 
Pleas, was thought ſufficient to tranſit the judicial buſineſs of the ſtate, 
This court was invariably held at Charleſton, where all the records were 
kept, and all civil buſineſs tranſacted. As the province increaſed, incon. 
veniences aroſe, and created uneaſineſs among the people. 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, an a& was paſſed in 1769, by which 
the province was divided into ſeven diſtricts, which have been mentioned, 
'The Court of Common Pleas (inveſted with the powers of the ſame court 
in England) ſat four times a year in Charleſton. By the above mention. 
ed act, the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas were empowered to fit 
as Judges of the Court of Seſſions, inveſted with the powers of the Court of 
King's Bench, in England, in the criminal juriſdiction. The act likewiſe 
directed the Judges of the Courts of Common Pleas and Seſſions in 
Charleſton diſtrict, to divide, and two of the Judges to proceed on what 
is called the Northern Circuit, and the other two on the Southern Circuit, 
diſtributing juſtice in their progreſs. This was to be done twice in the 
year. This mode of adminiſtering juſtice continued till 1785, when, by 
the unanimous exertions of the two upper diſtricts, an act was paſſed, eſta. 
bliſhing county courts in all the counties of the four diftrifts of Camden, 
Ninety-Six, Cheraws and Orangeburg ; in the two laſt, however, the law 
has not taken effect. The County Courts are empowered to fit four times 
in a year. Before the citabliſhment of county courts, the lawyers all re- 
ſided at Charleſton, under the immediate eye of government; and the 
Carolina bar was as pure and genteel as any in the United States. Since 
this eſtabliſhment, lawyers have flocked in from all quarters, and ſettled 
in different parts of the country, and la- ſuits have been multiplied beyond 
all former knowledge. | 

Hiſtory.) The reformation in France occaſioned a civil war between 
the Proteſtant and Catholic parties in that kingdom. During theſe do- 
meſtic troubles Jaſper de Coligni, a 228 commander of the Proteſ- 
tant army, fitted out two ſhips, and ſent them with a colony to America, 
under the command of Jean Ribaud, for the purpoſe of ſecuring a retreat 


from perſecution. Ribaud landed at the mouth of what is now called , 


Albemarle river, in North Carolina. This colony, after enduring incre- 
dible hardſhips, was extirpated by the Spaniards. No further attempts 
were made to plant a colony in this quarter, till the reign of Charles II. of 
England. Mention is, however, made of Sir Robert Heath's having ob- 


tained 
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tained a grant of Carolina, from Charles I. in 1630; but no ſettlements 
e in conſequence of this grant. , 

In 1662, after the reſtoration of Charles II. Edward, earl of Clarendon, 
4 ſeven others, obtained a grant of all lands lying between the 31ſt and 
zöth degrees of north latitude. | 


A ſecond charter, given two years after, enlarged their boundaries, 
and comprehended all that province, territory, &c. extending eaſtward as 


4 fir as the north end of Currotuck inlet, upon a ſtraight line weſterly to 


Wyonoke creek, which lies within, or about latitude 36® 30“; and fo 


F welt, in a direct line as far as the South ſea ; and ſouth and weſtward 
Jas far as 29 north latitude, incluſive, and ſo weſt in direct lines to the 


South ſea*. Of this large territory, the king conſtituted theſe eight per- 


2 ſons abſolute Lords Proprietors—inveſting them with all neceſſary powers 


to ſettle and govern the ſame. | 
Nothing was ſucceſsfully done towards the ſettlement of this country 
till 1669. At this time the proprietors, in virtue of their powers, en- 


3 gaged the famous Mr. Locke to frame, for them, a conſtitution and body 


of laws. This conſtitution, conſiſting of 1 20 articles, was ariſtocratical, 


and though ingenious in theory, could never be ſucceſsfully reduced to 


practice. 


Three 


* Various cauſes have rendered it expedient to divide this extenſive terri- 
tory. In 1788, Nerth-Carolina was creed into a ſeperate province. In 
1732, George II. granted to certain truſtees therein mentioned, and to their 


8 /ucceſſors, a charter of all that part of Carolina lying between the moſt nor- 


thern ftream of Savannah river; weſtward, from the heads of theſe rivers, 
reſpectiwely in girc lines to the South ſea, incluſi vely, auith all iſlands within 


20 leagues of the ſame. 


In 1761, the governor of South-Carclina, conceiving that the lands lying 
ſouth of Alatamaha river, belonged to South Carolina, granted ſeveral tracts 
cf ſaid land. Upen complaint being made by the government of Georgia, of 
we ſuppoſed encroachment en their territory, his majeſty iſſued a proclamation 
in 1703, annexing to Georgia all the lands lying Akin the river Alata- 
maba and St. Mary's. The bouudary line, dividing the two provinces (now 
ſtates) of South-Carolina and Georgia, has been long the ſubject of controver- 
ſy 3 the former claiming the lands lying between the North-Carolina line, and 
a line to run due weſt from the mouth of Tugulo and Keowee rivers ; conſe- 
quently that ſpot was the head of Savannah river ; tht latter contended 
that the ſource of Keowwee river was to be conſidered as the head of Savannah 
river, | 

For the purpeſe of ſetiling this controverſy, commiſſioners were appointed in 
April 1787, by the contending flates—veſted with full powers to determine 
the controverted boundary, which they fixed as follows : 

* The moſt northern — or ſtream of the river Savannah, from the 
fea or mouth of ſuch ſtream, to the fork or confluence of the rivers now called 
Tagulo and Keowee and from thence the moſt northern branch or ſtream of the 
ſaid river T ugulo till it interſe&s the northern boundary line of South-Carolina, 
if the ſaid branch of Tugulo extends fo far north, reſerving all the iſlands 5 

| : - the 
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Three claſſes of nobility were to be eſtabliſhed, (viz.) barons, caſſiqu, ll: 
and landgraves. The firſt to poſſeſs twelve the ſecond twenty-four... i 
the third forty-eight thouſand acres of land, which was to be unalien, 
ble. | 

In 1669, William Sayle, being appointed firſt governor of this com. 
try, embarked with a colony, and ſettled on the neck of land whe, WA. ..: 
Charleſton now ſtands. 

During the continuance of the proprietary government, a period ( * 
50 years (reckoning from 1669 to 1719) the colony was involved in per. 
petual quarrels. Oftentimes they were harraſſed by the Indians—ſong. 
times infeſted with pirates—frequently invaded by the French and Sp, 
niſh fleet: conſtantly uneaſy under their injudicious government 
quarrelling with their governors. - But their moſt bitter diſſentions, ven 
reſpecting religion. The Epiſcopalians, being more numerous than tl Wil 
Diſſenters, attempted to exclude the latter from a ſeat in the legiſlatut. 
'Theſe attempts were ſo far ſucceeded, as that the church of England b Wl 
a majority of votes, was eſtabliſhed by law. This illiberal act thre; 
the colony into the utmoſt confuſion, and was followed by a train of evi 
conſequences, which proved to be the principal cauſe of the revolution, 
Notwithſtanding the act eſtabliſhing the church of England was repel. 
ed, tranquility was not reſtored to the colony. A change of goven. 
ment was generally deſired by the coloniſts. They found that they wer: 
not ſufficiently protected by their proprietary conſtitution, and effected: 
revolution about the year 1719, and the government became regal. 

In 1728, the proprietors accepted £.22,500 ſterling from the crown, 
for the property and juriſdiction, except Lord Granville, who reſervel 
his 8th of the property, which has never yet been formally given up. A 
this time the conſtitution was new modelled, and the territory, limited by 
the original charter, was divided into North and South-Carolinas. 

From this period the colony began to flouriſh. It was protected by 
a government, formed on the plan of the Engliſh conſtitution. Under 
the foſtering care of the mother country, its growth was aſtoniſhingly 
rapid. Between the years 1763 and 1765, the number of inhabitants 
was more than doubled. No one indulged a wiſh for a change in their 
political conſtitution, till the memorable ſtamp act, paſſed in 1765. 

From this period till 1775, various attempts were made by Great-Bri- 
tain to tax her colonies without her conſent. Theſe attempts were in— 
variably oppoſed. The Congreſs, who met at Philadelphia this year, 


the ſaid rivers Savannah and Tugulo to Georgia—but if the ſaid branchor 

ftream of Tugulo does nct extend to the north boundary line of South-Carolina, 
then a weft line to the Mifſifippi to be drawn from the head ſpring or ſourct 
cf the ſaid branch of Tugulo river, which extends to the higheſt northern 
lutitade, ſhall for ever hereafter form the ſeparation limit and boundary be- 
tween the fates of South-Carolina aad Georgia. 

It is ſuppoſed, in the map of this late, that the moſt northern branch of Tu- 
gulo river, interſetts the northern boundary of South-Carolina, which, if it 
be fat, brings the late to a peint in latitude 35% and about 89 35 weſt 
keavitede frem Philadelphia. 


unanimouſly 
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mouſly approved the oppoſition, and on the 19th of April, war 
Wnenced. _ ; 

Wuring the vigorous conteſt for independence, this ſtate was a great 
er. For three years 1t was the ſeat of the war. It feels and la- 
ve loſs of many of its noble citizens. Since the peace, it has been 
ing from that melancholy confuſion and poverty, in which it was 
Wally involved by the devaſtations of a relentleſs enemy. The inha- 
ts are fait multiplying by emigrations from other ſtates—the agri- 
ral intereſts of the ſtate are reviving—commerce is flouriſhing— 
omy is becoming more faſhionable—and ſcience begins to ſpread 
W:luary influences among the citizens.—And ſhould the political dif- 
lies, which have, for ſeveral years paſt, unhappily divided the inha- 
, ſubſide, as is hoped, upon the operation of the new government, 
date, from her natural commercial and agricultural advantages, and 
bilities of her leading characters, promiſes to become one of the 

ett in the union. | 


G E O R G I A. 


SITUATION and EXTENT. 


Miles. 
Length 600 31® and 35 North Latitude. 
Breadth 250 : Between f 35, and 169 Weſt Longitude. 


OUNDED eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean ; ſouth, by 

* Eaſt and Weſt Floridas; weſt, by the river Miſſiſippi; 

nn and north-eaſt, by South - Carolina, and by lands ceded to the United 

es by South-Carolina. 

Civil diviſions. ] That part of the ſtate which has been laid out in 
nties, is divided as follows: 


W.ndarics.] 


Connties. Principal Towns. 
Chatham, SAVANNAH, lat. 32 5 
Effingham, Ebenezer. 

Burke, Wayneſburgh and Louiſville. 
Richmond, AuGusSTA. 

Wilkes, Waſhington. 

Liberty, Sanbury. 

Glynn, Brunſwick. 

Camden, St. Patrick's. 

Waſhington, Golphinton. 

Greene, Greenſburg. 


Franklin, REC 
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Before the revolution, Georgia, like all the ſouthern ſtates, wa, 4. 
into pariſhes ; but this mode of divifion is now aboliſhed, and 
counties has ſucceeded in its room. 

Chief 7 2 The preſent ſeat of government in this ſtate z. 
GUSTA. It is fituated on the ſouth weſt bank of Savannah river, .M 
134 miles from the ſea, and 117 north-weſt of Savannah. Te 
which contains not far from 200 houſes, is on a fine large plain; 


it enjoys the beſt ſoil, and the 8 of a central ſituation betyc a 
upper and lower counties, is rifing faſt into importance. lata 

SAVANNAH, the former capital of Georgia, ſtands on a high (MG uns 
bluf, on the ſouth fide of the river of the ſame name, and 17 mile; r e 
its mouth. The town is regularly built in the form of a parallelloe ths 
and, including its ſuburbs, contains 227 dwelling-houſes, one EM end 
church, a German Lutheran church, a Preſbyterian church, a Synapyy y, 2 
and Court-houſe. The manner of its inhabitants, excluſive of the hl; ni 
amount to about 830, ſeventy of whom are Jews. an 

In Savannah, and within a circumference of about 10 miles fan! 
there were, in the ſummer of 1787, about 2300 inhabitants. Of theſe, a m 
were above 50 years of age, and all in good health. The ages of I eent 


and her ſix children, then living in the town, amounted to 385 yy 
This computation, which was actually made, ſerves to ſhew that Sam 
15 not really ſo unhealthy as has been commonly repreſented. 

SUNBURY is a ſea port town, favoured with a ſafe and very conyey 
harbour. Several ſmall iſlands intervene, and partly obſtruct a direty 
of the ocean; and, interlocking with each other, render the paſſage a 
ſea, winding, but not difficult. It is a very pleaſant, healthy town, 2 
the reſort of the planters from the adjacent places of Midway and \ 
port, during the ſickly months. It was burnt by the Britiſh in the! 
war, but is now recovering its former populouſneſs and importance, 

BxunswiCx, in Glynn county, lat. 31* 10, is ſituated at the mg 
of Turtle river, at which place this river empties itſelf into St. Sinn 
found. Brunſwick has a ſafe harbour, and ſufficiently large to cont 
the whole of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's fleet; and the bar, at the 
trance into it, has water deep enough for the largeſt veſſel that fm 
The town is regularly laid out, but not yet built. From its advanty 
ous ſituation, and from the fertility of the back country, it promiſes v 
hereafter one of the firſt trading towns in Georgia. 

FaeDEeRICA, on the iſland of St. Simon, is nearly in lat. zu 
north. It ſtands on an eminence, if conſidered with regard to the mari 
before it, upon a branch of Alatamaha river, which waſhes the weſt! 
of this agreeable iſland, and, after ſeveral windings, diſembogues it 
into the * at Jekyl ſound: it forms a kind of bay before the town, 
is navigable for veſſels of the largeſt burthen, which may lie alongt 
wharf in a ſecure and ſafe harbour. 

The town of Lov1sviLLe, which is defigned as the future fea Cable 
government in this ſtate, has lately been laid out on the bank of Ogeed 
river, about 70 miles from its mouth, but is not yet built. | 

Rivers.) Savannah river forms a part of the diviſional line, vil 
ſeparates this ſtate from South-Carolina. Its courſe is nearly from nu 
welt to ſouth-eaſt, It is formed principally of two branches, by the nn 
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Wu and Keowee, which ſpring from the mountain. It is na- 
Je for large veſſels up to Savannah, and for boats of 100 feet keel as 
Auguſta. After rifing a fall juſt above this place, it is paſſable for 
to the mouth of Tugulo river. Tybee bar, at its entrance in lat. 
/ has fixteen feet water at half tide. | 

; Puchet river, about eighteen miles ſouth of the Savannah, is a ſmaller 
and nearly parallel with it in its courſe, 

W.camaha *, about ſixty miles ſouth of Savannah river, is formed by 
unction of the Okonee and Okemulgee branches. It is a noble river, 
c difficult entrance. Like the Nile, it diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral 


bs into the ſea. 
Ep des theſe there is Turtle river, Little Sitilla, Great Stilla, Crooked 
e, and St. Mary's, which forms a part of the ſouthern boundary of 
e bly nited States: St. Mary's river empties into Amelia ſound, lat. 30? 


and is navigable for veſſels of conſiderable burden for ninety miles. 


fro banks afford immenſe quantities of fine timber, ſuited to the Weſt- 
eſe a market. Along this river, every four or five miles, are bluffs con- 
of eent for veſſels to haul and load. 


he rivers in the middle and weſtern parts of this ſtate are, Apalachi- 
| which is formed by the Chatahouchee and Flint rivers, Mobile, 
agoula and Pearl rivers. All theſe running ſouthwardly, empty into 
nveny Gulph of Mexico. The forementioned rivers abound with a great 
jety of fiſh, among which are the mullet, whiting, cat, rock, trout, 
„white, ſhad and ſturgeon. 

limate, Diſeaſes, &c.] In ſome parts of this ſtate, at particular ſea- 


d of the year, the climate cannot be eſteemed ſalubrious. In the low 
theMWSntry near the rice ſwamps, bilious complaints and fevers of various 
ce, s are pretty univerſal during the months of July, Auguſt and Sep- 
e ber, which for this reaſon, are called the ſickly months. 

dim rhe diſorders peculiar to this climate, originate chiefly from the bad- 


d of the water, which is generally brackiſh, and from the noxious pu- 
| vapours which are exhaled from the ſtagnant waters in the rice ſwamps. 
ſides, the long continuance of warm weather produces a general relaxa. 
of the nervous ſyſtem, and as they have no neceſſary labour to call 
m to exerciſe, a large ſhare of indolence 1s the natural conſequence; 
indolence, eſpecially among a luxurious people, is ever the parent of 
aſe, The immenſe quantities of ſpirituous liquors, which are uſed to 
nun rect the brackiſhneſs of the water, forms a ſpecies of intemperance, 


es My habits, often, in more ſenſes than one, have children of their own 
eneſs. A conſiderable part of the diſeaſes of the preſent inhabitants, 
therefore be viewed as hereditary. I muſt add as a general obſerva- 
n, that to the three laſt mentioned cauſes may be aſcribed no inconſi- 
able part of thoſe diſorders which prevail in ſouthern climates. 


te remove with their families to the ſea iſlands, or ſome elevated heal- 
htuation, where they reſide three or four months, for the benefit of 
noch air. In the winter and ſpring pleuriſies, peripacumonies, and other 


* Pronounced Oltamagobaav. 


inflammatory 


ch too often proves ruinous to the conſtitution. Parents of infirm, 


Before the ſickly ſeaſon commences, many of the rich planters of this 


_ 
es ed oe and 
— — — 
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inflammatory diſorders, occaſioned by ſudden and violent colds, au 
ſiderably common, and frequently fatal. Conſumptions, epilepſie, a 
cers, palſies and appolexies, are not ſo incident to the inhabitant; 
ſouthern as northern climates. 

The winters in Georgia are very mild and pleaſant. Snow is (4, 
or never ſeen, Vegetation is not frequently prevented by ſevere (ll 


Cattle ſubſiſt tolerably well through the winter, without any other pa 
than what they obtain in the woods and ſavannahs *, and are fatter in ar 
ſeaſon than in any other. In the hilly country, which begins about „ the 
100 miles from the ſea, the air is pure and ſalubrious, and the m. 
plenty and good. In the flat country there is here and there a ſpringi 2” 
which is clear and pretty good. Neither is the air fo pure here as u ly 
hilly country, being more confined, and leſs ſubject to agitations frog ral 
winds, and withal impregnated with putrid vapours from the rice ſway the 
In the fouth-caſt parts of this ſtate, which lie within a few degrees q. a 
torrid zone, the atmoſphere is kept in motion by impreſſions fron va 
trade winds. This ſerves to . the air, and render it fit for rejy 20 
tion; ſo that it is found to have a very advantageous effect on perſon we 
conſumptive habits. yo 
Face of the Country.] The eaſtern part of the ſtate, between them '+ 
tains and the ocean, and the rivers Savannah and St. Mary's, a tra "* 
country more than 120 miles from north to ſouth, and 40 or 50 cat fil "* 

weſt, is entirely level, without a hill or a tone. At the diſtance of ah 
40 or 50 miles from the ſea-board, or ſalt-marſh, the lands begin u of 
more or leſs uneven. The ridges gradually riſe one above another '© 
hills, and the hills ſucceſſively increaſing in height, till they finally ter 10 
nate in mountains. That vaſt chain of mountains which commences wi way 
Katts Kill, near Hudſon's river, in the ſtate of New-York, known by: thi 
names of the Allegany and Apalachian mountains, terminate in this fa bl: 
about 60 miles ſouth of its northern boundary,—PFrom the foot of ill * 
mountain ſpreads a wide extended plain, of the richeſt ſoil, and ina}: T 
tude and climate favourably adapted to the cultivation of moſt of the to 
India productions. K 
Soil and Productions.] The foil and its fertility are various, accord 8 
to ſituation and different improvement. The iſlands on the ſea- board, 8 
their natural ſtate, are covered with a plentiſul growth of pine, oak, a p 
hiccory, live oak, and ſome red cedar. The ſoil is a mixture of ſandy - 
black mould, making what is commonly called a grey ſoil. A confile b 
able part of it, particularly that whereon grow the oak, hiccory and i 
oak, is very fertile, and yields on cultivation good crops of indigo, a y 
ton, corn and potatoes. Theſe iſlands are ſurrounded by navigable cred x 
between which and the main land is a large extent of ſalt marſh, from © 
the whole ſtate, not leſs, on an average, than four or five miles in bea d 
interſected with creeks in various directions, admitting, through the wid Pl 
an inland navigation between the iſlands and main-land, from the no 
eaſtward to the ſouth- eaſtward corners of the ſtate. The ſoil of the mi a 
land, adjoining the marſhes and creeks, is nearly of the ſame quality i N 
al 


A ſavannah is a trad of ground covered with graſs, but without an 
or ſhrubs. They are often to be found in pine lands on the ſouthern ſtates 
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hat of the iſlands; except that which borders on thoſe rivers and creeks 
which ſtretch far back into the country, On theſe, immediately after you 
leave the ſalts, begin the valuable rice ſwamps, which on cultivation, af- 
ford the preſent principal ſtaple of commerce. The moſt of the rice lands 
lie on rivers, which, as far as the tide flows, are called Tide-lands, or on 
creeks and particular branches of water, flowing in ſome deeper and lower 

arts of the lands, which are called inland-ſwamps, and extend back in 


1 the country from 15 to 25 miles, beyond which very little rice is planted, 
It $ though it will grow exceedingly well, as experiment has proved, 120 
en miles back from the ſea, The intermediate lands, between theſe creeks 
a and rivers, are of an inferior quality, being of a grey ſoil, covered chief- 
* | ly with pine, and a ſort of wild graſs and ſmall reeds, which afford a large 
* range of feeding ground for ſtock both ſummer and winter. Here and 
* there, are interſperſed oak and hiccory ridges, which are of a better ſoil, 
Me: and produce good crops of corn and indigo, . but theſe are very little ele- 
I vated above the circumjacent lands. The lands adjoining the rivers are 
reſo nearly level, and, for a hundred miles in a direct line from the ſea, con- 
yy tinue a breadth from 2 to 3 or 4 miles, and wherever, in that diſtance, 
= you find a piece of high land that extends to the bank of the river on one 
em de, you may expect to find the low or ſwamp ground proportionably 
* wide on the oppoſite ſide of the river. This ſeems to be an invariable 
eat; rule till you come to that part where the river cuts the mountains. 
ofa The ſoil between the rivers, after you leave the ſea board and the edge 
in of the ſwamps, at the diſtance of 20 or 30 miles, changes from a grey to a 
* red colour, on which grow plenty of oak and hiccory, with a conſiderable 
yu intermixture of pine. In ſome places it is gravelly, but fertile, and ſo 
e ccontinues for a number of miles, gradually deepening the rediſh colour of 
nb dhe earth, till it co into what 15 called the Mulatto foil, conſiſting of a 
* black mould and red earth. The compoſition 1s darker or lighter accord- 
of ing as there is a larger or ſmaller portion of the black or red earth in it. 
na Tze mulatto lands are generally ſtrong, and yield large crops of wheat, 
de *obacco, corn, &c. To this kind of land ſucceeds by turns a ſoil nearly 
black and very rich, on which grow large quantities of black walnut, mul- 
cor berry &c. This ſucceſſion of different ſoils continues uniform and re- 
oe gular, though there are ſome large veins of all the different ſoils intermix- 
ub ; ed, and what 1s more remarkable, this ſucceſſion, in the order mentioned, 
ne tetches acroſs this Rate nearly parallel with the ſea coaſt, and extends 
onal chrough the ſeveral ſtates, nearly in the fame direction, to the banks of 
A Hudſon's river. In this ſtate are produced by culture, rice, indigo, cot- 
0, , bon. ſilk, (though not in large quantities) India corn, potatoes, oranges, 


ligs, pomegranates, &c. Rice, at preſent, is the ſtaple commodity; and 
as a {mall proportion only of the rice ground is under cultivation, the 
quantity raiſed in ſuture muſt be much greater than at preſent. But the ra- 
pid increaſe of the inhabitants, chiefly. by emigrations, whoſe attention 


front 
breadt 


e wal ; ; ; 

e nord 15 turned to the raiſing of tobacco, and the valt extent of land, with a 
em ſiichneſs of foil ſuited to the culture of that plant, renders it probable, that 
ty 8 tobacco will ſhortly become the ſtaple of this ſtate. 


The tobacco lands are equally well adapted to wheat, which may here 


an! after make an important article of commerce, 


ates. 


On 
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On the dry plains, grow large crops of ſweet potatoes, which are found 
to afford a wholeſome nouriſhment, and from which is made, by diſtilla. 
tion, a kind of whiſky, tolerably good, but inferior to that made fr, 
rye. It is by properly macerating and waſhiny this root, that a ſedimey i 


or ſtarch is made, which has obtained the name of Sago, and anſwers 1 MM 


the purpoſes of, the India ſago. 


Moſt of the tropical fruits would flouriſh in this tate with proper atten. 


tion. The rice plant has been, and the tea plant, of which ſuch immene WE 
quantities are conſumed in the United States, may undoubtedly be, tray. 
planted with equal advantage. The latitude, the ſoil, and the temperatue 
of climate, all invite to make the experiment. 

From many conſiderations, we may perhaps venture to predict, that the 
ſouth-weſtern part of this ſtate, and the parts of Eaſt and Weſt Florida, 
which lie adjoining, will, in a few years, become the vineyard WE 
America, 

Remarkable Springs.] In the county of Wilkes, within a mile and a 
half of the town of Waſhington, is a medicinal ſpring, which riſes from: 
hollow tree, four or five feet in length. — The infide of the tree is covered 
with a coat of nitre, an inch thick, and the leaves around the ſpring are in. 
cruſted with a ſubſtance as white as ſnow.—It is ſaid to be a ſovereign re. 
medy for the ſcurvy, ſcrofulous diſorders, conſumptions, gouts, — eve. 
ry other diſeaſe ariſing from humours in the blood. — A perſon, who had 
a ſevere rheumatiſm in his right arm, having, in the ſpace of ten minutes, 
drank two quarts of the water, experienced a momentary chill, and wa; 
then thrown into a perſpiration, which, in a few hours, left him entirely 
free from pain, and in perfect health. 

This ſpring, fituated in a fine, healthy part of the ſtate, in the neigh. 
bourhood of Waſhington, where are excellent accommodations, will no 
doubt prove a pleaſzat and ſalutary place of reſort for invalids from the 
maritime and unhealthy parts of this and the neighbouring ſtates. 

Curiofities.] About go miles from the ſea, as you advance towards the 
mountains, is a very remarkable bank of oyſter ſhells, of an uncommon 
ſize. They run in a direction nearly parallel with the ſea coaſt, in three 
diſtin ridges near each other, which together occupy a ſpace of ſeven 
miles in breath. The ridges commence at Savannah river, and have 
been traced to the northern branches of the Alatamaha. This remarka- 
ble phenomenon has already been accounted for (page 49.) But by 
whatever means theſe ſhells were placed there, they are an inexhauſtible 
ſource of wealth and convenience to the neighbouring inhabitants, a 
from them they make their lime for building, and for the making of in- 
digo, in which it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary. | 

Commerce, manufactures and agriculture.) The chief articles of export 
from this ſtate are rice, tobacco, indigo, ſago, lumber of various kinds, 
naval ſtores, leather, deer ſkins, ſnake root, myrtle, bees wax, corn, live 
ſtock, &c. The value of the exports from this ſtate in 1772, was L.121,67] 
ſterling. The number of veſſels employed this year, was 217, whole 
tonnage was 11,246, as will be ſeen in the following ſtatement. 


Exports 


Barrels of rice, 
Pounds of indigo, 
Lbs. deer-ſkins, 
Lbs. beaver- ſkins, 
Lbs. raw ſilk, | 
Lbs. tanned leather, 
M. feet of timber, 
Lbs. of tobacco, 

M. ſtaves, 


M. ſhingles, 


Oars and handſpikes, 
Lbs. of hemp, 
Bbls. turpentine, 
Barrels of pitch, 
Barrels of tar, 
Barrels of pork, | 
Barrels of beef, 
Hogs and ſhoats, 
Buthels of corn, 
Lbs of flour, 
Buſhels rough rice, 
Buſhels of peas, 
Lbs, ſago-powder, 
Gals: orange-juice, |} 
Lbs of tallow, 
Lbs. of bees and 
myrtle-wax, 


Horſe 83 


Mulcs, | 
Steers and cows, | 


449 
Exports of Georgia, of the year 175 , 1760, 1765, 1770, and 1772. 
1755- 1760. | 1765. 1770. 1778. 
2,399] 43,283 12,224 22,129 23,540 
4,508! 11,746 16,019] 22, 3360 11,882. 
49,995} 65,765} 200,695 284, 840 213,475 
120] 2,298 1,800] 1,469 632 
435 558 711 290] 485 
3.250 34,725] 345575] 44,539 $2,126 
357 283 1,879 1, 806 2, 163 
| 13,447] 76,732 
203| 80} 661 466 188 
240 581 3.722 2,897 3,525 
15112 528 gf 
1,86c 259 
5 40 
{ | 80 364 
45 425 486 105 298 
20 8 394 521 628 
40 14 141] 639 555 
76] 1,360 605 574 
600 7,805] 13,598] 11,444 
| 185,000 
237 208 3.1 13 7,064 2,027 
400 | 300 601 140 
18,405 14,435 
| | 605 284 
| oo 1,079 
960 Ld 2,170] 4,059] 1,954 
48 209 345 257 
| 30 10 
161 | 69} 32 136 
Value in flerhng money, of the exports of Georgia, for eigbleen years. 
1755, 15,744 | 176r, 15,870 | 1767, 67,092 
1756, 10,776 | 1762, 27,021 | 1768, 92,284 
1757, 15,049 | 1963, 47,551 | 1769, 86,480 
1758, 8,013 | 1764, 55,025 | 1770, 99,383 
1759. 12,094 | 1765, 73,426 | 1771, 106, 387 
1750, 20,852 | 1766, $1,223 | 1772, 121,677 


| 
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Vatement of the numer of veſſels cleared out of Georgia, from 17 55, 0 1772. 


Square-rigged Sloops: tons. 
17559 9 43 1,299 | 
1756, 7 33 1,799 
1757s 11 33 1.559 
1758, 4 17 865. 

8 


Square-rigged Sloops. tons. 
1769, I 3 35 1,957 
1760, 7 30 1,45 
1761, 9 36 1,604 
1762, 22 33 2,784 

1753, 
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1763, 34 58 4,761 1768, 77 tog 10,406 
196% 36 79 5,580 1769, 87 94 9,276 
1765, 54 94 7,685 1770, 73 113 120,514 
1766, 68 36 9,974 | 1771, 64 121 97553 
1767, 62 92 3,465 1772, By 133 11,2458 


It is impoſſible to tell, with accuracy, what has been the amount of 
exports in one year ſince the peace, owing to the confuſion into which 
affairs of this k ind were thrown into by the late war. In return for the 
numerated exports are imported, Weſt- India goods, teas, wines, vari- 
ous articles of clothing, and dry goods of all kinds, —From the northern 
ſtates, cheeſe, fiſh, potatoes, apples, cyder and ſhoes. 'The imports and 
Exports of this ſtate are to and from Savannah, which has a fine harbour, 
and is a place where the principal commercial buſineſs of the flate is 
tranſacted. The manufaQures of this ſtate have hitherto been very in. 
conſiderable, if we except indigo, ſilk, and ſago. In 1765, 1084 lbs. 
of raw ſilk were exported. 80 Tow a quantity; however, has not been 

rted in any one year before or ſince. The culture of filk and the 
manufacture of ſago, are at preſent but little attended to, The people 
in the lower part of this ſtate manufacture none of their owa clothing for 
themſelves ortheir negroes. Foralmoſt every article of their wearing ap- 
parel, as well as for their huſbandry tools, they depend on their merchants, 
who import them from Great-Britain and the northern ſtates. In the up- 
per part of the country, however, the inhabitants manufaQure the chief 
part of their clathing from cotton and from flax. 
* Military ftrengtb.] In Georgia there are ſuppoſed to be about 8000 
fighting men, between ſixteen and fifty years of age. Of theſe 2,340 
are in Wilke's county, 600 in Chatham, and 424 in Liberty county. 
Population, Charafter, Manners, c.] No actual cenſus of the inhabi. 
tants of this ſtate has been taken ſince the war. Population, ſince the peace 
of 1783, has increaſed with a ſurpriſing rapidity. It is conjectured that 
emigrations from Europe, the northern ſtates, but principally from the 
back parts of Virginia, and the North and South Carolinas, have more 
than tripled the number of inhabitants in the laſt fix years, From the 
moſt probable calculations there are, excluſive of Indians, upwards of 
40,000 inhabitants in Georgia, of whom one third part at leaſt are ſlaves, 

In the grand convention at Philadelphia, in 1787, the inhabitants of 
this ſtate were reckoned at 90,000, including three-fifths of 20,000 ne- 

oes. But from the number of militia, which has been aſcertained 
with a conſiderable degree of accuracy, there cannot be at moſt, more 
than half that number, | | 

No general character will apply to the inhabitants at large. Collected 
from different parts of the world, as intereſt, neceſſity or inclination led 
them, their character and manners muſt of courſe partake of all the vari- 
eties, which. —_—_—— the ſeveral ſtates and kingdoms from whence they 
came. There is fo httle uniformity, that it is difficult to trace any go- 
verning principles among them. An averſion to labour is too predominant, 
owing in part to the rel ing heat of the climate, and partly to the want 
of neceſſity to excite induſtry. An open and friendly hoſpitality, particu · 
larly to ſtrangers, is an ornamental ebaracteriſtie of a great partof this people. 
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Their diverſions are various. With ſome, dancing is a favorite amuſe- 
ment. Others take a fancied pleaſure at the gaming table, which, how- 
ever, frequently terminates in the ruin of their happineſs, fortunes, and 
conſtitutions. In the upper counties, horſe racing and cock fighting pre- 
vail, two cruel diverſions imported from Virginia, and the Carolinas, | 
from whence thoſe who practiſe them principally emigrated. But the moſt 
rational and univerſal amuſement is hunting; and for this Georgia is. par- 
ticularly well calculated, as the woods abound with plenty of deer, ra- 
coons, rabits, wild turkies, and other game; at the ſame time the woods 
are ſo thin and free from obſtructions, that you may generally ride half 
ſpeed in the chace, without danger. In this amuſement pleaſure and profit i 
are blended. The exerciſe, more than any other, contributes to health, and i 
fits for activity in buſineſs, and expertneſs in war; the game alſo affords ] 
them a palatable food, and the ſkins a profitable article of commerce. | 

Religion.] In regard to religion, politics and literature, this ſtate is yet f 
in its infancy. In Savannah is an Epiſcopal church, a Preſbyterian church, | 
a Synagogue, where the Jews pay their weekly worſhip, and a German Lu- 
theran church, ſupplied occaſionally by a German miniſter from Ebenezer, 
where there is a large convenient Stone church, and a ſettlement of ſober 
induſtrious Germans of the Luthe ran religion. In Auguſta they have an 
Epiſcopal church. In Midway is a fociety of Chriſtians, eſtabliſhed on 
the congregational plan. Their meeting houſe was burnt by the Britiſh, 
3778; ſince which they have ereded a temporary one in its room. Their 
anceſtors emigrated in a colony from Dorcheſter, near Boſton, about the 
year 1700, and ſettled at a place named Dorcheſter, about 20 miles ſouth- 
weſt of Charleſton, South Corolina. In 1752, for the ſake of a better cli- 
mate, and more Jand, almoſt the whole ſociety removed and ſettled at Mid- 
way. With few interruptions, occaſioned by the deaths of their miniſters, 
and the late war, in which they greatly ſuffered, they have had a preached 
goſpel conſtantly among them. They, as a people, retain in'a great mea- 
ſure, that ſimplicity of manners, that unaffected piety and brotherly love, 
which characteriſed their anceſtors, the firſt ſettlers of New England. 
The upper counties are ſupplied, pretty generally, by Baptiſt and Me- 
thodiſt miniſters. But the greater part of the ſtate, is not ſuppled by mi- 
niſters of any denomination. 

Conſtitution ] The numerous defects in the preſent conſtitution of this 
ſtate, induced the citizens, pretty univerſally, to petition for a reviſion of 
it. It was acordingly reviſed, or rather a new one was formed, in the 
courſe of the laft year, nearly upon the plan of the conſtitution of the 
United States “, but has not yet been adopted by the ſtate. | 

The ſlate. of literature.] The literature of this ſtate, which is yet in its 
infancy, is commencing on a plan which affords the moſt flattering proſ- 
pets. It ſeems to have been the deſign of the legiſlature of this (tate, as 
far as' poſſible, to unite their literary concerns, and provide for them i 
common, that the whole might feel the benefit, and no part be neglefted 
or left a prey to party rage, private prejudices and contentions, and con- 
ſequent 1gnorance, their inſeparable attendant. For this purpoſe, the 
literature of this ſtate, like its policy, appears to be conſidered as one ob- 

* See © Jackſon's Conſtitution of the American States, publiſbed by order 
of Congreſs, —printed for Mr. Stockdale. 
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ject, and in the fame manner ſubje& to common and general regwations 
for the good of the whole. The charter containing their preſent ſyſtem 
ot education, paſſed in the year 1785. A college, with ample and 
liberal endowments, is inſtituted in Louiſville, a high and healthy part of 
the country, near the center of the ſtate. There is alſo proviſion made 
tor the in{titution of an academy, in each county in the ſtate, to be ſup- 
ported from the fame funds, and conſidered as parts and members of the 
lame inſtitution, under the general ſuperintendence and direction of a preſi- 
dent and board of truſtees, appointed, for their literary accompliſhments, 
from the different parts of the ſtate, inveſted with the cuſtomary powers 
of corporations. The inſtitution thus compoſed, is denominated The 
Uni verſity of Georgia.” 

That this body of literati, to whom is intruſted the direction of the 
general literature of the ſtate, may not be ſo detatched and independent, 
as not to poſſeſs the conſidence of the ſtate, and in order to ſecure the at. 
tention and patronage of the principal officers of government, the gover- 
nor and council, the ſpeaker of the houſe of àſſembly, and the chief juſ- 
tice of the ſtate, are aſſociated with the board of truſtees, in ſome of the 
great and more ſolemn duties of their office, ſuch as making the laws, ap- 
pointing the preſident, ſettling the property, and inſtituting academies. 
Thus affociated, they are denominated © The Senate of the Univerſity,” 
and are to hold a ſtated, annual meeting, at which the governor of the 
ſtate preſides. 

The ſenate appoint a board of commiſſioners in each county, for the 
particular management and direction of the academy, and the other 
ſchools in each county, who are to receive their iaſtructions from, and 
ate accountable to the ſenate. The rector of each academy is an officer 
of the univerſity, to be appointed by the preſident, with the advice of the 
truſtees, and commiſſioned under the public ſeal, and is to attend with 
-the other officers at the annual meeting of the ſenate, to deliberate on 
the general intereſts of literature, and to determine on the courſe of in- 
ſtruction for the year, throughout the univerſity. The preſident has the 
general charge and overſight of the whole, and is from time to time to 
viſit them, to examine into their order and performances. 

The funds for the ſupport of their inſtitution, are principally in lands, 


amounting in the whole to about fifty thouſand acres, a great part of 


which is of the beſt quality, and at preſent very valuable. There are 
alſo nearly fix thouſand pounds ſterling in bonds, houſes, and town lots 
in the town of Auguſta. Other public property to the amount of Z.1000, 
in each eounty, has been ſet apart for the purpoſes of building and fur- 
niſhing their reſpective acadamies. The funds originally deſigned for 
the ſupport of the orphan houſe, are chiefly in rice plantations and ne- 
groes. As the counteſs of Huntingdon has not, fince the revolution, ex- 
preſſed her intention concerning them, they lie at preſent in a very un- 
productive ſituation. | 
Hands.) The whole coaſt is bordered with iſlands, affording, with few 
interruptions, an inland navigation from the river Savannah to St. Mary's. 
The principal iſlands are Skidaway, Waſſaw, Oſſabaw, St. Catharine's, 
Sapelo, Frederica, Jekyl, Cumberland and Amelia. 
Ind ant.] The Musxocxe or Cxtex Indians inhabit the middle parts 
of this ſtate, and are the moſt numerous tribe of Indians of any within the 
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limits of the United States. Their whole number is 17,280, of which 
5,860 are fighting men. Their principal towns lie in latitude 329 and 
ſongitude 11 20 from Philadelphia. They are ſettled in a hilly but 
not moutainous country. The foil is fruitful in a high degree, and well 
watered, abounding in creeks and rivulets, from whence they are called 
the Creel Indians. 
The S:MmIiNOLAS, a diviſion of the creek nation, inhabit a level, flat 
country on the Appalachicola and Flint rivers, fertile and well watered. 
The CHacTaws, or flat heads, inhabit a very fine and extenſive tract 
of hilly country, with large and fertile plains intervening between the 
Alabama and Miſſiſippi rivers, in the weſtern part of this ſtate. This 
nation have 43 towns and villages, in three diviſions, containing 12,123 
ſouls, of which 4,041 are fighting men. ; 
The Cnicasaws are ſettled on the head branches of the Tombeckbe, 
Mobile, and Yazoo rivers, in the north-weſt corner of the ſtate. Their 
country is an extenſive plain, tolerably well watered from ſprings, and 
of a pretty good ſoil. They have 7 towns, the central one of which is 
in latitude 34 23', and lonyitude 14® zo! weſt. The number of fouls 
in this nation have been reckoned at 1725, of which 575 are ſighting men. 
Hiſtory. } The ſettlement of a Ou between the rivers Savannah and 
Alatamaha, was meditated in England in 1732, for the accommodation. 
of poor people in Great-Britain and Ireland, and for the further. ſecurity 
of Carolina Private compaſlion and public ſpirit conſpired to promote 
the benevolent deſign, —Humane and opulent men ſuggeſted a plan of 
tranſporting a number of indigent families to this part -of America, free 
of expence. For this purpoſe they applied to the King, George the IId. 
and obtained from him letters patent, bearing date June gth, 1732, for 
legally carrying into execution what they had - generouſly projected. 
They called the new province GEORGIA, in honour of the King, who. 
encouraged the plan. A corporation, conſiſting of 21 perſons, was con- 
ſtituted by the name of truſtees, for ſettling and eſtabliſhing the co- 
lony of Georgia, which was ſeparated fram Carolina by the River Sa- 
vannah.— The truſtees having firſt ſet an example themſelves, by largely 
contributing to the ſcheme, undertook alſo to ſolicit benefactions from 
others, and to apply the money towards clothing, arming, vurchaſing 
utenſils for cultivation, and tranſporting ſuch poor people as ſhould con- 
ſent to go aver and begin a ſettlement. They did not confine their cha- 
ritable views to the ſubjects of Britain alone; but wiſely opt ned a door 
tor the indigent and oppreſſed proteſtants of other nations. To prevent 
a miſapplication of the. money, i: was depoſited in the bank of England., 
About the middle of July, 1732, the truſtees for Georgia beld their 
firſt meeting, and choſe Lord Percival preſident of the corporation ant 
ordered a common ſeal to be eee 4 v7 November following, 116 ſet 
tlers embarked for Georgia, to be conveyed thither free of expence, fur- 
niſhed with every thing requiſite for building and for cultivating. the 


ſoil. James Oglethorpe, one of the truſtees, and an active promoter of 


the ſettlement, embarked as the head and director of theſe ſettlers. They 


arrived at Charleſton early in the next year, where they met a friendly. 


reception from the governor, and council. Mr. Oglethorpe, accompa- 
nied by William Bull, ſhortly after his arrival, viſited Georgia, and after 
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reconnoitring the country, marked the ſpot on which Savannah now 
ſtands, as the fitteſt to begin their ſettlement. Here they accordingly be. 
gan, and built a ſmall fort; a number of ſmall huts for their defence and 
accommodation. Such of the ſcitlers as were able to bear arms, were 
embodied, and well appointed with officers, arms, and ammunition.— 
A treaty of friendſhip was concluded between the ſettlers and their neigh. 
bours, and the Creek Indians, and every thing wore the aſpect of peace 
and future pcoſperity. 

In the mean time the truſtees for Georgia had been employed in 
framing a plan of ſettlement, and eſtabliſhing ſuch public regulations as 
they judged molt proper for anſwering the great end of the corporation, 
In this general plan they conſidered each inhabitant both as a planter and 
a ſoldier, who muſt be provided with arms and ammunition for defence, 
as well as with tools and utenſils for cultivation. As the ſtrength of the 
province was their chief object in view, they agreed to eſtabliſh ſuch 
tenures for holding lands in 1t as they judged meſt favourable for a military 
eſtabliſhment. Each tract of land granted was confidered as a mili 
fef, for which the poſſeſſer was to appear in arms, and take the field, 
when called upon for the public defence. To prevent large tracts from 
falling in proceſs of time into one hand, they agreed to grant their lands 
in al ale in preference to tail in general. On the termination of the el. 
tate in tail male, the lands were to revert to the truſt ; and ſuch lands thus 
reverting were to be granted again to ſuch perſons, as the common-council 
of the truſt ſhould judge moſt advantageous for the colony; only the trul- 
tees in ſuch a caſe were to pay ſpecial regard to the daughters of ſuch per- 
ſons as had made improvements on their lots, eſpecially when not already 
provided for by marriage. The wives of ſuch perſovs as ſhould ſurvive 
them, were to be, during their lives, entitled to the manſion houſe, and 
one-half of the lands improved by their huſbands. No man was to be 
permitted to depart the province without licence. If any of the lands 
granted by the truſtees ſhall not be cultivated, cleared, and fenced round 
about with a worm fence, or pales, fix feet high, within eighteen years 
from the date of grant, ſuch part was to revert to the truſt, and the 

t with reſpect to it to be void. All forfeitures for non-reſidence, 
high-treaſcn, Klonies, &c. were to the truſtees for the oſe and benefit of 
the colony. The uſe of negroes was to be abſolutely prohibited, and alſo 
the importation of rum. None of the coloniſts were to be permitted to 
trade with Indians, but ſuch as ſhould obtain a ſpecial licence for that 

_ 
Phe were ſome of the fundamental regulations eſtabliſhed by the truſ- 
tees of Georgia, and perhaps the imagination of man could ſcarcely, have 
framed a ſyſtem of rules worſe adapted to the circumſtances and fituatioa 
of the poor ſettlers, and of more pernicious conſequence to the proſperity 
of the province. Yet, although the truſtees were greatly miſtaken, with 
reſpect to their plan of ſettlement, it muſt be acknowledged their views 
were generous. As the people ſent out by them were the poor and un- 
fortunate, who were to be provided with neceſſaries at their public ſtore, 
received their lands upon condition of cultivation, and, by their 
onal reſidence, of defence. Silk and wine being the chief articles in- 
tended to be raiſed, they judged negroes were not requiſite to * 
N © 
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ſes. As the colony was deſigned to be a barrier to South-Carolina, 
againſt the Spaniſh ſettlement at Auguſtine, they imagined that negroes 
would rather weaken than ſtrengthen it, and that ſuch poor coloniſts 


would run in debt, and ruin themfelyes by purchaſing them. Rur was 


judged pernicious to health, and ruinous to the infant ſettlement. A free 


trade with Indians was conſidered as a thing that might have a tendency 
to involve the people in quarrels and troubles with the powerful ſavages, 
and expoſe them to danger and deſtruction. Such were, probably, the 
motives which induced thoſe humane and generous perſons to impoſe 
ſuch fooliſh and ridiculous reſtrictions on their colony. For by grant- 
ing their ſmall eſtates in tail mail, they drove the ſettlers from Georgia, 
who ſoon found that abundance of lands could be obtained in America 
upon a larger ſcale, and on much better terms. By the prohibition of 
negroes, they rendered it impraQticable in ſuch a climate to make 


any 
impreſſion on the thick foreſts, Europeans being utterly. unqualified for the 


heavy taſk. By their diſcharging a trade with the weſt-Indies, they not 
only deprived the coloniſts of an excellent and convenient market for 
their lumber, of which they had abundance on their lands, but alſo of 
rum, which, when mixed with a ſufficient quantity of water, has been 
found in experience the cheapeſt, the moſt refreſhing, and nouriſhing 
drink for workmen in fuch a foggy and burning climate. The. truſtees, 
like other diſtant Icgiſlators, who framed their regulations upon prin- 
ciples of ſpeculation, were liable to many errors and miſtakes, and how- 
ever good their deſign, their rules were found improper and impractica- 
ble. The Carolinians plainly perceived that they would: prove inſur- 
mountable obſtacles to the progreſs and proſperity of the colony, and 
therefore from motives of pity began to invite the poor Georgians to 
come. over Savannah river, and ſettle in Carolina; being convinced that 
they could never ſucceed under ſuch impolitie and oppreſſive reſtrictions. 
Beſides the large ſums of money which the truſtees had expended for 
the ſettlement of Georgia, the parliament had alſo granted during the two 
laſt years. £.36,000 towards carrying into execution the humane purpoſe 
of the corporation. But after the repreſentation and memorial from the 
legiſlature of Carolina reached Britain, the nation conſidered: Georgia to 
be of the utmoſt importance to the Britiſh ſettlements in America, and be- 
gan to make ſtill more vigorous efforts for its. ſpeedy population. The firſt 
embarkations of poor people from England, being collected from towns 
and cities, were found equally idle and uſeleſs members of ſociety abroad; 
as they had been at home. An hardy and bold race of men, inured to 
rural labour and fatigue, they were perſuaded would be much better adapted 
both for cultivation and defence. To find men poſſeſſed of. theſe qualifi- 
cations, they turned their eyes to Germany and the Highlands of Scotland, 
and reſolved to ſend over a number of Sxotch and German labourers to their 
infant province. When they publiſhed their terms at Inverneſs, an hun- 
dred and thirty Highlanders immediately accepted them, and were tranſ- 
ported to Georgia. A townſhip on the river Alatamaha, which was con- 
dered as the boundary between the Britiſh and Spaniſh territories, was 
allotted for the Highlanders, on which dangerous ſituation they ſettled, and 
built a town» which they called New Inverneſs. About the ſame time 


an hundred and ſeventy Germans embarked with James Oglethorpe: 
: and 
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and were fixed in another quarter: ſo that, in the ſpace of three years, 
Georgia received above four hundred Britiſh ſubjects, and about an hun- 
dred and ſeventy foreigners. Afterwards ſeveral adventurers, both fron 
Scotland and Germany, followed their countrymen, and added further 
{trength to the province, and the truſtees flattered themſelves with the 
hopes of ſoon 3 it in a promiſing condition. 

Their hopes, however, were vain. Their injudicious regulations and 
reſtrictions the wars in which they were i: volved with the Spaniards 
and Indians—and the frequent iufurrettions among themſelves, threw the 
colony into a ſtate of confuſion and wretchedneſs too great for human na. 
ture long to endure. Their oppreſſed fituation was repreſented to the 
traſtees by repeated complaints; till at length, finding that the province 
languiſhed under their care, and weary with the complaints of the people, 
they, in the year 1752, furrendered their charter to the king, and it was 
made a royal government. In conſequence of which, his majeſty appointed 
John Reynolds, an officer of the navy, governorof the province, ard a le- 
giſlator, fimilar to that of the other royal governments in America, was ef. 
tabliſhed in it. Great had been the expence which the mother country had 
already incurred, beſides private benefactions, for ſupporting this colony; 
and ſmall have been the returns yet made by it. The veſtiges of cultiva- 
tion was ſcarcely perceptible in the foreſts, and in England all commerce 
with it was neglected and deſpiſed. At this time the whole annual ex- 
ports of Georgia did not amount to Z£ 10,000 ſterling. Though the peo- 
ple were now favoured with the fame liberties and privileges enjoyed by 
their aeighbours under the royal care, yet ſeveral years more elapſed be. 
fore the value of the lands in Georgia was known ; and that ſpirit of in- 
dultry broke out in it, which afterwards diffuſed its happy influence over 
the country. 

In the year 1740, the Rev. George Whitefield founded an orphan-houſe 

academy in Georgia, about 12 miles from Savannah. For the ſupport of 

this, in his itinerations, he collected large ſums of money of all denomina- 
tions of chriſtians, both in England and America. A part of this money was 
expended in erecting proper buildings to accommodate the ſtudents, and a 
part in ſupporting them. In 1768, it was propoſed that the orphan-houſe 
ſhould be erected into a college. Whereupon Mr. Whiteheld applied to the 
crown for a charter, which would have been readily granted, on condition 
that the preſident ſhould, in all ſucceſſions, be an Epiſcopalian, of the 
Church of England. Several letters paſſed between the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ard Mr. Whitefield, on this ſubject, in which the archbiſhop inſiſted 
on this condition. But Mr. Whiteficld, though bimſelf an Epiſcopalian, 
declined it, alledging to his grace, that it would be unjuſt to limit that 
office to any particular ſet, when the donations for the foundation of the 
in{titucion had been made and i:u ruſted to him by the various religious 
denominations both in England and America, In conſequence of this 
difpate, the affair of a charter was given up, and Mr. Whitefield made 
his ailignment of the orphan-houſe in truſt to the ccunteſs of Huntingdon: 
Mr Whiiclicld died at Newbury Port, in New-England, in October, 
1770, in the 5 ta ycar. cf his age, and was buried under the Preſbyterian 
chunch in nat place. | | 
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Soon after his death a charter was granted to his inſtitution in Geor- 
gia, and the Rev. Mr. Percy was appointed preſident of the college. Mr. 
Percy accordingly came over to execute his office, but, unfortunately, 
on the zoth of May, 1775, the orphan-houſe building caught fire, and was 
entirely conſumed, except the two wings, which are ſtill remaining. 
The American war ſoon after came on, and put every thing into confu- 
ſion, and the funds have ever ſince lay in an unproduttive ſtate. It is 
probable, that the college eſtate may hereafter be ſo incorporated with the 
univerſity of Georgia, as to ſubſerve the original and pious purpoſes of 
its founder. 
From the time Georgia became a royal government, in 1752, till the 
peace of Paris, in 1763, ſhe ſtruggled under many difficulties, ariſing 
from the want of credit, from friends, and the moleſtations of enemies. 
The good effects of the peace were ſenſibly felt in the province of Geor- 
gia, From this time it began to flouriſh, under the fatherly care of Go- 
vernor Wright. To form a judgment of the rapid growth of the colo- 
ny, we need only attend to its exports. 

In the year 1763, the exports of Georgia conſiſted of 5, 500 barrels 
of rice, 9,533 pounds of indigo, 1,250 buſhels of Indian corn, which, 
together with deer and beaver ſkins, naval ſtores, proviſions, timber, &c. 
amounted to no more than £.27,021 ſterling. Jen years afterwards, 
in 1773, it exported commodities to the value of £.121,677 ſterling, 

During tne late war, Georgia was over-run by the Britiſh troops, and 
the inhabitants were obliged to flee into the neighbouring ſtates for ſafe- 
ty. The ſufferings and loſſes of her citizens were as great, in propor- 
tion to their numbers and wealth, as in any of the ſtates. Since the 
peace, the progreſs of the population of this ſtate, has been aſtoniſh- 
ply rapid. Its growth in improvement and population has been checked 
by the hoſtile irruptions of the Creek Indians, which have been frequent, 
and very diſtreſſing to the frontier ins abitants for theſe two years paſt. 
This formidable nation of Indians, headed by one Mac Gilvery, an in- 
habitant of Georgia, who ſided with the Britiſh in the late war, itil 
continue to harraſs the frontiers of this ſtate. 'Treaties have been heid, 
and a ceſſation of hoſtilities agreed to between the parties; but all have 
hitherto proved ineffectual to the accompliſhment of a peace. It is ex- 
pected that, under the new government, coneiliatory meaſures will be 
adopted, and tranquillity reſtored to the ſlate. 
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ND E R this name is comprehended all that part of the United 
States which lies north-weſt of the Ohio. Bounded weft, by the 
Miſſiſippi 1iver ; north by the Lakes; eaſt, by Pennſylvatia; ſouth-caſt 
and ſouth, by the Ohio river. Containing, according to Mr. Hutchins, 
411,000-ſquare miles, equal to 263,040,000 acres—ſrom which, if we 


dedyct 
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deduct 43,040.000 acres for water, there will remain 220,000,000 0 
acres, belonging to the federal government, to be ſold for the diſchary, 


of the national debt ; except a narrow ſtnp of hand, bordering on the f | 
fouth of Lake Erie, and ſtretching 120 miles weſt of the weſtern lim; | 


of Penſylvania, which belongs to Connecticut. 


But a ſmall proportion of theſe lands is yet purchaſed of the nativez, | 
and to be diſpoſed of by Congrefs. Beginning on the meridian line, 
which forms the weſtern boundary of Pennſylvania, ſeven ranges o 
townſhips have been ſurveyed and laid off by order of Congreſs. As 2 
north and ſouth line ftrikes the Ohio in an oblique direction, the ter. 
mination of the 7th range falls upon that river, g miles above the Muſ. 
kingum, which is the firſt large river that falls into the Ohio. It forms i 
this junction 172 miles below Fort Pitt, including the windings of the 


Ohio, though in a direct line it is but 90 miles. | 

The lands. in which the Indian title 1s extinguiſhed, and which are 
now purchaſing under the United States, arg bounded by Pennſylvania 
on the eaſt, by the Great Miami on the weſt, by the Ohio on the ſouth, 
and extend nearly to the head waters of the Muſkingum and Sioto on 
the north, On theſe lands two fettlements are commencing, one of Ma. 
riet ta , at the mouth of Muſkingum, under the direction of the Ohio 
company. This ſettlement conſults, at preſent, of about 220 ſouls, and 
is almoſt daily increaſing The other between the Miami rivers, under 
the direction of Colonel Symmes, which, though very ſmall at preſent, is 
in proſpect of a rapid enlargement. There are ſeveral other tracts, de- 
lineated on the map, which have been granted by Congreſs to particular 
companies, and other tracts for particular uſes, which remain without 
any Engliſh ſettlements. 

Rivers.) The Muſtingum is a. gentle river, confined by banks ſo 
high as to prevent its overflowing. It is 250 yards wide at its conflu- 
ence with the Ohio, and navigable by large batteaux and barges to the 
Three Legs; and, by fmall ones, to the lake at its head. From thence 
by a portage of about one mile, a communication is opened to Lake Erie, 
through the Cayahoga, which is a ſtream of great utility, navigable the 
whole length, without any obſtruction from falls. From Lake Erie, 
the avenue is well known to the Hudſon in the ſtate of New York. | 

The Hackhocking reſembles the Muſkingum, though fomewhat infe. 
rior in ſize. It is navigable for large boats about 70 miles, and for 
ſmall ones much farther. On the banks of this very uſeful. ſtream are 
found inexhauſtible quarries of free · ſtone, large beds of iron ore, and 
ſome rich mines of lead. Coal mines and ſalt ſprings are frequent in the 
neighbourhood of this ſtream, as they are in every part of the weſtern 
territory. The ſalt that may be obtained from thofe ſprings will afford 
an inexhauſtible ſtore of that neceſſary article. Beds of white and blue 
clay, of an excellent quality, are likewife found here, ſuitable for the 
manufacture of glafs, crockery, and other earthern wares. Red bole 
and many other ufeful foſſils have been obſerved on the branches of this 
river. 

The Sioto is a larger river than either of the preceding, and opens 4 
more extepſive navigation. It is paſſable for large barges for 200-miles, 


* This place was firſt called Adelphi, and is ſo called in the maps 
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with a portage of only 4 miles to the Sandulky, a good navigable 
{tream that fails into the Lake Erie- Through the Sanduſky and Sioto 
lies the molt common paſs from Canada to the Ohio and Miſſiſippi ; one 
of the molt extenſive and uſeful communications that are to be found in 
any country. Prodigious extenſions cf territory are here connected; 
and, from the rapidity with which tae weſtern parts of Canada, Lake 
Erie and the Kentueky countries are ſettling, we may anticipate an im- 
menſe intercourſe between them. The lands on the borders of theſe 
middle ſtreams, from this circumſtance alone, aſide from their natural 
fertility, muſt be rendered vaſtly valuable. There is no doubt but flour, 


corn, flax, hemp, &c. raiſed for exportation in that great country be- 


tween the lakes Huron and Ontario, will find an eaſier outlet through 
Lake Erie and theſe rivers, than in any other direction. The Ohio 
mcichant can give a higher price than thoſe of Quebec, for theſe com- 
modities; as they may be tranſported from the former to Florida and the 
Weſt India iſlands, with leſs expence, riſk and inſurance, than from the 
latter; while the expence from the place of growth to the Ohio will not 


be one fourth of what it would be to Quebec, and much leſs than even to 


the Oneyda lake. Ihe ſtream of Sioto is gentle, no where broken by 
falls: At ſome places, in the ſpring of the year, it overflows its banks, 
providing for large natural rice plantations. Salt ſprings, coal mines, 
white and blue clay, and free-ſtone, abound in the country adjoining this 
river. 

The Little Miami is too ſmall for batteaux navigation. Its banks are 
good land, and fo high as to prevent, in common, the overflowing of the 
water. 

The Great Miami has a very ſtoney channel, and a ſwift ſtream, but 
no falls. It is formed of ſeveral large branches, which are paſſable for 
boats a great diſtance. One branch comes from the weſt, and riſes in 
the Wabaſh country: Another riſes near the head waters of Miami river 
which runs into Lake Erie; and a ſhort portage divides another branch, 
from the weſt branch of Sanduſky river. ; 

The Wabaſh is a beautiful river, with high and fertile banks. It 
empties into the Ohio, by a mouth 270 yards wide, 1020 miles below 
Fort Pitt. In the ſpring, ſummer and autumn, it is paſſable with bat- 
teaux, drawing three feet water, 412 miles, to Ouitanon, a ſmall French 
ſettlement, on the weſt fide of the river; and for large canoes 197 miles 
further, to the Miami carrying place, 9 miles from Miami village. This 
village ſtands on Miami river, which empties into the ſouth-weſt part of 
Lake Erie. The communication between Detroit, and the Illinois, and 
Ohio countries 1s, down Miami river to Miami village ; thence, by land 
9 miles when the rivers are high—and from 18 to zo when they are 
low, through a level country, to the Wabaſh, and through the various 
branches of the Wabaſh to the places of deſtination. 

A ſilver mine has been diſcovered about 28 miles above Ouitanon, 
on the northern fide of the Wabaſh. Salt ſprings, lime, free-ſtone, blue, 
yellow and white clay are found in plenty upon this river. 

The rivers Avaſe and Kaſtaſias empty into the Miſſiſippi from the 
north-eaſt; the former, is navigable for boats 60, and the latter about 130 
miles. They both run through a rich country, which has extenſive mea- 
dows, Between 
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Between the Kaſkaſkias and Illinois rivers, which are 84 miles apay, 
is in an extenſive tract of level, rich land, which terminatcs in a high ridge, 
about 15 miles before you reach the Illinois river. In this delight] 
vale are number of French villages, which, together with thoſe of $: 
Genevieve and St. Louis, on the weſtern ſide of the Miſſiſippi, contained 
in 1771, 1,273 fencible men. 

One hundred and ſeventy- ſix miles above the Ohio, and 18 miles aboye 
the Miſſouri, the Illinios empties into the Miſſiſippi from the north-eag 
by a mouth about 400 yards wide. This river is bordered with fine mes. 
dows, which in ſome places extend as far as the eye can reack : This ri. 
ver furniſhes a communication with Lake Michigan, by the Chicago river, 
between which and thelllinois,are two portages, the longeſt of which does 
not exceed 4 miles. It receives a number of rivers which are from 20 to 100 
yards wide, and navigable for boats from 15 to 180 miles. On the north. 
weſtern ſide of this river is a coal mine, which extends far half a mile alon 
the middle of the bank of the river. On the eaſtern fide, about half a mile 
from the river, and about the ſame diſtance below the coal mine, are two 
ſalt ponds, 100 yards in circumference,and ſeveral feet in depth. The water 
is ſtagnant, and of a yellowith colour; but the French and natives make 
2 ſalt from it. The ſoil of the Illinois country is, in general, of a 
uperior quality —its natural growth are oak, hiccory, cedar, mulberry, 
Kc. hops, dying drugs, medicinal plants of ſeveral kinds, and excellent 
wild grapes. In the year of 1769, the French i-ttlers made 100 hogſheads 
of ſtrong wine from theſe grapes. 

There are many other rivers of equal ſize and importance with thoſe 
we have been deſcribing, which are not ſufficiently known for accurate 
deſcriptions, 

Population.] It is impoſſible to tell the exact population of this country, 
Mr. Hutchins, the geographer of the United States, who is the beſt ac- 
quainted with the country, eſtimates them at about 6000 ſouls, excluſive 
of Indians. This n»+:nber is made up of French, Englith emigrants 
from the original ſtates, and negroes. 

Face of the country, ſoil and productions. ] To the remarks on theſe heads, 
interſpered in the deſcription of the rivers, we will add ſome obſervations 
from an anonymous pamphlet, lately publithed, which we preſume are 
the moſt authentic, reſpecting that part of the country which has been 
purchaſed of Indians, of any that has been given. 

* The undiſtinguiſhed term of admiration, that are commonly uſed in 
ſpeaking of the natural fertility of the country on the weſtern waters of 
. United States, would render it difficult, without accurate attention in 
the ſurveys to aſcribe a preference to any particular part; or to give a 
juſt deſcription of the territory under conſidcration, withont the hazardof 
being ſuſpected of exaggeration : But in zh;s we have the united opinion 
af the geographer, the ſurveyors, and every traveller that has been inti- 
mately acquainted with the country, and marked every natural object 
with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs That nd part of the federal territory 
unites ſo many advantages, in point of health, fertility, variety of produc- 
tion and foreign entercourſe, as that tract which ſtretehes from the Mul- 
kingum to the Sioto and the Great Miami rivers. 


Colonel Gordon, in his journal, ſpeaking of a much large range of 


country, in which this is included, and makes unqueſtionably the fineſt 
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part, has the following obſervation :—* The country on the Ohio is 
every where pleaſant, with large level ſpots of rich land; and remarkably 
healthy. One general remark of this nature will ſerve for the whole tract 
of the globe comprehended between the weſtern fkirts of the Allegany 
mountains; thence running ſouth- weſtwardly to the diſtance of 500 miles 
to the Ohio falls; then croſhng them northerly to the heads of the rivers 
that empty themſelves into the Ohio; thence eaſt along the ridge that ſe- 
parates the lakes and Ohio's ſtreams, to French creek. — This country may, 
from a proper knowledge, be affirmed to be the moſt healthy, the moſt 
pleaſant, the molt commodious and moſt fertile ſpot of earth, known to 
the European people.” 

The lands that feed the various ſtreams above-mentioned, which fall 
into the Ohio, are now more accurately known, and may be deſcribed 
with confidence and preciſion. They are interſperſed with all the varie- 
ty of ſoil which conduces to pleaſantneſs of ſituation, and lays the founda- 
tion for the wealth of an agricultural and manufacturing people. Large 
level bottoms, or natural meadows, from 20 to 50 miles in circuit, are 
every where found bordering the rivers, and variegating the country in the 
interior parts. Theſe afford as rich a ſoil as can be imagined, and ma 


be reduced to proper cultivation with very little labour. It is ſaid, that 


in many of theſe bottoms a man may clear an acre a day, fit for planting 
with Indian corn; there being no under wood; and the trees, growing, 
very high and large, but not thick together, need nothing but girdl:;+2. 

* The prevailing growth of timber and the more uſeful trees are, maple 
or ſugar tree, ſycamore, black and white mulberry, black and white wal- 
nut, butternut, chefnut, white, black, Spaniſh and cheſnut oaks, hiccory, 
cherry, buckwood, honey, lecuſt, elm, horſe- cheſnut, cucumber tree, 


lynn tree, gum tree, iron wood, ath, aſpin, ſaſſafras, crab-apple tree, pau- 


paw or cuſtard apple, a variety of plum trees, nine bark ſpice, and lea- 
ther wood buſhes. General Parſons meaſured a black walnut tree near the 
Muſkingum, whoſe circumference, at five feet from the ground, was 22 
feet. A ſycamore, near the ſame place, meaſures 44 feet in circumference, 
at ſome diſtance from the ground. White and black cak, and cheſqut, 


with moſt of the above-mentioned timbers, grow large and plenty upon 


the high grounds. Both the high and low lands produce vaſt quanti- 
ties of natural grapes of various kinds, of which the ſettlers univerfally 
make a ſufficiency for their own conſumption of rich red wine. It is 
aſſerted in the old ſettlement of St. Vincent's, where they have had op- 
portunity to try it, that age will render this wine preferable to moſt of the 
European wines. Cotton 1s the natural production of this country, and 
grows in great perfection. 

* The ſugar maple is a moſt valuable tree for an inland country. Any 
number of inhabitants may be for erer ſupplied with a ſufficiency of ſugars 
by preſerving a few trees for the uſe of each family. A tree will yield 
about ten pounds of ſugar a year, and the labour is very trifling : The 
ſap is extracted in the months of February and March, and granulated, by 
the ſimple operation of boiling, to a ſugar equal in flavour and whiteneſs 
to the beſt Muſcovado. | 

Springs of excellent water abound in every part of this territory: 
and ſmall and large ſtreams, for mills and other purpoſes, are actually in- 
terſperied 
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terperſed, as if by art, that there be no deficiency in any of the conve, 
niencies of life. 

Very little waſte land is to be found in any part of this tract of coun. 

There are no ſwamps; and though the hills are frequent, they ate 
gently and ſwelling, no where high, nor incapable of tillage. They are 
of a deep, rich ſoti, covered with a heavy growth of timber and, wel 
adapted to the production of wheat, rye, indigo, tobacco, &c. 

The communications between this country and the ſea will be princi. 
pally in the four following directions. 

© x. The rout through the Sioto and Muſkingum to Lake Erie, and { 
to the river Hudſon : which has been already defcribed. 

* 2. The paſſage up the Ohio and Mogongahela to the portage above. 
mentioned, which leads to the navigable waters of the Potowmac. This 
portage is 30 miles, and will probably be rendered much leſs by the exe. 
cution of the plans now on foot for opening the navrgation of thoſe 
waters. 0 

© 3. The greatKanhaway, which falls into the Ohio from the Virgi. 
nia ſhore between the Hockhocking and Sioto, opens an extenſive na. 
vigation from the ſouth- eaſt, and leaves but 18 miles portage from the na. 
vigable waters of Jame's river, in Virginia. This communication, for the 
country between Muſkingum and Sioto, will probably be more uſed than 
any other, for the exportation of manufaQures, and other light and valna. 
ble articles; and, eſpecially for the importation of foreign commod ities, 
which may be brought from the Cheſapeek to the Ohio much cheaper than 
they are now carried from Philadelphia toCarlifle, and the other thick ſet. 
tled back countries of Penni{ylvania. 

© 4. But the current down the Ohio and the Miſſiſippi, for heavy arti- 
cles that ſuit the Florida and Weſt-India markets, ſuch as corn, flour, 
beef, lumber, &. will be more frequently loaded than any fircams on 
earth. The diſtance from the Sioto to the Miſſifippt is 800 miles; from 
thence to the ſea is goo, This whole courſe is eaſily run in 15 days; and 
the paſſage up thoſe rivers is not ſo difficult as has uſually been re preſent. 
ed. It is found, by late experiments, that fails are uſed to great advan- 
tage againſt the current of Ohio: And it is worthy of obſervation, 
that in all probability ſteam boats will be found to do infinite ſervice in all 
our cu river navigation. | 

As far as obſervations in paſling the rivers, and the tranſitory remarks 
of travellers will juſtify an opinion, the lands farther down, and in other 
parts of the unappropriated country, are not equa] in point of foil and 
other local advantages, to the tract which is here deſcribed. This, how- 
ever, cannot be accurately determined, as the preſent fituation of theſe 
countries will not admit of that minute inſpec don which has been beſtowed 
on the one under conſideration. 

It is a happy circumſtance, that the Ohio Company are about to com- 
mence the ſettlement of this country in ſo regular and judicious a man- 
ner. It will ſerve as a wiſe model for the future ſettlement of all the fe- 
deral lands ; at the ſame time that, by beginning ſo near the weſtern limit 
of Pennſylvania, it will be a continuation of the old ſettlements, leaving 
vacant no lands expoſed to by ſuch lawleſs banditti as uſual infelt 
the frontiers of countries diſtant from the ſeat of government. _ 
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< The deſign of Congreſs and of the ſettlers is, that the ſettlements ſhall 
proceed regularly down the Ohio; and northward to Lake Erie. And it 
is probable that not many years will elapſe, before the whole country above 
Miami will be brought to that degree of cultivation, which will exhibit 
all its latent beauties, and juſtify thoſe deſcriptions of travellers which 
have ſo often made it the garden of the world, the ſeat of wealth, and the 
centre of a great empire.' 

Animals, c.] * No country is better ſtocked with wild game of ever 
kind: Innumerable herds of deer, elk, buffalo, and bear, are ſheltered in 
the groves, and fed in the extenſive bottoms that every where abound z 
an unqueſtionable proof of the great fertility of the ſoil. Turkies, geeſe, 
ducks, ſwans, teal, pheaſants, partridges, &c. are, from obſervation, be- 
lieved to be in greater plenty here, than the tame poultry are in any part 
of the old ſettlements in America. 

The rivers are well ſtored with fiſh of various kinds, and many of 
them of an excellent quality. They are generally large, though cf diffe- 
rent ſizes: The cat-fiſh, which is the largeſt, and of a delicious flavour, 
weighs from 30 to 80 pounds.“ 

Antiquities and Curioſities.) The number of old forts found in the Ken- 
tucky eountry are the admiration of the curious, and a matter of much 
ſpeculation. They are moſtly of a circular form, ſituated on ſtrong, well 
choſen ground, and contiguous to water. When—by whom—and for what 
purpoſe, theſe were thrown up, is uncertain. They are certainly very an- 
cient, as there is not the leaſt viſible difference in the age or ſize of the 
timber growing on or within theſe forts, and that which grows without, 
and the oldeſt natives have loſt all tradition reſpecting them. They muſt 
have been the efforts of a people much more devoted to labour than our 
preſent race of Indians; and it is difficult to conceive how they could be 
conſtrued without the uſe of iron tools. At a convenient diſtance from 
theſe always ſtands a ſmall mount of earth, thrown up in the form of a py- 
ramid, and ſeem3 in ſome meaſure proportioned to the ſize of its adjacent 
fortification. On examination, they have been found to contain a chalky 
ſubſtance, ſuppoſed to be bones, and of the human kind. 

On an extenſive plain, or, as the French term it parara®, between Poſt 
St. Vincent and Cuſculco river, is what is called the Battle Ground, where 
the Siack and Cuſcuſco Indians fought a deſperate battle, in which about 
doo were killed on each fide. On this ſpot, the ground for two miles is 
covered with ſkulls and other human bones. 


Fortis. ] The tations occupied by the troops of the United States on 
the frontiers, are the following. 
Fort FraxxLiN—On the French creek, near to the poſt formerly called 
Venango, is a ſmall ſtrong fort with one cannon, was erected in 1787, and 


* 4 parara, <vhich anſevers to what in the ſouthern ſtates is called a ſavan- 
nah, ir an extenſive rich plain, without trees, and covered with graſi. Some of 
theſe pararas, between Poſt St. Vencent and the Mifſiſippi are 30 or 40 miles 
broad, and ſeveral hundred miles in length. In paſſing them, as fur as the 
eye can reach, there is nat a tree to be ſeen ; but there is plenty of bufſaloes, 
deer, elks, bears, and wolves, and innumerable flocks of turkies ; theſe, with 
the green graſe, form a rich and beautiful proſpes. | 

garriſoned 
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garriſoned with one company. The excellent conſtruction and execution 

of this work reflects honor on the abilities and induſtry of Captain Hart, 

who garriſons it with his company, and who was his own engineer. 

This poſt was eſtabliſhed for the purpoſe ot defending the frontiers of 
Pennſylvania, which are much expoſed by the facility with which the In- 
dians can croſs from Lake Erie, either to French creek or the Jadagghue 
Lake and the Conneawango branch, and thence deſcend the rapid river 
Allegany. 

Foxr PiTT—Has only an officer, and a few men to receive the ſup. 
plies and diſpatches forwarded to the troops by the Secretary at War. 

Foxr MIN ToSH-Is ordered to be demoliſhed, and a block-houſe to 
be erected in lieu thereof, a few miles up the Big Beaver creek to protect 
the commun.cation up the ſame, and alſo to cover the country. 

Foxr HAN MAX At the mouth of Muſkingum, is a well conſtructed 
fort, with five baſtions, and three cannons mounted. 

It is at preſent garriſoned with four companies, and is conſidered as head 
quarters, being conveniently ſituated to reinforce any of the poſts either 
up or down the river Ohio. 

Fox r STEUBEN—At the rapids of the Ohio, on the weſt fide is a well. 
conſtrued ſmall fort, with one cannon, and is garriſoned with a major 
and two companies. This poſt is eſtabliſhed to cover the country from 
the incurſions of the Indians, and it alſo ſerves as a poſt of communication 
to Poſt Vincennes on the Wabath. 

Pos r VixcEnNts—On the Wabaſh, is a work ereQed during the year 
1787, and has four ſmall braſs cannon. It is garriſoned by a major and 
two companies. . 

It is eſtabliſhed to curb the incurſions of the Wabaſh Indians into Ken- 
tucky country, and to prevent the uſurpation of the federal lands, the fer- 
tility of which have been too ſtrong a temptation to the lawleſs people of 
the frontiers, who poſted themſelves there in force in the year 1786. Bri- 
gadier-General Harmar, by order of Congreſs, formed an expedition in 
Auguſt, 1787, for the purpoſe of diſpoſſeſſing them; but previous to his 
arrival, molt of the intruders abendoned their ſettlement. 

Government, &c] By an ordinance of Congreſs, paſſed on the 13th of 
July, 1787, this country, for the purpoſe of temporary government, was 
erected into one diſtrict, ſubject, however to a diviſion, when circum- 
ſtances ſhall make it expedient. | 

In the fame ordinance it is provided, that Congreſs ſhall appoint a go- 
vernor, whoſe commiſſion ſhall continue in force three years, unleſs ſooner 
tevoked. 

The governor mult reſide in the diſtrict, and have a freehold eſtate 
erein, in 1000 acres of land, while in the exerciſe of his office. 
Congreſs, from time to time, re to appoint a ſecretary, to continue 

in office four years, unleſs ſocner removed, who mutt reſide in the diſ- 
trit, and have an eſtate of 500 acres of land, while in office. 

The buſineſs of the ſecretary is, to keep and preſerve the acts and laws 
of the legiſlature, and the public records of the diſtrict, and the proceed- 
ings of the governor, in his executive department; and to tranſmit au- 
thentic copies of ſuch acts and proceedings, every ſix months, to the ſe- 
cretary of Congreſs, 
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The ordinance provides that Congreſs ſhall appoint three judges, poſ- 
feſſed each of 500 acres of land in the diſtrict in which they are to reſides 
and to hold their commiſſions during good behaviour, any two of whom, 
ſhall form a court, which ſhall have a common law juriſdiction. The go- 
vernor and judges are authorized to adopt and publiſh in the diſtri, ſuch 


avs of the original ſtates, criminal and civil, as may be neceſſary and beſt - 


{uited to the circumſtances of the diſtrict, and report them to Congreſs, 
and if approved they ſhall continue in force, till the organization of the 
general aſſembly of the diſtrict, who ſhall have authority to alter them. 
The governor is to command the militia, and appoint and commiſſion 
their officers, except general officers, who are to be appointed and com- 
miſſioned by Congreſs. | 

Previous to the organization of the aſſembly, the governor is to a 
point ſuch magiſtrates and civil efficers, as ſhall be deemed neceſſary for 
the preſervation of peace and order. 

So ſoon as there thall be 5000 free male inhabitants of full age, in the 
diſtrict, they ſhall receive authority to ele reprefentatives, one for ev 
zoo free male inhabitants, to repreſent them in the general aſſembly ; the 
repreſentation to increaſe progreſſively with the number of free male in- 
habitats, till there be 25 repreſentatives ; after which the number and 
proportion of the repreſentatives jhall be regulated by the legiſlature. A 
repreſentative muſt poſſeſs, in tee ſimple, 200 acres of land, and be a re- 
ſident in the diſtridt - and muſt have been a citizen of the United States, 
or a reſident in the diſtrict, three years preceding his election. An elec- 
tor muſt have 50 acres of land in the diſtrit—muſlt have been a citizen of 
one of the ſtates —and muſt be a refident in the diſtrit—or muſt poſeſſs 
the ſame frechold — and have been two years a reſident in the diſtri. 
The repreſentatives, when duly elected, are to eontigue in office two 
vears. 5 
The general aſſembly, or legiſlature, ſhall conſiſt of the governor, le- 
giſlative council, and houſe of repreſentatives. The legiſlative council 
mall conſiſt of five members, to continue in office five years, unleſs ſooner 
removed by Congreſs. Three make a quorum.— The council are to be 
thus appointed: The governor and repreſentatives, when met, ſhall nomi- 
nate ten perſons, reſidents in the diſtri, and each poſſeſſed of a freehold 
in oo acres of land, and return their names to Congreſs, who ſhall ap- 

point and commiſſion five of them to ſerve as aforeſaid. 

i] bills paſſed by a majority in the houſe, and in the council, ſhall be 
referred to the gorcraor for his aſſent; but no bill or legiſlative act what- 
ever, hall be of force without his ajſent. "The governor ſhall have power 
ta convene, prorogue, and diſolve the general aſſembly, when, in his 
opinion, it ſlall be expedient. | | 

The legiſlature, when organized, ſhall have authonty, by joint ballot, 
to elect a delegate to Congreſs, who thall have a ſeat in Congrels, with a 


right of debating, but not of voting, during this temporary govern- 
ment. 


* 


And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and religio us 
liberty, which form the baſis whereon theſe republics, their laws and con- 
ſtitutions are creed ; to fix and eſtabliſh thoſe 


red rinciples as the baſis of 
all laws, conſtitutions and governments, which fe ever hereafter ſhall be 
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formed in the ſame territory; to provide alſo for the eſtabliſhment of ſtates, 


ard permament government therein, and for their admiſſion to ſhare in the 


federal councils on an equal footing with the original ſtates, at as early 
periods as may be conſiſtent with the general intereſt : 

© It is hearby ordained and declared by the authority aforeſaid, That 
the following articles ſhall be conſidered articles of compact, between 
the original ſtates and the people, and ſtates in the ſame territory, and for 
ever remain unalterable, unleſs common conſent, to wit : 

Article iſt. No perſon demeaning himſelf in a peaceable and orderly 
manner ſhall ever be moleſted on account of his mode of worſhip or re- 
ligious ſentiments in the ſame teritory. 

Article 2d. The inhabitants of the ſaid territory ſhall always be en- 
ticled to the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus, and of the trial by jury, 
of a proportionate repreſentation of the people in the legiſlature, and of 
judicial proceedings according to the courſe of the common law: all per- 
ſons ſhall be bailable unleſs for capital offences, where the proof ſhall be 
evident, or the preſumption great : all fines ſhall be moderate, and no 
cruel or unuſual puniſhment thall be inflicted; no man ſhall be deprived 
of his liberty or property but by the judgement of his peers, or of the lau 
of the land ; and ſhould the public exigencies make it neceſſary for the 
common preſervation to take any perſon's property, or to demand his par- 
ticular ſervices, full compenſation ſhall be made for the ſame ; and in the 
juſt preſervation of the rights and property it is underſtood and declared, 
that no law ought ever to be made, or have force in the ſaid territory, 
that ſhall in any manner whatever interfer with, or affect private con- 
tracts or engagements, bona fide, and without fraud previouſly formed. 

Article 3d. Religion, morality, and knowledge, being neceſſary t) 

ood government and the happineſs of mankind, ſchoolls and the means of 
education ſhall forever be encouraged, the utmoſt good faith ſhall always 
be obſerved towards the Indians; their lands and property thall never be 
taken from them without their conſent; and in their property, rights, and 
liberty, they ſhall never be invaded or diſturbed, unleſs in juſt and lawful 
wars authorized by Congreſs; but laws founded on juſtice and humanity 
ſhall from time to time be made, for preventing wrongs being done to 
them, and for preſerving peace and friendſhip with them. 

Article 4th. The ſaid territory and the eſtates which may be formed 
thereinz ſhall for ever remain a part of this confederacy of the United 
States of America; ſubject to the articles of confederation, and to ſuch alte 
rations there in as ſhall be conſtitutionally made; and to all the acts and 
ordinances of the United States, in Congreſs aſſembled, conformable 
thereto. The inhabitants and ſettlers in the faid territory, ſhall be ſub- 
ject to pay a part of the federal debts contracted; or to be contracted; and 
a proportionable part of the expencesof government to be apportioned on 
them by Congreſs, according to the ſame common rule and meaſure; 
ty which apportionments thereof ſhall be made on the other ſtates; and the 
taxes for paying their proportion; ſhall be laid and levied by the authority 
and direction of the legiſlatures of the diſtrict or diſtrifts; or new ſtates, as 

the original ſtates; within the time agreed upon by the United States; 
Con 5 aſſembled. The legiſlature of thoſe diſtricts; or new ſtates, 


ſhall never interfer with the primary diſpoſal of the ſoil; by the "pom 
dates; 
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States, in Congreſs aſſembled, nor with any regulations Congreſs may ſind 
neceſſary for ſecuring the title in ſuch ſoil to the bona fide purchaſers. No 
tax ſhall be impoſed on lands the property of the United States; and in no 
caſe ſhall non-reſident proprietors be taxed higher than reſidents. The 
navigable waters leading into the Miſſiſippi and St. Lawrence, and the car- 
rying places between the ſame, ſhall be common highways, and for ever 
free, as well to the inhabitants of the ſaid territory, as to the citizens of 
the United States, and thoſe of any other Rates that may be admitted into 
the confederacy, without any tax, impoſt, or duty therefor. : 

Article 5th. There ſhall be formed in the ſaid territory, not leſs than 
three, nor more than five ſtates; and the boundaries of the ſtates, as ſoon 
as Virginia ſhall alter her act of ceſhon and conſent to the ſame, ſhall be- 
come fixed and eſtabliſhed as follows, to wit: The weſtern ſtate in the ſaid 
territory, ſhall be bounded on the Miſſiſippi, the Ohio, and Wabaſh rivers 
a direct line drawn from the Wabaſh and Poſt Vincent's due north to the 
territorial line, between the United States and Canada, and by the ſaid 
territorial line to the lake of the Woods and Miſfiſippi. The middle 
ſtate ſhall be bounded by the ſaid direct line, the Wabaſh from Poſt Vin- 
cent's to the Ohio; by the Ohio, by a direct line drawn due north from 
the mouth of the Great Miami to the ſaid territorial line, and by the ſaid 
territorial line. The eaſtern ſtate ſhall be bounded by the laſt mentioned 
direct line, the Ohio, Pennſylvania, and the ſaid territorial line: Provided 
however, and it is furthor underſtood and declared, that the boundaries 
of theſe three ſtates, ſhall be ſubject ſo far to be altered, that if Con- 
greſs hereafter ſhall find it expedient, they ſhall have authority to form 
one, or two ſtates in that part of the ſaid territory which lies north of an 
eaſt and weſt line drawn through the ſoutherly bend or extreme of Lak / 
Michigan: and when any of the ſaid ſtates ſhall have 60,000 free inhabi- 
tants therein, ſuch ſtate ſhall be admitted by its delegates into the Con- 
greſs of the United States, on an equal footing with the original ſtates in 
all reſpects whatever; and ſhall be at liberty to ſorm a permament conſti- 
tution and ſtate government: Provided the conſtitution and governmen: 
ſo to be formed, ſhall be republican, and in conformity to the principles 
contained in theſe articles, and ſo far as it can be conliſtent with the ge- 
neral intereſt of the confederacy, ſuch admiſſion ſhall be allowed at an 
earlier period, and when there may be a leſs number of free inhabitants in 
the {tate than 60,000. 

Article 6th There hall be neither ſlavery nor involuntary ſervitude 5 
De ſaid territory, otherwiſe than in the punithment of crimes, whereof the 
party ſhall have been duly convicied: Provided always, that any perion 
eſcaping into the ſame, from whom labour or ſervice is lawfully claĩmec in 
any one of the original ſtates, ſuch fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed 
r conveyed to the perſon claiming his or her labour or ſervice as afore- 

aid,” 

Such is the preſent government of the Weſtern Territory, and ſuch the 
political obligations of the adventurers into this fertile and delightful part 
of the United States. | 
In the ordirance of Congreſs, for the government of this territory, 
it is provided, that, after the faid territory acquires a certain degree of 


From the anonymous pamp/.let Before quoted. 
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population, it ſhall be divided into ſtates. The eaſtern ſtate, that is thus 
provided to be made, is bound by the Great Miami on the weſt, and by 
the Pennſylvania line on the eaſt. The center of this ſtate will fall be- 
tween the Sioto and tht Hockhocking. At the mouth of one of theſe 
rivers will probably be the ſeat of government for this ſtate : And, if we 
may indulge the ſublime contemplation of beholding the whole territory 
of the United States ſettled by an enlightened people, and continued under 
one extended government—on the river Ohio, and not far from this ſpot, 
will be the ſeat of empire for the whole dominion. This is central to the 
whole; itwill beſt accommodate every part; it is the moſt pleaſant, and 
probably the moſt healthful.” | | 

In this connection we muſt not omit to add, that a ſettlement is com- 
mencing, with advantageous proſpects, on the weſtern fide of the Miſſiſippi, 
oppoſite the mouth of the Ohio. The ſpot on which the city is to be 
built, is called New Maps, after the capital of Spain. This ſettle- 
ment, which is without the limits of the United States, in the Spaniſh do- 
minions, is conducted by Colonel Morgan, under the patronage of the 
Spaniſh king. 

The ſettlers are to form their own conſtitution, make their own laws, 
(provided they do not counteract the laws of Spain) chooſe their own ma- 
giſtrates and civil officers, and are to enjoy free toleration in religion. They 
are, however, to be ſubjects of the king of Spain. As an encouragement 
_ ſettlers, they are to be indulged with ſome peculiar commercial privi- 

eges. | 

New Madrid, from its local ſituation and advantitious privileges, is in 
proſpect of being the great emporium of the weſtern country, unleſs the 
free navigation of the Miſſiſippi ſhould be opened to the United States. 
And even ſhould this deſired event take place, which probably will not 
without a rupture with Spain, this muſt be a place of great trade. For 
here will naturally center, the immenſe quantities of produce that will be 
borne down the Illinois, the Miſſiſippi, the Ohio, and their various branches; 
and if the carriers can find as good a market for their corgaes here, as 
at New Orlcans or the Weſt Indies, ard even procure the articles they de- 
ſire, they will gladly fave themſelves the difficulties and dangers of navi- 
gating the long Miſſiſippi. 

It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that all ſettlers who go beyond the Miſ- 
ſiſippi, will be for ever loſt to the United States. There is, I believe, little 
danger of this, provided they are not provoked to withdraw their friend- 
ſhip. The emigrants will be made up of citizens of the United States, 
They will carry along with them their manners and cuſtoms, their habits 
of government, religion, and education; and as they are to be indulged with 
religious freedom, and with the privilege of making their own laws, and 
of conducting education upon their own plans, theſe American habits will 
undoubtedly be cheriſhed. If ſo, they will be Americans in fact, though 


nominally the ſubjects of Spain. 


It is true Spain will draw a revenue from them, but in return they will 
enjoy peculiar commercial advantages, the benefit of which will be experi- 
enced by the United States, and perhaps be an ample compenſation for the 


loſs of ſo many citizens as may migrate thither. In ſhort, this ſettlement 
eable 
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both to Spain and the United States. It may prevent jealouſies — leſſen na- 
tional prejudices—promote religious toleration, preſerve harmony, and 
be a medium of trade reciprocally advantegous. 

Beſides, it is well known that empire has been travelling from eaſt to 
weſt. Probably her laſt and broadeſt ſeat will be America. Here the 
ſciences, and the arts of civilized life, are to receive their higheſt improve- 
ment, Here civil and religous liberty are to flouriſh, unchecked by the 
cruel hand of civil or eccleſiaſtical tyranny. Here genius, aided by all 
the improvements of former ages, is to be exerted in humanizing man- 
kind—in expanding and enriching their minds with religious and philoſo- 

hical knowledge, and wm planning and executing a form of government, 
which ſhall involve all the excellencies of former governments, with as 
few of their defects as is conſiſtent with the imperfection of human affairs, 
and which ſhall be calculated to protect and unite, in a manner conſiſtent 
with the natural rights of mankind, the largeſt empire that ever exiſted. 
Elevated with theſe proſpects, which are not merely the viſions of fancy, 
we cannot but anticipate the period, as not far diſtant, when the Au- 
RIAN EMPIRE will comprehend millions of ſouls, weſt of the Miſſiſi 
pi. Judging upon probable grounds, the Miſſiſippi was never deſigned 
as the weſtern boundary of the American empire. The God of nature 
never intended that ſome of the beſt parts of his earth ſhould be inhabited 
by the ſubjects of a monarch 4000 miles from them. And may we not 
venture to predict, that, when the rights of mankind ſhall be more fully 
known, and the knowledge of them is faſt increaſing both in Europe and 
Ameriea, the power of European potentates will be confined to Europe, 
and their preſent American dominions, become like the United States, 
free, ſovereign, and independent empires. 


* 
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$1TUAT1ION and EXTENT. 
Miles. FJ h 
Length 155 42 50 and 459 North Latitude. 
Breadth 45 den 19 30“ and 39 Eaſt Longitude. 


: OUNDED north, by Canada; eaſt, by Connecticut 
Boundaries. ] B river, which divides it from New-Hampſhire ; ſouth, 
by Maſſachuſetts ; weſt, by New-York. 


Civil Diviſions. } Vermont is divided into the ſeven following counties 


Counties. Chief Towns. Counttes. Chief Towns. 
Bennington, BexxixnGTON. Chittendon. 
Rutland. | Orange. 
Addiſon. ED Windſor. 


Windham. 
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Theſe counties are divided into townſhips, which are generally fix 
miles ſquare. In every townſhip is a reſerve of two rights of land, of 
350 acres each; one to be appropriated for the ſupport of public ſchools, 
the other to be given in fee to the firſt miniſter who ſettles in the town. 
ſhip. A ot the townſhips were granted by the governor of New- 
Hampſhire, and the other part by that of Vermont. In thoſe townſhips 
granted by the former, a right of land is reſerved for the ſupport of the 
goſpel in foreign parts; in thoſe granted by the latter, a college right, 
and a right for the ſupport of county grammar ſchools, are reſerved. In 
theſe * en liberal proviſion is made for the ſupport of the goſpel, 
and for the promotion of common and collegiate education. 


Rivers.] This ſtate, on the eaſt- ſide of the mountain, is watered by 
Paupanhoofak, Quechey, Welds, White, Black and Welt rivers, which 


run from welt to caſt into Connecticut river; and weſt of the mountains, 
by the river Lamoil, over which is a natural ſtone bridge, ſeven or eight 
rods in length, by Onion river and Otter Creck, which empty by one 
mouth into Lake Champlain, 20 or zo feet ſouth of St. John's. Otter 
Creek is navigable for boats 50 miles. The lands adjacent are of an ex. 
cellent quality, and are annually enriched by the overflowing of the wa- 
ter, occaſioned by the melting of the ſnow on the Green Mountains. 

Mountains.) Achain of high mouutains, running north and ſouth, divides 
this ſtate nearly in the center between Connecticut river and Lake Cham- 
plain. The height of land is geuzrally from 20 to zo miles from the 
river, and about the ſame diſtance from the New-York line. The na- 
tural growth upon this mountain is hemlock, pine, ſpruce, and other 
cvergreens; hence it has always a green appearance, and on this account 
has obtained the deſcriptive name of Yer Mons, Green Mountains. On 
r= high parts of this mountain, ſnow lies till May, and ſometimes till 

une. 

Face of the country, Soil and productions] The country is generally hilly, 
but not rocky. It is fincly watered, and affords the beſt of paſturage for 
cattle. On the banks of the lakes, rivers and rivulers, are many fine tracts 
of rich interval land. The heavy growth of timber, which is common 
throughout the ſtate, evince the ſtrength and fertility of the foil. Elm, 
black birch, maple, aſh and baſs-wood, grow in the moiſt low ground; 
and the banks of the rivers are timbered principally with white pine, in- 
termingled with vales of beech, elm and white oak. The inhabitants 
cultivate wheat, 25 and 3o buſhels of which grow on an acre, rye, bars 
ley, oats, Indian corn, &c. The corn, however, is frequently cut off by 
the early froſts, eſpecially on the mountains and hills. That which grows 
on the banks of the rivers is not ſo frequently injured. Flax is rai ſed in 
conſiderable quantities, and the ſoil is good Pr emp. Potatoes, pump- 
Kins, and garden roots and vegetables, grow here in great plenty. Large 
quantities of ſugar, of a good quality and flavour, are made from the 
ſugar maple. - 

Climate.) None ,in the world more healthy. Snow begins to fall 
commonly in the beginning of November, and is generally gone by the 
middle of April. During this ſeaſon, the inhabitants generally enjoy a 
ſerene ſky, and a keen cold air. The ground is ſeldom frozen to any 


great depth, being covered with a great body of ſnow, before the ow 
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froſts begin. In the ſpring, the ſnow, in common, is gradually diſſolved 
by the warm influences of the ſun. In this way the earth 1s enriched 
aud moiltened, and ſpring advances with ſurpriſing quickneſs. 

Militia, population and character.] There are upwards of 17, ooo men 
upon the militia rolls of this ſtate. Theſe conſiſt of two diviſions, one 
on the welt, the other on the eaſt ſide of the mountain. In theſe two 
diviſions are 7 brigades, which are made up of 21 regiments. From the 
number of militia, reckoning 5 for one, we may eſtimate the number of 
inhabitants in the ſtate at 85,000. Others, who reckon 6 for ane, eſti- 
mate them at 100,000. The bulk of the inhabitants are emigrants from 
Connecticut and Maſſachuſetts, and their deſcendants. Their is one 
ſettlement of Scotch people, which are almoſt the only foreigners in the 
itate, As the characters, the manners, the cuſtom, the laws, the poli- 
cy, and the religion of the people in Vermont is not ſufficient to fay they 
are New Englandmen. 

Curigſitics.] In the Townſhip of tinmouth, on the fide of a ſmall hill, 
is a very curious cave. The chaſm, at its entrance, is about four feet in 
circumference. Entering this you deſcend 104 feet, and then opens a 
pacious room 20 feet in breath and 100 feet in length. The angle of 
deſcending is about 45 degrees. The roof of this cavern is of rock, through 
which the water is continually percolating. The ſtalactites which hang 
from the roof appear like icicles on the eves of the houſes, and are continu- 
ally increaſi.g in number and magnitude. The bottom and ſides are 
daily incruſting with ſpat and other mineral ſubſtances. On the ſides of 
this ſubteraneous hall, are tables, chairs. benches, &c. which appear to 
have been artificially carved. This richly ornamented room, when illu- 
minated with the candles of the guides, has an enchanting effect upon the 
eye of the ſpectaton. If we might be-indulged in aſſigning the general 
cauſe of theſe aſtoniſhing appearances, we ſhould include from the va- 
rious circumſtances accompanying them, that the ariſe from water fil 
trating ſlowly through the incumbent frata ; and taking up in its paſſage 
a variety of mineral ſubſtances, and becoming thus ſaturated with me- 
tallic particles, gradually exuding on the ſurface of the caverns and fiſ- 
lures, in a quieſſeent ſtate, the aqueous participles evaporate, and leave the 
mineral ſubſtances to unite according to their affinities. 

At the end of this cave is a circular hole, 15 feet deep, apparently 
hewn out, in a conical form, enlarging gradually as you deſcend, in the 
form of a ſugar loaf. At che bottom is a ſpring of ſreſh water, in con- 
tinual motion, like the boiling of a pot. Its depth has never been 
ſounded. | 

Conſtitution. } The inhabitants of Vermont, by their repreſentatives in 
convention, at Winſor, on the 25th of December, 1777, declared that 
the territory called Vermont, was, and of right ought to be a free and 
independant ſtate ; and for the purpoſe of maintaining regular government 
in the ſame, they made a . declaration of their rights, and 
ratified a conſtitntion, of which the following is an abſtraQ. 

Their declaration, which makes a part of their conſtitution, aſſerts 
that all men are born equally free —with equal rights and ought to enjoy 
liberty of conſcience freedom of the preſa— trial by jury power to 
form new ſtates. in vacant countries, and to regulate their own 
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police—that all elections ought to be free—that all power is originally 
in the people - that government ought to be inſtituted for the common 
beneſit of the community and that the community have a right to re- 
form or aboliſh government that every member of ſociety hath a right 
to protection of life, liberty and property—and in return is bound to 
contribute his proportion of the expenſe of that protection, and yield his 
- perſonal ſervice when neceflary—that he ſhall not be ob.iged to give exi- 
dence againſt himſelf—that the people have a right to bear arms—but no 
ſtanding armies ſhall be maintained in time of peace—that the people 
have a right to hold themſelves, their houſes, papers, and poſſeſſions free 
from ſearch or ſeizure—and therefore warrants without oaths firſt made, 
affording ſufficient foundation for them, are contrary to that right and 
ought not to be granted—that no perſon ſhall be liable to be tranſported 
out of this ſtate for trial for any offence committed within this ſtate, 
&c. 

By the frame of government, the ſupreme legiſlative power is veſted in 
a houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen of the ſtate of Vermont, to be 
choſen annually by the freemen on the firſt Tueſday in September, and 
to meet the ſecond Thurſday of the ſucceeding Oftober—this body is 
veſted with all the powers neceſſary for the legiſlature of æ free ſtate 
two thirds of the whole number of repreſentatives elected make a quo- 

Eeach inhabited town throughout the ſtate, has a right) ſend one ro- 
preſentative to the afſembly. 

The ſupreme executive power is veſted in a governor, heutenant-go- 
vernor, and twelve counſellors to be choſen annually in the ſame manner, 
and veſted with the ſame powers as in Connecticut. 

Every perſon of the age of 21 years, who has reſided ia the ſtate one 
whole year next before the election of the repreſentatives, and is of a quiet, 
peaceable behaviour, and will bind himſelf by his oath, to do what he 
ſhall in conſcience judge to be moſt conducive to the beſt good of the 
ſtate all he entitled to all the privileges of a freeman of this ſtate, 

Fach member of the houſe of repreſentatives before he takes his ſeat, 
molt declare his belief in one Godin future rewards and puniſhments, 
and in the divinity of the ſcriptures of the Old and New Tettament, and 
mult profeſs the proteſtant religion. | 

Courts of juſtice are to be eflabiiſhcd in every country throughout the 
Nate. | 

The ſupreme court, and the ſeveral courts of comman pleas of this 
ſtate, beſides the powers uſually exerciſed by ſach courts, have the powers 
of a court of chancerv, fo far as relates to perpetuating teſtimony, obtain- 
ing evidence from places not within the ſtate, and the care of the perſons 
and eſtates of thoſe who are non compotes mentis. &c. All proſecutions 
are to be commenced in the name and by the authority of the freemen of 
the ſtate of Vermont The legiſlature are to regulate entails fo as ta 
prevent perpetuities. | WINS 

All field and ſtaff officers, and commiſſioned officers of the army, and 
all general officers of the militia, ſhall be choſen by the general aſſembly 
and be commiſſioned by the goveraor. 
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Every ſeventh year, beginning with the year 1785, thirteen perſons 
(none of whom are to be of the council or aſſembly) ſhall be choſen by 
the freemen, and to be called * the council of cenſors,” whole duty it ſhall 
he to enquire whether the conſtitution has been preſerved inviolate in 
exery part—whether the ligiſlative and executive powers have been pro- 
perly exereiſed taxes juſtly laid and collected the public monies wen 
diſpoſed of - and the laws duly executed. For theſe purpoſes, they ſh 
have power to ſend for perſons, papers, &c.—to paſs public cenſures to 
order impeachments, and to recommend the repeal of all laws enacted 
contrary to the principles of the conſtitution. They are to be veſted with 
theſe powers for one year only, after the day of their election. 

Ihe council of cenſors, when neceſſary, may call a convention to meet 
within two years after their fitting—to alter the conſtitutiou—the pro- 
poſed alterations to be publiſhed at leaſt fix months before the election of 
delegates to ſuch convention. 

Chief Town.) BtxnninGToON is the principal town in Vermont, It is 
ſitusted in the ſouth-welt corner of the Rate near the foot of the Green 
Mountain. Its public buildings are a church for Congregationaliſts, 
a court-houſe and gaol. It has a number of elegant houſes, and is a 
{llouriſhing town. Near the center of the town is Mount Anthony, which 
riſes very high in the form of a ſugar-loaf. The aſſembly commonly hold 
their ſeſhons at Windſor. 


„For the new diſcoveries on the north-<veſt coaſt of America, ſee the Voy- 
ages of Captains Portlock and Dixon. 

+4+ For the diſcoveries in the South Seas, ſee the Hiſtory of New Holland, 
with an introductory Preface on Baniſhment, by the Right Hon. Lord 
Aukland. | 

+1} For the Britiſh ſettlements in New South Wales, ſee Governor Phillip's 
Voyage to Botany Bay, which includes ſeveral new diſcoveries. 


ste Alſo Fleurieu's Diſcoveries of the French in the South Sea. 
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Britiſh American Dominions. 


NEW NIN 


ND ER this name is comprehended all the tracts of country, which 

lies north of Canada, commonly called the Eſkimaux country, in- 
cluding Lobrador, now North and South Wales; {aid to be 850 miles 
long, and 750 broad. 

To ſpeak generally, this is a mountainous, frozen, barren country, 
abounding with lakes, rivers and bays, that furniſh plenty of fiſh. 
"The fur of the various animals is cloſe, ſoft and warm. The fiſhery and 
the fur trade are the only things which render this country valuable. 
This trade is in the hands of a company of nine or ten perſons, who re- 
ceived a charter in 1670, and whoſe profits are not inconſiderable. One 
year they carried from Great-Britain, articles to the amount of £.16,a60; 
and in return, carried furs and fiſh to the amount of £.29,380. — 
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The country is very thinly inhabited, by a people reſembling the Lay. 
Janders, and the other nations in the north-weſtera part of Europe, from 


whence their anceſtors probably migrated. 


GA NAD A; 


Sir Arion and ExTENT. 


Miles. 


' Length wor Hama 195 and 8 1 Weſt Longitude from London. 


Breadth 200 


Boundaries. ] 13 north, by New-Britain; eaſt, by the Bay 
of St. Lawrence; ſouth, by Nova- Scotia and the United 

tates; weſt, by unknown lands. 
Rivers.) The principal are, the Outtauais, St. John's Seguina, Def. 
rairis and 'Trois Rivieres, which are large, bold and deep, and are all 
wallowed up by the river St. Lawrence, which falls into the ocean at 


Cape Roſieres, by a mouth ninety miles broad. 
Chief 8 QuEBEC is the capital of Canada. It is built on the 


45 and 529 North Latitude. 


bank of St. Lawrence river, on a rock, in two diviſions, 320 miles from 


the ſea, and contained in 1784, 6,472 inhabitants. One hundred and 
ſeventy miles from Quebec, as you aſcend the St. Lawrence, ſtands Moxr- 
REAL, on a beautiful iſland in the river. It is nearly as large as Quebec. 
Population.] In 1784, a cenſus of the inhabitants of the province of 
Quebee was taken, by order of General HaJdimand, when they amount- 
ed to 113,012 Engliſh and French, excluſive of the Loyafilts, who have 
fately ſettled in the upper parts of the province, to the number, it is ſaid, 
of 10,000. 
Conſtitution.] The conſtitution of the province is founded on the 14th 
of George the IIId, called the Quebec Bill. By this bill the legiſlative 
er is veſted in the governor and Oe council. The council is 
compoſed of the lieutenant-governor, chief juſtice and ſecretary for the 


time being, and twenty other members, nearly one huf of whom are 


5 


French. They are appointed by the crown, and received C. 100 a year 
as a ſalary- Their power extends to almoſt all the neceſſary purpoſes of 
government, except the levying of taxes, wherein the ſaid ſtatute in- 
hibits, whereby Great-Britain pays the ſalaries to the counſellors, and all 
the expences of the civil lift of the province, which amount to C. 25, ooo 
per annum, exeluſive of the governor-general's ſalary. 
Trade.) The amount of the exports from the province of Quebec ia 
the year 1786, was £.343,262 : 19: 6. The amount of imports in the 
Gme year was £.325,116. The exports eonſiſted of wheat, flour, bif- 
git, flax- ſeed, lumber of various kinds, fiſh, pot-aſh, oil, ginſeng and 


other 
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other medicinal roots, but principally of furs and peltries, to the amount 
of J. 285,977. The imports conſiſted of rum, brandy, molaſſes, coffee, 
ſugar, wines, tobacco, ſalt, chocolate, proviſions for the troops and dry 


goods. 


Hiſlory.] This country was diſcovered by the Engliſh, as early as about 
1497, and ſettled by the French in 1608, who kept poſſeſhon of it till 
1763, when, after a long and bloody war, it fell into the hands of the 
Britiſh, to whom it has ever ſince belonged. 


NOA rin 


Miles | 
Length 350 42 and 499 North Latitude. 
Breadth 2 36 Between 60 and 67 Weſt Longitude from London. 


FRE | © weſt, by the eaſtern boundary of the United 
oundarics. ] States; north, by the river St. Lawrence; caſt and 
ſouth, by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean. It has 
about 90 leagues of ſea coaſt, on the Atlantic Ocean. In 1784, this pro- 
vince was divided into two governments. One of the governments 1s 
called Neav Brunſ<ich, and hes bordering op the United States. 

Rivers and Bays.] The rivers Riſgouche and Nipiſiguit run from weſt 
to eaſt, and fall into the Bay of St. Lawrence. St. John's Paſſamagnadi, 
and St. Croix, run from north to ſouth into the Bay of Fundy, or the 
ſca. Nova Scotia is indented with numerous bays, which afford many 
commodious, bold harbours. The bay of Fundy is the largeſt of the 
bays, and extends 50 leagues into the country, Here the ebb and flow 
of the tide is from 45 to 60 fect. 

Climate, Soil, Productions and Trade.) During a great part of the year 
the atmoſphere is clouded with thick fog, which renders it unhealthy for 
the inhabitants; and four or five months it is intenſely cold. A great 
part of this country lies in foreſt, and the ſoil, in moſt parts, is thin and 


barren, On the banks of the rivers, and ſome other parts, the ſoil is good; 


many of the bays, and ſalt water rivers, and ſome parts of the ſea coaſt, 
are bordered with tradts of ſalt marſh. The inhabitants do not raiſe pro- 
viſion enough for home conſumption. They ſubſiſt principally by the 
lumber trade, which is ſupplied by their foreſts; and by the fiſhery, which 
is very profitable. The fiſhery on the ſea coaſt of the iſland of Cape Bre- 
ton, in the year 1743, while in poſſeſſion of the French, yielded 1,149,000 
quintals of dry fiſh, and 3,900,000 quintals of mud fiſh; the value of 
both, including 3 1164 tons of train oil, was eſtimated at C. 926,577: 10 
ſterling. Five hundred and ſixty- four ſhips, beſides ſhallops, and 27,000 
ſeamen were employed in this trade. 

Chief Towns.) HALIFAX is the capital of Nova Scotia, and ſtands 
on Chebucto Bay. das a good harbour, ſufficiently large and or to 
| elter 
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ſhelter a ſquadron of ſhips through the winter. The town has an eq. 
trenchment, and is ſtrengthened with forts of timber. It is commodiouſ. 
ly ſituated for the fiſhery. AnnaroLts {tands on the eaſt fide of the Bay 7 0 
of Fundy, and has one of the fin-i{t harbours in the world. Sr. Joux's 
is a new ſettlement at the mouth of the river of the ſame name. Since 1 g 
the concluſion of the war, there have been large emigrations of the refy. e 
gees from the United States of this province They have built ſever;] 
new towns, the largeſt of which is SHELBURNE, which is ſaid to contain 
inhabitants. 

Hiftory and Government.) Notwithſtanding the forbidding aſpect of 
this country, it was here that ſome of the firſt European ſettlements were 
made. The firſt grant of land in it, was made by James I, to his ſecre- 
tary William Alexander, who named it Nova Scotia, or New Scotland.— 


A Song a OE A TT TONE SIE 
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Since that time it has frequently changed from one private proprietor to 3 fu 
another, and repeatedly from the French to the Engliſh. At the peace co 
of Utrecht it was confirmed to the Engliſh, under whoſe government it 

has ever fince continued. e 


SPANISH DOMINIONS. 
EAST and WEST FLORIDA. 


Miles. p 
'25* and 31? North Latitude. 
Levgth 5 eee 59 and 179 Welt Longitude from Philadel- 


Breadth 130 ; 
| 3 phia. * 
Benndaris.) OUNDED north, by Georgia; eaſt, by the Atlantic 1 
. Ocean; ſouth by the Gulf of Mexico; weſt by the 15 
Miſſiſippi: lying in the form of an L. . : 
Rivers.) St John's and Indian rivers, which empty into the Atlantic 158 
Ocean; Seguana, Apalachicola, Chatzhatcli, Eſcambia, Mobile, Paſca- 4 
goula and Pearl rivers, all of which rife in Georgia, and run ſoutherly avs 
into the Gulf of Mexico. | ** 
Climate.] Very little different from that of Georgia. | 4 a 
Soil and pruductiamt.] There are, in this country, a great variety of .at 
foils. —The eaſtern part of it, near and about St. Auguſtine, is far the WW 
moſt unfruitful ; yet even here two crops of Indian corn a year are pro- ] 
duced. The banks of the rivers which water the Floridas, and the parts Cat 
contigious, are of a ſuperiour quality, and well adapted to the culture of WF. 
rice and corn, while the more interiour country, which is high and plea- 0 
ſant, abounds with wood of almoſt every kind; particularly white and "Ui 
red oak, pine, hiccory, cypreſs, red and white cedar. The intervals be- = 


tween the hilly part of this country are extremely rich, and produce ſpor- 
| taneouſly 
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encouſly the fruits and vegetables that are common to Georgia and the 
Carolinas. But this country is rendered valuable in a peculiar manner, by 
the extenſive ranges for cattle. 

Chief Towns. ] Sr. AUGUSTINE, the capital of E. Florida, is ſituated on 
© the ſea coalt—is of an oblong figure, and interſected by four ſtreets, which 
5 cut each other at right angles. The town is fortified with baſtions, and en- 
dloſed with a ditch. It is likewiſe defended by a caſtle, called Fort St. 
I John, which is well appointed as to ordnance. The north and ſouth break- 
; 


ers, at the entrance of the harbour, form two channels, whoſe bars have 
Eight feet water. a 

The principal town in Welt Florida is PęRNSACOLA. It lies along the 
deach, and, like St. Auguſtine, is of an oblong form. — The water - ap- 
E proach to the town, except for ſmall veſſels, is obſtructed by a low and 
{indy ſhore. The bay, however, on which the town ſtands, forms a very 
E commodious harbour, and veſſels may ride here ſecure from every wind. 
| MHiftory. ] The Floridas have experienced the viciſſitudes of war, and 
frequently changed maſters, belonging alternately to the French and Spa- 
© niards. It was ceded by the latter to the Engliſh at the peace of 1963, 
During the laſt war it was again reduced by the arms of his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty, and it was guaranteed to the crown of Spain by the late definitive 
E treaty. Its firſt diſcoverer was Sebaſtian Cabot, in 1497. 


2 
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ö 4 B O UND E D by the Miſſiſippi eaſt ; by the Gulph of 
Boundaries. Mexico ſouth; by New Mexico weſt; and runs inde- 


— 


ſmitely north. 
| Rivers. ] It is interſeced by a number of fine rivers, among which are 
| the Natchitoches, which empties into the Miſſiſippi at Point Coupee, and 
| the Adayes or Mexicano river, emptying into the Gulph of Mexico. 

Capital.] New OrLEaAxS It ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the Miſſiſip- 
| pi, 105 miles from its mouth, in latitude 30? 2“ north. In the beginning 
of the laſt year it contained about 1100 houſes, ſeven-eighths of which 
were conſumed by fire, in the ſpace of ſive hours, on the 19th of March, 
1788. It is now falt rebuilding. Its ads antages for trade are very great. 
Situated on a noble tiver, in a fertile and healthy country, within two 
weeks ſail of Mexico by ſea, and ſtill nearer to the Britiſh, French and 
Spaniſh Weſt-India ittands, with a moral certainty of its becoming the 
general receptacle for the produce of that extenſive and valuable country 
«1 the Miſhfippi and Ohio, are ſuſſicient to enſure its future growth and 
commercial importance. 

Religion, &c-] The greater part of the white inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics. They are governed by a viceroy from Spain, and their num- 
der is unknown. 

Climate, Soil and Produce.) Louiſiana 1s agreeably ſituated between 
the extremes of heat and cold. Its climate varies as it extends towards 
the north. The ſouthern parts, lying within the reach of the refreſhing 
breezes 


* 
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breezes from the ſea, are not ſcorched like thoſe under the ſame latitudes, 
in Africa; and its northern regions are colder than thoſe of Europe under 
the ſame parallels, with a wholeſome ſerene air. To judge of the pro. 
duce to be expected from the ſoil of Louiſiana, let us turn our eyes to 


Egypt, Arabia Felix, Perſia, India, China and Japan, all lying in corre. L 
ſponding latitudes. Of theſe, China alone has a tolerable government, Þ 
and yet it muſt be acknowledged they all are, or have been, famous fot 
their riches and fertility. From the favourableneſs of the climate, two B 
annual crops of Indian corn, as well as rice, may be produced ; and the 
ſoil, with little cultivation, would furniſh grain of every kind in the We 


greateſt abundance. Their timber is as fine as any in the world, and the 
quantities of live oak, aſh, mulberry, walnut, cherry, cypreſs and cedar, N. 
are aſtoniſhing. The neighbourhood of the Miſſiſippi, beſides, furniſhes 


the richeſt fruits in great variety; the foil is particularly adapted for a 
hemp, flax and tobacco z and indigo is at this time a ſtaple commodity, W + 
whicn commonly yields the planter three or four cuttings a year. In 
2 word, whatever is rich and rare in the molt deſirable climates in Europe, 
ſeems to be the ſpontaneous production of this delightful country. The zuc 
Miſſiſippi furniſnes in great 1 ſeveral ſorts of fiſh, particularly perch, MW 5, 


pike, ſturgeon and eels. 
Hiſtory. } The Miſhſippi, on which the fine country of Louiſiana h fi 
ſituated, was firſt diſcovered by Ferdinand de Soto, in 1541. Monfew WW ore 
de la Salle was the firſt who traverſed it. He, in the year 1682, having 4 
paſſed down to the mouth of the Miſfiſippi, and ſurveyed the adjacent 
country, returned to Canada, from whence he took paſſage to France. 
From the flattering accounts which he gave of the country, and the 
conſequential advantages that would accrue from ſettling a colony in bas 
thoſe parts, Louis XIV. was induced to eſtabliſh a company for the pur. 
pole. Accordingly a ſquadron of four veſſels amply provided with men 
and proviſions, under the command of Monſieur de la Salle, embarked, I bee 
with an intention to ſettle near the mouths of the Miſſiſippi. But he un- 
intentionally failed 100 leagus to the weſtward of it, where he attempted 
to eſtabliſh a colony; but, through the un favourableneſs of the climate. 
moſt of his men miſerably periſhed, and he himſelf was villainouſly mur- 
dere, not long after, by two of his own men. Monſieur Ibberville ſuc 
ceeded him in his laudable attempts. He, after two ſucceſsful voyages 
died while preparing for a third. Crozat ſucceeded him; and in 1712 
the king gave him Louiſiana. This grant continued but a ſhort time at 
ter the death of Louis XIV. In 1763 Louiſiana was ceded to the king © 
Spain, to whom it now belongs. Age” 
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NEW MEXICO AN PDP CALIFORNIA, 


Miles. 


h 2000 go? and 1 269 Weſt Long. from London. 
Heh 1 88 . 19% and 432 North Latitude. 


cundaries. OUNDED north, by unknown lands; eaſt, by Lovifi« 
28 'B ana; ſouth, by Old Mexico and the Pacific Ocean 
weſt, by the ocean. 


viſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 

"_ - M 7 SANTA P.. W. Longitude 
North-eaſt diviſion. : New Mexico Proper, 104. North Latitude 368. 
South-eaſt diviſion, Apacheira, St. Antonio. 

South diviſion, Sonora, Tuape. 
Weſt diviſion, California, a peninſula, St. Juah. 


Climate, foil and productiont.] The climate of this country, if we may 
judge from its ſituation, muſt be very agreeable. Towards the cloſe of 
the laſt century, the Jeſuits, who had great merit in exploring the ne- 
elected province of California, and in civilizing its rude inhabitants, ſeems 
{tudiouſly to have depreciated this country, for political reaſons, by re- 
preſenting the climate as ſo diſagreeable and unwholeſome, and the ſoil 
as ſo barren, that nothing but their zealous endeavours to convert the 
natives, could have induced them to ſettle there. The falſehood of this 
repreſentation, however, has ſince been detected, and a very favourable 
2ccouut has been given of the climate and foil. A valuable pearl fiſhery 
has been found on its coaſts, and mines of gold have been diſcovered of 
a very promiſing appearance. In California, there falls in the morning 
a great quantity of dew, which, ſettling on the roſe- leaves, candies, and 
becomes hard like manna, having all the ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, with« 
out its whiteneſs. There is alſo another very ſingular natural production. 
In the heart of the country there are plains of ſalt, quite firm, and clear 
as cryſtal, which, conſidering the vaſt quantities of fiſh found on its 
coaſts, might render it an invaluable acquiſition to an induſtrious nation. 

Inhabitants and charader.] "The number of inhabitants, as far as can 
be known, do not exceed 300,000. The characteriſtics of the Califor- 
nians, are ſtupidity and inſenſibility; want of knowledge and reflection 3 
inconſtancy, impetuoſity, and blindneſs of appetite z an exceſſive ſloth, 
and abhorrence of all labour and fatigue; an exceſſive love of pleaſure 
and amuſement of every kind, however trifling or brutal; puſillanimity 
and, in fine, a moſt wretched want of every thing which conſtitutes the 
real man, and renders him rational, inventive, tractable, and uſeful to 
himſelf and ſociety. | 

Hiſtory.) Cortes, the great conqueror of Mexico, diſcovered the exs 
tenſive peninſula of California in the year 1536, after enduring incredible 
hardſhips, and encountering dangers of almoſt every ſpecies. During a 
long period it continued to be ſo little ai e 2a. that even its form was 
unknown, and in moſt maps it was repreſented as an iſland. Sir Francis 
Drake was the firſt who took poſſeſſion of it in 1578, and his right was 
confirmed by the principal king or chief in the whole country. 


OLD 


[ 4% J 
OLD MEXICO, ox NEW SPAIN. 


Miles. 
Length 2000 80? and 110% Weſt Long. from London 
Breadth =? Between ] 89 and 30 North Latitude. 


— north, by New Mexico; north-eaft, by tl e 
Gulph of Mexico; ſouth-eaſt,by Terra Firma; ſout!;- 
weſt, by the Pacific Ocean; divided into the three following audiences, 
VIZ. 


Audiences. Chief Towns. 
Galicia, or Guadalajarra, ___ Guadalwarra. 
Mexico, N. Lat. 197 55 
Mexico Proper, . Acapulco, 
| Vera Cruz. 
Guatimala, | Guatimala, 


Climate, foil and produfions.] Mexico; lying principally in the torrid 
Zone, is exceſſively hot. This country is mountainous in the interior parts, 
but along the eaſtern ſhore it is flat and marihy, and is overflowing in the 
rainy ſeaſons, which renders it very unhealthy. The trees are clothed 
with perpetual verdure, and bloflom and bear almoſt the whoiz year round. 
The cotton and cedar-trees, and thoſe winch bear the cocoa, of Which 
chocolate is made, abound here. Mexico, like all the tropical countries, 
is rather more abundant in fruit than in grain. Pine-apples, pomegra- 
nates, oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, &c. arc here in great plenty and pei- 
fection. Mexico produces alſo a great quantity of ſugar, eſpecially to- 
wards the Gulf of Mexico. | 25 

The chief mines of gold are in Veragua and New Granada, border. 


258 
mg upon Darien and Terra Firma. Ihoſe of filver, which are much 
more rich, as well as numerous, are fousd in leveral parts, particularly 
in the province of Mexico. | 
The mines of both Kinds are always found in the mott barren and 
mountanous parts of the country; nature making amends in one teſpect 
for defects in another. 
Of the gold and ſilver which the mines of Mexico afford, great things 
have been ſaid. Thoſe who have enquired mott into the ſubject compute 
the revenues at twenty-four millions of money; and this account is pro- 
bably juſt, ſince it is well knowa that this, witi the other Spaniſh pro- 
vinces is South America, ſup.ly the whoie world with ſilver. 

The Spaniſh commerce in the article of coco is immenſe. It grows 
on a tree of a middling ſize, which bears a pod about the ſize of a cu- 
cumber, containiag the coc. It is ſald that a ſmall' garden of cocoas, 

roduces to the owner 20,000 crovns 2 year. 

Inhabitants, character and government.| Ihe preſent inhabitants of 
Mexico may be divided into whites, Indians and negroes. The whutes 
are born in Old Spain, or they are creoles, that is, natives of Spaaith A. 
merica. The former are chiefly employed in government and trade, and 
have nearly the ien, character with the Spaniards in Europe only 
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jarger ſhare of pride; for they conſider themſelves as entitled to every 
high diſtinction as natives of Europe, and look on the other inhabitants 
as many degrees beneath them. The creoles have all the bad qualities 
of the Spaniards, from whom they are deſcended, without that courage, 
firmneſs and patience, which make the pra iſe worthy part of the Spaniſh 
character. Naturally weak and effeminate, they dedicate the greateſt 
part of their lives to loitering and inactive plcaſures. Luxurious with- 
out variety or elegance, and expenſive with great parade, and little con- 
venience, their character is nothing more than a grave, ſpecious infignifi- 
cance. From idleneſs and conſtitution, their whole buſineſs is amour 
and intrigue; their ladies, of conſequence, are not diſtinguiſhed for their 
chaſtity or domeſtie virtues. | 

The Indians, who, notwithſtanding the devaſtations of the firſtinvaders, 
remain in great numbers, are become, by continual oppreſſion and in- 
dignity, a dejected, timorous, and miſcrable race of mortals. 

The blacks here, like thoſe in other parts of the world, are ſtubborn, 
robuſt and hardy, and as well adapted for the groſs and inhuman ſla- 
very they endure, as any human beings. This moy ſerve for the general 
charaQer, not only of the Mexicans, but for the greater part of the Spa- 
niſh colonies in South America. | 

The civil government of Mexico is adminiſtered by tribunals; called 
audiences. In theſe courts the viceroy of the king of Spain preſides. His 
employment is the greateſt truſt and power his catholic majeſty has at his 
diſpoſal, and is, perhaps, the richeſt government entruſted to any ſubject 
in the world. The v:ceroy continues in office but three years. 

The clergy are extremely numerous in Mexico. The prieſts, monks 
and nuns of all orders, make a fifth part of the white inhabitants, both 
here and in other parts of Spaniſh America, 

Chief totunt.] Vir xico, the capital of this place, is ſituated on a large 
plain, environed by mountains of ſuch heiglit, that, though within the 
torrid zone, the temperature of its climate is mild and healthful. 

All the buildings are convenient; and the public edifices, eſpecially 
the churches, are magnificent, The revenue of the grand cathedral 
amounts to near £.80,000 ſterling a year, of which the archbiſhop has 
4,.15,000, beſides valt ſums ariſing from perquiſites. The inhabitants 
are reckoned at 150,009, who draw annually from the mincs above ten 
nylons of money, excluſive of the vaſt ſums ſecreted, and applied to 
private uſes ; yet with theſe almoſt incredible treaſures, the people may 
be reckoned poor, as moſt of them live beyond their fortunes, and com- 
nionly terminate a life of profuſion, in extreme indigence. 

ACAPULC9 ſtands on a bay cf the South Sea, about 210 miles ſouth- 
eatl of Mexico. In this harbour, which is very commodious, the Ma- 
nilla galleon takes in at leaſt ten millions of dollars, in return for the 
goods ihe brings thither, and for the payment of the Spaniſh garriſons in 
the Philippine iſles. 

Hiſtery.] The empire of Mexico was ſubdued by Cortes, in the year 
1721. Montezuma was at that time emperor of Mexico. In the courſe 
of the war, he was treachcrouſly taken by Cortes, and held «s a priſoner. 


Puring the impriſonmert of Montezuma, Cortes and his army had made 


repeated attacks on his ſubjects, but without ſucceſs. Cortes was now 
I 1 determined 
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determined, as his laſt reſource, to try what effect the * of 
Montezuma might have to ſooth, or overawe his ſubjedts. This unfor. 

tunate prince, at the mercy of the tracherous Spaniards, and reduced 

to the {ad neceſſity of becoming the inſtrument of his own diſgrace, and 

of the ſlavery of his ſubjects, advanced to the battlements in his royal 

robes, with all the pomp in which he uſed to appear on ſolemn occaſions, 

At fight of their ſovereign, whom they had long been accuſtomed to ho- 

nour, and almoſt to revere as a god, the weapons dropped from their 
hands, every tongue was ſilent, all bowed their heads, and many prof. 
trated W e on the ground. Montezuma addreſſed them with every 

argument that could mitigate their rage, or perſuade them to ceaſe from 

hoſtilities. When he ended his diſcourſe, a ſullen murmur of diſappro- 
bation ran through the crowd ; to this ſucceeded reproaches and threats; 
and their fury riſing in a moment, they violently poured in whole flights 
of arrows, and vollies of ſtones, upon their unhappy monarch ; two of 
the arrows ſtruck him in the body, which, with the blow of a ſtone on 
his temple, put an end to his life. Guatimozin ſucceeded Montezuma, 
and mantained a vigorous oppoſition againſt the aſſaults of Cortes. But 
he like his »redeceffor, after a noble defence, was forced to ſubmit. Pre- 
vious to this, being aware of his impending fate, he had ordered that 
all his treaſures ſhould be thrown into the lake. While a priſoner, on 
ſuſpicion of his having concealed his treaſure, he was put to the torture, 
which was done by laying him on burning coals ; but he bore whatever 
the refined cruelty of his tormentors could inflit, with the invincible 
fortitude of an American warrior. One of his chief favourites, his fel- 
low ſufferer, being overcome by the violence of the anguiſh, turned a de- 
jected eye towards his maſter, which ſeemed to implore his permiſſion to 
reveal all that he knew. But the high ſpirited prince darted on him a 
look of authority, mingled with ſcorn, and checked his weakneſs by aſk- 
ing, Am now repoſing upon a bed of flowers? Overawed by the re- 
proach, he perſevered in dutiful filence, and expired. Cortes, aſhamed of 
a ſcene ſo horrid, reſcued the royal victim from the hands of his tortu- 
rers, and prolonged a life for new indignities and ſufferings. Cortes died 
in Spain, in the year 1547, in the 62d year of his age. Envied by his 
contemporaries, and ill requited by the court which he ſerved, he has 
been admired and celebrated by ſucceeding ages. By his own defire he 
was carried to Mexico, and buried there. 


— — — 
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SOUTH AMERICA, 


8 a peninſula, joined to North America by the Iſthmus of Darien, 
and divided as follows : 


Countries. Chief Towns. Belonging to 
Terra Firma, Panama, Spain. | 
Peru, Lima, Spain. 


Amazonia 
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Countries. Chief Towns. Belonging to 
Amazonia, St. Pedro, Spain. 
Guiana, Surinam, Dutch. 
Brazil, St. Sebaſtian, Portugal. 
Paragua, or La Plata, Buenos Ayres, Spain. 
Chili, St. Jago, Spain. 
Patagonia, — — The natives. 
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TERRA FIRMA, ox CASTILE DEL ORO. 


Miles. 
Length 1400 2. and 820 Weſt Longitude. 
Breadth 700 | . The Equator, and 12% North Latitude, 


Boundaries. | | | 7p pm north, by the Atlantic Ocean; eaſt, by the 
| ſame ocean and Surinam ; ſouth, by Amozonia and 
peru; weſt; by the Pacific Ocean. | 
Climate, ſoil and produttions.] The climate here, eſpecially in the north- 
ern parts, is extremely hot and ſultry during the whole year. From the 
month of May to the end of November, the ſeaſon called winter by the 
inhabitants, is almoſt a continual ſucceſſion of thunder, rain and tempeſts; 
the clouds ptecipitating the rains with ſuch impetuoſity, that the low 
lands exhibit the ere of an ocean. Great part of the country is 
of conſequence molt continually flooded ; and this, together with the 
exceſhve heat, ſo impregnates the air with vapours, that j= many pro- 
vinces, particularly about Popayan and Porto-Bello, it is extremely un- 
wholeſome. The ſoil of this country is very different, the inland parts 
being exceedingly rich and fertile, the coafts ſandy and barren. It is 
impoſhble to view without admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods; 
the luxuriaricy of the plains, and the towering height of the mountains. 
This country produces corn, ſugar, tobacco and fruits of all kinds ; the 
moſt remirkable is that of the marizanillo tree. It bears fruit reſembling 
an apple, but which, under this ſpecious appearance, contains the moſt 
ſubtile poiſon. The bean of Carthagena is the fruit 2 of ſpecies of wil- 
low, about the bigneſs of a bean, and is an excellent and never failing 
remedy for the bite of the moſt venemous ſerperits, which are very fre- 
quent all over this countty. Among the natural merchandize of Terra 
Firma, the pearls found on the coaſt, particulatly in the bay of Panama, 
are not the leaſt conſiderable. An immenſe number of negroe ſlaves are 
employed in fiſhing for theſe, and have arrived at a wonderful dexterity 
in this occupation. They are ſometimes, however devoured by ſharks, 
while they dive to the bottom, or are cruſhed ayainſt the ſhelves of the 
rocks. 
Chief towns.) PANAMA is the capital of Terra Firma Proper, and is 
ſituated upon a capacious bay, to which it gives its name. It is the great 
receptacle of the vaſt quantities of gold and ſilver, with other rich mer- 


112 chandize, 
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chandize, from all parts of Peru and Chili : here they are lodged in ſtore. 
houſes, till the proper ſeaſon arrives to tranſport them to Europe. 

PorTo Berro is fituated cloſe to the ſea, on the declivity of a moun. 
tain which ſurrounds the whole harbour. 'The convenicnce and the ſafety of 
this harbour is ſvch that Columbus, who firſt diſcovered it, gave it the 
name of Porto Bello, or the fine Harbour. 

Hiſtory.] This part of South America was diſcovered by Columbus, 
in his third voyage to this continent. It was ſubdued and ſettled by the 
Spaniards about the year 1514, after deſtroying, with great inhumanity, 
ſeveral millions of the natives. This country was called Terra Firma, on 
account of its being the firſt part of the continent which was diſcovered, 
all the lands diſcovered previous to this being iſlands. 
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PERU 


Miles. | 
Length 1800] Between f 60? and 819 Welt Longitude. 
Breadth 500  { The Equator and 25® South Latitude. 


Boundaries. ] 8 north, by Terra Firma; eaſt, by the Andes: 
ſouth, by Chili ; weſt by the Pacific Ocean. 

Rivers.) A prodigious number of rivers riſe in the Andes, and run 
through this country, among which are Granada or Cagdalena, Ori. 
noco and Amazon. The laſt has its ſource in Peru, and after running 
eaſtwards upwards of 3000 miles, falls into the Atlantic ocean. This ri. 
ver, like all the tropical rivers annually overflows its banks. 

Climate, ſoil, and productiont.] Though Peru lies within the torrid zone, 
yet, having the pacific ocean on the welt, and the Andes on the eaſt, the 
air is not ſo ſultry as is uſual in trop cal countries. The ſky is generally 
cloudy, ſo that the inhabitants are ſhielded from the direct rays of the 
ſun; but what is extremely ſingular, it never rains in Peru. This defect, 
however, is ſufficiently ſupplicd by a ſoft and gentle dew, which falls 
every night on the ground, and fo refreſhes the plants and graſs, as to 
produce in many places the greatelt fertility. In the inland parts of Pe- 
ru, and by the banks of the rivers, the ſoil is generally very fertile, but 
along the ſea coaſt it is a barren ſand. The productions of this country 
are, Indian corn, wheat, balſam, ſugar, wine, cotton—cattle, deer, poultry, 
parrots, wild fowls, lions, bears, monkeys, &c. Their ſheep are large 
and work as beaſts of burden. Another extraordinary animal here is the 
vicunna, or Indian goat, in which is found the bezoar ſtone, celebrated 
for expelling poiſons. The province of Quito abounds with cedar, co- 
coa, palm-trees, and the kinguenna, which affords the Peruvian or Jeſuits 
bark ; alſo the ſtorax, guaiacum, and ſeveral other gums and drugs. Gold 
and filyer mines are found in every province, but thoſe of Potoſi are the 


richeſt. The mountains of Petifi alone, is ſaid to have yeilded to the 
Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, the firſt forty years they were in poſſeſſion of it, two chouſand 
millions of pieces of eight. 

Government. ] Peru is governed by a viceroy, who is abſolute ; but is 
being impoſſible for him to ſuperintend the whole extent of his govern- 
ment, he delegates a part of his authority to the ſeveral audiences and 
courts, eſtabliſhed at different places throughout his dominions. 

Chief Towns. | Lima, the capital of Perv, and reſidence of the viceroy, 
is large, magnificient and poputous; for the ſplendour of its inhabi- 
tants, the grandeur of its public feſtivals, the extent of its commerce, and, 
the delightfulneſs of its climate, is ſuperior to all cities in South Ameri 
ca. Theſe eminent advant:ges are however, conſiderably overbalanced 
by the dreadful earthquakes which frequently happen here. In the year 
1747 a moſt tremendous earthquake laid three fourths of this city level 
with the ground, and entirely demoliſhed Callao, the port town belong- 
ing to it. Never was any deſtruction more complete or terrible: but one, 
of 3,000 inhabitants, being lett to record this dreadful calamity, and he 
by a providence the moſt ſingular and extraordinary imaginable. 

Lima contains 60,000 inhabitants, of whom the whites amount to a 
ſixth part. 

All travellers ſpeak with amazement of the decoration of the churches 
with gold, ſilver and precious ſtones, which load and ornament even the 
walls. Quito is next to Lima in populouſneſs. 

Hiſtory.] The Spaniards firſt viſited Peru in 1526. Pizarro, with 
an army of about 160 men, after a ſeries of treacherous and cruel 
acts, made a conqueſt of the whole country, for the king of Spain, 
in 1533, to whom it has ever ſince been ſubject. The natives have fre- 
quently attempted to regain their liberty, but have hitherto been untuc- 
ceſsful. Some late inſurrections have happened, but the conſequences 
are not yet particularly known. 
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Miles. | 
Length 1200 259 and 45 South Latitude. 
Breadth 500 { Between 65 and 85 Weſt Longitude. 


; OUNDED north, by Peru; Eaſt, by La Plata; fouth, 
Boundaries. ] B by Patagonia ; 3 by the Pacific Arora ; 
Climate, ſoil, and produttions. | The air of Chili, though in a hot climate, 
is remarkably temperate, occaſioned by refreſhing breezes from the 
ſea, and the cool winds from the top of the Andes, which are covered 
with eternal ſnows. This country is free from lightning, and although 
thunder is frequently heard, it is 2 up in the mountain. Spring begins 
here about the middle of Auguſt, and continues till November. It is 
ſummer from November till February. Autunm continues till May; 
and winter till Auguſt: It rarely ſnows in the vallies, though the moun- 
tains are always covered. This country is entirely frees from all kinds 


of 
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of ravenous beaſts, poiſonous animals and vermin ;z not even ſo much gs 
a fly to be found here. The ſoil is extremely fertile, being watered with 
numberleſs little rivulets from the mountains. It produces, in the great. 
eſt abundance, apples, pears plumbs, peaches, quinces, apricots, al- 
monds, olives, grapes, cocoa- nuts, figs, and ſtrawberries as large as 
$,—wheat, oats, corn, garden flowers and fruits of almoſt every king. 
t abounds in gold, ſilyer, and lead mines and the rivers themſelves roll 
on golden ſands. But their ſtaple commodity is cattle 3 they have them 
in ſuch abundance, as frequently to caſt the fleſh into the rivers, relery. 
ing the hides, tallow and tongves for exportation- 

Hiſtory, inhabitants, &c,| The Spaniards made ſeveral attempts to re- 
duce this country, but with no great ſucceſs till the year 154i, when 
they built the capital St. Jago, now the reſidence of the Spaniſh gover- 
nor, and a biſhop's ſee; and afterwards Cequimbo, Conception, and 
Baldivia. The natiyes are remarkable for wit, fortitude and patience ; 
and the Spaniards to this day have never been able to ſubdue them; they 
continue ſtill maſters of part of the inland country. There have lately 
been ſome formidable inſurrections againſt the Spaniards by the natives, 
which have greatly alarmed the Spaniſh court. 
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PARA G UA, on LAPL ATA. 


Miles. 
Length 1500 „ and 379 South Latitude. 
Breadth 1000 F EF. 50 and 75 Weſt Longitude, 


Boundaries. ] D OUNDED north, by Amazonia; eaſt, by Brazil; ſouth, 
| | by Patagonia; weſt by Peru and Chili. 

Rivers and Mountamt.] This country, beſides an infinite number of 
ſmall rivers, is watered by three principal ones, which united near the ſea, 
form the famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate river, and which annually over- 
flow their banks, and, on their receſs, leave them enriched with a ſlime, 
that produces great plenty of whateve is committed to it. This river, 
where it unites with the ocean, is 150 miles broad. At 100 miles from its 
mouth a ſhip in the middle of the channel cannot be ſeen from either 
ſhore ; and at Buenos Ayres, 100 miles ſtill further back, one cannot dil- 
cern the oppoſite ſhore, There are no mountains of conſequence here ex- 
cepting that remarkable chain which divides South America, called the 
Andes. The height of Chimborazo, the moſt elevated point in thelc 
mountains is 20,280 feet; which is above 5000 feet higher than any 
other mountains in the known world. ; 

Climate. Soil Produce.) This country conſiſts of extenſive plains, 
zoo leagves over except on the eaſt, where it is ſeparated by high moun- 
tains from Brazil. La Plata is a moſt deſirable climate, and one of the 
met fruitful countries in the world. The cotton and tobacco produced 
here, with the herb called Paragua, which is peculiar to this country, 
could alone be ſufficient to form a flouriſhing commerce. There are here 
allo ſercral gold and ſilver mines, | 
a Chief. 
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Chief Tocuns.] BuENOSAxxESs, the capital of La Plata, is the moſt 
conſiderable ſea port town in South America. It is ſituated on the ſouth 
ſide of the river La Plata, 200 miles from the mouth of it. The river is 
upwards of 20 miles broad at this place. From this town a great part of 
the treaſure of Chili and Peru is exported to Old Spain. The natives of 
Tacuman are ſaid to have wooden houſes built on wheels, which they 
draw from place to place as occaſion requires. 

Hiſtory and Religion.] The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this country in 
the year of 1515, and founded the town of Buenos Ayres in 1535. Moſt of 
the country is ſtill inhabited by native Americans. The Jeſuits have 
been indefatag able in their endeavours to convert the Indians to the belief 
of their religion, and to introduce among them the art of civilized life, 
and have met with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. It is ſaid that above 340,000 fa- 
milies, ſeveral years ago, were ſubject to the Jeſuits, living in obedience 
and an awe, bordering on adoration, yet procured without any violence or 
conſtraint. In 1767, the Jeſuits were ſent out of America, by royal au- 
thority, and their ſubjects were put upon the ſame wotiag with the reſt of 
the country. : 


— ͤ„äé— 1 Ü—— — 


BRAZIL, belonging to PogTucar. 


Miles. 


Length 2 . 35 and 60 Weſt Longitude. 
Breadth 700 Borween The Equator and 35 South Latitude. 


1 north, by the mouth of the river Amazon 
and the Atlantic Ocean; eaſt, by the ſame ocean; 
ſouth, by the mouth of the river La Plata; weſt, by the chain of moun, 
tains, which divides it from Paragua, and the country of the Amazons. 

Air, Soil and Produce.) The air of this country is hot, but healthy, and 
the ſoil exceedingly fertile in maize, millet, rice, fruits, ſaffron, balſam 
of capivi, ginger, indigo, amber, roſin, train oil, cotton, the beſt of to- 
bacco, fine ſugar, brazil-wood, &c. Here alſo are mines of gold, ſilvet 
and diamonds, and a great quantity of excellent cryſtal and jaſper. This 
country alſo abounds in cattle, apes, parrots, and beautiful birds. The 
ow and lakes are ſtored with fiſh, and there is a whale fiſhery on the 
coalt. 

Inhabitants, Religion, a, The coaſt of this large country is only 
known; the natives ſtill poſſeſs the inland parts; whereof theſe towards 
the north are called Tapayers, and thoſe in the ſouth Tupinamboys. Theſe 
natives ſeem to have little religion, and no temple or place for public wor- 
ſhip ; but yet are ſaid to believe a future ſtate, and have ſome notion of 
rewards and puniſhments after this life. 

Hiftory, Sc.] The Portugueſe diſcovered this country in the year 1500, 
but did not plant it till the year 1549, when they took poſſeſſion of All 
Saints Bay, and built the city of St. Salvador, which is now the reſidence 


of 
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of the viceroy and archbiſhop. The Dutch invaded Brazil in 162 3, and 
ſubdued the northren provinces ; but the Portugueſe agreed in 1661, to 
pay the Dutch eight tons of gold, to relinquiſh their intereſt in this coun. 
try, which was accepted, and the Portugueſe remained in peaceable poſ- 
{ethon of all Brazil till about the end of 1762. when the Spaniſh governor 
of Buenos Ayres, hearing of a war between Portugal and Spain, took, 
after a month's ſiege, the Portugueſe frontier fortreſs, called St. Sacra- 
ment; but by the treaty of peace it was reſtored. 


— 
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GUIANA, belonging to the French and Dutch, 


8 divided into Cayenne, which belongs to the French, and into Suri. 


nam which 1s a Dutch province. 

Cayenne extends 240 miles along the coaſt of Guiana, and near 300 
within land. It is bounded north, by Surinam; eaſt by the Atlantic; 
ſouth, by Amazonia ; welt, by Guiana. All the coaſt is very low, but 
within iand there, are fine hills, very proper for ſettlements. The com- 
modities are ſimiuar to thoſe of the Welt India Iſlands. 

Surinam is one of the richeſt and moſt valuable colonies belonging to 
the United Provinces. The chief trade of Surinam conſiſts in ſugar, cot- 
ton, coffee of an excellent kind, tobacco, flax, ſkins, and ſome valuable 
dying drugs. They trade with the United States, of whom they receive 
norſes, live cattle, and proviſions, and give in exchange large quantities of 
molaſſes. The Torporific eel is found in the rivers of Guina, which, when 
touched either by the hand, or by a rod of iron, gold, copper, or by a 
{tick of ſome particular kinds of heavy wood, communicates a ſhock per- 
ectly like that of electricity. There is an immenſe number and variety 
of ſnakes in this country, and which form one of its principal inconve- 
niencies. 


—— 
1 * —_ — — 


AM AZ ON IA. 
Length 1200 — Breath 960 miles. 


Boundaries.) | © Fabry north, by Terra. Firma and Guiana; eaſt, 
by the Atlantic ocean and Brazil ; ſouth, by La Plata; 

and weſt, by Peru. | 
Nivert.] From the diſcoveries of Orellara, and others made fince his 
time, it appears that the Amazon is one of the largeſt rivers in the world. 
It runs a courſe from welt to eaſt of about 3000 miles, and receives near 
200 other rivers, many of which have a courſe of 5 or 600 leagues and 
ſome of them not inferior to the Danube or the Nile. The breadth ot 
this river at its mouth, where it diſcharges itſelf by ſevereal channels into 
" the 
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che ocean, almoſt under the equator, is 150 miles; and 1500 miles from 
its mouth it is 30 or 40 fathoms deep. In the rainy ſeaſons it overflows its 
banks, and waters and fertilizes the adjacent country. 

Climate, foil and Produce. | The fair ſeaſon here is about the time of 
the ſolſtices, and the wet or rainy ſeaſon, at the time of the equinoxes. 
The trees, fields and plants, are verdant all the year round. The ſoil is 
extremely rich, producing corn, grain, and fruits of all kinds, cedar trees, 
brazil wood, oak, ebony, logwood, iron wood, dying woods, cocoa, to- 
bacco, ſugar canes, cotton, caſſavi root, potatoes, yams, ſarſaparilla, 
gums, raiſins, balſams of various kinds, pine apples, guavas, bonanas, 
&c. The foreſts are ſtored with wild honey, deer, wild fowls and par- 
rots. The rivers and lakes abound with fiſh of all ſoits ; but are much 
infeſted with crocodiles, alligators, and water ſerpents. 

Inhabitants. } The Indian nations inhabiting this wide country are very 
numerous; the banks of almoſt every river are inhabited by a different 
people, are governed by petty ſovereigns, called Caciques, who are 
diſtingurſhed from their ſubjects by coronets of beautiful feathers. They 
are idclaters, and worſup the images of their antient heroes. In their 
expeditions they carry their gods along with them. 

Hiſtory.) The firſt diſcovery of this country was made by Franciſco 
Orellana, about the vear 1580, who coming from Peru, failed down the 
river Amazon to the Atlantic Ocean. He obſerved on the banks of the 
river, companies of women in arms, and from thenee called the country 
Amazonia, or the land of the Amazons; and gave the name of Amazon 
to the river, which formerly had been called Maragon. The Spaniards 
made ſeverel attempts to plant this country, but always met with ſo man 
difhcultics and diſaſters as rendered all their deſigns abortive. The Por- 
tugueſe have ſome ſmall ſettlements on that part of the coaſt which lies be- 
twixt Cape North and the mouth of the river Amazon; but this excepted, 
the natives are in the ſole poſſeſſion of all the country. 


AT AKG ON IA. 


8 a tract of country, 7 or 800 miles long, and 2 or 300 broad, at the 

ſouthern extremity of the American continent. 

Climate, ſoil and Production.] This country is full of high mountains, 
which are covered with ſnow moſt of the year. The ſtorms of wind, rain, 
and ſnow here are terrible. The ſoil is very barren aud has never been 
cultivated. 

Inhabitants, Character c] The natives live in thatched huts, and 
wear no cloaths, notwithſtandirg the rigour of the climate. They live 
chiefly on ſiſi and game, and what the carth ſpontaneouſly produces. 
They are of a tawney complexion, have black hair, and are a gigantic, 
brave, hardy, active race. Their arms are bows and arrows headed with 
flint, We know nothing cf their government or religion. 

Hiſio"v.) Ferdinand Magellan, a Portegueſe in the ſervice of Spain, 
f(t diſcorered this country; at leaſt he was the firſt that failed through 
the 
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the ſtraits called by his name. Magellan paſſed theſe ſtraits in the year 
1519. The continent is often called Terra Magellanica ; and the largeſt 
of the neighbouring iſles, from a volcanno in it, is called Terra del Fuego, 
the moſt ſoutherly point of which is called Cape Horn. 

Upon the firſt diſcovery of the ſtraits of Magellan, the Spaniards built 
forts and ſent ſome colonies thither ; but moſt of the people periſhed with 
cold and hunger ; fince which time no ſettlements have been attempted 
here by any Europeans. 


Weſt India Iſlands. 


Theſe belong to Great Britian, Spain, France, 
Holland and Denmark. 


O Great BriTaix belong, Bermudas, the Bahama iſlands, Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Chriſtopher's, Grenada, and the 
Grenadines, Nevis, Montſerrat, Barbuda, Dominica, St, Vincent, An- 
illa,—to which we may add their northern iflands, Newfoundland. 
pe Breton, and St. John's. Jamaica, the largeſt of the weſt India iſlands, 
is computed to produce annually 70,000 tons of ſugar, upwards of 
4,000,000 gallons of rum, beſides coffee, cocoa, indigo and pepper. 
To Sean belong the iſland of Cuba, one half of St. Domingo, Porto- 
Rico, Trinidad, Margaretta, Tortuga, Virgin iſlands, to which we may 
add the iſland of Juan Fernades, which lies 300 miles weſt of Chili in 
the Pacific Ocean, famous for having given riſe to the celebrated romance 
of Robinſon Cruſoe. The ſtory is this: One Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch- 
man, was left aſhore in this ſolitary place, where he lived a number of 
years, till he was taken up by Capt. Rogers, 1709; be had almoſt forgot- 
ten his native language, ſeeming to ſpeak his words by halves. During 
his reſidence on the iſland, he had killed 500 goats by running them down, 
and he had marked as many more on the ear which he had let go. Upon 
his return to England he was adviſed to publiſh an account of his life 
and adventures in this little kingdom. For this purpoſe he gave his papers 
into the hands of one Defoe, to prepare them E publication. But the 
writer, by the help of theſe papers, transformed Alexander Selkirk into 
Robinſon Cruſoe. 
To the Fae xcn belong, the largeſt part of the iſland of St. Domingo, 
the iſlands of Martinique, Gaudaloupe, St. Lucia, Martia Galante, 'To- 
bago, St. Bartholomew, and Deſcada, and the North America iſlandsSt. 
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Piere and Miquelon. Theſe, with their African and Aſiatic poſſeſſions, 


and their ſettlements at Guiana and Cayenne, contain, according to Mr. 
Necker, 600, ooo inhabitants. 


To HoLLanD belong the iſlands of St. Euftatia, Saba and Curracoa. 
To Denmark belong the iſlands of St, Croix, St. Thomas, and St. 
John. In theſe iſlands the Moravians have uſeful eftabliſhments. 
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Miles. 


Lenth 3000 B R 10? Weſt and 65 Eaſt Longitude from 
Breadth 2500 Kren 5 5 ndon. 
| 369 and 729 North Latitude. 
Boundarier.) Nb Puch, by br Meerranean Ses, wh tes fen, 
\ , 4 ; a, WNIC 1 
Africa; weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it — Peper way 
Containing 2,627,574 ſquare miles, N . 
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Di viſiont, Population 


. 


c.] The following table“, exhibits the late 


and molt accurate account of the grand diviſions of Europe—of their ex- 
tent, and real and comparative pupulation of any extant. 


— 


3 = Number of En ESE | 
Grand divifzons | Areaof theſe finbabitants Public Reue. 
f Europe. later 7 Population. iu cachſquare nue in ſter- 
guare miles. mile. | ling money, 
Ruſha, (in Europe) 1,104,9 76 20,000,000 20 Fa 5 , 800,000} 
Sweden, 209,392 | 3,000,000 14 1,300,006| 
Denmark, 182,400 | 2,200,000 12 1,000,000] 
Poland & I ithuania 160, 800 8, 500,00C 53 
Germany, | 192,000 | 26,c00,00c 135 
r 5 ey 
Pruſſia 3 22,144] 0, 00 67 3:000,000 
France, 163, 200 24,800,000] 152 18,000,000 
Holland, 10,000 | 2,3 60,000, 236 4,000,000 
; 26-52 0 and 100,928 | 11 ps 109 I 45 — 
Switzerland, 15,296 1, 500,000 117 | 
TINS. Tz A — W . — — — 
oor Ka _ 20,480] 2,800.000 | 136 | 
9 
ſtaly, 90,000 | 16,000.000] 180 | 
| Portugal, | 27,376 | 2,000,000 65 1,800,000 
; = oped 92,112 | $5,170,000 56 | 
8 HA 8 3 3 8 
Spain, 48,448 | 10,000,000 68 | 5,000,C 00; 
Turkey, . 182 »5 62 7,000,000 3 8 5000, 008 
j 554 K .... ²˙;QXX 
ot | 2,712,114 144.130, 000 140 | 
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* Zimmerman's Political Survey,“ 


+ Excluſive of Trelar;d, 


+ Of Old Spain alone. 
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Military and marine flrength.] The land forces of the European ſtates, 
in the year 1783, were as follows : 


France - - 300,000 Holland - — 37,000 
Auſtria - . 282, 00 Naples and Sicily - $30,000 
Ruſſia, (450,000 in all) in EieCtorate and Saxony 26,000 
urope = - 290,000 Portugal - - 20,000 
Pruſſia — - 224,000 Hlectorate of Bavaria and 
Turkey, (210,000 1n all) the Palatinate - 24,000 
in Europe, only - 170,000 Heſſe Caſſel „ 15000 
Spain (including militia) 60,000 Hanover — - 20,000 
Denmark 12000 Poland — — 15, 00 
Great Pritain (including Venice - - 8,000 
militia) = -= 58, ooo Wurtenburgh — 6, ooo 
Sweden : 50,000 The Eccleſiaſtical ſtate - 5,000 
Sardinia — - 40,000 Tuſcany - - 35000 


Including the parts of Europe omitted in this calculation, the armies of 
all the countries of Europe, amount to two millions of men; ſo that ſup- 
poſing one hundred and forty millions of inhabitants in Europe, no more 
than +; of the whole population are ſoldiers. 


Number of Ships of the Line, Frigate* Cutters, Sloops, Ec, 


England - - — 45 Ruſſia - - - 63 
France - - -. 200 Sardinia — - — 32 
Spain — — - 130 Venice - - — 30 
Rolland = - - 95 Sicily - - — 25 
Sweden - . - & Portugal - - NN 
Denmark - - — 80 

Turkey - 33 Total 1325 


Religion ·] The religions of Europe are the Chriſtian, the Jewiſh and 
the Mahometan. e two firft are fpreac all over Europe; the firſt and 
laſt are the only eſta bl ſicd ones, the Jewiſh being merely tolerated. The 
chief diviſions of the Chriſtian, arc the Greek, the Roman Catholic, and 
the Proteſtant. The Greck religion is eftablithed only in Ruſſia, and to- 
lerated in ſome parts of the Auſtrian dominions, in Poland, and chiefly in 
Turkey; ſubdiviſions of t he Greek church, are the Arminian and Neſto- 
rian church. Of the Roman Catholic church, Janſeniſm is a ſubdiviſion. 
The Pioteſtant religion is ſubdivided into the Lutheran and Calviniſt, 
or reſormed religion: Of the former the Epiſcopal church of England and 
Ireland is a branch : Ofthe latter the Preſbyterian church of Scotland. 
There are, beſides, many ſects adapted to the different degrees of theolo- 
gical knowledge, or to the different warmth of imagination of theſe that 
adhere to them: The principal of theſe ſects are Arminians, Mennoniſts, 
Socinians, Unitarians, Moravian Brethren,Quakers and Methodiſts. The 
portion of the ſurface of the eountries, in which the Proteſtant religion is 
eſtabliſhed, to thoſe in which the Roman Catholic religion prevails, 1s 
nearly as 3 to 4: The number of Roman Catholics, according to the 


beſt 
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beſt calculations, is about go, oo, ooo; the number of Proteſtants only 
24,000,000, which is a proportion of nearly 4 to 1. 


A conciſe view of the ſeveral countries of Europe, proceedingfrom ſouth 
to north, follows. My authorities are Zimmermann and Guthrie. 


1700] Ä % ns 


Miles. 


Length wy 8 ſ 37 and 429 North Latitude. 


Breadth 100 7 and 109 Weſt Longitude. 
; 
i OUNDED north and eaſt, by Spain; ſouth and welt, 
2 B by the Atlantic Ocean. Coataining 19 towns, 527 
Nes, 3343 pariſhes. 5 
ivers.] Every breok in Portugal is called a river. Its rivers riſe in 
Spain, and run weſt through Portugal, into the Atlantic. The moſt noted 
is the Tagus. | h 
Capital.) LisBox, at the mouth of the Tagus, containing about 
150,000 inhabitants, In 1755, it was laid level with the ground by a 
tremendous earthquake, which was ſucceeded by a general conflagration; 
in which cataſtrophe upwards of 10,000 people loſt their lives. 
Climate, Production, and Commerce.) Portugal, ſituated in a genial climate, 
abounds in excellent natural productions, and is well watered. It poſſeſſes 
very rich piovinces in, and upon the coaſt of Aſia, Africa, and America. 
It is, however, not proportionably powerful ; its inhabitants are indigent, 
and the balance of trade is againſt it. It is even obliged to import the 
neceſſaries of life, chiefly corn, from other countries. Portugal produces 
wine, wool, oil, fill, honey, anifeed, ſumac, a variety of fine fruits, ſome 
corn, flax, and cork. In 2785, the goods imported from Great-Britain 
and Ireland into Portugal, conſiſting of woollens, corn, fiſh, wood and 
hard ware, amounted to upwards of {.960,000 ſterling. The Engliſh took 
in return, of the produce of Portugal and Braſil, to the amount of £.728,000 
ſterling. Only 15 millions of livres are ſuppoſed to circulate in a coun- 
try which draws annually upwardsof C. 1,500,000 ſterling, or 36 millions 
of livres, from the mines of Peru. Since the diſcovery of theſe mines, 


that is, within 60 years, Portugal has brgg#ght froq Brafil about 2400 
millions of It v;es, or C. 3 . 8 | 
Governmet and Religion.) Since the cou three eſtates, viz. the 


clergy, the nobility, and the cities, the members of which are nominated 
dy tbe king, was ſubſtituted in the room of diets, or meetings of the ſtates 


(which event took place the latter end of the laſt century) ; the govern- 


ment of the kingdom of Portugal has been abſolutely monarchical. The 

proveatiogs of rhe courts of juſtice are Now and arbitrary. and the num- 
r of lawyers and law officers is exceedingly great. 

| The 
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The ſtate of religion in Portugal is the ſame as in Spain. The Portu- 
ueſe clergy conſiſt of one Patriarch, a dignity granted to the church of 
rtugal in the year 1716, of 3 archbiſhops, and 15. biſhops. The 
whole number of eccleſiaſtics is 200,000; zo, ooo of which, and ſome ſay 
60,000, are monks and nuns. The number of convents is 745. The 
number of clerical perſons to that of laymen is 1 to 11. 

Hiflory. ] Portugal was anciently called Lufitania, and inhabited by 
tribes of wandering people, till it became ſubje& to the Carthaginians and 
Phcenicians, who were diſpoſſeſſed by the Romans!2 50 years before Chriſt. 
In the fifth century it fell under the yoke of the Suevi and Vandals, who 
were driven out by the Goths of Spain, in the year 589 ; but when the 
Moors of Africa made themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of Spain, 
in the beginning of the eight century, they, penetrated into Luſitania: 
there they the eſtabliſhed governors, who made themfelves kings. After 
many fruitleſs attempts made by the kings of Leon on this part of Spain. 
Alonzo V. king of Caſtile and Leon, carried here his victorious arms, 
and to enſure his conqueſts, he gave it, in the year 1088, with the title of 
count, or earl, to Henry, grandſon of Robert, king of France, who had 
married Thereſa, Alonzo's natural daughter. Henry, was ſucceeded in 
his earldom by his ſon Alonzo, who, encouraged by his conqueſt over the 
Moors in the year 11 39 aſſumed the title of king of Portugal. His ſucceſ- 
ſors continued till 1580, when, upon the death of Henry ſurnamed the 
Cardinal, it was ſeized upon by Philip the II. king of Spain, after a war of 
two or three years; butin 1640, the people rebelled, ſhook off the Spaniſh 
yoke, and elected for their king the duke of Braganza, who took the 
name of John IV. in whoſe family it has ever ſince remained independent 


of Spain. Her preſent Majefty's name in Mary Frances Iſſabella, who 
acceded to the throne in the year 1777. 


. 


Miles. 


369 and 44 North Latitude. 
Lell, zes re . . fe. Eſt Len. 


Boundaries.) B OUNDED weſt, by Portugal and the Atlantic; north 

by the Bay of Biſcay and the Pyrenean mountains, 
which divide it from France ; eaſt and ſouth, by the Mediterranean ſea, 
and the Straits of Gibraltar, 

Spain is divided into 14 diſtricts, in which are 139 towns, and 
21,633 villages and boroughs. 

Rivers. ] The Deuro, the Tagus, the Guadiana the Guadalquiver, 
all which fall into the Atlantic ocean, and the Ebro, the ancient Iberus, 
which falls into the Mediterranean. 

Capital.] Maid, fituated on a branch of the river Tagus, con- 
taining 140,000 inhabitants. Cad1z, ſituated on the Atlantic; a little 


to 
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to the northward of the Straits of Gibraltar, is the great emporium of 
Spain, and contains 80,000 inhabitants. 

IVealth and commerce. | The advantages of Spain, as to climate, ſoil, 
natural productions, rivers, navigation, and foreign poſſeſſions, which 
are immenſely rich, ought to raiſe this monarchy high above all other 
powers of Europe. Yet the reverſe is the caſe : Spain is but thinly peo- 
pled—has but little commerce—few manufactures and what commerce 


it has, is almoſt entirely in the hands of ſtrangers, notwithſtanding the 


impediments thrown in their way by the government 
Spain produces excellent oranges, lemons, almonds, figs, grapes, pome- 
ranates, dates, piſtachios, capers, cheſnuts,—tobacco, ſoda, ſaffron, 
honey, falt, ſaltpetre, wines of a rich and delicious flavour; cotton, rice, 
corn, oil, wool, filk, hemp, flax, &c. which with proper induſtry, might 
be exported to an amazing amount. And yet all the exports of Spain, 
molt articles of which no other country can ſupply, are eſtimated at only 
C3, 333,333 ſterling. Spain does not produce corn enough for its on 
conſumption, and is under the neceſſity of importing large quantities. 

Government. ] Spain is an abſolute monarchy, The provinces of Na- 
varre, Biſcay, and Arragon, have preſerved ſome of their ancient privi- 
leges. The king's edits mult be regiſtered in the court of Caſtile, before 
they acquire the force of laws. The crown is hereditary both in the male 
and female line. By a law made in 1715, female heirs cannot ſucceed 
till after the whole male line is extinct. 

Religion.] The Roman Catholic religion, to the excluſion of all others, 
is the religion of the Spaniſh monarchy ; and it is, in theſe countries, of 
che moſt bigotted, ſuperſtitious, and tyrannical character. All other de- 
nominations of Chriſtians, as well as Jews, are expofed to all the ſeveri- 
ties of perſecution. The power of the courts of Inquiſition, eſtabliſhed in 
Spain in 1578, has been diminiſhed, in ſome reſpects, by the interference of 


the oivil power. It is ſuppoſed that the clergy of this kingdom amount to 


' 200,000, half of whom are monks and nuns, diſtributed in 3000 con- 
veuts. The revenue of the archciſhop of Tolledo is 300,000 ducats. 
There are in the kingdom of Spaia 8 archbithops, 46 biſhops ; in Ame- 
rica 6 archbiſhops and 28 biſhops; in the Philippine iſles, one arch- 
biſhop and 3 biſhops. All theſe diguities are in the gift of the king. 
Fifty-two inferior eccleſiaſtical dignities and offices are in the gift of the 

ope- 9 8 
b Hihory.] The firſt inhabitants of Spain were the Celtz, a poeple of 
Gaul; after them the Phœnicians poſſeſſed themſelves of the moſt ſouthern 
parts of the country, and may well be ſuppoſed to have been the fit 
civilizers of this kindom, and the founders of the moſt ancient cities. 
After theſe followed the Grecians ; then the Carthaginians, on whoſl: 
departure, ſixteen years before Chriſt, it became ſubje& to the Romans, 
till the year 400, when the Goths, Vandals, Suevi, Alans, and Silling'. 
on Conſtantine's withdrawing his forces from that kingdom to the eaſt, 
invaded it, and divided it among themſelves ; but the Goths in a little 
time were ſole maſters of it under their king ALarick I. who founded 
the Spaniſh monarchy. After a regular ſucceſſion of monarchs, we come 

to the preſent king CyHarLEes IV. who aſcended the throne in 1788. 
FANC L. 
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Y Miles. | i a 
ength 6oo |). 45 and 519 North Latitude. 
Breadth 7881 Between 5 and 8 Eaft Longitude. 


3 }þ OUND E D north, by the Engliſh channel and the 

Netherlands; eaſt, by Germany, Switzerland, and 
Ltaly'; ſouth, by the Mediterranean and Spain; weſt, by the Bay of 
Biſcay: Containing 400 cities, 1500 ſmaller towns, 443,000 patiſhes, 
100,000 villages. 8 8 

Climate, Soil, Rivers, Commerce, c.] France is ſituated in a very mild 
climate. Its ſoil in moſt parts is very fertile; it is bounded by high 
ridges of mountains, the lower branches of which croſs the greater patt 
of the kingdom; it conſequently abounds with large rivers, ſuch as the 
Rhone, tne Loire, the Garonne, the Seine, &c. to the amount of 200, 
which are navigable ; and it is contiguous to two oceans. Theſe united 
adyantages render this kingdom one of the richeſt countries in Europe, 
both with reſpe& to natural productions and commerce. Wine is the 
ſtaple commodity of France. One million fix hundred thouſand acies 
cf ground are aid out in Vineyards; and the neat profit from each acre is 
eſtimated at from 4 to 7 pounds ſterling. France annually exports wines 
to the amount of 24 millions of livers. The fruits and other productions 
of France do not much differ from thoſe of Spain, but are raiſed in much 
greater plenty. France has very important fiſheries, both on her own, 
and on the American coaſt. | 

In 1773, there were in France 1500 ſilk mills, 2 1,000 looms for ſilk 

ufls, 1 2,000 for ribands and lace, 20, ooo for (ilk ſtockings, and the 
different ſilk manufactures employed 2,000,000 of people. 

In point of commerce, France may be ranked next, to England and 
Holland. The French have the greateſt ſhare of the Levant trade—they 
enjoy ſome valuable commercial privileges in T urkey—but their Weſt. 
Indian poſſeſſions, which ate admirably cultivated and governed, are the 
1icheſt, Befor&the late American par, the balance of commerce in favour” 
ef France was eſtimated at 70, oo, dco livres, and has not fince been 
t:miniſhed. Fu 2 5 

Government. ] Tliis is a point which is not yet ſettled. When a per- 
manent government ſhall be fixed, we ſhall ꝑive an accurate delineation of 
it in a future edition. 55 


Nolligion.] The eſtabliſhed religion of this Kingdom is the Roman Ca- 
tholic; but all others are no tolerated. 
In France there are 18 archbiſhops, 11 1 Liſhops, 166, ooo clergymes. 
Learning. The ſciences have ariſen to a very great height in tais king- 
dom, and this ration can boaſt of having produced great maſter pieces 
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im almoſt every branch cf ſcientific knowledge and elegant literature, 
There are 20 univerſities in France. The royal academies of ſciences, cf 
the French language, and of inſcriptions and antiquities at Paris, are juſtly 
celebrated. | 

Hiftory.] France was originally the country of the ancient Gauls, and 
was conquered by the Romans twenty-five years before Chriſt. The 
Goths, Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, and afterwards the Burgundi, divided 
it amongſt them from A. D. 400 to the 476, when the Franks, another 
ſet of German emigrants, who had ſettled between the Rhine and the 
Maine, completed the Sundation of the preſent kingdom under Clovis. 
It was conquered, except Paris, by Edward III. of England, between 
1341 and 1359. In 1320 an entire conqueſt was made by Henry V. 
who was appointed regent, during the life of Charles VI. acknowledged 
heir to the crown of France, and homage paid to him accordingly. 
The Engliſh crown loſt all its poſſeſſions in France during the reign of 
| Henry VI. between 1434 and 1450. 
Ihe preſent king of this empire, is Lewis XVI. who was born Aug. 
23, 1754; married Maria Antonietta of Auſtria, May 16, 1770; ac- 
ceded to the throne upon the death of his grand-father Lewis XV. May 
10, 1774; and was crowed at Rheims, June 12, 1775. 


1 4,40 


Miles. 
Length 600 389 and 47 North Latitude. 
Breadth 400 Between | 7® and 199 Eaſt Longitude. 
TALLY is a large peninſula, ſhaped like a boot and ſpur; and is bounded 
north, by the Alps, which divide it from France and Switzerland ; 
eaſt, by the gulph of Venice, or Adriatic fea ; fouth and weſt, by the Me- 
diterrattean fea, 
The whole of the Italian dominions comprehending Corfica and Sar- 
dinia, are divided as follows: 


Piedmont, Tuſcany, 
gar Maſſa, 
To che kingdom „ ˖ꝓ To their refpecti ve Parma, 
* Sardinia, de- Aleſſandrine, Princes. Modena, 
ong· = Oneglia Piombino, 
Gard nin + . Monaco. 
Sardinia iſland, 
e the kingdom Naples, ** 5 
of Naples. Sicily iſland, Republics, 1 


Ts 


I 
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Milan, | 
To the Emperor, | ian To France, Corſica Iſland, 

Mirandola. 

Venice, 
To the republic] Iſtria, 
of Venice. ] Dalmatia, 
Popes dominions. Iſles of Dalmatia. 
Iſlands in the Venetian dominions. 


Air, Soil, and Prodnctinons.] Italy is the molt celebrated country in Eu- 
rope, having been formerly the ſeat of the Roman empire; and is at pre- 
ſent of the Pope. The country is ſo fine and fruitful, that it is commonly 
c:Hed the garden of Europe. The air is temperate and wholeſome, ex- 
cepting the territory of the church, where it is very indifferent. The foi! 
is fertile, and produces wheat, tice, wine, oil, oranges and all ſorts of 
truits, flowers, honey, ſilk; and in the kingdom of Naples are cotton and 
ſagar. The foreſts are full of ail kinds of game. On the mountains arc 
fine paſtures, which feed great numbers of cattle. 

Inhabitants and Cbaradler.] Italy contains between 12 and 13 millions 
of inhabitants. The Italians excel in complaifant, obliging behaviour 
to each other, and affability to foreigners; obſerving a medium between 
the levity of the French, and the itarch'd gravity of the Spaniards, and 
are by far the ſobereſt people that are to be found in the chriſtian world, 
though they abound in the choiceſt of wines. Nothing of luxury is to 
be ſeen at the tables of the great. They are generally men of wit, and 
have a genius for the arts and ſciences; nor do they want application. 
Muſic, poetry, painting, ſculpture and architecture are their favourite 
ſtudies, and there are no people on the face of the earth who have brought 
them to greater perfection. But they are amorous, and addicted to cri- 
minal indulgences, revengeful, and maſters of the art of diſſimulation. 
The women ſay they only deſire good features; they can make their com- 
plexion what they pleaſe. 

Religion.] The Italians are zealous profeſſors of the doctrine of the 
churck of Rome. The Jews are here tolerated in the public exerciſe ot 
their religion. 'The natives, either in reverence to the Pope, or by being 
induſtriouſly kept in ignorance of the proteltant doctrines, entertain mon- 
ſtrous notions of all the difſenters from the church of Rome. The inqui- 
ſition here is little more than a ſound. In Naples there are 20 archbiſhops, 
107 biſhops : in Sicily 3 archbiſhops, and 8 biſhops. In the year 1782 
there were in Naples alone, 45,525 prieſts, 24,694 monks, 20,793 nuns. 
In 1783, government reſolved to diſſolve 466 convents of nuns. 

Chief City.] Rome, once the capital of the world, is now the chief citv 
in Italy. It contained, in the year 1714, 143,000 inhabitants, and is 
ſituated upon the river Tyber. It was founded by Romulus 750 years 
before Chrift, and was formerly three times as large as at preſent ; and is 
now one of the largeſt and handſomeſt cities in Europe. 

Mountaiur.] Mount Veſuvius, in the kingdom of Naples, and Etna, in 
Sicily, are remarkable for their fiery eruptions, which frequently bury 
whole cities in their ruins. 
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Government.) The government of Venice is ariſtocratical, under a chief 
magiſtrate called a Doge, who is ſaid to be a king as to robes, a ſenator 
in the council-houſe, a priſoner within the .city, and a private man out 
of it. 

There are many different ſovereignties in Italy. It is divided into little 
republics, principalities, and dukedoms, which, in ſpiritual matters, are 
ſubje& to the Pope, who, like the ghoſt of the deceaſed Roman empire, 
fits crowned upon its grave. . 

Hijtory. ] The æra of the foundation of Rome begins April 20, 753 
2 before the birth of Chriſt. Authors generally aſſign the honour to 

omulus its firſt king, who was but eighteen years old. He was a wiſe, 
courageous and politic prince. | | 

St. Peter is placed at the head of the popes or biſhops of Rome, in the 
33d year of the common æra. The preſent pope is Pius VI. erected 


ebruary 15, 1775. 
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Miles. 
Length 260 B \ 65 and 119 Eaſt Longitude. 
Breadth 100 5 Petween J 45 and 48 North Latitude. 


. GUNDED north, by Germany; eaſt, by Tirol, 
ee B Trent, and Lake B ſouth, by Italy; weſt, by 


France. | 
Cities. | Bern, on the river Aar, is the moſt conſiderable city in Swit- 
zerland. Basil, on the banks of the Rhine, contains 220 ſtreets, and 
by ſome is reckoned the capital of all Switzerland. | : 
Rivers. J The principal rivers are the Rhine and Rhone, both of which 
riſe in the Alps. | 
Air, Soil and Productions.] This country is full of mountains; on the 
tops of ſome of them the ſnow remains the year round; the air of conſe- 
quence is keen, and the froſts ſevere. In the ſummer the inequality of 
the ſoil renders the-ſame province very unequal in its ſeaſons. On one 
ſide of the 'mountains, called the Alps, the inhabitants are often reaping, 
while they are ſowing on the other. The vallies,. ho:vever, are warm, 
fruitful, and well cultivated The water of Switzerland is excellent, de. 
ſcending from the mountains in beautiful cataracts, which have a moſt 
pleaſing and delightful effect. Its productions are, ſheep, cattle, wine, 
flax, wheat, barley, apples, peaches, cherries, chęſnuts and plumbs. 
1 Papulation and Cbaradter.] For the number of inhabitants, ſce table of 
urope. | 
The Swiſ are a brave, hardy, induſtrious people, remarkable for their 


fidelity, and their zealous attachment to the liberties of their country. A 


general ſimplicity of manners, an open, unaffected frankneſ , together with 
an invincible ſpirit of freedom, are the moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 


of the inhabitants of Switzerland. On the firſt entrance into this country, 


travellers 
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travellers cannot but obſerve the air of content and ſatisfaction which 
appears in the countenances of the inhabitants. A. taſte for literature is 
prevalent amongſt them, from the higheſt to the loweſt rank. Theſe 
are the happy conſequences of a mild republican government. 

Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religions are calviniſm and popery; though 
in ſome doctrinal points, they differ much from Calvin. Their lenti- 
ments on religious toleration are much leſs liberal, than upon civil go- 
vernment. | 

Government. ] Switzerland comprehends thirteen cantons, that is, ſo 
many different republics, all united in one confederacy, for their mutual 
preſervation. The government is partly ariſtocratical, and partly de- 
mocratical, Every canton is abſolute in its own juriſdiction But whe- 
ther the government be ariſtocratical, democratical or mixed, a gene- 
ral ſpirit of liberty pervades and actuates the whole conſtitutions. 
The real intereſts of the people appear to be attended to, and they en- 
joy a degree of happineſs, not to be expected in deſpotic governments. 

Hiſtory.] The old inhabitants of this country were called Helvetii; 
they were defeated by Julius Czfar; 57 years before Chriſt, and the 
territory remained ſubject to the Romans, till it was conquered by the 
Alcmans, German emigrants, A. D. 305; who were expelled by Clo- 
vis, king of France, in 496. It underwent another revolution in 888, 
being made part of the kingdom of Burgundy. In 1032, it was given 
by the laſt king of Burgundy, to Conrad II. emperↄr of Germany; 
from which time it was held as part of the empire, till the year 1307, 
when a very fingular revolt delivered the Swiſs cantons from the Ger- 
man yoke. Griſler, governor of theſe provinces for the emperor Albert, 
having ordered one William Tell, an illuſtrious Swiſs patriot, under 
pain of death, to ſhoot at an apple, placed on the head of one of his 
children, he had the dexterity, though the diſtance was very conſide- 
rable, to ſtrike it off without hitting the child. The tyrant perceiving 
that he had another arrow under his cloak, aſked him for what purpoſe ; 
to which he boldly replied, To have ſhot you to the heart, if I'd had 
the misfortune to kill my fon. The enraged governor ordered him to be 
hanged, but his fellow citizens, animated by his fortitude and patriot- 
iſm, flew to arms, attacked and vanquiſhed Grifler, who was ſhot dead 
by Tell, and the independency of the ſeveral ſtates of this country, now 
called the "Thirteen Cantons, under a republican form of government, 
took place immediately ; which was made perpetual by a league among 
themſelves, in the year 1315; and confirmed by a treaty with the other 
powers of Europe 1649. Seven of theſe cantons are Roman catholics, 
and fix proteſtants. | 


TURKEY. 
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T UR K E L in Europe. 


Miles. 
Length 1000 17% and 40 Eaſt Longitude. 
Breadth ant Deren 36 and 499 North Latitude. 


f OUNDED north, by Ruſſia, Poland and Sclaro- 
Boundaries. nia; eaſt, by Circatla, the Black Sea, the Propon- 
tis, Helleſpont and Archipelago ; ; ſouth, by the Mediterranean Sea; 
weſt, by the ſame ſea, and the Venetian and Aultrian territories. 

Soil, Air and Produftons.) Nature has been laviſh of her bleſſings 
upon the inhabitants of Turkey in thoſe particulars. The ſoil, though 
unimproved by the indolence of the Turks, 15 luxuriant beyond deſcrip- 
tion. The air is falubrious and friendly to the infagination, unleſs cor- 
ruptec by the neighbouring countries, or through the unclcanlineſs of 
its inhabitants. The ſeaſobs are here regular and pleaſant, and have 
been celebrated from the remoteſt times of antiquity. "The Turks are 
invited to frequent bathings, by the purity and wholſomeneſs 1 the wa- 
ter, in every part of their dominions. Raw ſilk, Cotton, Oil, leather, 
tobacco, ccke-toap, honey, wax, manna, and various fruits wg drugs, 
are produccd here in plenty. 


— 


(Chief Cilier. | CONSTANTINOPLE, the capital of this empire, ſtands 
on the welt ide of the Boſphorus, in the proviuce of Romania, was re- 
built by the emperor Conſtantine in the fourth century, who trans- 
ferred hither the ſeat of the Roman gorerament; upon his death it ob- 
tained the name of Conſtantinople. 

It isof a triangular ſhape, waited by the ſea on two ſides, and riſing 
gradually from the fore, in ws form of an amphitheatre, The view of 
it from the harbour is conteſiccly the fincit in the world, exhibiting a 

nultitude of magnificent moſques or temples, with their domes and mi- 
rarets, and the ſeraglio intermixed with gardens and groves of ever— 
greens. "The expectations excited by this proſpect, however, are diſ- 
appoiuted on entering the city, where we ind the ſtreets narrow, the 
houſes of the common people low and built of boards, and the palaces 
ot the great men concealed by high walls before them. The city is ſur- 
rounded by a well abont twelve miles in c:rcumference, and the {aburbs 

re very extenuve. It copties 1,000,500 fours, of which 200,000 
c Greeks, 40,000 Armemans, and CO, cod jews. 

Mountains. | In 'Thetialy, beſdes mount Olym pus, which the an- 
erents eftecmed one of the highelt mountains in the world, are tlie of 
ehen, and Ota, mentioned ſo often by the ports 3 between theſe movr 
tins, lie the ce chrated piains of Tempe, rerreſented by the ancients #5 

equal to the Elyſian F ieids. 

Nel gien.] The cftabliſhed religion in this empire is the Mahometac, 

F the ſect cf the Sunnites. All other religions are tolerated on pay- 
2 · A certaiu capitation. Among the Cbriſtians reſiding in Turkey, 

tofe of the orthedox Greeks are the moſt numerous, and they enjoy, 


nong other pririicges, that of being advanced to dignities and poſs of 
oO © oft 
du 
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traſt and profit. The Turkiſh clergy are numer>us, being compoſed of 
all the learned in the empire, and are the only teachers of the law, and 
muſt be conſulted in all important caſes. 

Government.) The Tarkiſh emperor, who is uſually called the Grand 
Seignior, has an unlimited power over the lives and fortunes of his ſub- 
jets. But this he exerciſes chiefly towards his miniſters and officers of 
ſtate. Their laws in general are equitable, if duly executed, but juſtice 
is frequently bought and ſold. 

Chara&er.] A Turk, or Perſian, contemplates his emperor with fear 
and reverence, as a ſuperior being, to whoſe pleaſure it is his duty to ſub- 
mit, as much as unto the laws of nature and the will of Providence. 

Hiſtory ] The Ottoman empire, or ſovereignty of the Turkiſh empire, 
was founded at Conſtantinople by Othman I. upon the total deſtruction of 
the empire of the eaſtern Greeks in the year 1300, who was ſucceeded 
by a race of the moſt warlike princes that are recorded in hiſtory. The 
Turkiſh throne is hereditary in the family of Oſman. The preſent Ot- 
toman, or Turkiſh emperor, is AB8DELHaMET, or AcHMET III. who 


had been in confinement forty-four years. He ſucceeded his brother 
Muſtapha III. January 21, 1774. 


HUNGARY, belonging to the Houſe of Auſtria. 


Miles. Sq. M. 


Length — 17 and 239 Eaſt Longitude. 0 5 
Breadth 200 Between 45? and 499 North Latitude. 36,006 


bl OUNDED north, by Poland; eaſt, by Tranſylra- 

hone nia and Walachia; ſouth, by Sclavonia; weſt, by 
Auſtria and Moravia, Divided into Upper Hungary , north of the Da- 
aube; and Lower Hungary, ſouth of the Danube. 

Population.] See table of Europe. 

Air, ſoil and produce.) The air in the ſouthern parts of Hungary 
is very unhealthy, owing to ſtagnated waters in lakes and marſhes. The 
air in the northern parts is more ſerene and healthy. The foil in ſome 
parts is very fertile, and produces almoſt every kind of fruits. They 
have a fine breed of mouſe coloured horſes, much eſteemed by military 
officers, 

Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion in Hungary is the Roman Catholic, 
though the greater part of the inhabitants are Proteſtants or Greeks ; 
aud they now enjoy the full exerciſe of their religious liberties. 

Government.) By the conſtitution of Hungary, the crown is ſtill held 
to be elective. This point is not diſputed. All that is inſiſted on is, 
that the heir of the houſe of Auſtria ſhall be elected as often as a vacancy 
happens. Fs | 

The regalia of Hungary, conſiſting of the crown and ſceptre of St. 
Stephen, the firſt king, are depoſited in Preſburg. Theſe are carefully 
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ſezured by ſeven locke, the keys of which are kept by the ſame num · 
ber of Hungarian noblemen. * No prince is held by the populace as le- 
gally their ſovereign, till he be crowned with the diadem of king Ste- 
phen ; and they have a notion that the fate of their nation depends upon 
this crown's remaining in their 9. Meſſfion ; it has therefore been always 
removed in times of danger, to places of the greateſt ſafety. 

Chief Towns.] Preſburgh in Upper Hungary, is the * of the 
whole kingdom. It is 2 built on che Danube, and, like Vienna, bas 
ſuburbs more magnificent than itſelf. In this city the fates of Hungary 
hold their aſſemblies, and in the cathedral church the ſovereign i is Crown» 
ES: 

Fiitery.] This kingdom is the ancient Papnonia. Julius Cæſar was 
the Zn Roman that attacked Flungary, and Tiberius ſubdued it. The 
Gorhs afterwards took it ; and in the year 376, it became a prey to the 
Flons and Lombards. It was annexed to the empire of Germany under 
har! 'emagae, but became an independent kingdom in 920 It was the 
ſeat of bloody wars between the Turks and Germans, from 1540 to 
1739, when, by the treaty of Belgrade, it was ceded to the latter, and 
ind annexed to the German empire. Formerly it was an aſſemblage 
of d;Terent ates, and Stephen was the firſt who aſſumed the title oc 
king, in the year 997. He was diſtirguiſhed with the appellation of 
SalxT, becauſe he firſt introduced chriſtianity into this country The 


preſent ſovereiga is Leopald II. who ſucceeded his brother, the late em- 
peror, Joſeph II. 


G MANS 


Miles 
Length 6 43 4; ard 547 40 North I atituge. 
Brach 5201 ene 15 5 ad 199 Eatt Lorgitude. 


OUNDED north, by the German Ocean, Denmark, 


aud the Baltic; eaſt, by Paland and Hungary; ſouth 
by Switzerland and the Alps, which divide it from Italy; weſt, by the 


* minions of France and the Low Countries, from which it is ſeparated 
y the Rhine, Moſelle, and the Meuſe. 


7 . 
Byuntorits. 


| ent.] The German empire es divided into ten grcles, viz. 

. Gircles, Populatian. Circles. Population. 
Upper Saxony 3,700,000 Burgundy 1,880,000 
Lower Saxony 2,199,099 Franconia 1,000,000 
Weftphatia 2,300,000 Swabia 1,800,000 
Upper Rluge 1,090,000 Bavaria 1,600,000 
1.ower I. Hing 1, 100,000 Aulſlria, 4,182,000 


Beſides 


ENA NF. . 
Beſides theſe ten circles there belong alſo to the German empire, 


| | Population. 

The kingdom of Bohemia, divided into 16 circles 2,266.00 

The Marquiſate of Moravia, in 5 circles, 1,137, oo0 
The Marquiſate of Luſatia, (belonging to the clector of 

Saxony) 400,900 

Sileſia ( belonging to the Roman empire) 1,800,000 


Productions and Commerce. | From the adyantageous ſituation and the 
great extent of Germany; from the various appearance of the ſoil, the 
number of its mountains, foreſts and large rivers, we ſhould be led to 
expect what we actually find, a great variety and plenty of uſeful pro- 
ductions. The northern, and chiefly the north-eaftera parts, furniſh 
many ſorts of peltry, as ſkins of foxes, bears, wolves, ſquirrels, 
lynxes, wild-cats, boars, &c.—— The ſouthern parts produce excellent 
wines and fruits; and the middle provinces great plenty of corn, cattle 
and minerals. Salt is found in Cermany in greater abundance and purity 
than in molt other countries. 

If the Germans are inferior to the Engliſh in the manufactures of 
cloth, hardware, and in the articles of luxury, it mult be accounted for 
from the political ſituation of their country: Ihe great number of princes, 
the variety of the forms of government, the different intereſts and mu- 
tual jealouſies of the petty ſtates, operate as checks on the commerce and 
proſperity of the whole; and the difficulty of obtaining their concur- 
rence in meaſures of general utility, is frequently the cauſe, why there 
are ſo few canals and good roads, to faſcilitate travelling and inland trade, 
Government.) The German empire, which till the year 843, was con- 
need with France, now forms a ſtate by itſelf, or may be connected 
as a combination of 300 ſovereignties, independent of each other, but 
compoſing one political body under an elective head, called the Emperor 
of Germany, or the Roman Emperor. All other ſovereigns allow him 
the firſt rank among the European monarchs. Eight princes of the em- 
pire, called Electors, have the right of electing the Emperor. The elec. 
tors are divided into eccleſiaſtical and temporal. 


The King or EleQor of Bohemia, 


Gy The Lector of the Palatine of Ba: 
The Archbiſhop of Mentz, ) © The a of Saxony 
The Archbiſhop ir . 2 The Ele gor of Brandenburgh, 
e Archbimop ot Cologne. =. The Eleor of Brunſwick, (Hano- - 


ver) Temporal. 


The emperor, upon his election, engages to protect the Roman Catholic 
religion and the Holy ſee. He is lord paramount of the Roman em- 
pire, of whom the princes are ſuppoſed to hold their dominions in fee--- 
He has power to aſſemble the Diet, over which he he preſides in perſon 
or by his commiſſary, and of ratifying their reſolutions by his confirma- 
tion He is ſupreme judge—has power to confer titles of nobility to 
eſtabliſh poſt offices throughout the empire, to give charters to he uni- 
5 | *— . 8 verſities, 
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verſities, and to confer academical degrees. The Diet, which is com- 
poſed of the emperor, and of the immediate ſtates of the empire, have 
rover to levy taxes, give laws, make war, and conclude treatics of peace, 
by which the whole empire is bound The ſtates of the empire which 
ure differently conſtituted and governed, conſidered in their ſeparate capa- 
city, enjoy ſovereign power in their reſpective (dominions, limited only 
by the above mentioned laws. 

Religion ] Since the year 1555, the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, 
and the Calviniſt, generally called the R<-tormed Religion, have been the 
eltabliſh-d religions of Germany. The ſirit prevaigg. in the ſouth of Ger- 
many, the Lutheran in the north, and the retormed near the Rhine. 

Capital.) VIENNA, on the Danube is the capital of Auſtria, and of the 
whole German empire; and is the reſidence of the Emperor. 

Improvements, ] The Germans can boalt of a greater number of uſe- 
ful diſcoveries aud inventions of arts and ſciences than any other Euro- 
pean nation. They have the honor of inventing the art of printing, about 
the year 1450. 

Hiſtory, Sc.] Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, king of France, 
was the founder of the German empire, in $00. Leopa'd II. the pre- 
ſent emperor, was elected upon the death of his brother Joſeph II. 

The German empire, when conſidered as one ſingle power or ſtate, 
with the emperor at his head, is of no great political conſequence in Eu- 
rope; becauſe, from the inequality, and weak connection of its parts, 
and the difcrent nature of their government, from the infignificancy of 
its ill compoſed army, and above ail from the dinterent views and intereſts 
of its maſters, it is next :29 impoſitie its ſoi ce ſhould be united, comiact 
and uniform. 
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L. Iiles 


Lenoth 200 Between 8 and 1 North Latitude 
Breadth G00 . 29 and 79 Lat Longitude, 
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ſouth an weſt, by France and the Engliſli Sca. 
TY — af Mp 1 1 TIF. 11212 iin ' 80 71 
Dir ,o. us couuntiy is due into ten PIOVINCES, names, 


Prewmces. Chi of 33 
* 5 . 1 
Brabant, belonging to the Dutch and Auſtrians, Treas 
Bruſlels. 
4 in erg, "i g ; 
42 . ; ſud'oQ v0 the houſe of Auſtria. Antwerp. 
Hh iris 


Limburg, 
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Pronces Chief T 0xwns. 
Linturgh, belonging to the Dutch and Auſtrians, Limburg. 
Luxemburg, Auſtrian and French, Luxemburg. 
Namur, middle parts belonging to Auſtria, Namur 
Huinault, Auſtrian and French, Mons. 
Cambreſis, ſubject to France, Cambray, 
Artois, ſobject to France, Arras 


i belonging to the Dutch, Auſtrians and Ghent, 
Flanders, i Oltend. 


Inhalitants and religion. ] The Netherlands are inhabited by about 
1,500,000 ſouls. The Roman Catholic is the eſtabliſhed religion ; but 
Proteſtants and Jews are not moleſted. 

ManufaQures. ) Their principal manufactures are, fine lawns, cam- 
bricks, Jace and tapeſtry, with which they carry on a very advantageous 
traffic, eſpecially with England, from whence it is computed, they receive 
a balance of half a million annually in time of peace. 

Chief towns.[ BruSSELS is the chief town of Brabant and the capi- 
tal of Flanders. Here the beſt camblets are made, and moſt of the fine 
laces which are worn in every part of the world. 

Antwerp, once the emporium of the European continent, is now re- 
duced to be a tapeſtry and thread-lace ſhop. One of the firſt exploits of 
the Dutch, ſoon after they ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, was to ruin at 
cnce the commerce of Antwerp, by linking veſſels loaded with ſtone in 
the mouth of the river Scheldt : thus ſhutting up the entrance of that 
river to ſhips of burden. This was the more cruel, as the people of Ant- 
werp had been their friends and fellow-ſufferers in the cauſe of liberty. 

Hiſtory.) Flanders, originally the country of the ancient Belgæ, was 
conquered by Julius Cæſar forty-ſeven years before Chrilt ; paſſed into 
the hands of France A. D. 412 ; and was governed by its earls, ſubject 
to that crown from 864 to 1360. By marriage it then came into the 
houſe of Auſtria; but was yielded to Spain in 1556. — Shook off the 


Spaniſh yoke 1572, and in the year 1725, by the treaty of Vienna, 
was annexed to the German empire: 


HOLLAND, ox THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Miles. ; Sq. Mil. 
Ul © a vs 
Length ” Between. 155 20 and 53% 30 N. Lat 19,000 


Breadth 145 29 7 Eaſt Longitud. 

| . OUNDED eaſt, by Germany; fouth, by the Auſtrian 
Bourdaries. | B and French Netherlands; welt and north by the Ger- 
man Ocean. Containing 113 towns, 1400 villages. 


Divided 


des HOLLAND oz ru UNITED PROVINCES. 


Divided into ſeven provinces. 


Provinces. Chief Towns. Jnhab. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
Gelder, Nimeguen, 12,000 Frieſland. Leuwarden. 
Holland, Amſterdam, 212,000 Overyflel, Deventer. 
Utrecht, Utrecht, 30,000 Groenigen Groenigen. 


Zeeland, Middleburgh, 24, 000. 


Country of Drenthe, under the protection of the United Provinces. 

Lands of the Generality, commonly called Dutch Brat ant. 

Wealth and Commerce.] The ſeven United Provinces afford a ſtriking 
proof, that unwearied and perſeveriny induftry is capable of conquering 
every diſadvantzge of climate and fitvation. The air and water are 
bad; the ſoil naturally produces ſcarcely any thing but turf ; and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this ſoil, povt as it is, is diſputed by the oecan, which, riſing 
conſiderably above the level of the land, can only be prevented by ſtrong 
and expenſive dykes, from overflowing a ſpot whieh feems to be ſtolen 
from its natural domains. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, which 
might ſeem ir ſurmountable to a leſs induſtrious people, the perſevering 
labours of the patient Dutchmen have rendered this ſmall, and ſeeming] 
inſignificant territory; one of the richeſt ſpots in Europe, both with he 
pet to population and property. In other countries which are poſſeſſed 
of a varicty of natural productions, we are not ſurpriſed to find manufac- 
tures employed in multiplying the riches which the bounty of the ſoil 
beſtows But to ſee, in a country like Holland, large woollen manu- 
factures, where there are ſcarely any flocks ; numberleſs artiſts employed 


in metals, where there is no mine; thouſands of ſaw-mills, where there 


is ſcarcely any foreſt ; an immenſe quantity of corn exported from a 
coumty where there is not agricuiture enough to fupport one half of its 
inhabitants, muſt ſtrike every obſerver with admiration. Among the 
moſt valuable productions of this country may be reckoned their excel- 
lent cattle, They export large quantities of madder, a vegetable much 
uſed in dying. Their fiſheries yield a clear profit of many millions of 
florins. The trade of Holland extends to almoſt every part of the 
world, to the excluſion, in ſome branches, of all their European com- 
titors. | = 
5 Capital ] Ausrzxpan, which is built on piles of wood, and is one 
of the moſt commercial cities in the world. It has more than one half 
the trade of Hol and; and, in this celebrated centre of an ivimenſe 
commerte, a bank is effabliſhed of that ſpecies, called a Giro bank, of 
very great wealth and greater credit. 

Government.) Since the great confederation of Utrecht, made in the 
year 1579, the Seven United Provinces may be looked on as one political 
body, unſted for the prefervation of the Whole, of which each ſingle 
province is governed by its own laws, and exerciſes moſt of the rights of 
a ſovereign * In conſequence of the union, the Seven Provinces 


guarantee each others rights, they make war and peace, they levy taxes, 
&c. inthelr joint capacity; but as to internal government, each province 
is independent of the other provinces, and of the ſupreme power of the 
republic: The provinces rank in the order they are mentioned. They 
{end deputies, choſen out of the provincial ſtates, to the general . 
calle 
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POLAND axy LITHUANIA. zog 
called the States General, which is inveſted with the ſupreme. legiſlative 

wer of the confederation, Each province may fend as many members 
as it pleaſes, but it has only. one voice in the aſſembly of the ſtates. Ac- 
cording to the lateſt regulations, chat aſſembly is compoſed of 58 deputies. 
At the head of this republican government, is the Prince Stadtholder or 
Governor, who exerciſes a very conſiderable part of the executive power 
of the ſtate. 


Religion.] The Calvaniſt or Reformed Religion i is eſtabliſhed io Hol- 
land : but others are tolerated. 

None but Calviniſts can hold any employment of truſt or profit, The 
church is governed by preſbyteries and ſynods. Of the latter there are 
nine for ſingle provinces, and one national ſynod, ſubject, however, to- 
the controul of the States General. The French and Walloon Calviniſts. 
have ſynods of their own. In the ſeven provinces are 1579 miniſters of 
the eſtabliſhed church, 20 of the Walloon church, 800 Roman Chatholic, 
53 Lutheran, 43 Arminian, and 312 Baptiſt miniſters. In the Eaſt Indies 
there are 46, and in the Weſt Indies ꝙ miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church. 

Hfliory.] Theſe provinces were originally an aſſemblage of ſeyeral lord- 
ſhips, dependant upon the kings of Spain; from whoſe yoke they with-. 
drew themſelves during the reign of Philip II. in. the year 1579, under the 
conduct of the Prince of Orange, and formed the republic now called the 
Seven United provinces, of Holland, that being the moſt remarkable pro- 
vince. The office of ſtadtholder, or captain-general of the United Pro- | 


rinces, was made hereditary in the Prince of Orangeꝰs family, not except- 
ing females, 1747. 


POLAND: axp LITHUANIA 


Piles, 


I engt 169 and 34 Faſt Longitude. 
Berk 70} Between { | and 57 North Latitude. 
Baundaricy« EFORE the e xtraordinary partition of this country 


the ing. of Pruſſia, aided. by the emperor and 2 
queen, and the empreſs of Ruſſia, which event happened ſince the year 


1771, the kingdom of Poland, with the dutchy of Lithuania annexed, was 
bounded: north, by Livonia, Muſcovy, and the Baltic; eaſt, by Muſcovy, 
ſouth, by Hungary, Turkey, and Little Tartary; 5 welt, by Germany, 
Containing 230 towns. 

In Poland, are villages 2,377, convents of nuns 86, noblemen's eſtates 
22,032, abbeys 37, conyents of monks, 5 79, houſes in general 1,674,328, 
e 1,243, 000, Jews 500,000. 

iv hows. ] The kingdom of Poland contains 155 towns, and is divided 
into, 1 * 4 Poland, which is. ſubdivided into 12 diſtricts, called 
Woidw rodſhips. 2. Little Poland three woidwodſhi ips. 3. Polachia, 


three 
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three counties, 4. Chelm, remaining part'of Red Ruſſia. 5. Podolia and 


Bratzaw. 6. Kow. 7. Volhynia. 8. The great dutchy of Lithuania, 
which includes White Ruſſia, Black Ruſſia, Poleſia, and the dutchy ot 


Szamaite. 


Wealth and Commerce.] Poland is one of the weakeſt ſtates in Europe, 


owing to the oppreſſion of the trades people in the towns, and the ſlavery 
of the peaſantry. If the ſkill of the natives in agriculture, bore any pre- 
portion to the fertility of the ſoil, Poland might be one of the richeſt 
countries in the world; for though a large part of it lies uncultivated, 
it exporta no inconſiderable quantity of corn. Waat of induſtry and ot 
freedom, are the chief reaſons that the balance of trade is ſo much againſt 
Poland. The exports are corn, hemp, flax, horſes, cattle, (about 100,000 
oxen every yeat) peltry, timber, metals, manna, wax, honey. &c. the 
value of them in the year 1777, amounted to nearly 30 millions of dol- 
lars. The imports, conſiſting chiefly in wine, cloth, filk. hardware, 
gold, filver, Eaſt and Welt India goods, were ſuppoſed to amount to nv 
leſs than 47 millions of dollars. | 


- Government.) Since the late revolution, the government of Poland is 


ariſtocratical. Its nominal head is an eleRtive king, ſo limited, that in 

blic acts he is often called only the firſt order of the republic. On be- 
ing elected he is obliged immediately to ſign the Pada Conventa of Poland. 
The ſovereign power is veſted in the bands of the three orders of the ſtare, 
the king, the ſenate and the nobility. x 

Religion.] The eſtabliſhed religion is the Roman Catholic, Proteſtants, 
to whom the name of diſhdents is now confined, are tolerated. The 
power of the pope and of the prieſts is very great. 


Capital.) Warsaw, ſituated on the river Viſtula, in the center of Po - 


land, containing 50,000 inhabitants. 

Hiſtory. ] Poland was anciently the country of the Vandals, who emi- 
grated from it to invade the Roman empire. It was erected into a dutchy, 
of which Lechus was the firſt duke, A. D. 694. In his time the uſe of 
gold and filver was unknown to his ſubjects, their commerce being carried 
on only by exchange of goods. It became a kingdom in the year 1000; 
Otho III. emperor of Germany, conferring the title of king on Boleſlaus 
I. Red Ruſſia was added to this kingdom by Boleſlaus II. who married 
the heireſs of that my A. D. 1059. Diſmembered by the emperor 
of Germany, the empreſs 


a partition treaty, ſeized the moſt valuable territories, 1 772. 
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T HE countries belonging to this monarchy, are ſcattered, and with- 


out any natural connection. The kingdom of Pruſſia is bounded 

north, by part of Samogitia; ſouth, by Poland Proper and Maſovia ; 
eaſt, by part of Lithuania; weſt, by Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic; 160 
miles 


of Ruſſn, and the king of Pruſſia, who, by 


„„ e 


miles in length, and 112 in breath. Its capital is LOπ N , con- 
taining 54, Coo inhabitants. Pruſſia extends to 559 north latitude, and is 
divided into. 
Population. Capital. Towns. 
The countries which are independ- 


ent of the Gernian Empire. } 6,000,0c0 BIILIN. 
'The countries that are dependent. 145,136 570. 
6,4c0,000 inhabitants. 


Walth and commerce.) The different provinces of the Pruſhan monar- 
chy are by no means equal to one another, with reſpect to fertility and 
the articles of their produce. The kingdom of Pruſſia, being the 
moſt northren part of the monarchy, is rich in corn, timber, manna graſs, 
flax, and peltry of all ſorts, and exports theſe articles. Amber is exported 
annually, to the the value of 20,000 dollars. Pruſſia wants falt, and has no 
metals but iron. The profits of its fiſheries are conſiderable, Other 
parts of the monarchy produce various metalic ore, minerals, and preci- 
ous ſtones. The ſum accruing to the king from the mines, amounts to 
800,000 dollars, and the profits of private proprietors, to 500,coo dollars. 
Five thouſand hands are employed in the ſilk munufactures. Pruſſia an- 
nually exports linen to the value of 6 millions of dollars. Their manu- 
factures ot iron, cloath, ſilk, linen, leather, cotton, porcelaine, hard ware, 
glaſs, paper, and their other principle manufactures, employ upwards of 
165,0co hands, and the produce of their induſtry is eſtimated at upwards 
of zo millions of dollars. 

Government and religion. The Pruſhan monarch reſembles a ve 
complicated machine, which, by its ingenious and admirable conſtruction, 
produces the greateſt effects with the greateſt caſe, but in which the yeild- 
ing of a wheel, or the relaxation of a ſpring will ſtop the motion of the 
whole. The united effects of flouriſhing finances, of prudent economy, 
of accuracy and diſpatch in every branch of adminiſtration, and of a for- 
midable military ſtrength, have given ſuch conſequence to the Pruſſian 
monarchy, that the tranquillity and ſecurity, not only of Germany, but 
of all Europe, depend in a great meaſure on the politics of its cabinet. 
The adminiſtration of juſtice is likewiſe acmirably ſimpliſied and executed 
with unparalleled quickneſs. 

Under the reign of the late kit g, Frederick the great, all profeſſions 
of faith lived peaceably together, becauſe the eſtabliſhed religion, which 
is the reformed, had no power to oppreſs thoſe of a different perſuaſion. 
Roman Catholicks and Jews are very numerous in the Pruſſian dominions ; 
they enjoy the moſt perfect freedom in the exerciſe of their religion. 

Hiſtory.) Pruſha was anciently inhabited by an idolatrous and cruel 
people. The barbarity and ravages they were continually making upon 
their neighbours, obliged Conrad, duke of Maſovia, about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, to call to his aſſiſtance the knights of the Teuto- 

nie order, who were juſt returned from the holy land. Theſe knights 
choſe a grand maſter, attacked thoſe people with ſucceſs, and after a 
bloody war of fifty years, reduced them to obedience, and obliged them 
to embrace chriſtanity. They maintained their conqueſt till 1525, when 
Albert, Margtave of Brandenburgh, their laſt grand maſter having made 
himſelf 
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himſelf maſter of all Pruſſia, ceded the weſtern part to the king of Poland; 
and was acknowledged duke of the eaſtern part, but to be held as a fief 
of that kingdom. The elector Frederick-William, ſurnamed the Great; 
by a treaty with Poland in 1656, obtained a confitmation of this part of 
Fruffa ta him and his heirs, free from vaſſalage, and in 1663 he was de- 
clared independent and fovereign duke. With theſe titles, and as grand 
maſter of the Teutonics, they continued till 1701, when Frederick; ſon 
of Frederick-William the Great, and grandfather of the late king, raiſed 
the dutchy of Pruſſia to a kingdom, and on January 18, 1701, in a ſo- 
leran aſſembly of the ſtates of the empire, placed the crown with his own 
hands upon Eis head; ſoon after which he was acknowledged as kingof 
Pruſſta by all the European powers. Frederick III. died Aupuſt 
17, 1786, and wes ſucceeded by his nephew, Frederick-Williamz who 
was born 1744. 
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Miles. 
Length 44 and 40“ and 72 North Lat. 9 g __ 
Breadth | Between 230 and 629 Eall Longitude g 4.880, ccc 


3 is the largeſt empire in the world, extending from the Baltic 
and Sweden on the weſt; to Kamtſchatka, and the eaſtern ocean, 
and on the north, from the frozen ocean to the 44th degree of latitude. 

Divi/-ons] Ruſſi is at preſent divided into 42 governments, which 
are comprehtenarcd again under 19 general governments, viz; 


Government. Inhab. Capital. 
Faropean part of Ruſſia, 30 20 millions, Peterfburg. 
Afidtie Refa, | 12 4 ditto. Caſan 


Ihe ſuperiority of the European part over the vaſt but uncultivated 
provinces of Aſia, is ſtriking. U he provinces. acquired by the divifion-of 
Poland, are highly valuable to Nuſſid, to which the acquiſition. of Crimes 
is by no means comparable in value. 1 

This immenſe empire comprehends upwards of 50 differend nations, 
and the number of languages is ſuppoſed not to be leſs than the number 
of nations. 

 Wenlth ani commerce.) In fo vaſt a tract of country as the empire of 
Nuſla, . ſpreading under many degrees of latitude, watered by mere than 
eight rirers, which run through, the ſpace of 2000 miles, and croſſed by 
an extenſive chain of mountains, we may expect to-find an infinite numbet 
of natural prod actions, though we mult make ſome allowances for the 
great deſerts of Siberia, and the many parts not yet thoroughly inveſti- 
gate d by natural hiſtorians. Ilie ſpecies of plants pecaliar to this part 
of the globe, Which have alrezdy been diſcovered, amount to many thou- 
ſandsy The ſgil contains al maß all minerals, tin, platina and ſome * 
nictals 


l. „ 
metals excepted. Ruſſia abounds with animals of almoſt all the various 
kinds, and has many that have never been deſcribed. It has the great- 
eſt variety of the fineſt furs. In 1781, there were exported from Pe- 
terſburg . 428,877 ſkins of hares, 36,904 of grey ſquirrels, 1, 354 
of bears, 2,018 of ermine, 5,639 of foxes, 300 of wild cats, beſides 
thoſe of wolves and of the ſſlic (a beautiful animal of the rat kind) 
excluſive of the exportation of the ſame articles from Archangel, Riga, 
and the Caſpian Sea. In one year there were exported from Archangel, 
783,000 pud of tallow (a pudis equal to 40 lb.) 8,602 pud of can- 
dles, and 102 pud of butter. In 1781 from Peterſburgh, 148,099 pud 
of, red leather, 10,885 pud of leather for ſoles, .5 30,646 pud of candles, 
50,000 pud of ſoap, 27,416 pud of ox bones, 990 calve ſkins. The 
fiſheries belonding to Ruſſia are very productivxe. The foreſts of fir- trees 
are immenſely valuable. Oaks and beeches do not grow to a uſeful ſize 
beyond the Goth degree of north latitude. They export timber, pitch, 
tar and pot-aſh to a vaſt amount, Rye, wheat, tobacco, hemp, flax, ſail- 
cloth, linſeed oil, flax-ſeed, iron, filver, copper, jaſper, ſalt, marble, 
granite, &c. are among the productions of Ruſſia. The whole of the ex- 
ports of Ruſha amounted in 1783 to near 13 millions of rubles; the 
imporis did not much exceed the ſum of 12 millions. The imports con- 
fiſt chiefly of wine, ſpices, fruits,fine cloth, and other manufactured com- 
modities and articles of luxury. There are at preſent no more than 
484 manufaQurers in the whole empire. 

Government, ] The emperor or autocrator of Ruſſia (the preſent em- 
preſs ſtyles herſelf autocratrix) is abſolute. He muſt be of the Greek 
church by the ancient cuſtom of the empire. The only written funda- 
mental law exiſting is that of Peter the Firſt, by which the right of ſucceſ- 
ſion to the throae depends entirely on the choiceof the reigning monarch, 
who has unlimited authority over the lives and properties of all his ſub« 
jets. The management of public affairs is entruſted to ſeveral depart- 
ments. Atthe head of all thoſe concerned in the regulation of internal 
affairs (the eccleſiaſtical ſynod excepted) is the ſenate, under the preſi- 
dency of a chancellor and vice- chancellor. The ſovereign nomi- 
nates the members of this ſupreme court, which is divided into fix 
chambers, four at Peterſburg and two at Moſcow. The provinces are 
ruled by governors appointed by the ſovereign. | 

Religion.] The religion eſtabliſhed in the Ruſſian empire is the Greek. 
The moſt eſſential point in which their profeſſion of faith differs from 
that of the Latin church, is the doQrine, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds 
from the Father only. Their worſhip is as much overloaded with cere- 
monies as the Roman Catholic. Saints are held in yeneration, and 
painted images, of them, but no ſtatues, are ſuffered in the churches. 
The church has been governed, ſince the time of Peter the Great, by a 
national council called the Holy Synod. Marriage is forbid to the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops, but is allowed to the inferior clergy. There are 
479 convents for men, 74 for women, in which are 90,000 perſons. 
Above 900,000 peaſants belong to the eſtates in poſſeſſion of the clergy} 

Hiſtory.] The earlieſt authentic account we have of Ruſha is A. D. 
862, when Rurick was grand duke of Novogorod in this country. In the 
year 981, Wolidimer was the firſt Chriſtian king. The Poles conquered 
LI 
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it about 1058, but it is uncertain how long they kept it. Andrey I. bes 
gan his reign 1158, and laid the foundation of Moſcow. About 1200 
of the Mungls Tartars conquered it, and held it in ſubjection to them till 
1540, when John Baſilowitz reſtored it to independency. About the 
midd.e of the ſixteenth century, the Ruſſians diſcovered and conquered 
Siberia. It became an empire 1721, when Peter I. aſſumed the title of 
emperor of all the Ruſſias, which was admitted by the powers of Eu- 
rope to be obſerved in future negociations with the court of Peterſburg. 

The reign of Elizabeth, in the courſe of the preſent century, is re- 
markable, on account of her aboliſhing the uſe of torture, and govern- 
ing her ſubjects for twenty years without inflicting a ſingle capital puniſh» 
ment. 

The preſent empreſs is actually employed in founding a number of 
ſchools, for the education of the lower claſſes of her ſubjects, through- 
| Out the beſt inhabited parts of the empire; an inſtitution of the molt be- 
r neficial tendency, which, if rightly executed, will entitle the great Catha 
ive, more than any of her predeceſſors, to the gratitude of the Ruſſian 
Buation. 
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771 Ws. 
Miles. 


Length 1300 _ (50%and 709 North Latitude. 
Breadth 20 Between 109 and 40 Eaſt Longitude. 


„ TD OUNDED north, by the Frozen Ocean; eaſt by 
Boundaries. B Ruſſia; ſouth, by Denmark and the Baltic; weſt, dy 
Norway. The whole kingdom of Sweden contains 104, towns, 80, 2 50 
villages. and 1, 200 eſtates of the nobility. 


Divifions Square miles Population. 2 1 
toc ; 

g — 64,000 2,100,000 80,0c _—_ * 
3 Nordland, 95,472 150,000 Lund. 
4 Lapland, — ä — 
5 Finland, 48,780 624,000 Abo. 
6 Swediſh Pomerania, 1,440 100,550 Bergen, 
7 In the Weſt-Indies, Sweden obtained from France, in the year 1785, 

„ 4d of Barthelemi. 

the iſlan - DN 


Climate, exports and imports.) Sweden has an inhoſpitable climate, 
and the greater part of the ſoil is barren, upwards of 110,000 ſquare 
miles lie uncultivated. Yet the induſtry of the inhabitants in arts and 
agriculture, has raiſed it to the rank of a ſecondary European power, 
Sweden imports 300,000 tons of corn, and 4,535 hogſheads of ſpirit · 
ous liquors, beſides hemp, dax, falt, wine, beef, ſilk, paper, leather, 
and Eaſt and Weſt-India goods. The exports of Sweden conſiſt chiefly 
of wood, pitch, tar, fiſh, furs, copper, iron, ſome gold and filver, and 


other minerals, to the amount, in the year 1768 of upwards of 13 
ons 
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millions of dollars z their imports in the ſame year amounted to little 
more than 10 millions of dollars. The Swedes trade to all parts of Eu- 
rope, to the Levante, the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, to Atrica and China. 
| Government. ] Since the memorable revolution in 1772. Sweden may 
be called a monarchy. The ſenate (till claim ſome ſhare in the admini- 
ſtration, but its members are choſen by the king The king has the abſo- 
lute diſpoſal of the army, and has the power of calling and of diffolving 
the aſſembly of the ſtates ; but he cannot impoſe any new tax, without 
conſulting the diet. The ſenate is the higheſt court or council in the 
kingdom, and is compoſed of 17 ſenators, or ſupreme counſellors. The 
provinces are under governors, called provincial captains. | 
Religion.] The religion eſtabliſhed in Sweden is the Lutheran, which 
the ſovereign muſt profeſs, and is engaged to maintain in the kingdom. 
Calviniſts, Roman Catholics and Jews are tolerated. The ſuperior clergy 
of Sweden have preſerved the dignities of the Roman Catholic church; 
it is compoſed of the archbiſhop of Upſal, of 14 biſhops, and of 192 pre- 


ſidents. The juriſdiction of eccleſiaſtical matters is in the hands of 19 | 


conſiſtories. The number of the inferior clergy, comprehending the mi- 
niſters of pariſhes, &c. amounts only to 1387. . 
History.] We have no account of this country till the reign of Bornio © _ 
III. A. D. 714. Margaret. queen of Denmark and Norway, was 
called to the throne of Sweden, on the forced refignation of Albert, their 
king, A. D. 1387. It remained united to the Daniſh crown till 1523, 
when the famous Guſtavus Vaſa expelled the Danes, and ever fince it 
has remained independent; but was made an abſolute monarchy by the 
preſent king in 1772. | F 
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A LL the Daniſh provinces-contain 182,400 ſquare mize. and. By 
A cluding the colonies, 2,500,000 inhabitants. | | | 
| Diviſions. Square mules, Population. Chief Towns, Inbab. 


n 1,125,000 - Copennacen, 87,00 
Saur bene er 15.000 1,125,000 | Cortunaonn, 81,09 


2 Dutchy of Hal- ; 
ſtein in Rach R Glukſtadt, 2,483 
3 Norway, which 
has the Attn | 112,000 723,141 Bergen, 18,000 
tic welt, —_ 
4 Faroe iſlands, — FL,000 —— 
5 Iceland, 46,400 46,201 Skalhol . — 


The whole of Denmark contains 68 towns, 22 bs ougas, 15 earl- 
doms, 1ſt baronies, 932 eſtates of the inferior nohility, 7000 villages. 
Norway contains 18 towns, two carldoms, and 27 ellates cf the other 
biltiy. 

: L13 The 
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The Danes have ſettlements at Coromandel i in Aſia, on the coaſt of. 
Guinea. and other places in Africa, and in Greenland in America. 


Greenland is divided into Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, a very: exten- 


ſiye country, but thinly inhabited. Crantz, reckons only. 9 7 ſtated, * 

and 7000 wandering n in Weſt Greenland. The WEE are 
the only nation who have ſettlements in Weſt, Greenland; where, — 
their protection, the Moravian brethern have e and very uſeful 
eſtabliſhments. 

TWealth and Commerce.] If the cold and batten ki n dom of 3 
did not require large ſupplies of corn from Denmark, the latter could 
export a conſiderable quantity of it. Sleſwick, Jutland, Seeland, and 
Leland, are very rich corn countries, and abound in black catttle. The 
ehief produce 0 | ON is 2 timber, and a great variety of pelt 
The mines of ry valuable, as well as its fiſheries. Only 
one fourteenth 11 of its it is fi f or agriculture. . The balance of trade i A 
in favour of Norway, and againſt Denmark. The whole of the ex · 
ports of Denmark and Holſtein amounted, in 1768, to 1, 382,68 1 rix-- 
dollars; the imports. to 1,976,800. The, exports of — to 
1,711,369, and the imports. to 1,2 38,284 dollars, ManufaQures do. 
not thrive in Denmark. 

Religion. ] The ſame as in Sweden. 2 g 

Government.] Denmark is an hereditary 3 and Berbel in 
an abſolute manner; but the Daniſh kings are legal ſovereigns, and per- 
haps the only legal ſoyereigns in the world; for dhe ſenators, nobility 
clergy, and commons diveſted themſelves of their right as well as pow-? 
er, in the year 1661, and made a formal ſurrender of their liberties , to. 
1 then king Frederick III. 
| .] Denmark, the ancient kingdom of the Goths, was lie- 
— | the year 714, when Gormo was king. Chriſtian VII. is the 
2 ſovereign ; he viſited England in 1768. His queen, the youngeſt 

of George III. king of Great-Britain, was ſuddenly ſeized, con- 
fined in a caſtle as a ſtate priſoner, and afterwards baniſhed the kingdom. 
The Counts Struenſee and Brandt (the firſt prime miniſter and the 
queen's phyſician) were ſeized” at the lame dme, "Jantary 1772, d be · 
headed the ſame year. 

Bartholinus, celebrated * bis knowledge of anatomy, and Tycho 
Brake, the e were natives of this country. 
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Lic between 499 and 589 50 Nonk. Latitude, and. 20 Eaſt: nnd: 69 
; :20/ (Wer Longitude: rg 


-..; Died . 8 Mi L Population. SPE: 1 
B ern and wa 54,112 7.600.080. J,oupon, 200,000 
Scotland.. 25,600 1,300,000. Edinburgh, 80,000 
Ireland, ole? It Aides a6 2561, 14 Dublin, 160,000 

Counties, Countiec. 
England ie-divided in into n Scotland zt and 2 ſtewardſhips. 
Wales We x BS. 3-4; 3 ang 32 in 4 provinces. 
The Engliſh poſſeſs the fortreſs of Gibraltar, and raluable ſettlements 


in Aſia, Africa, and America. 
| Wealth and Commerce] The two diviGous ; of Great-Britain Eng . 
land and Scotland, differ widely with reſpe& to their natural fentility, 
and to the wealth of their inhabitants. South Britain, or England, 
abounds with all the uſeful productions of thoſe countries in Europe, 
which are in parrallel latitudes, wine, filk, and ſome wild animals ex- 
cepted. Agriculture, gardening, the cultivation of all thoſe plants which 
are moſt uſeful for feeding cattle, and breeding horſes and ſheep, are car- 
ried on in England to an aſtoniſhing height. Of about 42,000,000 acres, 
which England contains only, 8,500,000 producecorn ; the reſt is either 
covered with wood, or laid out in meadows, gardens, parks, &c. and à 
conſiderable part is {tal waſte, land. Vet out of crops obtained from the 
fifth part of the lands, there have been exported, during the ſpace of 
five, years, from 1745, to 4750, quantities. of corn to the value of 
£.7,600,000 ſterling. The nett produce of the 'Engliſh . corn-land is eſti- 
mated at . 9, ooo, oo ſterling. The rents of paſture ground, meadows, 
&c. at H: 7700, oo. The number of people engaged in, and maintained 
by farming, is ſuppoſed to be 2,800,000. England abounds in excellent 
cattle and ſheep. In the beginning of the preſent century, there were 
ſuppoſed to be 12 millions of ſheep, and their number has ſince been in- 

creaſing. In the years 1769,.1770 and 1777, the value of the woollens 
— from England, including thoſe * Yorkſhire, amounted. to 
Iz. 500, Oo ſterling. | 

_ Copper, tin, lead and iron are found i in 5 ace in Grkat-Bri⸗ 
tain, where there is made exery ear $960,969, tons of pis- iron, and 
20— zo, ooo tons of bar: iron. 2 1 "7h 

England poſſeſſes a great, treaſure. in her Ne coal- mines, which 
are worked Fehiefly' in the northern counties, whence the coal is. conveyed 
by ſea," and by inland canals, to every part of the kingdom. The 
mines ot Northumberland e. ſend every * W of oy 
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chaldron: of coals to London, and 1500 veſſels are employed i in carry- 
ing chem along the eaſtern coaſt of England. 

S 0TLAND's natural productions are greatly inferior to thoſe of Eng+ 
land, both with reſpect to plenty and variety. It produces chiefly, flax, 
hemp, coals, ſome iron and much lead. The trade of this country con- 
liſts chiefly in linen, thread and coals they have lately begun to manu- 
facture cloth, carpets, ſugar, &c. © 

IxEtanDis, in moſt of its provinces, not inferior in fertility to Eng- 
land, but very far behind it in point of civilization and induſtry. This 
inferiority mult be partly attributed to the idleneſs, ignorance, and op- 
preſſion of its:inhabitants ; and partly to the commercial jealouſy of the 
Britiſh le giſſation,. from which Ireland has at tength been emancipated. 
"Phe chief articles of its produce are cattle, ſheep,” hogs and flax ; large 
quantities of excellent ſalted pork, beef and butter, are annually exported. 

The Iriſh wool is very frve The principal nianufacture of Ireland 
is that of linen, which. at preſent, is a very valuable article of exporta 
tion, Fifteen hundred - Ae are employed in the lik manufactures 
at Dublin. 5 | 

With the ieren of tibefty and induſtry, this kingdom will ſoon riſe 
10 the Sunne — 2 to Wi it is enten by its tertility and 
henation. | 

The total of the exports 0 Ireland to Great Britain, in- 1779 and 
1580, at an average, Was 3 2,302,000... Tus aner! is greatly 1 in fa 
vour of Ireland. 

The manufaQuresof- England are confeſialy, with very few excep- 
tions, ſupcrior to thoſe of other countites." For this ſuperiority they are 
nearly equally indebted to national character, to) the Heudtion of their 
__ and to their excellent conſtitution. 2 +7 

The Engliih povernment, favourable to liberry, and to every exertion 
of genius, has provided, by wiſe and equitable laws, for the ſecure en- 
yoyment of property acquired by ingenuity and'labour,. and has removed 
obPacies to induſtry, by prohibiting the importation of luch bun . 
abi oad which un eres at bome = * g 

0 Seatland, * the time of it (a). union my ae 1707, has 
bee gradually rifirg in eveal h, commerce and aprieutture. 

+ For ore of the beſt books relating to Ireland, we cannot refrain 
referring our readers to a vel.me in $v0. of Hiſtorical Tracts, by Sir ſohn 
Davies, Attorney Gentrul, and ſpeaker of the Houfe af Collivoitt in Ire. 
lard. Caf hing of, 1ſt. A Diſcove y of the true Cauſe why' Ireland was 
never broug 5t ur Obedience to the crawn of Erglnd. 24. A Letter to 
the Earl of Se ſbury on the State "of I elind in 1607. 34. A Liter to the 
Farl of Seb 71 1610, giving an Account of th: Plantations in Ulſter. 
4'h. A Speech to the Lord Deputy in 161 3, tracing the artcitit Conſtitution 
of Ireland. To" which i prefixed, A new Life of ! the Author, 7. om au- 
tlenbic Documents, By George Chalmers, Eſq. 

t See A Collection of Treaties between Gres: Din and other 
Powers. By George Chalmers. Eſq, 


45 For this great national event, ſee, The Hifory of the Union Between 


an / Scotland, ty DanielDe Foe ; with An" Tntrod "ow to 8 * nion with Treland. 
By J. L.De Lolme. 
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The Britiſh iſlands, among other advantages for navigation, have 
coaſts, the ſea line of which, including both Great- Britain and lreland, 
extends nearly 3,800 miies, whereas the ſea-coaſt of France has but 
ooo miles. The commerce of Great-Britain is immenſe, and increaſ- 
ing. In the years 1783 and 1784, the ſhips cleared outwards, amount- 
ing to 950,000 tons, exceeded the number of tons of the ſhips employed 
in 1760 (24 years before) by upwards of 400,000 tons. The valae of 
the cargoes exported in 1784, amounted to upwards of Z 15,000,000 ; 
and the nett cuſtoms paid for them into the Exchequer were upwards of 
C. z, ooo, ooo ſterling ; and even this ſum was exceeded the following 
year, 1785, by upwards of C. 1, ooo, ooo ſterling. —The balance of 

trade in favour of England is eſtimated at . 3, ooo, ooo. The inland 
trade is valued at C. 42, ooo, ooo ſterling.— The fiſheries of Great Bri- 
tain are numerous and very productive. The priviieged trading campa- 
nies, of which the Eaſt India Company, chartered in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, is the principal, carry on the moſt important foreign commerce. 

The Bank of England was incorporated in 1694. This company, by 
the ſanction of parliament, deals in bills of exchange—it buys and ſells 
bullion, and manages government annuities paid at its oſſice, Its credit 
is the molt been en of any in Europe. It is one of the principal 
creditors of the nation, and the value of the ſhares in its ſtock runs 

very high. . | pe 

Government.] The government of Great-Britain may be called a 
limited monarchy. It is a happy combination of a monarchi:1 and popu- 
lar government. The king has only the executive power; the legiſlative 
is ſhared by him and the parliament, or more properly by tae people. 
'The crown is hereditary ; both male and female deſcendants are capable 
of ſucceſhon. The king muſt profeſs the Proteſtant religion. 

Religion.] The eſtabiſhed religion in that part of Great-Britain, called. 
England, is the Epiſcopal Church of England, of which the king, with- 
out any ſpiritual power, is the head. The revenues of the Church of 
England are ſuppoſed to be about C. 3, ooo, ooo ſterling. All other de- 
nominations of chriſtians, called Diſſenters, and jews, are tolerated. — 

Four-fifths of the people of Ireland are Roman Catholics, and are con- 
ſequently excluded from all places of truſt and profit. Their clergy 
are numerous.—The Scotch are Preſbyterians, and are ſtrictly Calvin-_ 
iſts in doctrine and form of eccleſiaſtical government. The other moſt 
conſiderable religious ſets in England are Unitarians, Babtiſts, Quakers 
(60,000 ) Methodiſts, Roman Catholics (60000) 12,000 families 
of Jews—and French and German Lutherans and Calviniſts. 

Hiftory.) Britain was firſt inhabited by a tribe of Gauls. Fiſty- two 
years before the birth of Chriſt, Julius Cæſar ſubjected them to the Ro- 
man empire. The Romans remained maſters of Britain 500 years, till 
they were called home in defence of their native country agaiot the in- 
vaſions of the Goths and Vandals. The PiRs, Scots and Saxons then 
took poſſeſſion of the iſland. In 1066, William duke of Normandy ob- 
tained a complete victory over Harold king of England, which is called 

the Norman conqueſt. Magna Charta was ſigned by John 1216. This 
is called the bulwark of Engliſh liberty. In 1485, the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter were unitedin Henry VIE. after a longand bloody conteſt . 
The uſurpation of Cromwell took place in 1647. The revolution ſo 
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called on account of James the ſecond's abdicating the throne, ta 
whom William and Mary ſucceeded) happened 1688. Queen Anne 
ſucceeded William and Mary in 1702, in whom ended the Proteſtan 
line of Charles I. and George the firſt of the houſe of Hanover, aſcen 
ded the throne in 1714, and the ſucceſſion has been regular in this line 
George the Third is the preſent king. | 
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TIA principal iſlands of Europe, are Great Britain and Ireland in 
1 che north. In the Medi erranean ſez, are, Yvicag Majorca, and 
Minorca, ſubje& to Spain. Corſica, ſebject to the French. Sardinia 
is ſubject to its own king: and Sicily is governed by a viceroy under the 
king of Naples, to whom the iſland belongs. The iſlands of the Baitic, 
the Adriatic and Ionian ſeas are not worn, of notice. | 

The principal ſeas, gulphs, and bays in Europe, are the Adriatic Sea, 
between Italy and Turkey; the Baltic Sea, between Denmark, Poland, 
and Sweden; the Bay of Biſcay, between France and Spain; the En- 

liſn Channel, between England and France; the Euxine or Black Sea, 
between Europe and Aſia; the German Ocean, between Germany an! 
Britain; and the Mediterrancan Sea, between Europe and Africa. 

The chief mountaing in Europe, are the Alps, between France and 
Italy; the Apennine Hills in Italy; the Pyrenean Hills, that divide 
France from Spain; the Carpathian Mountains, in the ſouth ot Poland; 
the Peak in Derbyſhire; the Plinlimmon in Wales: beſides the terrible 
Volcanos, or Burning Mountains, of Veſuvius and Stromboli, in Na- 
ples; Etna, in Sicily, and cla, in the cold iſland of Iceland. 
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HIS immenſe tract of country, ſtretches into all climates, from 
de frozen wilds of Siberia, where the hardy inhabitants, clothed 
in fur, are drawn in {ledges over the ſnow ;, to the ſultry regions of In- 
dia and Siam, where, ſeated on the huge elephants, the people ſhelter 

themſelves from the ſcorching ſun by the ſpreading umbrella, © 
This is the principal quarter of the globe; for in Ati the All Wile 
Creat a planted the garden of Eden, in which Adam and Eye were form- 
ed, from whom the whole human race have derived theit exiſtence. Aſia 
became again the nurſery of the world after the deluge, whence the de- 
cendants of Noah diſperſed their various colonies into all the other parts 
| NE N en 
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of the globe. It was here our Saviour was born, and accompliſhed the 
eat and merciful work of our redemption, and it was hence, that the 
fight of his glorious goſpel was carried, with amazing rapidity, into all 
the Rewe ad his diſciples and followers. This was, in ſhort, 
the theatre of almoſt every action recorded in the Holy Scriptures, 
This vaſt tractof land was, in the earlieſt ages, governed by the Aſſyri- 
and, Medes, Perſians, and Greeks, Upon the extinQion of theſe empires, 
the Romans carried their arms even beyond the Ganges, till at length the 
Mahometans, or as they are uſually called Saracens, ſpread their devaſta- 
tions over this continent, deſtroying all its ancient ſplendor, and rendering 
the moſt populous and fertile {pots of Aſia, wild and uneultivateddeſerts. 
Among the higheſt mountains of Aſia are Arrarat, near the Caſpian 
Sea, on which the ark of Noah reſted, when the waters of the deluge 
ſubſided : and Horeb and Sinai in Arabia. 8 
Aſia is bounded north, by the frozen Ocean; weſt, by Europe, and the 
Mediterranean and Red Scas; ſouth, by the Indian Ocean; caſt, by the 
Pacific Ocean, and is reckoned to be 4800 miles in length, and 4300 in 
preadth; comprehending, beſides iſlands, 


Chief Toons, Sg. Miles. 
The Empire of China, 2 5 1,105, oo 
Theſeveral nations of Tartary, W 4,479, ooo 
5 . — ” IIpahan, 800,000 
ndia, or the Mogul Empire, Delhi, 1,867,500 

Turkey, in Ala, , Jeruſalem, 
Arabia, Rr” . Mecca, i 
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3 bY 5 415 OUNDED north, by the Frozen ocean; eaſt, by the 


Pacific; ſouth, by China, India, Perſia, and the Caſ- 

pian ſea; weſt, by Ruſſia; 3000 miles long, 22 50 broad. 

Air, foil, and productiont.] I be northern parts are exceſſively cold and 
barren, 'but the ſouthern more temperate and fertile. The country 
abounds with unwholeſome lakes and marſhes, mountains and ſandy de- 
ſerts. Their commodities are ehicfly ſkins of foxes, ſables, ermine, 

' lynxes and other furrs, alſo, flax, muſk, rhubarb and cinnamon. 

* | Religion.) The Tartars are chiefly pagans, m. hometans, or chr 


iſtians; 
the firſt are moſt numerous, wy 
Government] Muſcovite Tartery is ſubjcQ to the Empreſs of Ruſſia ; 
© Chineſe Ta 


rtaryto the Emperor of China; other parts of Tartary have 
tbeir on princes, or Chams, and ſome are ſubjct to Perſia and the 
great Mogul, | 
Charatter.) The Tartars are in general ſtrong made, ſtout men, ſome 
are honeſt ang hoſpitable, others barbarous and live ty plundering. The 
SPIN us 7 f 
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beauty of the Circafian women is a kind of ſtaple commodity in that 
country; for parents there make no ſcruple of ſelling their daughters; 
to recruit the ſeragho's of the great men of Turkey and Perſia. They avoid 
all labour as the greateſt ſlavery. Their only employment is tending 
their flocks, hunting and managing their horſes. If they are angry with 
a perſon, the worlt they wiſh him is, that he may live in one fixed place 
and work like a Ruſhan. 

Hiſtory. ] The firſt acknowledged ſovereign of theſe diſmal, territories, 
was the famous Jenghis Khan, A. D. 1206. His deſcendants poſſeſſed it 
till 1582, when Mungls revolted to the Manchew Tartars, who reign in 
China. The Eluths became an independant ſtate about 1400, and fo 
Temain. . 


E RI 


HINA is bounded on the north, by part of Tartary; eaſt, by tlie 

Pacific ocean; ſouth, by part of the I. dian ocean; welt, by India, 
without the Ganges; 1450 miles long, 1260 broad. | 

Rivers.) The principal rivers are, the Vamour, Argon, Yellow River 
and the Tay; beſides a' prodigious number of navigable canals, which 
are very convenient. Great numbers of the Chineſe live conſtantly on 
the waters in theſe canals. | 

Chief cities] This empire is ſaid to contain 4400 walled cities; the 
chief of which ace, Pekin, the capital, Nankin and Canton. Pekin is 
reckoned to contain 2,000,000 inhabitants. This city is entered byſeven 
iron gates, within fide of each is a guard-houſe. 

Government. | The emperor of China is abſolute. He is, however, 
obliged, by a maxim of ltate, to conſider his ſubjects as children, and they 
regard him no longer, than while he behaves like a parent. The empe- 
ror is ſtyled, Holy Son of Heaven, ſole Governor of the Earth, Great Father 
4 his People. The preſent emperor is deſcended from a Tartarian family; 
co 


r about 150 years ago the Tartars over-ran and conquered this fine 
untry. However, Tartary may now rather be ſaid to be ſubject to 
China, than China to Tartary, 2 all the wealth of the United Em- 
pire centers in China, and Tarary is no ſmall addition to its ſtrength. 
Religion.] Natural religion, as explained by their celebrated philoſo- 
pher Confucius, is the eſt. l.ſhed religion of China. But the greater part 
of the people are groſs idolaters, and the moſt numerous ſe& are thoſe 
who worſhip the idol Fohi, which was brought from Tibet ſoon after the 
death ot our Saviour. The Mahometans have been tolerated in China for 
6 or 700 years, and the Jews much longer. Chriſtianity had gained con- 
ſiderable d in this e:npire, by the labours of the Jeſuits; but in tho 
year 1726, thoſe miſſionaries, being ſuſpected of deſigns againſt the go. 
vernment, and teaching doctrines deſtructive of it, were quite expelled, 
and the chriſtian churches demoliſhed. CET Fee 
Charater and inhabitants.) It is ſaid that China contains 158 millions 
of inhabitants, between 20 and 60 years of age, who pay an annual —— 
5 
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The Chineſe in their perſons are middle ſized, their faces broad, their 
eyes black and ſmall, and their noſes rather ſhort. It is thought good po- 
licy to forbid women from all trade and commerce, which they car only 
benefit by letting them alone. 'They women have little eyes, plump, roſy 
lips, black hair, regular features, and a delicate though florid $4577 air 
the ſma Ineſs of their feet is reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and 
noTwathing is omitted when they are young, to give them that accom- 
pliſhment ; ſo that when they grow up, they may be ſaid to totter rather 
than to walk. | 

Air, ſoil, and produfions. | The air of China is generally temperate and 
good, though ſometimes very hot in the ſoutherp provinces, and very 
cold in the northern. It is one of the moſt fruitful countries in the world; 
the mountains themſelves being cultivated to the top. The principal pro- 
ductions of China are filks, cotton, precious ſtones, porcelain or china 
ware, quickſilver, tea, which is peculiar to this country, ginger, cam- 
phire, japand works, gold, ſilver, copper, &c. 
Curiofitics.] One of the greateſt cuioſities of China, and perhaps in 
the world, is that ſtupendious wall ſeparating China from Tartary, to 
prevent the incurſions of the Tartars. It is ſuppoſed to extend 1500 miles 
and is carried over mountains and vallies, from 20 to 25 feet high, and 
broad enough at the top for ſix horſemen to travel abreſt with eaſe. 
The Chineſe have vpwards of 20,000 letters or characters in their lan- 

age. 
Hit. This empire is reported to have been founded by Fohi, who 
is ſaid to have been the Noah mentioned in the bible, about 2240 years 
before_chriſt. It is now governed by the emperors. of the Dynaſty of 
the Manchew Tartars, who conquered it, A. D. 1645. 


INDIA IN GENERAL. 
JD \OUNDED north, by Tartary; eaſt, by China and the Chineſe Sea; 
B ſouth, by the Indian Ocean; weſt, by the ſame ocean and Perſia; 
length 4000 miles, breadth 2500. . SIRE ; 
- Chief towns. The capital cities of the Mogul's empire, are Agra 
and Delhi. | iv "me 
Air, ſoil, and productionr.] In the northern parts of India the air is tem- 
rate; but very hot in the ſouthern. The heats, however, are moderated 
by refreſhing breezes from the ſea, and irom the rains that fall continually 
ſrom the end of June to the end of October. Some part of India, eſpe- 
cially in the northern provinces of the Mogul's empire, are ſandy, moun- 
tainous, and barren ; be in general the ſoil is fertile, producing plenty of 
corn, and the fineſt fruits. It is well watered with rivers, the chief 
are the Ganges and Indus. Their commodities are ſilks, cottons, 
gallicoes, muſlins, ſattins, taffeties; carpets, gold, ſilver, diamonds, pearls, 
porcelain, 
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porcelain, rice, ginger, amber, pepper, cinnamon, 2 great variety of me · 
dicinal drugs, and ſugar. 

Government. ] The Great Mogul is an abſolute monarch ; but there are 
ſome princes in his dominions, called Rajahs, who maintain their inde- 

dency. The other kings and princes of India are likewiſe Ot | 
bet ſome of them tributary, the weaker to the more powerful. f 

Religion.] The Moors or Moguls, who are a mixture of Tartars; Per- 
fans, Arabs, &c. are Mahometans ; but the natives of India, who are 
by far the moſt numerous, are chiefly Pagans, worſhipping idols of various 
ſhapes ; many chriſtians are ſettled on the coaſt. 

Chara&er.] In general the Indians are ingenious in sc to on: 
gers, and pretty juſt in their dealings ; ſome are of a ſwarthy complexion, 
others are black as jet. They marry very-young, the males before 14, 
females at 10 or 11. A man is in the decline of life at 30, and the beauty 
yr the woman is on they decay at 18 at 25 they, have all the marks of 
old age. 

e ] The firſt conqueror of the whole of this country was is Jen- 

s Khan, a Tartarian prince, who died A. D. 1226. In 1399, Timur 
Beck. by conqueſt, became Great Mogul. The Dynaſty continued in his 
family till the conqueſt of Tamerlane in the 15th century, whoſedeſcend- 
ents E poſſeſſed the throne from that time; but Kouli Khan, the fa“ 
mous Sophi of Perfia, conſiderably dimiviſhed the power of the Moguls, 
carried away immenſe treaſures from Delhi; and fince that event OT 


of the Rajahs and Nabobs, have made Wen ern 
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OUNDED north, by the Caſpian Sea; eaſt by India; old by y the 
Perſian Gulf and Ladin Ocean ; welt, by Aſiatic Turkey, Its 

length 1450 miles ; its breadth 1250, 

g 1 The chief city and reſidence of che ; ſovereign i is Ifpahan, a 
ne 


pacious town. 
Air, * and productions. ] The north and eaſt parts of Perſia are moun- 


 tainous and cold; the provinces to the ſouth-eaſt are ſandy and- deſart; 
thoſe on the ſouth and welt are very fertile. The air in the ſouth ziel- 


tremely hot in ſummer, and very un wholeſome. There is ſcarcely any 
country that has more mountains and fewer rivers. The productons ed 
Perſia are fimilar to thoſe of India. | 
- 5 of the inhabitants.) The Per ſians are à brave, polite, and in- 
2 honeſt in their dealings, and cvit to ſtrangers. >, wy 


rea foible Reins to be oftentation in their equPages. 
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Religion.] The Perſians, in general, are ſtrict followers of Maho- 
met's doctrine, but differ conſiderably from the Turks. There are many 
Chriſtians in Perſia, and a ſe& who worſhip fire, the followers of Zoro- 
aſter. | 

Government.) Perſia is governed by an abſolute monarch, called Shah 
or $9g, and frequently Sophi. The crown is hereditary, bur females 
are excluded. . 

Hiſtony.] The Perſian empire was founded by Cyrus, after his con- 
queſt of Media, 436 years before Chriſt. It continued till it was over- 
thrown by Alexander the Great, 331 years before Chriſt. A new em- 
pire, ſtyled the Parthian, was formed by the Perſians under Arbaces, 
250 years before Chriſt ; but in A. D. 229, Artaxerxes reſtored is 
to its ancient title ; andin 651, the Saracens put an end to that empire. 
From this time Perſia was a prey to the Tartars, and a province of In- 


doſtan, till Thomas Kouli Khan, once more reſtored it to a powerful 
kingdom. He was aſſaſſinated in 1747. 
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D OUNDED north, by Turkey; eaſt, by the Gulphs of Perſia and 
Ormus; ſouth, by the Straits of Babel-mandel and the Indian 
Ocean; welt, by the Red Sea; length 1300, breadth 1200. 
In that part of Arabia, called the Holy Land, the inhabitants en'oy 
a pure and healthful air, and a fertile ſoil. The middle, called Arabia 
Deſerta; is overſpread with barren mountains, rocks, and ſandy deſerts. 
But the ſouthern parts, deſervedly called the Happy, although the air is 
hot and unwholeſome, is bleſſed with an excellent and very fertile ſoil, 
producing balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſſia, aloes, frankincenſe, 
ſpikenard, and other valuable gums ;—cinnamon, pepper, oranges, le- 
mons, &c.— The Arabians, like moſt of the Aſiatics, are of a middling 
ſtature, thin, and of a ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black 
eyes. They are much addicted to thieving. In 1750, a body of 
50,000 Arabians, attacked a caravan of merchants and pilgrims, return- 
ing from Mecca, killed 60,000 perſons, and plundered them of every 
thing valuable, though eſcorted by a "Turkiſh army.—The Arabians in 
general are Mahometans, though there are ſome Pagans.—They have 
many princes, ſome tributary to the Turks, others independent. The 
Arabs are deſcended from Iſhmael, of whoſe poſterity it was foretold, 
that they ſhould be invincible, and have their hands againſt every man, 
and every man's hands againſt them. The famous impoſtor Mahomet was 
born at Mecca in the ſixth century. He fled to Medina, A. D. 622. 
This is called the Hegira or Flight, from whence the Mahometans com- 
pute their time. He died 629, having propagated his doctrines through 


Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perſia, leaving two branches of his race, 
both eſteemed divine by their ſubjects. 
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OUNDED north, by the Black Sea and Circaſſia; eaſt, by Perſia; 
ſouth, by Arabia and the Levant Sea; weſt, by the Archipelago, 
the Helleſpont, and Propontis ; length 1000 miles, breadth 800. 

The air is naturally delightful, ſerene, and ſalubrious, yet the inha- 
bitants are frequently viſited with the plague. The ſoil is calculated to 
produce all the neceſſaries, agreeables, and even luxuries of life. The 
Grand Seipnior is abſolute ſovereign of the Turkiſh empire, who appoints 
Baſhaws or Beglerbegs to govern the ſeveral provinces, —Mahometan- 
iſm is the eſtabliſhed religion of the Turkiſh dominions.—The Turks, 
when young, are well made and robuſt. Their eyes and hair are black. 
The women look old at 30.— Turkey in Afia contains many large pro- 
vinces, particularly Syria, Judea, or Paleſtine, Phœnicia, &c. which 
are ſubject to the Turks. In Paleſtine, or the Holy Land, and the 
countries adjacent, were Babylon, Damaſcus, Nineveh, Tyre, Sidon, 
Samaria, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Jeruſalem the capital, which was 
taken, pillaged, burnt, and entirely razed to the ground by Titus, the 
Roman general, under Domitian, ia the year 70, and is now a very in- 
conſiderable place, and only famous for what it has been; for there ſe- 
ſus Chriſt preached the Chriſtian religion, and was crucified by the Jews 
upon Mount Calvary. Epheſus is in the leſſer Aſſa, famous for the tem 
ple of Diana, which Eroſtratus burnt, in order to immortalize his me- 
mory. Near Jeruſalem is the lake Aale, or the Dead Sea, being 
the place where Sodom and Gomorrah ſtood. In Meſopotamia, between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, is ſuppoſed to have been the Garden of 
Eden. There are now no remains of the tower of Babel, or the city of 
Babylon, nor is the place where they ſtood exactly known. Owls now 
dwell there, and wild beaſts and dragons in their pleaſant places ( {/aiah 
xiii 20, Sc.) Nineveh too, once the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, 


is now known only by its runs. 


* 
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ASIATIC ISLES. 


H E Japan Iſlands forming an empire governed by a moſt deſpotic 

king, lie about 150 miles eaſt of China. The ſoil and produc- 

tion of theſe iſlands are much the ſame as thoſe of China. The Japaneſe 
are the groſſeſt idolaters, and irreconcileable to Chriſtianity. They are 
of a yeliow complexion, narrow eyes, ſhort nofes, black hair. A ſ{ame- 
neſs of dreſs prevails through the whole empire, from the emperor to the 
veaſant. The firſt compliment offered to a ſtranger in their houſes, is a 
diſh of ea, and apipe of tobacco. Obedience to parents, and. reſpe& to 
peri- characterize e nation. Their penal laws are very ſevere, but 
puniſhment 


. 
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puniſhment is ſeldom inflicted. The inhabitants have made great pro- 


greſs in commerce and agriculture. 

Formoſa is a fine iſland eaſt of China, abounding in all the neceſſaries 
of life. | 

The Philipines, 1100 in number, lying 200 miles ſouth-eaſt of China, 
belonging to Spain, are fruitful in all the neceſſaries of life, and beauti- 
ful to the eye. They are, however, fub ect to earthquakes, thunder, 
and lightning, venomous beaſts, and noxious herbs, whoſe poiſon kills 
inſtantaneouſly, They are ſubject to the Spaniſh government. The 
Sultan of Mindanao is a Mahometan 

Borneo, 8co miles long, and 700 broad, is thought to be the largeſt 
iſland in the world. It lies on the equator, and is famous for being the 
native countiy of the Ouran Outang, which, of all irrational animals, 
reſembles a man the moſt. | | 

Sumatra, weſt of Borneo produces fo much gold that it is thought to 
be the Ophir mentioned in the Scriptures. | 

Ceylon belongs to the Dutch, and is ſaid to be by nature the richeſt 
and fineſt iſland in the world. The natives call it, with ſome ſhew of 
reaſon, the terreſtrial paradiſe. They are a ſober inoffenſive people; but 
idolaters. This iſland is noted for the cinnamon tree. 
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F RICA is ſituated ſouth of Europe, and ſurrounded on all 

ſides by the ſea, except a narrow neck of land about 60 miles over, 
called the Iſthmus of Suez, which joins it to Aſia at the north end of 
the Red Sea Africa is about 4300 miles in length, and 3 500 in breadth 
and lies chiefly in the torrid zone, the equator running through the mid- 
dle of it. Here once dwelt the queen of Sheba, who, on paying a viſit 
to the magnificent king Solomon, ſtood amazed at his wiſdom and the 
glory of his court. Here we find a race of people quite black, ſuppoſed 
eo be deſcendants of Ham. 

Africa will be conſidered under the 7 following diviſions : 


1 Egypt, 5 Guinea, 
2 Barbary, 6 Ethiopia, 
3 Zaara or the Deſert, 7 The African Iſlands. 
4 Negroland, 
| . 
8 OUNDED eaſt, by the Red Sea and the Iſthmus of 


Suez; welt, by Barca; north, by the Mediterranean ; 
ſouth, by Nubia and Abyſſinia; 600 miles in length, and 3 50 in breadth, 
including the Deſerts. 
Capital.] Grand Cairo, one of the moſt populous cities in the world, 
and a place of great trade and riches. | 4 
ir 
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Air, Soil and Production.] The air of Egypt is for the moſt part hot 


and unwholeſome; but the ſoil is exceedingly fruitful, occaſioned by 
the annual overflowing of the Nile, which leaves a fattening ſlime be- 
hind it. Thoſe parts not overflowed by the Nile are uncultivated, ſandy 
and barren. Egypt produces corn, rice, ſugar, flax, linen, ſalt, ſal am- 
moniac, balſam, and various ſorts of fruits and drugs. 

. Religion and Government.] Egypt is governed by a Baſhaw ſent from 
Conſtantinople, being a province of the Turkiſh empire. The Turks 


and Arabs are Mahometans. Mahometaniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion 


of Egypt; but there are many Chriſtians. called Copts, and the Jews 
are very numerous. | 75 | NES 
Egypt is famous for its pyramils, thoſe ſtupenduous works of folly. 
The Egyptians were the only people who were acquainted with the art. 
of embalming or preſerving — bodies fiom putrefaction, Here is the 
river Nile celebrated for its fertilizing inundations, and for the ſubtle vo- 
racious crockodiles which inhabit its ſhores. This was the theatre of 
thoſe remarkable tranſactions, which makes up the beautifulꝰ and affect- 
ing hiſtory of Joſeph. Here Pharoah exhibited ſcenes. of cruelty, ty- 
ranny, and oppreſſion towards the Iſraelites, in the courſe of their 400 
years bondage to the Egyptians. Here too Moſes was born, and was 
reſerved in the little ark, among the flags on the banks of the Nile. 
lere, through the inſtrumentality of this great man, the tians 
were afff ! ted with many grievous plagues, which induced them at laſt to 
I: Ifrall ge. Here Moſes, with his rod, divided the Red ſea, and 
Ifrael paſſed it on dry land: which the Egyptians attempting to do, 
were overwhelmed by the returning of the waters. 'To-this ſcene, ſuc- 


8 


ceeded the Iſraelites memorable 40 years march through the deſerts of 


Arabia, before they reached the land of Canaan. 


* 
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B ARB AHV (including Bidulgerid) is bounded ſouth, by Zaara; 
cealt, by Egypt ; north, by the Mediterranean, weſt, by the Atlan- 


tic Ocean; lenth 2 300 miles, breadth 700. „ 

Air, Soil and Preductiont.] The ſtates, under the Roman empire, 
were juſtly denominated the garden of the world. The air is temperate 
and generally healthful. The ſoil is rich, producing plenty of corn, 
fruits and albere But ſome parts are ſandy and barren, and others are 
overrun with woods and mountains. | 

Chara8er.] The Moors, who are the original inhabitants of Barbary, 
dwell ciefly in Morrocco, and are faid to be a covetous, inhoſpitable, 
treacherous people. The Arabs, who are diſperſed all over this country, 
follow their common trade of rotbing travellers. | 

The women of Tunis are excetlively handſome, and very delicate. 
They improve the beauty of their eyes, by the uſe of the powder of 
cad ore, ſuppoſed to be the fame pigment that Jezebel made uſe of (II 
Kings ix. 30.) to paint her face; the words in the original lignifyings 
that the ſet off her eyes with the powder of leadrore. 
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Religion and Government.) Mahometaniſm, in its worſt form, prevails 
throughout the ſtates of Barbary. 'The emperor of Morocco is an arbi- 
trary prince. Algiers is governed by a Prince, called the Dey, elected 
by the army. The ſovereign of Tunis and Tripoli, called Beys, are not 
ſo independent as the former. Theſe three ſtates may be looked upon 
as republics of ſoldiers under the protection of the Grand Seiphior: 
Algiers belongs to the Spaniards, and is a neſt of pirates. On this toaſt 
| ſtood the famous city of Carthage, which was deſtoyed by the Romans. 
Among the great men Africa has produced, are Tertullian, Cyptian, 
Julius Africanus, Arnobius, Lactantius and St. Auſtin, all biſhops of che 
church. The warriors of note are Hamilcar, Hannibal, aud Afdtubal: 
Among the poets are, Terence and Apuleius. | 1 9 _ 
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T has Barbary north; Egypt and Nubia eaſt; Negroland and Guinea 
ſouth; and the Atlantic weſt; 2500 miles long, and 500 broad. 
- The air of this country is very hot, but wholeſome to the natives. 
The ſoil is generally ſandy and barren, infomuch that the caravans croſſ- 
fing this — to and from Negroland, are often reduced to great. 
extremities. The inhabitants of this country are wild and ignorant. 
Tbey have a number of petty princes, but for the moſt part, haye few 
figns of any government at all. The Mahometan religion is profeſſed 
throughout the country. _ SD. 


- 


NEGROLAND. 


THIS country lies ſouth of Zaara ; 2300 miles long, and 700 broad. 
— The air is very hot, but wholeſome. The ſoil is fertile, eſpecially 
near the river Niger, which runs through the country from eaſt to weſt, 
and overflows at a certain time of the year like the Nile. The commo- 
dities of this country are gold, ſlaves, elephants- teeth, bees-wax, and ſome 
drugs. There is a well here, whoſe water is as ſweet as ordinary ſugar. 
The Negroes are an uncivilized, ignorant, crafty, robuſt e. Their 
colour is deep black, their hair ſhort, like wool, flat noſes, thick lips, 
and white, even teeth. The Negroes are governed by a number of ab- 
ſolute princes. The inhabitants are moſtly pagans and idolaters. 
Gum 4 lies ſouth of Negroland, 1800 miles long, 600 broad. The 
foil is preferable to that of Negroland. The inhabitants are more cour- 
teous and ſenſible ;' in other reſpects the difference is immaterial. The 
part of the poor Negroes: in the Weſt-Indies and the ſouthern 
tes, were brought from theſe two countries. 9 
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1 the general name of Ethiopia is included all the remaining 


of Africa; containing an extent of 3600 miles from north 
to ſouth, and 200 from eaſt to weſt. The air ot this country is gene- 
rally exceſſive hot, and the ſoil barren, though on the banks of the 
rivers it is fertile, and produces rice, citrons, lemons, ſugar canes, &c. 
The Ethiopians are an ignorant, uncivilized, ſuperſtitious people. Their 
government is abſolute, ledged in the hands of a great number of princes, 
the ſmall ones are tributary to the greater, The Mahometan and Pagan 
religions prevail in Ethiopia, 
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7 T the mouth of the Red Sea; is the iſland that ſailors now call So- 
crata, famous tor its aloes, which are eſteemed the beſt in the world 
Sailing down, ſouth ward, we gome to the iſland Madagaſcar, or Law- 
rence, abounding in cattle and corn, and moſt of the neceſſaries of life, 
but no ſufficient merchandize to induce Europeans to ſettle colonies ; 
it has ſeveral petty ſavage kings of its own, both Arabs and Negroes, 
who making war on each other, fell their priſoners for flaves to the 
ſhipping which call here, taking clothes, utenſils and other neceſſarics in 
return. 

Near it are the four Comorra iſles, whoſe petty kings are tributary to 
the Portugeuſe; and near theſe hes the French iſland Bourbon; and a 
little higher Maurice, ſo called by the Dutch, who firſt touched here in 
1598. It is now in the poſſeſſion of the French. 

Quitting the eaſtern world and the Indies, and paſſing round the Cape 
of Good Hope, into the wide Atlantic ocean, the firſt iſland is the ſmall, 
but pleaſant St. Helena, at which place all the Engliſh-Eaft-India ſhips 
ſtop to get water and freſh proviſions in their way home. Near this are 
the Guinea iſlands, St, Matthew, St. Thomas and others; not far from 
The coaſt under the Equinoctial line, belonging to the Portugueſe. Theſe 
were ſo named by the ſailors, who firſt found them on St. Helen's, St. 
Thomas' and St. Mathews? feſtivals. "ul 

Thence northward, are the Cepe Verd iſlands, fo called from their 
verdure. They now belong to the Portugueſe, who are furniſhed from 
thence with ſalt and goats ſkins. |, 19157 ; 

Further north are the pleaſant Canaries, belongipg to the Spaniards, 
from whence firſt came Canary wine, and the beautiful ſinging birds, 
called Canary birds. The. ancients called them the Fortunate Iſſes, and 
placed there the Elyſian fields. They are ten or twelve in number, the 
chief are Tencriffe, Gomera, Ferro, and Great Canary. The fertile 
iſlands of Madeira lie ſtill higher north, and famous for the beſt 
ſtom achic wine. They belong to the Portugueſe 
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. 1 varieties among the human race, ſays Dr. Percival, enume. 
rated by Linnæus, and Buffon, are fix. The firſt is found under 
the polar regions, and comprehends the Laplanders, the Eſqimaux In- 
dians, the Samezid Tartars, the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, the Bo- 
randians, the Greenlanders, and the people of Kamſchatka. The viſa 
of men, in theſe countries, is large and broad; the noſe flat and ſhort 
the eyes of a yellowiſh brown, inclining to blackneſs; the cheek bones 
extremely high; the mouth large; the lips thick; and turning outwards; 
the voice thin and ſqueaking ; and the ſkin a dark grey colour. The 
ople are ſhort in ſtature, the generality being about four feet high, 
and the talleſt not more than five. Ignorance, ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition 
are the mental characteriſties of the inhabitants of theſe rigorous climates. 
For here 
| Doꝛe the groſs race. Nor ſprightly jeſt nor ſong, 
Nor tenderneſs they know, nor aught of life, 
Beyond the kindred bears that ſtalk without. 
The Tartar race, comprehending the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe, forms 
the ſecond variety in the human ſpecies. Their countenances are b 
and wrinkled, even in youth; their noſes ſhort and flat; their eyes little, 
ſunk in the ſockets, and ſeveral inches aſunder; their cheek bones are 
high; their teeth of a large ſize, and ſeparate from each other; their 
- complexions are olive, and their hair black. Theſe nations, in general, 
have no religion, no ſettled notions of morality, and no decency of beha- 
viour. They are chiefly robbers ; their wealth conſiſts in horſes, and 
their {kill in the management of them. 
The third variety of mankind is that of the ſouthern Afiatics, or the 
inhabitants of India. Theſe are of a ſlender ſhape, have long, ſtraight, 


black hair, and generally Roman noſes. Theſe people are ſlothful, lux- 
urious, ſubmiſſive, cowardly and effeminate. 


—— — The parent Sun himſelf 

Seems o'er this world of ſlaves to tyrannize ; 

And, with oppreſhve ray, the roſeate bloom 

Of beauty blaſting, gives the blooming hue, 

And features groſs : or worſe, to ruthleſs deeds, 

Mad jealouſy, blind rage, and fell revenge, 

Their fervid ſpirit fires. Love dwells not there, PP 
The ſoft regards, the tenderneſs of life, 5 
The heart-ſhed tear, th' ineffable delight 

Of ſweer humanity : theſe court the beam 

Of milder climes ; in ſelfiſh fierce deſire, 

And the wild fury of voluptuous ſenſe, 

There loſt. The very brute creation there 

This rage partakes, and burns with horrid fire. 


— negroes of Africa conſtitute the fourth ſtriking variety in the hu- 
man ſpecies : But they differ widely from each other; thoſe of Guinea, 


for inſtance, are extremely ugly, and have an inſupportably offenfivs 
| ſcent ; while thoſe of Moſambique are reckoned beautiful, and are un- 


zainted with any diſagreeable ſmell. The negroes are, in general, of a 
aa black 
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black coleur ; and the downy ſoftneſs of hair which grows upon the 
kin, gives a ſmoothneſs to it, reſembling that of velvet. The hair ef 
their heads is woolly, ſhort and black; but their beards often turn. grey, 


and ſometimes white. Their noſes are flat and ſhort, their lips thick and 
tumid, and their teeth of an ivory whiteneſs, | 
The intellectual and moral powers of theſe wretched people are un- 
cultivated ; and they are ſubje& to the moſt bar barous deſpotiſm. The 
ſavage tyrants who rule over them, make war upon each other for hy- 
Plunder! and the wretched victims, bartered for ſpiritous liquors, 
are torn from their families, their friends, and their native land, and 
cogent for life to miſery, toil and bondage. But how am I ſhocked 
54 you, that this infernal commerce is carried on by the humane, 
he poliſhed, the chriſtian inhabitants of Europe; nay even by .Engliſh- 
men, whoſe anceſtors have bled in the cauſe of liberty, and whoſe breaſts 
ſtill glow with the ſame generous flame ! I cannot give you a more ſtrik- 
ing proof of the ideas of horror which the captive negroes entertain of the 
ſtate of ſeryirude they are to undergo, than by relating the following in- 
cident from Dr. Goldſmith. 
A Guinea N was, by diſtreſs of weather; driven into a certain 


The native inhabitants of America make a fifth race of men. They 
are of a copper colour, have black, thick, ſtraight hair, flat noſes, high 
cheek bones, and ſmall eyes. They paint the body and face of various 
colours, and eradicate the hair of their beards and other parts, as a defor- 
mity, Their limbs are not ſe large and robuſt as thoſe of the Furopeans. 
They endure hunger, thirſt, and pain with aſtoniſhing firmneſs and pa- 
tience; and though cruel to their enemies, they are kind and juſt to each 
other. 5 | 

The Europeans may be confidered as the laſt variety of the human 
kind. They enjoy ſingular advantages from the fairneſs of their complex- 
ions. The face of the African Black, or of the olive-coloured Aſiatic, is 
a very imperfect index of the mind, and preſerves the ſame ſettled ſhade 
in joy and ſorrow, confidence and ſhame, anger and deſpair, ſickneſs and 
health. The Engliſh are ſaid: to be of the faireft of the Enropeans; and 
we may therefore preſume; that their countenances beſt expreſs the varia- 
tions of the paſſions and viciſſitudes of diſeaſe. But the intellectual and 
moral characteriſtics of the different nations, which compoſe this quarter 
of the globe, are of much importance to be known. Theſe, however, be- 
come gradually leſs diſcernible, as faſhion, learning, and commeroe pre- 
vail more univerſally.” | | 
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NOTE I. | 

. following note will correct what was ſaid, page 87, in reſpect 

. to the (tate of our commerce with France. | 

A diſtinction muſt be made between the arret of 1785 and that of 
1787. The firſt grants privileges in certain caſes to all neutrals, the ſe» 
cond is entirely in favour of the Americans. But both are for their ad- 
vantage. Whenever they ſhall enjoy a eee and ſolid government, 
on whoſe meaſures ſome reliance may be given, then it may be expeſted 
that the king of France will give effect to the diſpoſition which his 
majeſty has conſtantly harboured towards the United. States. But no re- 
gulation can be ſolid which is not founded on reciprocal advantage. To 
obtain, a nation ſhould be able to grant. That has not been the caſe with 
the United States towards France. They have not ever been able to 
make good the treaty of commerce on which their firſt: connection with 
France is grounded. Many grievances exiſt againſt the United States, 
where the few French navigators have been liable to many inconvenien- 
ces from the fickleneſs and imperfection of the laws of individual ſtates. 
Juſtice muſt be the firſt baſis on which induſtry may repoſe. France will 
always grant more than ſhe may receive, but her ſubjects muſt find in the 
United States, protecting and ſolid laws. That will certainly be the effect 
of a wiſe and a general government. It may then be pronounced that the 
æra of the new conſtitution will alſo be the æra of a renewal of a laſting 
and uſeful connection between two nations, who have no motive for rivale 
ſhip, and who have many natural reaſons to be flrongly connected beſides 
what ſentiment may inſpire.” 


NOTE IL 

The following Extract from the Journals of Mr. EL.xaxan WaTzon; 
a gentleman who has travelled extenſively both in Europe and America, 
merits a place in a book of this kind; and would have been inſerted in the 
body of the work, had the journals been timely received. 

© When the extent of America is conſidered, boldly fronting the od 
world—blefſed with every climate—capable of every production - abound- 
ing with the beſt harbours and rivers on the globe, and already overſpread 
with three millions of ſouls, moſtly deſcendents of Engliſhmen —inherit- 
ing all their ancient enthuſiaſm for liberty, and enterprifing almoſt to n 
fault—what may be expected from ſuch a people in ſuch a country? 
The partial hand of nature has laid off America upon a much larger ſcale 
than any other part of the world. Hills in Amcrica are mountains in Eu- 
rope—brooks are rivers, and ponds are {welled into lakes. In ſhort the 
map of the world cannot exhibit a country uniting ſo many natural ad- 
vantages, ſo pleaſingly diverſified, and that offers ſuch abundant and eaſy 
reſources to agriculture and commerce. . 5 
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In contemplating future America, the mind is loſt in the din of cities 
in harbours and rivers clouded with ſails—and in the immenſity of her 
population. Admitting her preſent population to be three millions, and 
calculating her progreſſive increaſe to continue doubling once in twenty 
years, as has hitherto been the caſe, at the end of one hundred years there 
will be ninety- ſix millions of ſouls in United America; which is two- 
thirds as mapy as there are at preſent in all Europe. And when we con- 
ſider the probable acquiſition of people, by foreign emigrations, and that 
che interior and unſettled parts of America are amply ſufficient to provide 
for this number; the preſumption is ſtrong, that this eſtimation will not 
differ matenally from the event. 
Europe is already aware of the riſing importance of America, and be- 
gins to look forward with anxiety · to her Weſt India Iſlands, which are 
che natural legacy of this continent, and will doubtlefs be claimed as ſuch 
when America ſhall have arrived at an age which will enable her to main- 

tain her right. : | x 

The northern and ſouthern ſtates differ widely in their cuſtoms, climate, 
produce, and in the general face of the country. The middle ſtates preſerve 
2 medium in all theſe reſpects ; they are neither ſo level and hot as the 
ſtates ſouth ; nor ſo hilly and cold as thoſe north and eaft. The inhabi- 
tants of the north are hardy, induſtrious, frugal, and in general well in- 
formed ; thoſe of the ſouth are more effeminate, indolent, and imperious. 
The fiſheries and commerce are the ſinews of the north; tobacco, rice, 
and indigo, of the ſouth. The northern ſtates are commodiouſly ſitua: cd 
for trade and manufactures; the ſouthern, to furniſh proviſions and rew 
materials; and the probability is, that the ſouthern ſtates will one day be 
ſupplied with northern manuſactures in ſtead of European, and make their 
remittances in proviſions and raw materials.“ 


NOTE H. 

The following obſervations on the ſubject of the probable revenue that 
vould reſult to the United States from the impoſt and exciſe, were com- 
municated by a gentleman who, from his ſituation in public life, 
from the attention he has paid to the ſources of public revenue in this 
country, and from the pains he has taken to collect the facts on which the 
following eſtimate is founded, is capable of giving as accurate informa- 
tion on the ſubject as the nature of the caſe will admit. 

From the want of accurate documents of former collections under the 
ſtate regulations, it is not poſhble to determine with preciſion, the amount 
of the revenue which may he relied on from theſe ſources, under the new 
form of government.—I am, however, clearly of opinion, from ſeveral 
returns I have ſen of the former impoſt and exciſe duties, in ſome prin- 
eipal importing ſtates, that after the regulations adopted by Congreſs, 
have had their complete operation, the produce of theſe duties, without 
encouraging contraband, or other frauds on the revenue, may be eſtimated 
at 2,000,000 dollars. This ſum, it is true, will at preſent fall ſhort of 
what is neceſſary to defray the expences of the civil goverament, and to 
diſcharge the intereſt of the foreign and domeſtic debt. —But by the aids 
of 2 national bank properly organized, it will be eaſy and perfectly ſafe 
to borrow in anticipation, ſuch ſums as may be deficient, annually for 
thoſe purpoſes, pledging the above revenue (which will conſtantly 4 

creaſe 
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creaſe rapidly with the population of the country) as a fund of reimburſe- 
ment. This is practiſed in other countries, under ſimilar circumſtanees, 
in ſupport of public credit, and may undoubtedly be done in this, more 
eſpecially, as the Capital of the domeſtic debt will be conſtantly decreaſing 
by a judicious diſpoſal of lands in the Weſtern Territory, and means may 
be deviſed of inducing the domeſtic creditors to agree to a reduction of 
the preſent rate of intereſt. | | 

With reſpect to direct taxes, I am of opinion, that in times of peace, 
little, if any, recourſe need be had to them: It is, however, abſolute 
neceſſary that the general government ſhould be inveſted with the power 
of levying them, becauſe in tirhes of war, or the calamities to which all 
nations are ſubjected, the ſources of impoſt and exciſe may be ſo dimi- 
niſhed as not to be adequate to the means of national defence—and every 
government ought undoubtedly to have the means of preſerving itſelf. 

I know it has been ſaid, that on ſuch great occaſions, requiſitions may 
be relied on; but paſt experience proves the fallacy of this obſervation z 
for if during a war, whole obje& was to reſcue the whole body of the peo- 
ple, from the moſt ignominious ſlavery, the earneſt and repeated recom- 
mendations of Congreſs, could not draw forth from the ſtates any con- 

| tributions of money in the leaſt degree proportionate to the public exi- 
gencies, what could be expected on future occaſions ? Nothing elſe than 
lubjecting the citizens of the ſtates molt contigious to the ſcene of action 
to a ruinous depredation of property; whilſt thoſe in the diſtant ſtates. 
would not only be perfectly tree of any burthen, but diſpute, when the 
danger was over, the juſtice of reumburſement. To ſuch acts of violation 

of private rights, it is well known that the citizens of New York, Jerſey, + 
and Pennſylvania, were peculiarly ſubjected, during the late war; and if 
they are wiſe, they will never again expoſe chemſelves to the ſame hazard. 
Number of Repreſentatives according to the return of the Cenſus now 

made from the ſeveral States, if the ratio of repreſentation eſtabliſhed be of © 


No. of Repreſentatives 1 forſif 1 forſif 1 forſif 1 for | 
| from 30000] 33000[34000[40000 1 
Vermont 2 2 2 $: | 
New Hampſhire 4 | 4 iy 3 
Maſſachuſetts 1 „„ il [18 
Rhode Iſland 3-1-2 2 1 
Connecticut 7 7 6 5 
New-York e 
New-Jerley 3 5 5 4 
Pennſylvania 14 | 13 | 12 | 10 
Delaware Ei I 3 
Maryland ee e eee 6 
Virginia ' 26-1 19 1 18-88. 
Kentuckey ---- 2 | -2 4 2 I 
North-Carolina 11 [10 | 10 8 
Georgia 8 I 


1 k R 2 , 
And allowing South-Carolina, which ſtate has made no return, upon a 


ſuppoſition 5 members, in every caſe, the total number of members 
in each caſe would then be 
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1 Of the whole Number of Perſons within the ſeveral Diſtrict of the Urn 
| STATES, according to an Act. Providing for the Enumeration of the In- 


habitants of the UNTERE D STATES,” paſſed March the Firſt, One Thouſand 


families. 


— 


_A 


Territory - 
Nortk-Weftern 
Territory | 


6,271 


Seven Hundred and Ninety-one. 
18 vi F — ie eat white Free 2 other] Slaves. , Total. 
ales of 16fmal -|f: males in- free - 
ORGY: — 1 1 N 264 5 
upwards, years. heads of 
lincludi amilies. 
Þ | 
| 1 — — —— — 
| 22,3280 40, 505 252 16] 85,539 
| 34851] 70, 166 630 158| 141,885 
| 24,748 46,870 535} none] 96,540 
87, 289 190, 582] 5,463] none] $378,787 
155799 32,602| 3,407 948] 68,825 
| 54,403|117,448] 2,808} 2,764| 237,946 
| 78,122] 152,320| 4,654 21,324| 340,120 
41,416] 83,287} 2,762] 11,453] 184,139 
106, 948 206, 3630 6,537] 338/05 
12,143} 22,384 3,899] 8,887}, 59,094 
| $1,339] 101,395] 5,043] 103,030k 319,728 
116, 135215, 046 12, 866292, 627 747,610 
17,057 28,922] 114 12, 430]/ 73,077 
69,988] 77,506] 140, 10 4,975, 100, 572 393,751 
| | | 240,000 
; 13-103, 14,044] 25.7391 398} 29,264 82,548 
1 e TRIS e 
Free White Free males Free white All o- | Slaves, | Total. 
8 Fate of | under arſiemales, —.— | 
2x years | years of {including ſons. | 
and up- | agc. fern of 
wards, in- families. | | | 
cludi | | 
heads of | 


3»925,253 
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Truly ſtated from the original returns depoſited in the office of the Secretary of 
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EVANs PoLYMETRIC TABLE or AMERICA, 


Corrected anD ImreROVED, 
Shewing the D1sTAnces between the PRIX cIirAY Towns: 


The Diſtance in Britiſh Miles, between two Places, is found in the ; 
ſmall ſquare at the Interſection of the Lines, drawn both Ways, 
from thoſe Places; as for Example, the Diſtance from Boſton to 
Williamſburg 659 Miles; from Gharleflown to Quebec 1396 Miles. 


Fort Du 


Fort Fronter 

Ha. 

Lancaſter, 

Marlborough, V 

Montreal, Province of Quebe 
New BERN, South Carolina | « 


Newcaſtle Delaware Counties 428 
Newhaven, Connecticut | 221 59 


17 


_ — —— —ͤ ü — — — 
— — 


Falls of Niagara, Province of Quebec | 571] 595} 545 608| 762 7 

: Oſwego, New York 200 371] 395| 345 489 9770 2 
PExSsAcolA, Welt Florida 1826016711469 166801558 1337 90975 

PaiLADELPH1A, Pennſylvania 1372] 454] 619 97] 296] 186] 35 463! 4 

Prince Town, Weſt New Jerſey _ 4311415} 411] 571] 54 253] 143] 78 506, 4 

QueBEtc _ 626| 669028410 4400 640 586] 610 560] 70411320 x 

Sr. Aucusrix R, Eaſt Florida 1726111001057] 3181511014701154ʃ132 12800012 59475 
SAVANNAH, Georgia | 220015060 880] 937] 535129101250 93411104 1066| 792, 374.13 
WiLLiamsBuRG, Virginia | 534] 754| 972] 345 3031069 757] 602] 40d 599 489] 260 1600 8 
Wincheſter, Virginia | 174] 708 928 8851259 16611243] 670] 619] 313] 51 2] 402] 110] 334 6 


— —— — — 


Fort Duqueſne (now _ 8 | 350, 72 Str f- 700 3770710 275 442 "283 2 
apart” Me ELD 281 921 598] 531 531) 262 262 


Harrrax, Nova 880 
ancaſter, 3 
| 175 1119] 757 __ 


— — — — —i— . — — —— 
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428 


534 


1 Gag 


181 


z1| 759 


440 


32] 560 560| , 


416 


— _______ — — 


3 D 
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55 
390] 409! 252} 700 
519! 362| 600| 475 


921 


| 272 600 600 181 


227 267] 
569] 204] 343 
425 427] 540 


475 


320 163] 789] 451 


58 762 
39 917 


270 
37\ 90911871 


470 


35 403 


499 


521 


1182 
223 


553 


677 


520 


Burlington, Weſt New Jerſey _ 
Cnapurarown South Carolina | 750 1083 100g _595\ — "592: "970 


Albany, in New York 


Alexandria (or Belhaven in Virgiois | 
Amboy, Eaſt New Jerſey _! "243 243 "168| 
AnnaroLis, Maryland | 217 1 1136 371]. 
Bosron, in New England 


—— — — 
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23 702 305 
8 8111054 68 


| 391| 


150; 


458 


_141| 120 29 


91 
"641 
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298 


438 328 38 692 


| 734| 404] 692! 8 391 


110) 133 


$5; 452 
| 458] 667 _667] 270 270 


692 
264 


815 260] 913 143.179 
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